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Art.  I.  —  Histoire  de  VAstronomie  an  diX'huiHeme  8i6cle. 
Par  M.  Delambre,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Michel,  Officier  de  la 
Legion  d'Honneur,  Secretaire  perp^tuel  de  T  Academic  Royale 
des  Sciences  pour  les  Math^matiques,  Professeur  d' Astrononiie 
au  College  Royale  de  France,  Membre  du  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, &c.  &c.  &c.  Publi^e  par  M.  Mathieu,  de  TAcad^mie 
des  Sciences  et  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes.  Paris,  1827. 
pp.  849,  plates  3. 

YT  has  often  occurred  to  us,  as  a  curious  subject  of  inquiry,  to 
^  estimate  the  degree  of  credit  idiich  is  generally  g^vento  the 
leading  doctrines  and  facts  of  astronomy.  The  least  educated 
orders  of  society  regard  them  with  utter  scepticbm ;  while  they 
are  rieved  as  ingenious  or  plausible  speculations  by  those  gifted 
spirits  who  impress  their  intellectual  character  on  the  age  which 
they  adorn.  We  allude  to  that  class  of  distinguished  men — ^to 
oar  poets,  our  historians,  our  statesmen,  and  our  orators,  whose 
pursuits  are  not  congenial  with  abstract  inquiries,  and  who 
hare  not  been  led  in  early  life  to  devote  even  a  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences.  There  are  astrono- 
mers, too,  whose  labours  are  carried  on  in  a  corner  of  their 
science,  who  are  but  little  conversant  with  its  general  truths  ; 
and  even  those  who  have  been  led  to  consider  it  in  its  boldest  out- 
fines,  and  to  range  among  its  remoter  spheres,  will  confess  how 
seldom  they  have  obtained  vivid  conceptions  of  its  magnifi- 
cence, and  how  overwhelming  has  been  the  picture,  when  it 
combined,  in  one  vast  panorama,  the  unnumbered  orbs  of 
heaven,«--performing,  as  if  with  instinctive  wisdom,  their  pre- 
dse  and  varied  movements,  and  bearing  on  in  their  trackless 
course  races  of  living  beings,  linked  probably  with  ourselves 
in  the  conunon  thouj^  mysterious  destiny  of  intellectual  and 
immortal  man. 

If  the  grand  truths  of  astronomy,  then,  have  been  imperfectly 
i^I»-eciated  by  astronomers  themselves, — ^if  they  have  not  ob- 
tained credence  among  the  great  and  influential  characters  who 
give  to  their  age  *  its  form  and  pressure,' — and  if  they  are  abso- 
Intely  unknown  to  the  millions  of  thinking  beings  who  form  the 
living  mass  of  the  social  world, — how  important  must  it  be  to 

vox.  II.  NO.  HI.  B  diflFuse, 
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diffiise,  among  these  various  classes,  a  precise  yet  popular  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  history  6i  the  heavens  ! 

It  is  not  because  astronomy  is  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  or 
becaose  it  has  the  precddeney  of  them  all,  thai  \ve  recotmxiend 
it  86  a  subject  which  the  young  should  study,  and  on  which  the 
old  should  meditate.  In  common  with  all  the  other  sciences, 
it  possesses  for  the  intellectual  eye  charms  of  the  highest  order. 
Like  them,  it  developes  and  strengthens  the  mental  powers ;  it 
affords  to  our  curiosity  the  highest  gratification,  ana  is  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  most  useful  and  important  arts  of 
civilized  life.  But  in  its  other  bearings,  it  is  above  and  beyond 
them  all.  It  brings  within  the  mind's  grasp  the  noblest  efforts 
of  divine  workmanship.  Amid  its  engrossing  views  of  all  that 
is  magnificent  and  sublime  in  the  universe,  it  extinguishes  all 
that  is  grovellmg  and  temporary.  It  supplies  morality  and  reli- 
gion with  their  surest  and  most  powerful  checks;  while  the 
judgment  and  the  imagination  of  those  who  pursue  it  are  ii- 
cessantly  conversant  with  those  pure  and  exalted  spkores, 
throiigh  which  their  disembodied  spirits  may  be  yet  destined  to 
range. 

Tlius  associated  with  our  duties  and  destinies,  astronomy 
supplies  us  with  vigorous  principles  of  acticm ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  right  apprehension  and  belief  of 
its  truths,  are  inoompatible  with  tlie  vices  and  corruptions  of  oar 
deteriorated  nature.  It  is,  in  short,  to  the  eye  and  the  judg^ 
ment  of  man,  what  the  doctrines  of  our  faith  are  to  his  heart 
and  ins  afiiections;  and  those  win)  are  deaf  to  the  soft  accents 
which  breathe  from  the  records  of  divine  love,  may  yet  listen  to 
that  deep-toned  voice  which  breaks  from  the  creations  of  divine 
power. 

If  such  is  likely  to  be  the  influence  of  the  study  of  astronoatiy, 
it  ought  to  be  made  an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  youth  ; 
and  we  would  implore  the  fathers  of  our  Charcfa,  and  those 
pious  men  of  all  sects  who  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of 
their  race,  to  take  into  their  hands  this  efiicacious  auxiliary,  and 
thus  to  arm  themselves  with  fresh  means  of  promoting  their 
benevolent  designs. 

There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that  this  scienee 
requires  for  its  comprehension  any  powers  but  those  of  the  most 
ordinary  kind.  The  grandest  and  Uie  most  general  views,  and 
the  minutest  and  most  varied  details  of  astronomical  knowledge 
may  be  thoroughly  communicated  to  youths  without  any  previous 
mathematical  instruction. 

In  studying  the  form  of  our  own  globe  su^ended  in  absolixte 
jipace>  and  revolving  daily  round  its  axis  while  it  is  carried  an- 
nually 
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tfotOy  roamA  the  sub,  it  is  iM)t  necessary  thftt  m^  sh6uld  be  aUe 
to  measure  a  degree  of  the  nieridian^  or  understand  how  thi3 
dotthte  motion  could  be  impressed  on  a  quiescent  sphere.  In 
cooftprebendii^  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  in  perfora>. 
bg  the  simple  (operation  of  computing  them^  it  is  not  necessarjr 
that  we  sbovld  master  the  problem  of  three  bodies,  or  understand 
the  irr^iilarities  of  the  solar  and  lunar  orMt^  by  the  aid  of  which 
the  true  places  of  the  luminaries  are  deduced  from  their  mean 
notions.  In  assuring  ourselves  that  the  stars  aiie  immeasurably 
4lifitant  from  our  own  planetary  system^  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  cQscuss  their  piuidlaxes  and  their  proper  motions;  and  in  ex* 
tending  our  enquiries  to  the  binary  and  ternary  combinations 
of  the  double  stars,  in  which  we  discover  numberless  planetary 
systems  in  the  remotest  distances  of  space,  we  need  not  occupy 
oorselves  with  the  construction  of  the  delicate  micrometers,  or 
the  methods  of  nice  observation  by  which  such  systems  have 
been  estahliabed. 

Astronomers,  even,  there  are,  who  have  enriched  their  science 
with  the  noblest  discoveries,  and  yet  could  neither  calculate  an 
eclipse  nor  observe  an  occultation :-— while  those  who  hare  fur*^ 
aislfed  the  mathematician  with  the  co-efficients  of  his  formulas 
are  unable  to  understand  how  by  the  magic  of  analyab  their 
own  observations  have  been  transformed  into  general  laws  of 
the  nnivorse.  The  illustrious  Lagrange,  who  made  the  grand 
ittsoovery  of  the  physical  stability  of  the  solar  system,  was  igno- 
iant  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  zenith  sector  and  the 
moral  quadrant ;  and  an  eminent  living  astnmomer,  M.  fiiot, 
wb«i  he  went  to  Shetland  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum, is  said  to  have  learned,  on  board  the  vessel  which  con- 
reyed  him^  the  use  of  Hadle/s  sextant,  one  of  the  simj^st 
instruments  in  practical  astronomy.  There  is  perhaps  no  man 
alive  who  is  deeply  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  astnmomicai 
aeience ;  and  baice  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  knowledge  of 
its  difficult  methods  and  of  its  recondite  theories  are  in  any 
respect  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  its  general  doc- 
trines. 

But  without  the  aid  of  these  considerations^  we  may  place  our 
argOHient  in  a  bolder  attitude.  Though  we  have  excluded  the 
theoretical  part  of  astronomy  as  unnecessary  to  a  proper  under- 
standing erf  the  system  of  the  universe,  yet  many  of  those  very 
tiieories,  and  much  of  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  profoundest 
part  of  the  subject,  are  capable  of  being  established  by  experi- 
mental evidence  or  by  a  species  of  proof,  which,  though  less 
rigid  than  tiiat  of  mathematical  demonstration,  is  yet  equally 
conclusive^  and  to  some  minds  even  more  convincing.    Evi- 
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dence  much  inferior  to  that  of  geometry  serves  us  for  a  guide  in 
all  the  most  important  af&irs  of  life.  Even  on  the  authority  of 
presumptive  proof  do  we  risk  our  own  lives,  and  put  to  hazard 
those  of  our  fellow  men ; — and  why  should  we  scorn  to  be  lighted 
by  the  same  torch  through  the  mazes  of  science,  though  there  be 
a  purer  and  more  inaccessible  light,  which  might  guide  us  in  a 
less  devious  course  ?  *  There  are  minds  indeed  of  high  capa- 
city which  are  not  only  fatigued  but  even  disgusted  with  the  formal 
chainwork  of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  while  others  are 
appalled  at  the  very  aspect  of  its  symbols,  and  are  absolutely  iii*- 
capable  of  following  its  substitutions  and  its  reciprocations ; — 
and  yet  both  these  classes  of  men,  including  the  great  mass  of 
our  rational  species,  will  listen  to  the  wonders  of  science  as  if 
to  a  romance  of  the  most  engrossing  interest,  and  actually  pant 
after  those  noble  truths  from  which  an  imperfect  system  of  in- 
struction seems  for  ever  to  have  debarred  them. 

For  the  use  of  such  men  it  would  surely  be  a  national  object 
to  provide  a  complete,  an  intelligible,  and  an  amusing  system  of 
instruction ;  but  this  could  be  executed  only  by  persons  deeply 
versed  in  the  sciences,  who  had  studied  them  in  all  their 
aspects,  and  who  would  enter  so  zealously  upon  their  task,  as  to 
deem  it  as  great  an  honour  to  discover  a  new  process  of  illus* 
trating  what  is  obscure,  and  of  simplifying  what  is  complex,  as 
to  invent  a  new  instrument,  or  add  a  new  fact  to  science. 
Founded  on  the  principles  we  have  stated,  such  a  system  would 
embrace  works  for  the  use  of  schools,  which  we  regard  as  the 
most  important  of  all,  and  works  of  a  more  advanced  character, 
for  the  perusal  of  the  upper,  the  middle,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
society. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  sidd,  that  such  a  plan  has  been  partly- 
accomplished,  and  will  be  speedily  executed  by  the  Society  /or 
the  diffusion  of  Knowledgey  but  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel, 
that  our  plan  is  very  different  from  theirs,  and  our  expectation  of 
its  success  founded  upon  a  different  principle. 

We  cannot  mention  this  Institution  without  the  highest  feel- 
ings  of  respect ;  and  we  should  not  hazard  a  criticism  upon  its 
labours,  without  the  sincerest  wish  to  strengthen  its  arm  and 
extend  its  power.  An  association  of  men  of  all  ranks,  who  have 
devoted  their  wealth  and  their  leisure  to  propagate  the  blessings 

•  We  consider  it  quite  possible  to  bring  down  to  ordinary  capacities  even  the  truths 
of  pure  mathematics,  by  the  substitution  of  a  less  general  and  precise  species  of  evidence. 
We  have  ourselves  made  the  attempt,  and  hence  we  are  satisfied  of  its  entire  practica- 
bility. Into  what  a  small  space  would  the  useful  and  practical  truths  of  geometry  be 
jeduced,  were  we  to  dispense  with  the  auxiliary  propositions  which  are  required  merely 
to  complete  the  rigid  process  of  demonstration.  How  simple,  for  example,  would  be 
ihe  doctrine  of  parallel  lines! 

of 
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of  knowledge  among  their  countrymen,  is  an  institution  of  wbidi 
England  may  be  justly  proud,  and  one  which,  we  tiiink,  the 
characters  of  its  members  might  have  protected  from  the  inso- 
lence of  the  ignorant,  and  from  the  suspicions  of  the  timorous. 
Need  we  travel  beyond  the  British  isles  to  read  the  bloody  page 
which  records  the  pre-eminence  of  a  wise  over  an  ignorant 
population  ?  Need  we  ask  the  Rulers  of  the  Earth,  whether 
tbey  have  swayed  their  sceptres  with  least  trouble  over  the 
children  of  ignorance  and  vice,  or  over  the  disciples  of  wisdom 
and  of  virtue? 

It  seems  to  us  an  insult  against  the  Omniscient  Spirit,  who 
said  **  Let  light  be,"  to  breathe  even  the  thought  that  that 
light  should  ever  be  obscured.  The  red-eyed  fiend  of  Revolution 
is  more  the  offspring  of  Ignorance,  than  even  the  squalid  demon 
of  Superstition ;  and  if,  on  this  convulsed  and  restless  globe, 
social  order  is  ever  to  acquire  a  permanent  establishment,  it  can 
only  be  beneath  the  azure  of  its  most  enlightened  zone,  and 
amid  the  impregnable  strongholds  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue. 
We  look  not  with  complacency  upon  that  ever-stirring  spirit  of 
change  which  would  uproot  what  is  old  and  tried,  and  replace  it 
with  speculations  of  questionable  soundness,  and  of  ambiguous 
issue; — but  the  next  spirit  to  this  in  danger  is  that  which 
resists  the  growth  of  improving  institutions, — of  that  slow,  but 
sure  process  of  amelioration,  which  feels  the  security  of  each 
successive  step.  We  would  conjure,  then,  our  sagacious  states- 
men— we  woidd  call  upon  our  spiritual  and  temporal  aristocracy, 
either  to  give  their  best  aid  to  the  Institution  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  or  to  establish  another  under  their  own  eye. 

At  a  period  like  the  present,  when  our  laws  are  in  a  state  of 

improvement,  when  liberty  of   person  and  of   thought    are 

secured — ^when  agriculture  and  commerce  are  freed  from  their 

shackles ;  and  when  religion  and  humanity  are  shedding  their 

benign  influence  over  the  land,  it  would  be  a  strange  anomaly  to 

check  the  diffusion  of  that  intellectual  light  which  gives  beauty 

and  stability  to  the  whole.     In  vain  will  the  sap  ascend  through 

these,  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  national  oak, — in  vain  will  its 

roots  extend  themselves  beneath  the  solid  rock  3  for,  unless  the 

Ugfat  of  day  elaborates  its  juices  in  the  leaf,  they  will  descend  in 

putrid  currents  through  its  trunk,  and  dissolve  even  that  knotted 

and  sinewy  strength  which  no  external  enemy  could  subdue. 

There  is  one  view  of  the  subject  which  we  presume  is  not  a 
common  one,  and  which  we  would  recommend  to  the  considera* 
tion  of  those  who  are  ndt  friendly  to  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. The  Society  organized  for  this  purpose  have  chiefly  had 
in  view  the  improvement  of  the  industrious  classes^  although 

they 
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they  have  stated  it  as  a  probable  effect  of  their  labours,  that  the 
instruction  thus  conveyed  would  find  its  way  to  the  upper  ranks, 
and  we  believe  it  is  this  view  of  the  matter  that  has  excited  the 
fears  of  many  good  men.  If  the  arrangements  of  the  Society 
were  to  baiefit  only  the  working  classes ;  if  the  knowledge  which 
they  diffuse  were  to  settle  only  at  this  lower  level,  and  if  the 
middle  and  the  higher  ranks  were  to  receive  it  only  by  an  up- 
ward current,  we  should  not  scruple  to  condemn  a  system  which 
thus  inverted  the  natural  order  of  society,  and  rendered  those 
who  must  obey  the  intellectual  superiors  of  those  who  must 
command.  But  such  a  state  of  things  is  absolutely  impossible. 
An  instructed  peasantry,  and  an  ignorant  aristocracy,  is  almost 
a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  cannot,  under  any  circumstances, 
co-exist.  It  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  working  classes  that 
is  capable  of  understanding  the  valuable  works  published  by  the 
society,  and  only  a  small  number  of  these  who  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benevolence  which  is  offered  them.  The  sweat  of 
the  brow  is  not  favourable  to  the  operations  of  the  brain ;  and 
the  leisure  which  follows  the  daily  labour  of  the  peasant  and 
the  manufacturer,  would,  even  if  no  other  demands  were  made 
upon  it,  afford  but  little  scope  for  the  over-acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Long  will  it  be  ere  the  English  husbandman  renounces 
for  study  the  pleasures  of  his  weekly  holiday,  and  long  may  it 
be  ere  the  Scottish  peasant  be  withdrawn  by  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge from  the  duties  of  his  Sabbath,  and  from  the  simple  rites 
of  his  morning  and  his  evening  sacrifice.  Groundless,  therefore, 
is  the  fear  that  education  will  ever  elevate  the  labouring  classes 
above  their  relative  level,  or  interiFere  with  their  obligations  as 
men  and  as  citizens.  The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Know- 
ledge will  have  accomplished  a  great  task  when  they  have 
opened  in  every  comer  of  the  land  the  pure  fountains  of  science, 
to  which  the  poorest  and  the  most  ignorant  may  apply ;  and  the 
alarms  of  the  timorous  %vill  speedily  subside  when  they  find  that 
the  middle  and  the  higher  classes  will  drink  most  deeply  at  the 
sacred  spring. 

It  is  chimerical,  indeed,  to  suppose  that  knowledge,  when 
once  cheap  and  fre^,  vidll  ever  confine  itself  to  any  sphere;  and 
it  is  more  chimerical  still  to  believe  that  it  vnM  settle  among 
those  classes  who  have  the  least  leisure,  the  least  taste,  and  the 
least  occasion  for  pursuing  it.  Expansive  in  its  very  essence, 
it  will  diffuse  itself  in  all  directions  ;  but  liable  as  it  must  al- 
ways be  to  peculiar  obstructions  in  its  downward  course,  it  will 
seek  its  native  haunts  amid  the  leisure,  the  wealth,  and  the  ele- 
gancies of  higher  life.  From  this  upper  atmosphere  it  will  de^ 
scend  through  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  state,  mid  the  force  of 

its 
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the  height  to  whidi  it  hag  been  raised. 

Isipressed,  therefore,  as  we  are  with  the  coimction  that 
knowkdge  can  be  wUely  and  beneficially  diffbsed,  only  when  it 
b^M  to  flow  from  an  elevated  level,  we  would  entreat  the  So* 
eiety,  in  continuing  with  fresh  zeal  their  past  labours,  to  interest 
the  upper  classes  in  their  cause,  both  by  concitiating  their  sup« 
port,  and  providing  a  series  of  works  for  their  especial  use.  The 
influence  and  talents  of  its  members  are  sufficient  to  obtain  the 
patronage  ol  the  sovereign,  the  countenance  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  zealous  co-operation  of  the  established  church.  Thus  sus- 
tained, their  exertions  will  cease  to  be  characterised,  as  they 
have  most  improperiy  been,  as  those  of  a  party,  and  it  will  go 
fbrth  as  the  uBanimous  decree  of  the  nation,  that  the  Trees  of 
Knowledge  and  of  liberty  shall  thrive  together. 

From  this  digression,  which  we  trust  tibe  reader  will  excuse^ 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  main  object  of  this  Review. 

The  work  of  which  we  propose  to  give  an  account  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  astronomers  of  the 
last  century.  In  the  year  1817,  M.  Delambre  published  a 
Histtny  of  jincient  Astronomy ^  in  2  vols,  quarto.  Two  years 
afterwards  appeared  his  History  of  the  Astr^momy  of  the  Middle 
AgeSy  in  2  vols.  4to. ;  and  in  1821,  his  History  of  Modem 
Astronomy,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  was  given  to  the  world.  The  last 
of  these  valuable  works  brought  the  history  of  the  science  down 
to  the  close  of  the  17th  century,  and  the  work  now  under  our 
notice  is  the  concluding  volume  of  the  History  of  Modern 
Astronomy,  which  embraces  the  period  of  the  18th  century, 
commencing  with  the  labours  of  Newton,  and  concluding  with 
those  of  Maskelyne. 

Hitherto  the  History  of  Astronomy  had  been  drawn  up  by 
persons  who  possessed  but  few  of  the  qualifications  which  were 
necessary  for  such  a  task.  The  eloquence  of  Bailly  had  thrown 
a  bright  lustre  over  the  subject;  but  his  imagination  predomi- 
nated over  his  judgment,  and  he  wanted  the  materials  which 
patience  and  erudition  could  alone  supply.  Delambre,  on  the 
contrary,  combined  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  the  Historian 
of  Astoonomy.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  which  was  so  perfect 
that  he  could  speak  it  as  fluently  as  his  vernacular  tongue, 
and  his  acqusdntance  with  the  other  learned  languages,  gave  a 
depth  and  variety  to  his  researches  ;  while  his  knowledge  of  the 
science  in  all  its  details,  and  his  extreme  candour,  and  freedom 
firom  national  prepossessions,  inspired  all  who  knew  him  with  the 
firmest  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  and  in  the 

soundness  of  bis  decisions. 

The 
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The  plan  followed  by  Delambre  is  to  give  an  account  of  the 
writings  and  discoveries  of  each  astronomer  under  a  separate 
head,  accompanied  by  slight  biograpliical  notices.  These  differ- 
ent articles  are  grouped  together  into  eight  books ;  but  except- 
ing the  two  which  treat  of  Newton  and  his  contemporaries,  and 
of  the  school  of  Dominique  Cassini,  they  are  connected  by  no 
obvious  tie,  not  even  that  of  a  chronological  order.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  we  regard  as  a  very  unfortunate  one,  deprives  the 
work  of  the  character  of  a  regular  and  connected  history,  and 
has  prevented  its  author  from  entering  into  those  general  views, 
and  rising  to  that  chaste  eloquence  which  gives  such  a  charm 
to  the  Historical  Sketch  of  Astronomy  which  Laplace  has  sub- 
joined to  his  exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World* 

A  general  idea  of  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us  will  be 
obtained  from  the  following  Ust  of  the  astronomers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  whose  labours  are  recorded  by  our  author. 
We  have  arranged  them  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
nations. 

British  Astronomers. 


Newton 

Whiston                      Flamstead 

Ferguson 

Maclaurin 

Gregory,  David*         Halley 

Sisson 

Pemberton 

Leadbetter                  KeiU 

Bird 

Bliss 

Maskelyne                   Graham 

Bradley 

Cotes 

Mason                        hong 
French  Astronomers. 

Cassini  IL  Jacques                    Godin 

Le  Gentil 

Cassini  III. 

Caesar  Fraiiijois       Condamine 

Du  Sejour 

Cassini  IV. 

Jean*Dominique     Bouguer 

Bailly 

Le  Monniei 

Pezenas 

Jeaurat 

Saron 

Le  Caille 

Mechain 

Louville 

Chappe  Auteroche 

Clairaut 

Delisle 

PingrtS 

Messier 

Fouchy 

Bory 

Italian  ^tronomers. 

Maraldi  I.  Jacques  Philippe     Marinoni 

Keglec 

Maraldi  II. 

Jean  Dominique     Boscovich 

Simonelli 

Maraldi  III 

.  Jacques  Philippe  Xiraenes 

Frisi 

Manfredi 

Melchior  de  Briga 

*  Although  Delambre  has  been  at  great  pains  to  record  the  dates  of  the  births  and 
deaths  of  the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  it  is  strange  that  neither  he  nor  the 
editor,  M.  Mathieu,  should  have  known  the  year  of  the  birth  and  death  of  David  Gregory. 
Delambre  states,  in  the  text,  that  he  did  not  know  the  time  of  his  birth,  and  that  be  died 
in  1708.  Had  they  referred  to  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  the  proper  authority  for  a 
Scottish  aathor,  they  would  have  found  that  David  Qregory  was  born  in  1661,  and  died 
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Gbrmak  AffnoNoiuEs. 

Tobias  Mayer  Wuraelbaoer. 

Danish  Astronomers. 

Horrebow. 
Swedish  Astronomers. 
Wargentin. 
Swiss  Astronomers. 
Maupertuis. 
In  examining  the  preceding  list,  it  is  not  easy  to  discoTer  the 
pnnciple  by  which  Delambre  was  guided  in  selecting  the  subjects 
which  were  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  present  volume. 
If  he  meant  to  limit  the  astronomers  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  those  who  laboured  and  died  during  that  period,  then  the 
names  ofMeehain,  DeLa  Ltmde^  Maskdyne^  and  Jfef^ter,  ought 
to  have  been  omitted,  as  they  died  in  the  years  1804,  1807) 
1811,  and  1817,  respectively.    If  he  meant,  as  we  think  he 
should  have  done,  to  limit  them  to  those  whose  labours  were 
principally  performed  during  the  century,  without  any  reference 
to  the  dates  of  their  births  and  deaths,  then  he  has  omitted  an 
account  of  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Herschel  and  Laplace. 
it  may  be  said  mdeed,  that  these  illustrious  men  were  alive 
when  Delambre  composed  his  work ;  but  this  ajpology,  if  it  be 
sufficient  for  omitting  the  grandest  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  cannot  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Euler,  D'Alembert, 
Ckmdorcet,  Lambert,  Bemouilli,  Short,  Dollond  and  Ramsden^ 
whose  valuable  labours  occupy  no  prominent  place  in  the  pre- 
sent work. 

With  all  our  admiration  of  Delambre,  therefore,  and  of  every- 
thing which  he  himself  published,  we  cannot  but  regard  ms 
Astronomy  of  the  Eighteenth  CetUury  as  a  fragment,  which 
gives  a  very  defective  and  imperfect  view  of  the  brilliant  dis- 
coveries which  marked  the  penod  to  which  it  relates ;  and  unless 
it  is  yet  completed  by  the  labours  of  some  friend  who  takes  a 
deep  interest  in  the  reputation  of  its  author,  it  can  never  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  capital  to  that  noble  pillar,  on  which 
Delambre  has  inscribed  the  history  of  astronomy. 

In  reply  to  these  observations  it  may  be  urged,  that  M.  De* 
lambre  himself  considered  his  work  as  nearly  complete,^  and 

that 

*  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Professor  Moll  of  Utrecht,  he,  says,  'I  have 
almost  finished  the  third  volume,  which  will  be  entitled  Tke  A»trommy  of  the  Eight- 
eenik  Centwry,  and  which  will  terminate  with  the  labours  of  Maskelyne.  It  will  em- 
brace in  a  separate  book,  the  history  of  the  measurement  of  the  earth,  from  that  of  1700| 
to  the  time  when  the  volume  shall  appear.  In  these  three  volumes,  I  have  told  only 
what  is  tnie,  and  notbing  which  is  not  <^ble  of  being  proved ;  but  I  have,  at  the  same 
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that  he  shewed  the  entire  MS.  to  M.  Mathieu,  and  even 
superintended  the  printing  of  the  first  144  paffes.  But  this 
only  proves  that  the  mind  of  this  distinguished  man  had 
begun  to  fail^  and  that  the  dread  of  leaving  unfinished  the  last 
volume  of  so  extensive  a  work,  exaggerated  by  the  approach  of 
bodily  decay,  had  induced  him  to  hurry  it  to  its  completion. 

But  whether  this  be  the  case  or*  not,  we  might  have  expected 
that  his  pupil  and  friend  M.  Mathieu,  who  was  every  way  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  would  have  exerted  himself  to  supply  its 
defects.  He  has,  indeed,  added  several  importaat  and  useful 
notes,  some  of  which  are  illustrative  of  the  text,  while  others 
are  intended  to  supply  particular  defects ;  but  none  of  them  ar^ 
calculated  to  fill  up  those  great  gaps  in  the  history  of  astronomy 
to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  principal  additions  of  the  Editor  refer  to  the  subject  d 
astronomical  refractions,  on  which  he  has  given  a  note  of  twenty 
closely-printed  quarto  pages  '^ — ^to  the  lei^^  of  the  penduhnn ; 
to  the  history  of  the  prismatic  micrometers  of  Rochoa  and 
Boscovich,  a  subject  of  compiuratively  little  interest }  to  the  hi9« 
tory  ot  the  application  of  telescopes  to  divided  instruments ;  to 
the  figure  oi  the  earthy  as  deduced  from  the  lunar  action  ;  to 
the  secubn*  equadon  of  the  moon;  to  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes ;  and  to  the  history  of  the  heliometers  of  Savery^ 
Bouguer,  and  Dollond.  All  the  notes  are  very  creditable  to  tb^ 
learning  and  science  of  the  Editor ;  but  as  the  last,  on  the 
beliometer  of  Savery,  is,  in  our  opinion,  highly  unjust^  both  to 
him  and  Dollond,  a  regard  for  the  scientific  credit  of  our  country 
compels  us  to  examine  it. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  practical  astronomer,  that  Mr. 
Servtngton  Savery,  of  Exeter,  communicated  to  the  Rojral 
Society,  on  the  26th  October,  1743,  a  description  of  a  heliometer, 
for  measuring  the  diameter  of  the  sun  by  a  tetescope  consifttinif 
of  two  obfect-glas&es.  The  receipt  of  the  paper  was  acknow- 
ledged with  great  formality ;  and,  as  if  it  were  to  become  the 
object  of  scientific  dispute,  the  President  himself  inscribed  upon 
it  his  name,  with  the  date  and  circumstances  of  its  delivery. 
The  Society  requested  Dr.  Bradley  to  give  them  an  account  of 
the  paper ;  but  this  astronomer  most  improperly  neglected  his 

ttnw,  told  the  whole  truth.  I  anticipate  that  I  shall  be  considered  as  sometimes  severe, 
but  I  hare  taken  my  resolution.  la  ordioary  life  I  listen  to  everything,  without  dis- 
puting with  any  person ;  but  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  after  a  long  and  severe  examina- 
tion,  and  I  wish  to  discharge  a  duty  to  my  conscience.  My  work,  attacks  no  living 
author;  and  if  any  one  cavils  with  me,  it  must  be  in  favour  of  some  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  whose  errors  he  is  anxious  to  cover,  or  whose  merits  he  wishes  to  exaggerate,  by 
•ttributiAg  to  him  what  be  has  not  done,  and  borrowed  without  aokaowledgm«nt  from, 
others*'— Profewor  Moll's  Slogi  cfDtkimbrej  published  in  Dutdi. 
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doty,  die  MS.  regained  nnpnbinhed,  and  Mr.  SavciyJfcd,  In 
1748 — fire  years  aflerwftrda — ^ihe  cdebrated  Bonder  conmMmi* 
catcd  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  dei^criptionof  aheliometer 
identically  the  same  with  SaverVs,  This  fact  wad  announced  m 
a  letter  from  M.  Pezenas  to  Mr.  Short,  who,  recollecting  td 
have  heard  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr.  Savery.  wrote 
to  the  Elari  of  Macclesfield,  who  obtained  the  paper  from  JBradley^ 
and  printed  it  in  the  Transactions  for  1758. 

From  some  oversight,  certainly  not  from  want  of  candour,  M. 
Delambre  does  not  mention  the  mvention  of  Savery  at  all ;  and 
M.  Mathiea  feels  himself  called  upon  to  state  the  circumstances 
of  Savery's  priority,  which  he  does  with  perfect  fairness.  But> 
as  if  it  were  impossible  to  perform  this  duty  without  some  sort 
of  reclamation,  Nf.  Mathieu  adds,  ^  On  voity  par  cet  expose  des 
/aits,  que  Souguer  avait  imagine  et  pubK4  son  Mliom^re  cinq 
ans  avant  aue  Van  songeat  en  Angleterre  it  pubUer  les  idSes  de 
Savery**  Now,  although  Savery's  invention  is  here  charac- 
terized merely  as  an  idea,  and  as  such  is  contrasted  with  the 
positive  instrument  of  Bouguer,  yet  it  appears  from  Savery's 
own  paper,  that  he  had  actually  constructed  his  heKometer  in 
several  ingenious  forms,  and  had  even  appHed  the  idea  to 
reflecting  telescopes.  His  paper  is  highly  ingenious,  and 
entitles  its  author  to  a  respectable  rank  among  the  inventors  of 
astronomical  instruments. 

In  1753  Mr.  Dollond  submitted  to  the  Royal  Society  an 
improvement  on  the  heliometer,  which  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Divided  Object-glass  Micrometer.  In  place  of  using 
two  separate  object-glasses,  like  Savery*  and  Bouguer,  he 
divided  an  object-glass  into  two  parts,  by  a  plane  passingthrough 
its  centre.  These  two  segments  were  helcl  in  the  same  relative 
position  which  they  occupied  when  they  were  not  asunder,  by  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  which  also  moved  them  to  diflferent  dis- 
tances from  that  position,  sind  indicated  the  angular  magnitude 
of  any  Asc,  or  well-marked  celestial  arc,  whose  two  images  were 
brought  into  contact.  This  improvement  has  been  long  in 
actual  use ;  and  Delambre  has,  with  his  never-failing  love  of 
justice,  acknowledged  its  superiority  to  the  heliometer  of  Bou- 
guer. ^  La  construction  de  Dollond,"  says  he,  "  a  ohtenu  la 
prif&rence,  et  etle  la  meritaitJ*  Against  this  decision  of  his 
master,  however,  M.  Mathieu  has  appealed  in  the  following 
note: — 

'  La  construction  de  Bouguer  exige  deux  objectifs  de  m^me 
foyer,  ce  qui  est  difficile  &  rencontrer.     Dollond  emploie  les  deu3t 

•  Mr.  S«?«i7  totadty  coaatniclMi  a  Divided  Object^lMs  Mioonettf,  «  U/oX  wbiok 
"^  lo  have  esc«Md  the  notice  of  alt  tbe  biatoriaDi  of  the  science. 
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moitifes  d'uii  objectif :  c*es  demi-objectifs  sobt  bien  d*iin  m6me  foyer; 
mais  lis  donneat  des  images  qui  ne  sotit  jamais  bien  nettes»  parceque 
les  deux  moititSs  d'un  objectif  achromatique  ne  sont  presque  ja- 
mais achromatiques  st^parement.  De  Ik  vient  Tincertitude  que  Toa 
trouve  gf^xM^ralement  daiis  les  mesures  faites  avec  le  Micrometre  ob- 
jectif, Ainsi  DoUondf  en  substituant  des  demi-objectifs  aujn  objectift 
entiers  a  plutot  gatk  qu'ameUori  VhkHomttre  de  Bouguer.* 

This  decision  has  we  confess  surprised  us  in  no  slight  degree. 
In  contradicting  so  boldly  the  judgment  pronounced  by  De- 
lambre>  his  pupil  must  have  believed  that  he  possessed  a  supe- 
rior knowledge  of  the  subject^  or  must  have  allowed  himself  to 
be  swayed  by  the  most  unreasonable  national  partiality.  The 
objection  to  JDOuguer'sheliometer^  derived  from  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  two  object-glasses  of  the  same  focal  lengthy  and  of 
the  same  optical  character^  is  quite  unanswerable ;  and  M.  Ma- 
thieu  has  admitted  the  force  of  this  objection  when  he  states  that 
Bouguer  was  obliged  to  grind  eight  object-glasses  in  the  same 
tool^  and  then  choose  the  two  that  had  the  same  focal  length. 
But  unless  these  eight  object  glasses  were  all  made  of  the  same 
glass^  which  would  not  be  an  easy  matter,  when  they  are  to  be 
achromatic  ones,  there  could  be  no  hopes  of  obtaining  two  out  of 
the  e^tht  that  should  come  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  in  their 
focal  distance.  In  the  construction  of  DoUond,  on  the  contrary, 
the  focal  length  of  the  two  semi-lenses  must  be  mathematically 
the  same^  and  the  images  whidi  they  form  must  have  exactly 
the  same  character. 

Bui  M.  M athieu  tells  us,  that  half  of  an  achromatic  object-fflass 
is  almost  never  achromatic.  To  such  an  argument  it  would  be 
a  sufficient  reply  to  say.  Let  not  such  semi-lenses  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  instrument,  but  let  those  only  be  employed 
in  which  the  achromatism  is  as  complete  in  the  half  lens  as  in  the 
whole  lens,  a  property  which  can  be  easily  determined  previous 
to  its  bisection.  We  deny,  however,  that  the  fact  stated  by 
Mathieu  is  a  general  one,  or  even  that  it  can  exist  in  such 
object-glasses  as  those  made  by  Tulley  and  Fraunhofer.  If  the 
two  halves  of  an  achromatic  lens  are  not  free  from  colour  taken 
separately,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  be  free  from  colour 
when  combined ;  for,  since  each  of  them,  by  the  hypothesis,  gives 
a  coloured  image  of  the  sun,  these  two  coloured  images  must  be 
identically  the  same,  having  the  colours  of  equal  breadth  and 
similarly  arranged ;  but  two  similarly  coloured  images  can  never, 
by  their  superposition,  form  a  colourless  image,  which  they 
must  in  this  case  do,  by  the  supposition  of  M .  Mathieu.  This 
an^ment  we  may  now  safely  terminate  with  the  statement,  that 
Professor  Bessel,  one  of  the  first  practical  astronomers  of  the 
nge^  has  had  executed  by  Fraunhofer  an  achromatic  object  glass, 
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e^ht  feet  in  focal  length,  and  six  inches  la  diameter,  &r  the 
porpoee]  of  being  cut  into  DoUond'a  diflded  object-gla«t 
micrometer.  When  a  French  astronomer  of  equal  eelebritj 
shall  conetmct  for  hin  own  use  a  heliometer  of  Bougoer^s,  with 
two  entire  achromatic  object-glasses,  we  shall  then  think  lets 
unfinrourably  of  the  opinion  which  we  have  been  controyerting. 

Having  thus  endearoured  to  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  structure  and  materials  of  DebMnbre's  work>  and  of  the 
additions  which  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  Elditor,  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  consider  more  particularly  the  defects  in  it  which 
require  to  be  supplied,  and  shall  attempt  to  give  such  a  sketch 
of  these  important  parts  of  the  history  of  the  science,  as  may  be 
useful  to  the  astronomer,  and  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

The  points  to  which  we  refer  may  be  arranged  under  three 
heads. 

I.  Tlie  History  of  the  Improvement  of  the  Reflectu^  Tele- 
scope, by  which  it  enabled  astronomers  to  make  the  most  impor« 
tant  discoveries  in  the  heavens. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Invention  and  Improvement  of  Achro« 
matic  Telescopes. 

III.  A  Greneral  View  of  the  Discoveries  in  sideseal  Astronomy* 
which  VFe  owe  to  the  genius  and  indefatigable  perseverance  of 
Sh-WUliamHerschel.* 

I.  Although  the  reflecting  telescope  was  invented  by  Gr^ory, 
and  actually  constructed  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  during  the. sevens 
teenth  century,  yet  it  was  not  till  the  eighteenth  century  that  it 
became  an  instrument  deddedly  superior  to  the  refracting  te^ 
lescope,  and  capable  of  being  successfully  applied  to  the  exami-» 
nation  of  tiie  heavens.  Sir  Isaac  had  made  them  only  six  inches 
long ;  but  in  1720,  Mr.  Hadley,  of  Essex,  had  constructed  two 
Newtonian  reflectors,  five  feet  three  inches  in  length,  one  of 
which  he  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Aided 
by  his  instructions,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bradley  and  the  Honour- 
able Samuel  Molyneux  entered  upon  the  same  task.  The  first 
which  they  made  was  finished  in  May,  1724,  and  was  about 
twenty-six  inches  long.  They  executed  another  seven  inches 
long,  and  were  occupied  with  a  third  of  eight  feet  in  focal  length. 
The  first  of  these  instruments,  or  one  of  the  same  focal  lengthy 
was  elq;antly  fitted  up  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  presented  to  hb 
Majesty  John  V.,  King  of  Portugal. 

Tlie  first  person  who  executed  reflecting  telescopes  for  public 
sale  was  Mr.  Hauksbee,  who  made  (me  of  three  feet  and  a  half* 
one  of  six  feet,  and  another  of  twelve  feet.  Mr.  Scarlet  and 
Mr.  Heame,  mathematical  instrument  makers  in  London,,  wero 
instructed  in  the  process  of  grinding  and  polishiog  specoto^  bj 

r~.       :  •'This  9ul\)ect  is  too  extensive  to  be  treated  »t  present, 
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Mr.  Molyiieazy  and  e^er  aitenrards  the  reflectiog  teteaeb^ 
Jbecams  <me  of  Uie  artidet  of  mAnufacture  with  eyery  reguhr 
c^Hician. 

A  groat  step  in  the  iiiipro?«ment  of  the  reflecting  teleeoqie 
was  made  by  James  Shorty  of  Edinburgh*  By  giving  a  comoet 
figure  to  the  specula,  and  by  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  parts  of 
the  infltrumeiit,  he  executed  telescopes  which  £ar  surpassed  any 
of  those  made  in  London.  With  one  only  four  inches  and  a 
iudf  long)  he  saw  in  the  clearest  manner  the  satellites  of  Jitpiter; 
and  with  another  only  fifteen  inches  in  focal  lengthy  the  five  sa* 
lellites  of  Saturn  were  several  times  distinctly  seen  together* 
In  17^9  when  this  celebrated  optician  had  settled  in  L^ndon^ 
he  made,  for  Lord  Thomas  Spencer,  a  reflecting  telescope  tmelve 
feet  in  focal  length,  which  cost  630/. ;  and  in  1752  he  com- 
pleted one  for  the  King  of  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  1200/. 

The  exoeDeiice  of  Mr.  Short's  instmments  brought  the.  re- 
flecting tekacope  into  genwal  use ;  and  when  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Herschel  was  first  drawn  to  the  wonders  ci  astronomy,  by 
stadying  the  popular  treatise  of  Ferguson,  be  resolved  to  con- 
struct a  reflecting  telescope,  to  enable  him  to  see  wiUi  his  own 
eyes  the  most  interesting  of  the  celestial  phenomena.  In  177^ 
hye  completed  a  five-feet  reflector,  and  he  afterwards,  when  re« 
siding  at  Bath,  made  them  seven  feet,  ten  feet,  and  twenty  feet» 
in  food  length.  In  order  to  obtain  an  exeeUent  speculum  for 
his  twenty-feet  telescope,  he  selected  one  out  of  no  fewer  than 
eighty  J  ail  of  which  he  had  ground  and  polished  with  his  own 
liatids.  The  genius  and  perseverance  which  created  instruments 
of  such  transcendent  magnitude  were  not  likdy  to  terminate 
here.  In  the  examination  of  tlie  starry  heavens,  the  ultimate 
object  of  his  labours.  Dr.  Herschel  exhibited  the  same  exalted 
qualifications,  and  in  a  few  years  he  rose  from  the  level  of 
humble  life,  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  name  more  glorious  than  that 
of  the  si^s  and  warriors  of  ancient  times,  and  as  immortal  aa 
the  objects  with  which  it  will  be  for  ever  associated.  Nor  waa 
it  in  the  youthful  ardour  of  the  spring  of  life  that  these  triumphe 
of  reason  were  achieved.  Dr.  Herschel  had  almost  reached  hie 
fortieth  year  before  his  career  of  discovery  began ;  and  it  waa 
in  the  autumn  and  the  winter  (rf  his  days  that  he  gathered  in 
his  rich  harvest  of  glory.  The  discovery  of  a  new  planet  at  the 
remotest  limits  of  the  solar  system,  was  the  first  reward  of  his 
diligence ;  and  new  double  and  multiple  stars,  and  new  nebulae 
and  clusters  of  stars,  were  added  in  thousands  to  the  list  of 
oelesttal  bodies. 

Dr.  Herschel  now  introduced  what  he  called  the  JFhmt  view^ 
H  new  method  of  observing,  in  which  the  small  speculum  is  laid 
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«Ue,  and  tiie  wftioaomer  looks  doectly  thro«^  mx  teya^Rtt  at 
llie  image  formed  by  the  fieat  mifror.  By  Hm  meaoi  «»# 
hilf  of  ^e  light  is  saved,  and  so  great  was  the  brightoesa  with 
vhkb  this  method  exhibited  the  edeetiai  bediesy  that  when  Dte^ 
Ueradiel  first  applied  it  to  the  Georgium  Sidua^  be  disoovevad 
t/fFO  of  the  sfttellites  of  that  (danet. 

Aiming  at  still  higher  objects.  Dr.  Herschel  began  in  1781  !• 
esoatnicit  a  refledor  ttiri^  feet  long,  and  haFhig  a  speeulum 
tMrty-^ur  inches  in  diameter  |  but,  in  canse^aenee  of  the 
sperakun  having  cracked  while  cooling,  its  ooamletiDD  was  for 
some  time  delayed.  In  the  meantiine  Geoige  IIL,  tlmH^h  thi^ 
Baggeatimi  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  agreed  to  defray  the  expense 
of  Uie  laijgest  instrument  that  could  be  made.  Dr.  Herscbd 
accordingly  began,  in  178^9  to  construct  his /br^  feet  telescope, 
with  a  sp^nilum /or^y-nine  and  a  Ao^/*  inches  in  diameter.  On 
the  2atb  AD^gnet,  1789,  the  day  after  it  was  finisbod,  he  dis- 
oavered  a  new  satellite  belonging  to  the  planet  Saturn,  Mid 
dosiiig  the  same  year  he  deteeted  another  new  satellite  of  Saturn^ 
botk  of  whidi  revolved  within  the  orbits  of  the  five  old  ones 
dteeoveied  by  Huygens  and  Cassini* 

When  we  compare  the  twmktjf  and  forty  feet  telescopes  of 
Ik.  Herachd,  whidi  were  in  use  at  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  the  dx  ineh  reflectors  of  Newton,  which  were  the 
htget^  that  had  been  exeoufced  at  the  beginning  of  the  century^-^ 
and  when  we  contrast  tbe  discoveries  in  sidmal  astronomy,  to 
which  they  led,  with  our  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens  in  the 
days  of  Newton,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  boun- 
daries of  astronomy  were  more  widdy  extended  by  the  reflects 
ing  telescope  alone,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
centory,  than  during  the  whole  period  of  its  jpast  history.  How, 
then,  can  we  account  for  the  totd  omission  of  such  brilliant  disoor 
yeriea  in  an  elaborate  History  of  the  Astronomy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ?  Had  this  woik  been  the  productioo  of  any  other 
aatroDomer  but  Delambre,  we  should  have  ascribed  the  omissioti 
to  an  enry  of  British  science,  by  which  alone  this  extraordinary 
change  was  effected ;  but  as  this  great  man  was  fax  devated 
abof  e  such  narrow  views,  we  can  only  ascribe  his  silence  to  the 
decay  <rf  his  powers,  and  to  the  dread  of  an  unfinished  work. 

In  the  History  of  Human  Inventions  we  can  generally  traoe 
some  continuous  line  by  whicb  the  labours  of  one  age  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  another ;  and  by  which  the  discoveries  of  a« 
iflilividttal  gradually  ascend  above  those  of  his  predecessors.  But 
in  the  reocnrds  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  human  mind  started 
OQt  of  its  ordinary  sphere,  and  in  the  pictttre  which  emblaaons 
its  trinmpha,  the  individuai  bbouraof  jQr.  Herschel  occupy  the 

middle 
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middle  aod  the  foreground  in  viyid  colouring  and  in  powerful  de- 
lineation.  In  surveying  the  vast  ocean  of  discovery  upon  whi<^ 
the  history  of  this  period  embarks  us> — ^his  discovenes  are  the 
sea-lights  whidi  throw  their  columnar  radiance  over  the  deep, 
while  those  of  other  men  are  but  the  gb'mmerings  of  animalcular 
existence^  which  scarcely  shoot  beyond  the  pellicle  which  covers 
them. 

Since  Dr.  Herschel  withdrew  from  the  toils  of  science^  no 
individual  has  arisen  to  extend  his  telescopic  labours.  Mr. 
Ramage  of  Aberdeen  has  indeed  constructed  several  reflectors 
approaching  in  magnitude  to  those  of  Dr.  Herschel ;  but  the 
exertion  of  a  private  individual  speedily  [finds  its  limits ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  this  branch  of  practical  astronomy  Mdll  take 
a  retrograde  course  till  some  British  sovereign  shall  extend  to 
it  the  munificence  of  George  III. 

The  reflecting  telescope^  however,  is  yet  susceptible  of  great 
improvement,  and  many  valuable  discoveries  may  yet  be 
expected  from  its  application  to  the  heavens.  The  production  of 
a  perfect  parabolic  figure  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  process  of 
grinding  and  polishing  specula ;  but,  as  this  seems  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  art,  we  have  still  tiie  means  of  diminishing,  though 
we  may  be  unable  to  remove,  the  spherical  aberration.  Lord 
Oxmantown,  a  young  Irish  nobleman,  of  whom  his  country  ma j 
be  justly  proud,  has  constructed,  with  his  own  hands,  more  than 
one  reflecting  telescope,  in  which  the  great  speculum  consists  of 
three  separate  pieces,  a  central  mirror,  and  two  external  rings'^ 
^hich  are  truly  ground  to  a  spherical  figure,  and  so  adjusted 
by  screws,  that  the  only  aberration  which  remains  is  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  one  of  the  rings  when  acting  alone. 
This  fine  idea  is  capable  of  being  applied  to  large  instruments  ; 
and  we  anxiously  hope  that  his  lordship  will  pursue  it  with  all 
the  energy  of  his  active  mind. 

II.  One  of  the  finest  discoveries  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Is  that  of  the  itchromatic  telescope ;  and,  if  we  owe  to  those 
founded  on  the  principle  of  reflection  the  great  discoveries  of 
sidereal  astronomy,  it  is  by  means  of  the  achromatic  telescope, 
as  applied  to  transit  instruments  and  divided  circles,  that  the 
nicest  measurements  of  celestial  arcs  have  been  taken,  and  those 
accurate  results  obtained  which  have  led  to  the  completion  of 
astronomical  theories,  and  to  the  perfection  of  the  lunar  and 
planetary  tables. 

After  the  penetratmg  genius  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  pro- 
nounced "  the  improvement  of  reflecting  telescopes  to  be  des- 
perate," no  sli^t  honour  must  belong  to  the  individual  who 
dared  to  hope  where  Newton  had  despaired,  and  who  triumphed 

over 
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over  the  diffieirftieB  which  baffled  the  theoretical  and  piractical 
skill  of  the  high  priest  of  Nature.  This  fortunate  individual 
was  Mr.  Chester  More  HaU^  of  More-Hall  in  Essex,  a  name 
scarcely  yet  embalmed  among  the  sacred  relics  of  science.  In 
imkalion  of  the  divine  mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  he  was  led, 
in  17201  to  the  comlnnatkm  of  media  of  different  refiractive 
powers ;  and,  in  1733,  he  had  actually  completed  several  achro- 
matic object-glasses  of  flint  and  crown  glass.  No  account  of  this 
invention  was  published;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  wh^i 
John  DoUond  b^an  his  experiments,  he  was  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  previous  labours  of  Mr.  Hall.  When  he  succeeded^ 
therefore,  in  1758,  in  the  invention  and  construction  of  this 
noble  instrument,  he  obtained,  as  he  justly  deserved,  all  the 
hcmours  of  a  first  inventor;  and  when  he  introduced  these  tele- 
scopes into  actual  use^  and  made  them  an  object  of  English 
manufacture,  in  which  no  foreign  nation  could  compete  with  us^ 
he  conferred  a  service  upon  his  country  of  no  onlinary  kind. 
That  service,  however,  though  it  exalted  the  honour,  and  improved 
the  revenue  of  the  nation,  stands  unimpreciated  and  unrequited 
in  her  annals ;  and,  as  if  the  great  Dispenser  of  Justice  had 
frowned  upon  the  ungrateful  deed,  no  improvement  upon  the 
achromatic  telescope  has  been  allowed  to  mark  the  future  pro- 
gress of  EngUsh  science  ;* — ^it  has  passed  into  foreign  states  as 
an  article  of  trade,  as  weU  as  an  object  of  glory,  and  the  sove^ 
reigns  of  other  lands  have  fondly  welcomed  into  their  territo- 
ries what  we  had  dishonoured  and  rejected.  Attempts,  hitherto 
fhutleas,  have  been  made  to  perfect  the  invention  of  DoUond^ 
and  to  extend  its  power.  The  Royal  Society,  too,  has  been 
roused  from  its  long  and  deep  slumbers ;  they  have  appointed  a 
oomaiittee  to  make  experiments  on  the  manufacture  of  flint 
glass  for  achromatic  telescopes ; — ^they  have  erected  an  experi- 
mental glass-house;  and  Government  were  persuaded  to  extend 
to  them  the  mighty  privilq^e  of  melting  a  few  pounds  of  glass 
without  bdng  visited  and  taxed  by  the  excise  officer.  For  half 
a  century  after  the  death  of  Dollond,  no  philosopher  or  artist  in 
England  was  allowed  to  make  experiments  for  the  inqprovement 
of  flint  glass,  without  paying  the  tax  to  government,  and  with- 
out submitting  to  the  harassing  interruptions  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
Nay,  by  a  singular  refinement  of  extortion,  a  pound  of  glass  re- 


*  Tliert  are  tektcopet  tzeonted  by  John  DoUond  which  we  beliere  have  not  been 
mupMMted  by  anj  since  made  of  English  materials,  and  by  English  workmen.  Many 
improvcnaents  have  been  produced,  but  none  of  them  have  yet  come  jnto  practical 
use,  or  have  been  sabstituted  for  the  common  achromatic  telescope. 
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melted  ^/y  times,  was  liable  to  the  duty  upon  fifty  pounds  i"*^ 
Under  these  ciroumstances^  we  hailed  the  appointment  of  the 
glass  committee,  and  the  remission  of  the  excise  regulations^ 
as  an  era  in  science ;  but  ardent  as  we  are  in  every  measure 
that  can  endear  the  name  of  England,  and  advance  its  interests, 
we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  this  committee  never  will,  and 
never  can  accomplish  the  object  for  which  they  were  associafeed* 
Their  chemical  and  physical  kno\dedge  will  doubtless  avail 
them  much  in  such  an  enquiry ;  or  if  preferred  to  an  enter*- 
vrising  individual,  whose  fortune  or  renown  depended  on  the 
issue,  it  might  in  all  probability  ensure  him  (^success.  But  how 
is  it  possible  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  Sir  H.  Davy, 
Dr.  WoUaston,  Dr.  Young,  Mr.  Herschel,  and  Mr.  Babbage,  caa 
spend  their  hours  and  their  days  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  fiimaee  ? 
Will  they  leave  the  pursuits  which  have  already  immortalized 
them,  to  labour  in  a  cause  in  which  success  would  neither  inspire 
gratitude  nor  command  requital  ?  Will,  they  in  fine,  devote  them* 
selves  to  re-discover  a  discovery  which  has  been  already  made 
by  a  Swiss  peasant,  in  the  goi^^  of  the  Jura,  and  wluch  the 
British  government  could  have  purchased  for  a  paltry  equivalent. 
The  history  of  M.  Guinand's  labours  possesses  a  peculiar  in<- 
terest.  An  English  achromatic  telescope  found  its  way  to  the 
village  of  Brenetz,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel.  A  drfeet  of 
right  had  compelled  M.  Guinand,  a  maker  of  watch-cases,  to  ccm* 
struct  his  own  spectacles.  From  this  he  was  led  to  grind  the 
lenses  of  small  refracting  telescopes  which  he  mounted  in  tubes 
c^  pasteboard.  To  such  a  mind,  the  sight  of  the  achromatic 
telescope  which  belonged  to  his  master  must  have  been  an  object 
of  high  interest.  He  was  allowed  to  separate  the  lenses,  and 
study  its  properties,  and  such  was  his  zeal  to  imitate  this  optical 
wonder,  Uiat  he  commissioned  some  flint  glass  from  England^ 
and  actually  constructed  with  it  several  achromatic  telescopes. 
The  badness  of  the  glass,  however,  and  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
curing it  of  the  size  he  required,  inspired  him  with  the  aml»- 
tious  resolution  of  making  good  flint  glass  for  himself!  We  are 
sure  that  no  chemist  in  England  or  France  would  have  ventured 
on  such  a  task  with  any  hopes  of  success ;  but  ignovance  was  in 
this  case  power ;  and  glass  fortunately  was  not  an  excisable 
commodity  in  the  village  of  Brenetz.  He  studied  the  chemistry 
of  fusion  I — between   1/84  and  1790  he  made  daily  experi- 

*  The  writer  of  this  paper  feels  himself  entitled  to  utter  these  comphuatB.  He  had 
laboured  maDy  years  on  the  theoretical  part  of  this  subject)  and  when,  in  conmenciBg- 
to  put  his  views  in  practice,  he  asked  the  assistance  of  a  friend,  he  learned  with  grief 
and  indigpation,  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to  the  statatory  penalties.  Need  we 
add;  tiiat  his  hopes  and  his  crucible  were  together  dashed  npoa  the  gronad. 
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in  his  1>la8t  fbrnace  with  meltiiigs  of  three  or  four  povods 
each  ; — be  noted  down  the  circumstanoei  and  the  lesttks  of 
eadi  experiment.  Partial  socoem  infigcvated  hk  eyer-fiiiliiif 
cff[»ts,  and  the  news  ci  learned  academies  having  offered  priaes 
for  the  object  at  which  he  atrained,  animated  him  with  fireah  and 
glowing  ezcitanenta* 

Having  abandoned  his  prcrfesnon  for  the  more  lucrative  otte  of 

making  bella  for  repeaters,  his  means  became  more  ample,  and 

hb  leisme  hours  more  numerous.    He  purchased  a  piece  of 

ground  on  the    banks  of  the  Donbs,  where  he  construoted 

a  furnace  capable  of  fusing  two  hundred  weighi  of  glass.    The 

fiulure  of  his  crucibles,  the  bursting  of  his  funuioe,  and  * 

thousand  untoward  accidents,  that  would  have  disconcerted 

any  other  mmd,  served  only  to  invigorate  his.      The  Sm»p* 

pointments  of  one  day  were  the  pedestal  on  which  the  reso* 

ratioiM  of  the  succeeding  one  reached  a  higher  kvel;   aad 

in    the   renewed    energy  of   his    spirit,  and    the  increasing 

brightness  of  his  hopes,  the  unlettered  peasant  seems  to  have 

fielt  that  fate  had  destined  him  to  triumph.    Hie  threads,  and 

spedcs,  and  globules  which  destroyed  the  homogeneity  of  his 

glassy  were  the  subjects  of  his  constant  study ;  and  he  at  last 

succeeded  in  obtaining  considerable  pieces  of  uniform  trana* 

parmey  and  refractive  power,  amoimting  sometimes  to  twelve, 

and  in  one  case  to  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.     He  at  last 

acquired  the  art  of  soldering  together  two  or  more  pieces  of 

good  glass,  and  though  the  line  of  junction  was  often  marked 

with  globules  of  air  or  particles  of  sand,  yet  by  grinding  oat 

these  imperfecticHis  by  means  of  a  wheel,  and  by  replacing  the 

BuuM  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  vitreous  matter  mwit  expond> 

and  mi  up  the  bdlows  so  made,  he  succeeded  in  efiadng  every 

trace  of  junction,  and  was  consequently  able  to  produce  with 

certainty,  the  finest  discs  of  glass. 

Rumours  of  Guinand's  success  had  now  begun  to  spread 
tbroogliaut  Europe,  and  the  first  philosopher  who  availed  him* 
self  of  the  intelligence  was  M.  Fraunhofer,  of  Munich,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  optical  part  of  the  establishment  tvf  Benedict* 
bmem.  He  was  so  pleased  with  the  specimens  whidi  were  sent 
to  him,  that  he  repaired,  in  1804,  to  Brenetz,  andpersuaded  M. 
Guinand  to  go  to  Bavaria,  where  he  settled  in  1805,  and  coo« 
tinned  for  nine  years,  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  fliot  glass. 
In  1890,  long  after  his  return  to  Switzerland,  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  M.  Lerebours,  visited  him,  and  not  only  obtained 
all  the  glass  which  M •  Guinand  then  had,  but  commissioned  a 
fredi  supply.  M.  Cauchoix,  another  excellent  Parisian  artist, 
procnred  other  pieces,  and  splendid  achromatic  telescopes  hare 
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thus  been  manufactured  in  the  French  capita].  Though  pos- 
Besfting  the  deepest  interest,  En^and  seemed  the  least  alive 
to  these  great  discoveries.  She  sent  no  delegate  to  Brenetz — 
she  made  no  offer  for  the  secret ;  but,  in  ]822,  a  piece  of  Gui- 
nand's  glass  was  obtained  by  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon- 
don, and  formed  into  a  telescope  by  our  excellent  artist,  Mr. 
Tulley.  Its  homogeneity  and  purity,  nay  its  absolute  perfection, 
has  established  the  value  and  the  efficacy  of  Guinand's  process. 

>  The  visit  of  Gruinand  to  Munich,  in  1805,  led  to  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  achromatic  telescope.  Commencing  with  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  artist,  Fraunhofer  devoted  his  mind 
to  the  perfection  and  simplification  of  his  methods.  Striae,  and 
imperfections  of  a  minute  kind,  which  the  practised  eye  of  an 
optician  could  alone  detect,  still  required  to  be  eradicated  ; 
and  even  the  crown  glass,  which  had  hitherto  been  supposed  an 
object  of  easy  attainment,  required  the  labour  of  a  whole  year  to 
bring  it  to  perfection.  In  order  to  gain  these  ends,  Fraunhofer 
reconstructed  the  furnaces  at  Benedictbaiem,  procured  all  the  in- 
struments which  were  necessary  for  his  purpose,  and  took  upon 
himself  the  charge  of  all  the  melting.  Four  quintals  of  glass 
was  the  average  quantity  with  which  he  wrought,  and  he  at 
last  succeeded  in  determining  the  causes  of  his  failure,  and  in 
obtaining  distinct  processes,  by  which  he  could  manufacture  discs 
of  flint  glass,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  In  these  laborious 
and  perplexing  experiments  Fraunhofer  injured  his  health,  and 
quicKcned  the  progress  of  that  insidious  disease  which  carried 
him  off  so  prematurely  from  the  sciences. 

But  while  Fraunhofer  had  thus  supplied  himself  with  the  finest 
materials  for  his  art,  he  had  prepared  his  mind,  by  the  study  of 
optics,  both  in  its  mathematical  and  practical  branches,  for  car- 
rying into  effect  his  great  views  for  the  improvement  of  the  tele- 
scope. His  discovery  of  fixed  lines  in  the  spectrum  enabled  him 
to  determine,  with  minute  accuracy,  the  absolute,  as  well  as  the 
relative,  refractive  and  dispersive  powers  of  his  glass ;  and  his 
skill  in  practical  mechanics  conducted  him  to  the  construction 
of  a  machine  for  giving  the  last  polish  to  his  lenses,  an  operation 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  previous  process  of  grinding  were 
corrected,  in  place  of  being  exaggerated,  and  in  which  the 
result  was  made  perfectiy  independent  of  the  skill  of  the 
workman. 

With  such  means  and  accomplishments,  Fraunhofer  began  the 
most  difficult  task  to  which  human  genius  was  ever  applied. 
The  resources  of  his  powerful  mind  never,  for  a  moment,  foiled 
him  ;  and  though  the  malady  which  beset  his  delicate  frame 
often  broke  the  continuity  of  his  labours,  and  though  disappoint- 
ment 
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ment  (rften  threw  its  shadows  across  his  path,  yet,  sustained  by 
the  ardour  of  his  genius,  and  by  the  liberal  patronage  of  his 
Sovereign,*  he  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  The  great 
achromatic  telescope  of  Dorpat,  with  which  Professor  Stmve 
has  made  such  important  observations,  will  remain  an  imperish- 
able monument  of  his  genius,  even  if  it  has  not  been  exceeded 
by  his  later,  and  we  believe,  larger  instrument.  Had  he  been 
spared  a  few  years,  he  would  have  astonished  Europe  with  an 
achromatic  object-glass  eighteen  inches  in  diameter;  but  the 
honour  of  executing  such  a  work  has  been  left  for  another  age, 
and  probably  for  another  country  than  Bavaria.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  leani  to  what  extent  his  partner,  and  his  workmen, 
possess  the  methods  and  processes  of  Fraunhofer ;  but,  even,  if 
he  has  not  left  his  mantle  behind  him,  the  force  of  his  ex- 
ample renuuns,  and  we  gladly  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  spirit 
of  science  and  commercial  enterprise  will  be  again  combined  in 
the  continuation  of  his  labours. 


Aet.  II. — Essai  sur  VHistoire  de  la  Mimqtce  depuis  les  temps 
les  phis  anciens  jusqu'd  nos  Jours  en  Italie.  Par  M.  le 
Comte  Gr^goire  Orloff,  S^nateur  de  TEmpire  de  Russie. 
2  tomes.     Paris  et  Saint  P6tersbourg. 

GREGORY,  Count  Orloff,  uidependently  of  the  present 
performance,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  History  of 
Kanles,  and  a  History  of  Italian  Painting.  He  is  the  son  or 
nepnew  of  that  Gregory  Orloff,  who  is  damned  to  fame  as  the 
assassin  of  Peter  III .  and  the  paramour  of  Catherine ;  or  (to  speak 
classically  and  poetically, — a  manner  much  affected  by  our 
author)  the  Egisthns  of  the  northern  Clytemnestra.  The  pre- 
sent Count,  acquiring  wisdom  from  the  examples  of  the  former 
Gr^ory,  and  his  brotner,  ^  Alexis  le  Balafre,' nas  chosen  a  safer 
path  through  life,  having  resided  for  many  years  in  Italy,  in 
elegant  retirement,  devoted  to  literature  and  the  arts.  Inese 
volumes  on  Italian  music  are  as  remarkable  for  the  industry 
and  accuracy  with  which  the  facts  have  been  collected,  as  for 
the  affectation  and  ostentation  with  which  they  have  been 
treated.  A  graver  fault  in  our  author  is,  that  amid  all  this 
florid  pomp  of  words,  there  is  neither  soul  nor  feeling  for  the 
art  of  which  he  treats;  and  in  his  remarks  on  the  genius  and 
styles  of  the  various  composers,  there  is  a  sameness,  an  uniform 
dryness,  and  a  stiff,  undiscriminating  mannerism,  which  render 

*  MniiBilian  Joseph,  King  of  Baviria--«Air«iMefv«fiera6^ 
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the  task  of  perusal  anything  but  pleasant.  A  tastefiil,  popalaTy 
and  comprehensive  history  of  music  is  much  wantea  in  our 
language ;  but,  to  do  the  subject  full  justice,  it  would  require  the 
acuteness  of  the  metaphysician — the  imagination  of  the  poet— 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  amateur — and  the  practical  knowledge  of 
the  professor :  such  a  wondrous  combination  we  despair  of  meet* 
inff  m  the  ranks  of  authorship,  and  which  certainly  does  not 
exist  in  Gregory  Count  Orloff,  who  writes  French  like  a 
Russian,  and  feels  music  like  a  Frenchman. 

In  tracing  the  rise  and  progress  of  music  among  ciyilized 
nations,  a  curious  question  presents  itself,  which  we  snould  like 
to  see  more  profoundly  discussed  than  we  grinders  and  sifters 
of  the  produce  of  others  have  leisure  for : — ^Why  should  musie, 
in  its  abstract  sense,  and  in  the  ancient  times,  when  it  was 
merely  an  art  subject  to  a  few  simple  rules,  have  been  regarded 
as  heaven-descended,  deified,  and  worshipped  ?  In  its  appli- 
cation, why  considered,  gravely,  as  a  regulator  of  the  passions — a 
principle  of  government — the  indispensable  accomplishment  of 
princes  and  warriors — as  necessary  to  a  statesman  as  political 
economy  is  now  ?  And  whence  is  it  that  music,  in  these  modem 
days, — when  successive  dbcoveries  have  proved  it  to  be  a  pro- 
found and  beautiful  science,  connected  with  the  highest  branches 
of  mathematics,  mysteriously  allied  to  the  hidden  principles  of 
our  being  and  the  universal  nature  around  us,  and  governed  by 
laws  as  regular  and  immutable  as  those  which  wheel  the  planets 
above  our  heads, — ^whence  is  it  that  music  should  have  sunk  in 
estimation,  and  become, — instead  of  a  moral  agent,  or  a  deified 
abstraction, — a  mere  profession,  (and  not  one  of  the  most 
honoured)— a  recreation — a  taste^or,  at  the  most,  a  passion  t 
It  was  never  so  universal  as  an  accomplishment,  or  an  amuse- 
ment ;  during  one  part  of  the  year  the  music  mania  rages  in 
this  capital,  and  thence  it  spreads,  like  an  epidemic,  from  one 
provincial  town  to  another.     But  what  has  become  of  its  loftier 

gretensions  f  its  celestial  attributes  ?  its  moral  and  political 
ifluence  ?  And  how  should  we  marvel  to  see  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  like  another  Eparoinondas,  take  his  flute  out  of 
his  poctet  to  still  the  clamour  of  the  opposition,  or  Mr.  Peel 
reply  to  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  an  allegro  on 
the  fiddle. 

But  another  remark  irresistibly  presents  itself  to  the  mind. 
It  is  singular,  that,  in  those  of  the  sciences  founded  in  ob- 
servation and  reasoning,  as  in  astronomy  and  mathematics, 
the  ancients  should  have  made  such  extraordinary  progress 
with  few  and  imperfect  instruments ;  and  that,  in  those  which 
depend  more  on  analysis,  as  chemistry  and  music,  they  should 

have 
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loKfe  nmaiiMd  stationary^  aikl  this  too,  with  instmmeiits  so 
wnBerooB  and  so  various  in  power,  that  we  have  done  little 
more  thaa  perfect  or  improve  on  their  inventions  *.  Notwith- 
standing aQ  this,  munc  continued  in  the  same  state  for  some 
AoBsandB  of  years,  being  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  melodv» 
or  the  mere  succession  of  simjde  sounds ;  while  all  that  world 
of  delight  contained  within  the  '  hidden  soul  of  harmony,' 
remained  a  sealed  and  undiscovered  treasure. 

The  high  value  and  reverence  in  which  music  was  anciently 
held,  may  have  arisen  in  the  first  place  from  the  extreme  sua- 
oeptibility  and  excitable  organization  common  to  a  southern 
people.  Although  the  art  md  not  originate  among  them,  yet 
there  sprung  all  the  exaggerated  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held,  and  its  fictitious  or  traditional  miracles. 

It  18  long  since  the  days  of  Linus  and  Orpheus ;  but,  even  in 
this  age,  when  philosophy  has  clipped  Imagination's  wings» 
we  renember  Mozart  obliged  to  take  off  his  ring  while  perform- 
mg  at  Naples :  the  poetical  and  music-loving  people  of  that 
land  of  song  could  only  account  for  his  divine  genius,  by 
the  belief,  uiat  a  spirit  inhabited  the  jewel  on  his  finger. 
What  must  those  have  felt,  who  first  heard  musical  sotmds 
drawn  by  human  touch  from  the  first  rude  lifeless  instrument  ? 
There  was  another  and  more  philosophical  reason.  Amonff 
the  Greeks,  poetrv  and  music  were  so  intimately  conneotea^ 
that  they  were,  in  fact,  one  and  the  same.  All  verse  was 
mng  ;  and  not  only  their  poems  and  tragedies,  but  the  moral 
precepts  and  axioms  of  their  philosophers,  and  the  codes 
of  their  legislators,  were  set  to  musicj.  '^  It  was,"  savs  Plu- 
tarch, ^^  the  universal  language  of  Greece,  the  sacred  vehicle  of 
history,  philosophy,  laws,  and  morals.^*  Instrumental  music, 
aeeoToing  to  our  present  meaning  of  the  word>  was  unknown. 
laatruiBents  were  merely  used  as  an  accompaniment  or  imitation 
of  the  V(uce.  To  sing  was  to  compose  verses,  and  recite  them  to 
Busical  notes, — and  hence  the  double  meaning  of  the  word,  as  it 
has  descended  to  our  days.  Homer  literally  sang  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  and  the  woes  of  Greece ;  Milton  only  metaphorically 
sang  <<  of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden 
tree.'''  The  marvellous  effect  of  music  in  ancient  times  was  partly 
owing  to  this  indivisible  union  of  sweet  sounds  and  beautiful  verse. 
Whea  this  is  considered,  and  due  allowance  made  lor  the  exag- 

*  AjBODgrst  Other  instruments,  the  model  of  the  Trombone  was  lately  found  at  Her^ 
culaoeom. 

t  During  the  short  revolution  at  Naples  in  1820,  a  Neapolitan  was  heard  to  strear 
ihit  if  th«  OMwroflMDi  intended  that  the  new  ooastitutioii  should  be  uadeieteod  er 
accepted  fay  ihe  people,  they  must  first  have  it  set  to  UMiiic  by  Rossini. 

gerated 
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gerated  and  metaphorical  expressions  of  the  poets,  we  maj 
observe,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  best  authenticated  tales  of 
antiquity  that  can  exceed  the  story  of  the  musician  Stradella, 
who  disarmed  his  assassins  ;  of  Palma,  who  softened  the  heart 
of  a  creditor,  and  drew  tears  from  a  sherifiPs  officer  ;  or  that 
Eric  of  Denmark,  who  by  certain  strains  of  music  was  roused  to 
such  a  frenzy  as  to  murder  his  attendants.  The  very  different 
mode  and  degree  in  which  music  is  felt  by  persons  equally  in 
possession  of  their  senses  and  faculties,  proves  that  a  musical 
organization  is  a  thing  apart,  a  union  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  imaginative  faculty  not  well  understood.  *•  Tant  qu'on 
cherchera  les  effets  moraux  dans  le  seul  physique  des  sons,  on  ne 
les  y  trouvera  point/  says  Rousseau,  ^  et  Ton  raisonnera  sans 
s'entendre  *." 

But  we  must  descend  to  times  more  recent  than  traditionary 
antiquity,  and  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  Italian  music. 

The  south  of  Italy  was  the  birth  place  of  modem  music. 
Lonff  before  the  building  of  Rome,  that  delicious  country  was 
inhabited  by  an  elegant  and  voluptuous  people,  who  cultivated 
all  the  fine  arts  with  enthusiasm,  and  more  especially  music. 
Pythagoras  there  made  his  famous  discovery  of  the  seven  musical 
notes;  and  Aristoxenus,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  perfected  the 
gamut.  This  part  of  Italy  (and  Sicily)  early  supplied  Greece 
with  her  most  famous  singers  and  musicians ;  ana  hence,  per- 
haps, poetic  iable  placed  the  Syrens  on  its  coast — 

D<5pouill^e  de  son  enveloppe  alltSgorique,  la  fable  des  Sir^nes  de- 
vient  un  monument  historique  qui  atteste  en  m6me  temps  et  T^clat 
et  Tabus  peut-6tre  de  la  musique  en  Italie>  d^s  la  plus  haute  auti- 
quiU?.— Vol.  I.  p.  42. 

Over  this  lovely  land,  the  fierce  Romans  came  down  like  a 
devastating  torrent :  they  were  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  that 
day.  The  fair  cities  of  Italian-Greece  they  razed  and  swept 
away ;  its  humane  and  polished,  but  luxurious  and  effeminate 
inhabitants,  they  destroyed  or  enslaved ;  but  they  could  not 
annihilate  the  spirit  of  music  which  had  made  its  home  in  that 
soft  clime,  nor  banish  that  language  which  had  become  inter- 
woven and  identified  with  the  national  music.  The  Latin  tongue 
was  never  successfully  plaiited  in  the  south  of  Italy  :  the  people 
continued  to  speak  their  own  elegant  and  harmonious  dialect ; 
and,  in  return  for  the  ravage  and  destruction  carried  into  her 
bosom.  Magna  Gwecia  first  taught  her  conquerors  the  divine  art 
in  which  she  excelled. 

But,  like  the  other  arts  which  the  Romans  derived  from  the 

^  Dictionnaire  de  U  Musique. 

Greeks, 
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GreekB,  music  became  degraded  in  their  hands.    From  being 
held  ao  sacred,  that  none  bnt  freemen  were  allowed  to  learn 
and  practise   it,    it  became  the  profession  of  slaves,  and  the 
amusement  of  tyrants.     The  Romans  at  once  caressed  it,  and 
despised  it ;  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  there  were  indeed 
schools  of  music  at  Rome,  but  they  derived  their  most  celebrated 
perfbrmens  from  the  south  of  Italy.     When  Nero  exhibited 
tdmself  as  a  singer  and  flute-player  on  the  stage  at  Naples,  the 
mosicians   of  that  province  assembled  to  hear  him,   and   the 
number  must  have  been  prodi8:ious  ;  for  we  are  told  that  the 
Emperor,  whose  vices  and  follies  were  all  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
selected  jfive  thousand  among  the  best  to  be  his  household  musi- 
cians, and  clothed  them  in  a  rich  and  uniform  dress*. 

In  RcMne  itself,  however,  music  had  never  been  honoured  or 
popoJar.  The  sanguinary  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts 
were  better  suited  to  the  taste  of  that  vile  and  £»rocious  rabble. 
Their  theatres,  instead  of  resounding  to  music,  ran  with  blood ; 
and  it  was  owing  to  the  increasing  mania  for  these  detestable 
spectacles,  as  well  as  to  the  abuse  of  music  under  Nero,  that  we 
find  that  beautiful  art  (rendered  odious  by  its  association  with 
tnch  a  monster)  declared  infamous  after  his  death,  and,  by 
a  publk  decree,  banished  from  the  city.  Thus  exiled  and  de- 
graded, music  found  a  sanctuary  among  the  early  Christians ; 
and  in  the  dark  ages  which  followed,  it  took  refuge  with  the 
last  vesti^  of  learning  and  civilisation  in  the  monasteries.  At 
this  time  it  was  purely  vocal ;  for  musical  instruments,  from  re- 
calling to  mind  their  pagan  persecutors  and  the  idolatrous  sacri- 
fices, were,  by  the  primative  clergy,  considered  profiine.  The 
exclusive  use  of  vocal  music  in  the  Pope's  chapel  at  Rome  is  a 
relic  of  this  early  prejudice. 

About  594,  St.  Gregory  made  an  attempt  to  restore  the 
music  of  the  Greeks,  and  founded  the  first  scnool  of  singing  at 
Rome,  wluch,  however,  was  wholly  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  church.  About' the  same  time  Clovis  sent  to  Theodoric  to 
beg  of  him  a  certain  Italian  singer  named  Acarede;  and  a  cen- 
tury later,  Charlemagne  sent  to  Pope  Adrian  for  two  &mous 
Italian  singers,  Theodore  and  Benedict^  for  the  instruction  of 
the  Franks.  It  is  amusing  to  find  the  French,  in  that  true 
national  spirit  of  exclusion  which  has  ever  been  their  dis- 
tinguishing feature,  petitioning  even  thus  early  against  the 
introduction  of  Italian  music.  Notwithstanding  this,  schools  of 
Italian  sbging  were  established  at  Soissons  and  at  Metz,  about 
the  same  tmae,  by  Boniface,  while  St.  Dunstan  introduced  the 
Italian  chant  into  England. 

*  Vide  Suetonias. 

The 
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The  birth  of  a  man  of  genias  is  an  epoch  in  the  hietoy  of  hit 
art ;  and  that  of  the  Monk  Guido  d^Arezzo  *  forms  an  era  ia 
the  progress  of  music.  Guido  would  have  been  a  remarkable 
man  in  any  profession  and  at  any  period ;  in  the  solitude  of  hia 
oonvent  he  oevoted  the  powers  of  his  comprehensive  mind  to 
music,  and  made  the  grand  discovery  of  counterpoint,  or  the 
science  of  harmony,  as  distinguished  from  melcdy:  he  also 
invented  the  present  system  of  notation,  and  gave  those  names 
to  the  sounds  of  the  diatonic  scale  still  in  use : — ut^  re,  miy 
fa^  sol^  lay  «.  t 

But  the  rules  of  composition,  as  laid  down  by  Guido  and  his 
immediate  successors,  snackled  music,  while  slowly  struggling 
through  a  second  childhood,  and  threw  it  into  the  hands  of 
pedants,  by  whom  the  graceful  art  of  melody  was  totally  neg- 
lected for  the  abstruse  and  complicated  science  of  harmony. 
The  musicians  of  the  fifteenth  century  had  not,  like  the  poets 
and  painters  of  that  time,  the  divine  models  left  by  antiqurty  to 
kindle  and  excite  their  c^enius.  Ariosto  and  Tasso, — Michael 
Angelo,  Rafikelle,  and  Corre^gio,  had  lived  and  died  in  the 
blaze  of  their  fame,  and  music  was  still  timidly  feeling  her 
way  in  the  dark.  For  two  centuries  after  the  death  of  Guido 
d'Arezzo,  we  find  no  name  of  any  eunnence  or  influence ;  % — • 
at  length,  rose  Palestrina.  §  This  wonderful  man  was  the 
creator  of  modern  church  music,  and  carried  to  perfection 
the  style  he  created  :  those  who  have  heard  one  of  his 
masses  executed  in  the  choir  of  St.  Peter^s  by  the  most 
perfect  voices  in  the  world,  have  heard  what  is  divinest  in 
music ;  and,  after  listening  to  his  solemn  and  thrilling  choral 
harmonies,  they  may  turn  to  the  spot  where  his  reoaains  lie 
worthily  sepulchred  within  that  most  glorious  of  temples,  and. 
read  on  his  tomb  the  noble  and  expressive  epitaph,  *^  Pales- 
trina musicae  prinoeps."  He  died  in  1594.  Tkough  tke 
genius  of  Palestrina  was  wholly  consecrated  to  church  mnsicy 
yet,  by  bringing  that  style  to  perfection — ^by  first  adapting 
music  to  the  expression  of  a  sentiment — ^by  his  ^rand  compo^* 
sitions,  full  of  simplicity,  feeling,  and  imagination,  which  he 
introduced  into  the  religious  service,  he  led  the  way  to  another 

•  About  1200. 

t  They  were  the  ilrat  syllables  of  the  six  first  lines  of  a  hymn  to  St.  John  the  Baptict, 
wiitten  in  monkbh  LaIid,  and  seem  to  bare  been  adopted  without  any  special  reason, 
from  the  caprice  of  the  musician. 

\  The  musician  Casella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  and  introduced  by  him  so  toaobiiigly 
into  the  second  canto  of  the  PurgaioriOf  and  Francesco  fjaadino,  crowned  at  VeBsoe 
(about  1380)  as  the  greatest  musician  of  the  time,  exercised  no  influenct»  either  on 
their  age,  or  the  art  they  practised,  and  have  a  poetical,  rather  than  a  musical,  celebrity. 

$  Bom  in  1529,  nine  years  after  the  death  of  Rafiaelle. 

and 
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aid  «  diibreat  style  wluck  ipruDg  up  knmedtttely  after  his 
dMth-^tlM  XHUtc  of  the  theatre. 

Dmoatic  representations,  interspersed  with  music  and  songs, 
were  already  Imown ;  but,  the  recitatiro,  or  musica  parlante^ 
nUck  distiq^ishes  the  qp^a,  properly  so  called,  from  every 
othsfr  wpm^  of  drama^  was  a  later  invention,  and  dates  from 
the  very  year  in  which  Palestrina  died. 

The  opera,  according  to  Rousseau's  definition,  is  a  dramatic, 
lyrisal,  and  scenic  representation,  in  which  agreeable  sensations 
are  cefrreyed  by  the  combined  efiect  of  all  Uie  fine  arts, — the 
poetry  and  action  being  addressed  to  the  mind,  the  music  to 
the  ear,  md  the  scenic  decorations  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

To  this  ^ort  definition  may  be  added  some  other  necessary 
eonsiderations.  Firrt,  the  action  in  an  opera  should  be  short, 
the  ioeidents  lew,  but  striking :  the  time  and  attention  being 
prbcipally  ei^aged  by  the  mu»cal  development  of  the  situa- 
tions aad  sentiments,  the  plot  should  be  as  simple  and  intelU- 
ffiUe  as  possible.  For  these  reascms,  some  mythological  or 
Mstenoal  tale,  or  some  well-known  inodent,  is  always  chosen 
fer  the  ground-work.  Many  reasonable  and  common-sensible 
critios  of  our  own  country  were  scandalized  at  the  anomalies 
thus  inCrodttoed  on  the  stage.  <  What,'  cried  they,  '  can  be 
so  absurd  as  to  hear  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  defying  each 
other  in  a  duet  ?  Cato  the  censor,  tender  in  a  cavatina  ?  and 
Scipio  magnanimous  in  a  bravura  V — nothing,  truly,  but  the 
erkicswho  criticise  such  absurdities.  They  were  well  answered 
by  the  lively  author,  who,  pointing  to  the  charming  arabes- 
ques of  Raffieielle,  asked  them  why  they  were  not  shocked  at 
Uie  syrens,  the  fauns,  and  the  sphynzes  —  the  cherub  heads 
peeping  out  of  flowers,  the  nymph-like  forms  which  termi- 
Bat#  Tn  scrolls  of  foliage,  the  Loves  astride  on  dolphins  and 
draffons — in  ihort,  all  those  graceful,  but  chimerical,  creations, 
10  Eeuntifidly  grouped  and  so  fancifully  interwoven,  ^  where 
aothinff  seems  to  be  but  what  is  not.'  It  is  in  vain  to  seek 
fer  oatmre  where  no  imitation  of  nature  is  intended,  and  place 
raalities  where  they  were  never  looked  for.  The  legitimate 
ItaKan  opera,  according  to  the  inimitable  models  left  us  by 
if  etaslasio,  is  a  mere  modification  of  the  beau  ideal — a  world 
of  iaatasy,  which  charms  us,  not  as  resembling  nature,  but 
as  distnict  fr<nn  it :  we  are  transported  into  a  poetical  state  of 
thiiqrs,  m  -which  nothing  ought  to  remind  us  of  the  vile  pas- 
mM,  the  miserable  cares,  the  insipid  realities  of  life,  where 
*'  aH  that  fretful  stir  unprofitable,  which  hangs  upon  the  beat* 
ings  of  Uie  heart,"  is  to  be  forgotten  in  the  enchanting  dream 
of  the  flooiBent.    Music  is  all  potent  within  the  circle  of  its 

power; 
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power ;  but,  like  the  circle  which  the  magician  draws  around 
nim,  it  is  confined.  It  can  convej  all  the  alternations  of  pas- 
sion— ^all  the  shades  of  feeling :  it  can,  in  its  perfection,  re- 
veal to  the  human  soul  the  divinity  hidden  within  itself — 
"d^ager  le  sentiment  prisonnier  au  fond  du  coeur;"  but  it 
can  neither  develop  character,  nor  express  complex  passions,  as 
jealousy,  ambition,  hope.  The  greatest  distinction  it  can  con- 
vey is  between  the  m'ima  donna  seria  and  the  prima  donna  bufia. 
Alexander,  Jason,  Titus,  and  Eneas  are  only  so  many  different 
names  assumed  by  the  primo  ten  ore ;  and  traitors,  tyrants,  and 
incommodious  fathers  and  guardians  are  chiefly  distinguished  by 
their  bass  voices.  The  opera  seria  should  be  sublime,  tender, 
and  pathetic, — the  opera  buffa  graceful  and  gay ;  the  first  as 
distinct  from  tragedy  as  the  latter  from  farce ;  and  this  distinc- 
tion is  at  once  strongly  and  delicately  drawn  by  the  Italian  ex- 
pressions seria  and  otiffhy  which  are  not  synonymous  with  the 
words  tragic  and  comic.  All  that  is  painnil  and  hateful,  and 
coarse  or  humorous,  should  be  avoided;  and  over  the  whole, 
even  over  the  catastrophe,  music  and  poetry  should  throw  a 
graceful  and  softening  veil,  which  shall  leave  pleasure  the 
predominant  feeling.  We  shall  be  better  understood  by 
alluding  to  two  popular  operas  fresh  in  the  public  recollection. 
In  the  Medea  the  catastrophe  is  so  wildly  supernatural, — ^the 
story  enveloped  with  such  a  dreamy  and  fabulous  character, 
that  our  sympathies  are  not  too  painfully  excited  :  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  an  opera.  But  not  so  the  Otello :  we  do  not 
fear  to  say  that  the  subject  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  lyric 
drama ;  and  that,  supposing  the  contrary,  Rossini  of  all  com- 
posers was  the  most  unfit  to  treat  such  a  subject  in  music.  The 
catastrophe  in  the  English  tragedy  is  necessary ;  we  see  it  from 
the  beginning  as  through  a  long  and  gloomy  vbta.  We  weep, 
we  shudder,  we  draw  a  long  sigh  of  despair,  and  feel  that  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise.  But  in  the  opera,  Othello  is  a 
ruffian,  without  excuse  for  his  crime.  We  have  suddenly  a 
beautiful  woman  running  distracted  about  the  stage  to  a  sym- 
phony— ^and  a  very  noisy  symphony — of  violins,  and  butch- 
ered before  our  eyes  to  an  allegro  movement.  What  would 
Metastasio  say  to  this  ?  or  to  Arsace  stabbing  his  mother  to  the 
first  bars  of  *'  Life  let  us  cherish?"  SuQects  in  themselves 
horrible,  become  more  horrible,  more  insufferable,  when  illus- 
trated by  the  fine  arts,  and  shock  us,  from  a  sense  of  incon* 
gruity,  as  well  as  from  the  poignant  vividness  of  the  impression. 
We  will  borrow,  with  the  reader's  leave,  another  illustration 
from  the  sister  art  of  pamting.  Look  at  Rubens's  Death  of 
Hypolitus,  or  Sir  Joshua's  Death  of  Dido!    They  are  like 

the 
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the  cateBtrophe  of  the  Medea,  or  Don  Giovanni,  or  the  Romeo, 
foU  of  terror  and  pathos,  but  full  of  beautjr  and  poetry.    But 
who  does  not  turn  with  horror  from  Titian's  St.  Laurence 
Imritine  on  his  Gridiron,  or  Ribera's  Martyrdom  of  St.  Bar- 
tholonKW  !    We  have  been  led  far  by  this  discussion,  because 
we  see  in  modern  composers,  both  musicians  and  poets,  an 
increasing  neglect  of  the  precepto  and  example  of  Metastaao ; 
and  as  by  their  music  they  seek  orchestral  effect  at  the  expense 
of  melodiy,  so  in  the  subjecU  of  their  operas  they  produce  ex- 
citement at  the  expense  of  pleasure. 

Con  quell*  estro  bizzarro  poetico 
Con  quel  volo  fantastico  armonico, 

Piano,  piano,  Signori ! 

In  short,  it  is  no  longer  the  Athenian  Melpomene  gracefully 
moving  to  the  lyre  of  Euterpe,  but  Euterpe  dancing  m  with  the 
dagger  and  bowl  of  Melpomene.  .       . ,    ,       ,  a 

F^r  this  digression  the  reader  has  our  humblest  apology,  and 
we  return  to  the  first  invention  of  the  opera. 

About  the  year  1494,  three  young  noblemen  of  Florence, 
who  were  attjujhed  to  each  other  by  a  simOarity  of  tastes  and 
punuits,  and  a  love  of  poetry  and  music,  conceived  the  idea  ot 
reviving  the  chanted  declamation  of  the  Greek  tragedy ;  they 
nrocurwl  the  poet  Rinuccini  to  write  a  drama  on  tlie  story  of 
Kphne,  whichSras  set  to  music  by  Pen   the  most  celebrated 
muScia^  of  the  age,  assisted  by  Count  G'^como  Corsi,  who, 
though  only  an  amateur,  was  aho,  for  the  penod,  a  good 
musifian:  L  piece,  like  the  Mask  of  Comus,  was  privately 
reprinted,  anS  in  the  palace  of  Corsj.     The  mterlocutors  or 
B^ers,  were  the  author  and  his  friends ;  and  the  orchestra  of 
th»  first  opera  consisted  but  of  four  instruments,  viz.,  a  harp- 
Schord.  a  Wp,  a  viol  di  gamba,  and  a  lute.    There  was  no 
SSmpt  at  ai£ ;  and  the  Wative,  if  such  it  could  ^called 
WM  merely  a  kind  of  measured  intonation,  which  would  appear 
rSs^Xrably  languid  and  monotonous.     It  is  amusing  to 
l^k  l^k^Sn  this  eW  opera,  and  compare  it  with  one  of 
Ae%^rterp1eces  of  Mozart,  dimarosa,  or  Rossini,  executed  by 
inch^S^andsuch  an  orchestra  as  we  have  heard  in  our  day. 
But  stS;  aTsuch  a  performance  would  sound  m  our  modern 
Sl-SKed  with  excess  of  harmony.-it  caused,  at  the 
S  aTTxSordinary  sensat«>n,  and  was  fr«q-«°%  f^^^.- 
Fott  Tears  afterwards,  the  first  public  opera,  entitled  Eurt- 
S    JSSerby  the  same  poet,  and  set  V  the  same  mus^ 
S'  ^  r^mSnted  at  the  theatre  of  Florence,  m  honour  of 
tr'i^rig^^  Mary  de  Medicis  with  Henry  the  Fourth  rf 
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France.     On  thk  occasion,  the  introdiidion  of  anacreontie 
ftanzas,  set  to  mnsic,  and  a  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  act, 
were  the  first  imperfect  indicatioos  of  the  airs  and  choruasea 
of  the  modem  opera.    Monteverde,  a  Milanese  muucian,  im- 
|)roved  the  recitative,  by  giving  it  more  flow  and  expret*- 
Bion;    he  set  the  opera  of  Ariadne,  by  Rinuccini,  for  the 
court  of  Mantua,  and  in  the  opera  of  Giasone,  set  by   Ca- 
valli  and  Cico^ini/  for  the  Yenitians  (1649),  occur  tKe  first 
airs  connected  m  sentiment  and  spirit  with  the  dialogue.    The 
commencement  of  the  opera  seria  at  Rome  was  remarkable^ 
and  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the  waggon  of  Thespis,  and  his  lees- 
besmeared  company  of  strollers,     rhe  first  penormance  of  this 
kind,  consisting  of  scenes  in  recitative  and  airs,  was  exhibited  in 
a  cart  during  the  carnival  of  1606,  by  the  musician  Quagliata 
and  four  or  five  of  his  frien<k  *.     The  first  regular  serious  opera 
performed  at  Naples  was  in  1646 ;  it  was  entitled  ^*  Amor  non 
ha  legge,"  and  the  music  was  the  joint  production  of  several 
masters,  whose  names,  however,  are  unknown.     During  the 
next  half  century,  the  opera  not  only  did  not  iiimrove,  but  it 
degenerated — ^it  became  in  Italy  what  it  was  in  France  durine 
the  last  century,  a  grand  spectcude  addressed  to  the  eye,  in  which 
the  poetry  ana  music  w«re  the  last  things  considered,  while  the 
scenery,  mechanical  illusions,  and  pantomime,  were  on  the 
most  splendid  scale.     The  money  now  expended  cm  the  salaries 
of  first-rate  singers,  was  then  lavished  on  the  scene  painter  and 
macAiniste; — as  Ooldoni  said  loi^  afterwards,  of  the  Grand 
Opera  at  Paris,  *^  c^^tait  le  paracus  des  yeux  et  Tenfer  dea 
oreilles."     We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  Opera  Seria.    The 
first  Opera  Buffa  was  sung  at  Venice,  between  1581  and  1597, 
but  the  name  of  the  composer,  ^who  applied  the  recitative 
already  introduced  into  the  serious  opera  to  the  bu&  style, 
IS  unknown. — vol.  i.  p.  111. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  the 
serious  lyrical  drama  introduced,  in  some  form  or  other,  into 
most  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  Cardinal  Mazarin  had  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  singers  in  his  service,  at  Paris  ;  but  after  his 
death  they  were  dispersed,  and  Louis  XIV.  founded  the  grand 
French  opera,  and  called  LuUi  from  Florence,  to  compose  and 
superintend  the  music.  But  to  listen  to  a  theatrical  per- 
formance in  any  other  language  than  their  own^  was  a  derogia- 
tion  from  the  national  dignity,  which  never  entered  into  the 
head  of  a  Frenchman  at  that  time,   nor  for  a  hundred  years 


*  The  open  buflk  seems  to  have  origtnaited  at  Rome  in  tlie  i 
iUMoccttnoD. 


after. 
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%ibtt.  Thk  national  horror  of  all  innovation  from  without, 
md  the  nature  of  the  French  langna^e^  which,  from  its  pe- 
caliair  structure  and  its  want  of  accent,  is  so  totally  unfitted  for 
BHincal  ezpresffloo,  kept  their  music  in  the  same  deplorable 
state  for  netrly  a  century. 

The  Italian  opera  was  introduced  at  Vienna,  bv  Santinelli, 
a  composer  of  the  Roman  school,  who  was  called  there  by 
Leopold  the  First,  about  the  year  1680  ;  but  Italian  music  was 
not  there,  as  in  France,  divorced  from  its  own  sweet  accents, 
and  "  married,"  as  Milton  expresses  it,  to  an  ill-assorted 
northern  guttural  tongue,  with  which  it  had  no  sympath^r* 
The  word  may  seem  strangely  applied,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  this 
91/mpaiku  between  the  music,  and  the  soft  gliding  language  of 
Italy,  which  gives  such  exquisite  pleasure  when  the  words  are 
weli  set,  and  which  renders  the  recitative,  in  any  other  language 
than  Italian,  so  unsufferable  to  ears  which  have  been  tuned  to  its 
long  open  vowels,  and  syllables  that "  breathe  of  the  sweet  south." 

In  England,  Italian  music  was  loved  and  cultivated  very 
early,  and  London  was  the  next  capital,  after  Vienna,  which 
esUbli^ed  and  supported  an  Italian  opera.  But  as  we  never 
do  thiugs  by  halves,  we  had,  soon  afterwards,  two  opposition 
houses.  The  first  company  of  Italian  singers  journeyed  here 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ;  they  were  brought  by 
KiUegrew  from  Venice,  about  1668 ;  but  they  did  not  perform 
whole  operas,  only  merely  detached  scenes  in  recitative,  and  not 
in  any  public  theatre,  as  it  appears,  but  in  the  houses  of  the 
nobftity.*  There  were  in  the  same  reign  two  or  three  abortive 
attempts  to  establish  English  operas  in  the  French  style  ;  but, 
happiJ^,  the  taste  of  the  public  rejected  them.  This  was  the 
sUte  of  the  lyrical  drama  in  Europe,  from  1650  to  1700.  From 
tins  latter  period  we  may  date  the  golden  age  of  Italian  music, 
and  its  gradual  diiffusion  through  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  man  destined  to  give  a  new  impulse  to  the  musical 
genius  of  his  country,  and  new-create  the  Italian  opera,  was 
Alessandro  Scarlatti,  born  at  Naples  1650.  «        .      r 

Scarlatti,  Uke  some  of  the  early  Italian  painters,  Ferugino  for 
mstance,  is  less  interesting  to  us  for  the  sake  of  his  own  works,  the 
style  of  which  is  out  of  cUte,  than  for  the  innovations  he  mtro- 
duced,  and  the  scholars  he  prepared.  He  was  the  first  who 
composed  a  grand  overture  (to  his  opera  of  Alessandro,  at 
Rome);  before  that  time  the  overture  had  been  merely  a  few 
bars  of  symphony,  without  any  connexion  in  feelinjf  or  subiect 
with  the  piece  it  introduced.    He  invented  the  recitative  obbh- 

•  See  Pepys. 
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to  *,  which  lent  such  energy,  such  ex{)re88ion  to  the  moda- 
ted  chant  or  simple  recitative,  hitherto  in  use ;  he  also  intro- 
duced the  da  capo.  The  first  Italian  opera  ever  performed 
in  this  country,  was  the  Pirro  e  Demetrio^  of  Scarlatti,  com- 
posed by  him  at  Naples,  in  1694,  and  sung  here  in  1708.  In  this 
opera  Nicolini,  (called  by  his  poetical  countrymen  ^  L'Anfione 
deir  udito  e  il  Proteo  d.ella  vista')  Valentim,  and  Margarita 
(the  first  Italian  female  singer  who  ever  appeared  on  an  Eng- 
lish stage)  sung  their  parts  in  Italian,  and  Mrs.  Tofts  and  the 
other  performers  sung  in  English  f.  Thus  the  Italian  opera  may 
literally  be  said  to  have  halted  into  England  on  one  leg.  The 
Spectator  made  itself  merry  on  the  subject  of  this  theatrical 
Babel ;  it  is,  however,  consoling  to  think,  that  when  the  Italian 
Ijrrical  drama  was  introduced  into  some  of  the  cities  in  Ger- 
many, it  was  accompanied  by  the  same  absurdity.  The  first 
opera  performed  entirely  in  Italian,  and  by  Italian  singers  on 
our  stage,  was  Handel's  Rinaldo,  produced  in  1711. 

We  shall  now  follow  Count  Orloff,  in  a  rapid  sketch  of  the 

1>rincipal  schools  of  music  in  Italy,  which  flourished  during  the 
ast  century — the  Neapolitan,  the  Roman,  the  Venetian,  the 
Lombard,  and  the  Florentine. 

Scarlatti  may  be  properly  termed  the  founder  of  the  Neapo- 

*  We  have  seen  that  the  opera  in  its  infjuicy  consisted  entirely  of  recitative.  Airs  were 
introdaced  as  mere  accessories,  and  increased  in  number  and  importance  as  singing  be- 
came more  cultivated  as  an  art.  This  was  between  1680  and  1780.  So  complete  is  the 
revolution,  that  a  modem  opera  is  merely  a  succession  of  airs  connected  by  a  few  lines  of 
recitative.  The  preponderance  of  the  recitative  in  the  old  opera  must  have  been  terribly 
emnu^euXf  but  its  almost  total  banishment  from  the  modern  opera  is  a  sacrifice  to  the 
taste  of  the  day,  which  will  prove,  we  hope,  a  mere  fashion.  Few  even  of  our  best  singers 
can  give  a  recitative  properly ;  they  slur  it  over  merely  as  so  many  notes  connecting  the 
different  airs.  Pasta,  indeed,  excels  in  it,  as  she  does  in  every  thing  else,  and  would  prove 
to  us,  were  the  proof  wanting,  that  a  piece  of  recitative  finely  accompanied,  and  deli- 
vered with  due  feeling,  modulation,  and  expression,  is  the  most  perfect,  satisfactory,  and 
exquisite  vehicle  for  a  given  sentiment  that  can  be  conceived.  Mere  words  are  cold  in 
comparison.  In  an  air  the  attention  is  too  often  divided  between  the  sentinient  and,  the 
execution  and  voice  of  the  singer.  Tartini  relates,  that  in  a  certain  opera  given  while  he 
was  at  Ancona,  there  occurred  two  lines  of  recitative  with  a  simple  bass  accompaniment, 
which  produced  a  most  extraordinary  effect  upon  the  auditors.  Tliey  looked  each  other 
in  the  face  with  a  sort  of  afi'rigbt, — *  per  la  evidente  rautazione  di  colore  che  si  faceva  io 
ciascheduno.'  The  expression  was  not  of  pathos,  but  of  disdain,  and  caused  a  cold,  shud- 
dering, a  tingling  horror  through  the  blood — (un  certo  rigore  e  freddo  nell*  sangue) — 
which  wasalways,  after  the  first  performance,  ushered  in  by  a  breathless  and  fearful  silence 
on  the  part  of  tne  audience.  As  beautiful  instances  of  the  recitative  obbUgato,  we  might 
mention  the  fine  scene  in  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,  *  Ah  che  smania,'  and  the  first  recitative 
of  Tancredi,  *  O  patria,  dolce  e  ingrata,* — in  which  Rossini  has  used  his  orchestra  like  a 
man  of  genius,  the  wind  instruments  sighing  forth  those  conflicting  feelings  which  swell 
in  the  bosom  of  Tancredi,  and  which  words  alone  could  not  express. 

f  There  was  a  musical  drama,  afier  the  Italian  manner ,  performed  in  London  in 
1704 — it  was  entitled  A rsinde.  Queen  of  Cyprus,  and  was  a  translation  from  an  old 
Italian  opera— it  was  set  to  music  by  Clayton,  and  sung  wholly  ia  English,  and  by  Eng- 
lish singers*— See  Bumey,  vol.  iii. 
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fiten  tthooU  which,  tmdoobtedly)  holds  the  first  rank,  whether 
we  estimate  it  by  the  namber  or  the  genius  of  its  composers* 
He  left  several  great  disciples ;  of  these,  the  most  celebrated 
were, — 

Porpora,  1689,  1767.  This  great  composer  was,  for  some 
time,  the  rival  of  Handel  in  Inland,  but,  as  Orloff  affect- 
edly^ expresses  it,  ^  le  g^nie  de  Porpora  dut  s'abaisser  devant 
celai  du  Cygne  de  Hambourg.  Son  ^toile  palit  devant  la 
sienne.'  Porpora  was  the  greatest  singing-master  of  his  time, 
and  also  a  profound  harmonist-^his  countrymen  call  him  ^  il 
Patriarco  dell'  Armonia.* 

Sarro,  remarkable  for  having  set  Metastasio's  first  opera,  the 
Didone  Abbandonata,  performed  at  Naples  in  1725. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  poisoned  at  Naples  by  the  relations  of  a 
woman  he  loved  in  1/32.  His  chef-d'ceuvre  is  Metastasio's 
Artaaerse* 

Leo,  1745.  The  most  celebrated  works  of  this  great  genius 
are  the  opera  bufia  Gibe,  and  Metastasio's  Demofoonte,  wmch  he 
set  magmficently.  He  excelled  in  simplicity  and  expression  ; 
one  of  Lieo^s  lurs,  *  Ombra  diletta  d  cara,'  is  still  heard  from 
one  end  of  Italy  to  the  other. 

Logroscino  ^bout  1730),  called  by  the  poetical  Neapolitans 
*  II  Die  dell'  Opera  Buffa.'  The*  fame  of  this  composer,  who 
-carried  the  bumi  drama  to  perfection  and  introduced  finales, 
and  who  in  his  lifetime  turned  the  heads  of  his  countrymen, 
re&ta  entirely  on  tradition ;  not  a  note  of  his  works  can  now  be 
found,  and  tne  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

Pergoleri,  1704—1737.  *  Au  nom  de  Pergolesi,'  says  Orloff, 
'  comme  i  ceux  des  plus  grands  peintres  et  des  plus  grands 

Sietes,  les  images  les  plus  donees,  et  les  plus  pures  de  la  melo- 
e,  se  pr^sentent  en  foule  a  la  pens^e,  k  Timagination.'  Per- 
goled  is  one  of  those  truly  Inspired  geniuses  who  stand  alone  at 
loi^  intervals  in  the  history  of  an  art.  His  works  are  fewt  but 
all  are  master-pieces.  His  charming  little  opera  bufik,  La 
Serva  Padrona*,  is  full  of  srace  and  gaiety,  ana  his  Olimpiade, 
which  was  sung  in  England  with  unexampled  success,  contains 
scenes  which  are  considered  inimitable.  In  this  opera  is  the 
&inous  scene  and  air  ^  Se  cerca,  se  dice,*  unrivalled  in  pathos 
and  exprewon.  Pergolesi  has  been  styled  by  his  poetical  coun- 
trymen, //  Rctffaello  della  musicch  and  to  him  as  well  as  to 
Ra Aelle  may  be  applied  Lanzi's  beautiful  antithesis,  •  F'^  un 
grande  che  si  piega  ad  ogni  beUo^  un  beUo  che  si  solleva  ad  ognt 
grande  /'  and  his  fate,  if  the  received  accounts  of  the  death  of 

*  ReviFed  at  Paris  with  extraordinary  effect  within  the  last  few  years,  but  not  played 
it  Eoghad,  we  b6lieTe>  for  half  a  ceotvry. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  III.  D  Raffiaelle 
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Raffaelle  be  true,  resembled  that  of  hiB  neat  prototype ;  he  died 
at  the  age  of  thirty *three,  a  yictira  to  love  and  enthttsiasm— 

*  Like  a  tree 
On  fire  with  lightning — ^by  ethereal  flame 
Kindled  he  was — and  blasted. 
His  last  moments  were  devoted  to  the  sublime  Stabat  mater, 
and  the  Salve  Regina,  composed  in  a  transport  of  devotion. 

*  n  sembla  par  cet  hommage  rendu  h  une  religion  toute  pure  et 
toute  sainte,  vouloir  expier  en  quelque  sorte  les  d^sordres  auxquels 
il  dut  la  perte  pr^coce  dc  ses  jours ;  sa  patrie,  celle  d*un  de  ses  plus 
grands  artistes  j  son  art,  un  de  ceux  qui  furent  le  mieux  rembelllr,  et 
prouver  sa  puissance  sur  les  ftmes.*— (vol.  i.,  p.  802.) 

Jomelli,  1714 — 1774.  A  grand  and  original  composer ;  he 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Metastario,  several  of  whose  operas, 
particularly  the  Didone,  Achille,  and  Attilio  Regolo,  he  set  with 
a  rich  and  pompous  elegance  of  style  well  suited  to  the  poetry. 
Jomelli  founded  the  Italian  opera  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  and 
in  two  or  three  of  the  minor  courts  of  Germany.  He  is  best 
known  in  England  by  his  sacred  music— particularly  his  exqui- 
site Miserere  6  duo ;  and  his  chaconney  introduced  with  such 
effect  into  the  Castle  Spectre. 

Guglielmi,  1727 — 1804.  One  of  the  most  successful  and  de- 
lightful composers  of  the  opera  bufia.  His  principal  works 
are  the  Pescatrice,  Le  Due  Gemelle,  and  La  Serva  Onorata. 

Hasse  (1705 — 1788),  though  a  German  by  birth,  is  claimed 
by  the  Neapolitan  school,  in  which  he  was  educated,  under  the 
title  of  II  caro  Sassone ;  he  was  long  in  England,  where  he  was 
called  to  manage  the  King's  theatre,  in  opposition  to  Handel ; 
and  his  wife,  La  Faustina,  was  one  of  the  greatest  singers  of 
that  day*.  He  is  said,  by  Burney,  to  be  the  most  natural 
composer  of  his  age, — and  hence,  perhaps,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular:  he  set  *  Metastasio's  Artaserse,'  and  the 
*  Demofoonte,'  in  which  last,  the  air  *  Se  tutte  i  mali  miei,' 
has  always  been  considered  a  masterpiece  in  melody  and  ex- 
pression. 

Piccini  (1728J  was  the  Rossini  of  his  day :  his  music  was 
sung,  at  one  time,  from  Petersburg  to  Palermo,  and  from 
London  to  Pekin.  His  *  Buona  Figliuolat,'  composed  for  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  (1760)  is  reckoned  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the 

*  Horace  Walpole,  Burney,  and  others,  have  left  us  divertiog  accounts  of  the  warlare 
between  the  singers  La  Faustina  and  La  Cuuoni,  and  their  partizans,  when  they  were  in 
England  together  in  1726-7.  It  went  so  far,  that  young  ladies  dressed  themselves  Ala 
Faustina,  and  i  la  Cutzoni.  The  mutual  hatred  and  scorn,  and  petty  jealoosy  of  these 
rival  syrens,  their  ridiculous  airs  of  precedence,  and  the  folly  of  their  admirers,  made 
them,  with  all  their  taleuto,  contemptible. 

t  Catalani  revived  this  favourite  opera  here,  a  few  yean  «gO|  for  her  benefit. 

Italian 
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Itftlisn  boflb  style,  next  to  the  *  Matrimonio  Segreto  ;**— it  wag 
played  in  every  theatre  in  Europe,  and  in  1767  produced  here 
with  extraordinary  Buccess;  we  have  Bcarcely  another  instance  of 
such  nniversal  ana  simultaneous  popularity.  After  heingfStS 
in  every  capital  of  Italy,  Picoini  was  called  to  Paris  to  reiform 
the  grand  opera.  The  French,  roused  by  the  eloquent  objur*^ 
gations  of  Rousseau,  and  the  piquante  witticisms  of  all  the 
foreiffners  who  visited  th^r  capital,  began  to  conceive  it  possi- 
ble Uiat  their  music  was  not  the  finest  in  the  world.  One 
Italian  nobleman  had  said  publicly,  that  the  French  must  have 
'*  des  oreilles  de  come,"  which  expression  appearing  un  peu 
forty  was  softened  by  another  Italian  into  ^<  des  oreilles  de 
parchen^ :"  and  when  a  new  drop  curtain  was  painted  for 
the  Acad^mie  Royale,  and  the  directors  requested  a  motto  for 
it,  a  musical  wit  gave  them  ^*  Hie  Marsyas  Apollinem.***  The 
arrival  of  Piccini  and  Oluck  in  Paris,  to  regenerate  the  opera, 

Sve  rise  to  that  extravagant  war  between  the  Piccinistes  and 
»  GluckUteSy  of  which  we  have  such  pleasant  accoimts  in  Mar- 
montel,  Grimm,  Madame  de  Genlis,  and  other  writers  of  that 
day.  Though  Piccini  finally  triumphed,  the  reform  he  intro« 
dueed  was  only  partial,  for  the  Parisians  still  insisted  on  having 
Italian  music  adapted  to  French  words.  How  must  the  genius, 
the  fire  of  the  musician  have  drooped  and  languished,  while 
they  were  painfully  translating  and  explaining  to  him,  syllable 
by  syllable,  the  meaning  and  accentuation  of  the  words  to 
which  he  was  to  adapt  his  notes !  Piccini  died  at  Passy  in 
1800.  He  composed  thirty-three  Italian  operas.  There  is  no- 
thing, perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  theatrical  music  more 
beautiKil  than  his  duet  *  Fra  queste  ombre  mesti.' 

Sacchini  (1735 — 1786).  This  elegant  and  graceful  composer 
is  well  known  in  England.  He  was  here  in  1772,  when  Millico 
was  Primo  Tenore.  He  wrote  for  our  theatre  three  of  his  finest 
operas,  Montezuma,  II  Cid,  and  Tamerlano.  When  the 
impresario  of  a  theatre  engaged  Sacchini  to  write  an  opera,  he 
was  obliged  to  shut  him  up  in  a  room  with  his  mistress  and 
his  favourite  cats,  for  without  them  at  his  side  he  could  do 
nothing. 

Araja  was  the  first  Italian  musician  called  to  Petersburg, 
where  an  Italian  Opera  was  established  by  Catherine  soon  after 

*  '^  Quaod  on  voudra  faire  enteodre  k  nos  neveuz  ce  que  fut  la  revolution  op^r^  i 
cette  epoqoe  dans  Top^ra  Fran^aise,  U  faudra  leur  donner  Tid^e  do  co  qu'^tait  le  re- 
gime ioaooi^  qu'ellc  a  detruit;  il  faudra  leur  expliquer  ce  qu'^tait  cette  psalmodia 
bsrinra,  qu'on  appelait  alors  musique  Frao<jaise,  et  la  machine  lourde  et  eoporiflque 

3a*oa  nommait  le  grand  opfera.    Ce  n*est  qu* alors  qu'on  pourra  comprendre  U  nature 
e  cette  r^Tolution  qu*il  6tait  si  urgent  et  si  important  de  iaire/'— /)»c/iofiMa«re  HUto^ 
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he?  accession^  To  please  his  patroneBS,  he  set  a  Russian  o]iera« 
Trajetta,  a  profound  and  picturesque  compoHer  of  the  same 
school,  was  also  patronised  at  the  court  of  Russia*  where  he 
preceded  Sarti  and  Cimarosa. 

CiMABosA  (1754 — 1801),  the  fflory  of  his  school,  and  the 
most  brilliant  musical  genius  Italy  ever  produced,  may  trulj 
be  called  il  Dio  deW  opera  buffa.  In  this  style,  his  *'  Matn* 
xnoaio  Segreto  ^'  (The  Clandestine  Marriage^  never  has  been, 
and  probably  never  will  be  surpassed.  Tne  transport  with 
which  this  opera  was  heard  in  every  capital  of  Europe  resem- 
bled a  delirium:  it  turned  the  heads  even  of  tne  phleg- 
matic Germans,  whose  musical  enthusiasm,  profound  as  it  is, 
seldom  breaks  out  in  vivacious  excesses.  tVhen  it  was  per- 
formed before  the  Emperor  Joseph,  he  invited  all  the  singers 
to  a  banquet,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  sent  them  all 
back  to  the  theatre  to  play  and  sing  the  whole  opera  over  again. 
This  was  truly  an  imperial  encore !  Of  Cimarosa's  serious 
operas,  the  '^  Orazzi  e  Curazzi"  is  best  known  in  England.  All 
his  music  abounds  with  energy,  fancy,  and  passion. 

Paesiello  (1741 — 1817).  Of  this  charming  composer  it  is 
scarce  necessary  to  speak ;  his  delicious  melodies  nave  been 
familiar  to  us  all  from  our  in&ncy,  and  have  been  sung  in  everj 
language  almost  from  pole  to  pole.  He  excelled  in  the  bufia 
style,  where  grace  and  gaiety,  and  sentiment  and  tenderness, 
are  combined  to  enchant  the  soul  and  ear.  We  may  say  of 
paesiello's  airs,  as  Passeri  said  of  Guide's  heads — they  come 
from  Paradise.  The  epithet  brilliant  used  to  be  applied  to 
Paesiello;  but,  in  this,  ne  and  all  others  have  been  eclipsed  by 
Rossini.  Among  his  delicious  operas  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
selection.  "  II  Marchese  Turlipano,"  "  II  Re  Teodoro,"  **  II 
Barbiere  de  Seviglia*,"  "  La  Molinarina,'*  **  La  Nina  Pazza,'* 
and  the  "  Scuffiara"  (heard  with  such  delight  at  Naples,  but 
unknown  here),  are,  perhaps,  the  most  popular. 

Anfossi,  the  younger  Guglielmi,  Mortellari,  and  Sartif,  are 

*  When  Rosaini  was  called  to  Rome  (we  think  in  1815  or  1816)  to  write  the  opera 
for  the  Carnival^  there  was  no  libretto  ready  for  him.  TTic  Impresario  in  a  perplexity 
handed  him  the  <  Barbiere/  but  the  young  composer  thought  it  becoming  to  ask  the  per« 
m'usion  of  PaetieUo  before  he  presumed  to  touch  a  subject  already  consecrated  by  his 
genius.  The  old  man  gave  it  readily,  but  in  a  style  which  reminded  us  of  Milton*s 
answer  to  Dryden,  when  the  latter  asked  his  permission  to  lurn  his  blank  verse  into 
Ayme  :  "  Ay,  young  man,  ye  may  tag  my  lines  if  ye  will/*  We,  who  can  enjoy  both 
these  chefni'ceuvres,  have  no  need  to  draw  invidious  comparisons.  What  can  be  more 
lender,  more  graceful  in  sentiment  and  melody,  than  the  "  lo  son  Lindoro**  of  Paesiello  ? 
What  can  exceed  in  sparkling  brilliance  the  "  Largo  al  Factotum  della  cittik"  of  Rossini  ? 

t  M.  Orloff  places  Sarti  among  the  Roman  composers,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he 
studied  in  the  NeapoliUn  school  The  characteristic  exceUencie^  of  Sarti  are  a  flowing 
grace  and  simplicity ;  his  deficiency,  a  general  want  of  power. 

all 
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all  pleasing  musicians,  if  not  of  first-rate  genins : — vre  sappotd 
every  one  who  sings  Italian^  knows  Sarti's  exquisite  rondo, 
*Mia  speranza/  These  composers  all  lived  between  1730 
and  1824. 

Nicolo,  who  died  lately  at  Paris,  after  leaving  to  the  French 
opera  •  Joconde,*  and  the  «  Cendrillon,'  was  an  dftve  of  the 
JVeapolitan  school. 

Fioravanti,  an  exquisite  composer  in  the  bufia  style,  and  so 
well  known  here  by  his  "  Cantatrici  ViUane,**  and  *'  *//  Furbo 
contra  il  Furbo;''  Zingarelli,  Spontini,  and  Caraflh,  are  all 
Uving.  But  the  Neapolitan  school  is  in  its  decline.  We  be- 
lieve that  when  Pasta  no  longer  sings  in  the  Romeo  and  Giu- 
lietta,  it  will  be  found  that  Zingarelli's  music  is  made  up  of 
eleeant  conmion  places.  Spontini  is  known  to  us  by  his 
**  Vestale."  Caraffa's  **  Gabnella  di  Vergi,"  which  caused  such 
a  sensation  at  Naples,  has  been  talked  of  nere — ^but  only  talked 
of;  —  the  subject  appears  to  us  too  painful  for  the  lyric 
drama,  yet,  it  might  oe  so  treated  by  a  man  of  taste  and  genius^ 
that  the  revolting  situations  might  be  forgotten^  and  softened 
away  by  the  b^uty  and  sentiment  of  the  music.  Two  of 
Carat's  airs,  *  Aure  felici,'  and  ^  O  cara  memoria,'  have  been 
as  popular  as  any  within  our  memory,  and  have  been  set,  and 
sung,  and  danced  to  all  over  Europe. 

In  the  long  list  of  eminent  composers  of  the  other  schools  of 
music  in  Italy,  we  do  not  find  a  single  name  worthy  of  being 
-placed  beside  those  of  Pergolesi,  Paesiello,  and  Cimarosa.  The 
great  musicians  of  the  Roman  school  applied  themselves  chiefly 
to  cfanrch  music,  following  the  style  and  example  of  Palestrina 
and  Carissimi ;  or  to  instrumental  music,  as  Corelli ;  or  to  the 
science  of  harmony,  as  the  Padre  Martini.  Rossini,  whose 
gi^tic  fEune  *  bestrides  the  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus,'  is 
claimed  by  M.  OrlofiP  for  the  Roman  school,  because  his  birth- 
place,  Pesaro,  on  the  gulf  of  Venice,  is,  strictly  speakinff, 
witlun  the  bounds  of  the  Papal  States.  But  Rossini  is  much 
more  a  Venetian  than  a  Roman,  and  the  character  of  his 
gemns  and  his  compositions  is  decidedly  of  that  sparkling 
BchooL  His  first  great  opera  was  composed  for  Venice,  where 
he  was  first  patronised  ;  and  upon  all  these  grounds,  we  think 
Venice  may  be  allowed  to  claim  him  as  her  own.  With  less 
reason,  the  Venetian  school  lays  claim  to  a  far  greater  man — 
the  giant  Handel ;  who  is,  compared  to  Rossmi,  what  the 
Jupiter  Tonans  is  to  the  light-heeled  Hermes.  Marcello  the 
Venetian,  and  cotemporary  with  Handel,  wrote  principally  for 
the  church,  in  which  style  he  is  unrivalled^ 

AnUHiio  Caldaray  of  Venice,  is  one  of  the  great  names  of  the 

old 
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old  Italian  opera*  He  was,  for  many  years^  principal  musician 
to  Charles  VI.  and  the  Empress  Queen  ;  maestro  di  capeUa^  and 
composer  at  Vienna,  when  Metastasio  was  there  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  genius.  Caldara  set  many  of  the  poet's  finest 
operas  in  a  masterly  style,  particularly  the  *  Achille  in  Sciro.* 
Tiie  reader  will  observe,  that  nearly  all  the  great  composers 
whom  we  have  mentioned  spent  some  part  of  their  life  m  the 
different  courts  of  Germany,  where  they  were  received  with 
open  arms,  and  where  they  may  be  said  to  have  planted  their 
native  music,  and  to  have  given  that  impulse  to  the  musical 
genius  of  the  people,  which  afterwards  ripened  into  the  Haydns 
and  Mozarts— the  Beethovens  and  Webers  of  the  age.  In 
return,  we  find,  since  18  li^,  all  Italy  invaded  by  German  mumc. 
The  star  of  melody, — ^to  borrow  Count  Orloff^s  style,— »has 
waned,  and  grown  pale,  before  tlie  dazzling  influence  of  the 
harmonic  school. 

Pescetti,  another  early  Venetian  composer,  came  over  here 
to  direct  the  opera  at  the  Haymarket,  in  Handel's  time,  when 
the  rival  Italian  theatres  were  ruining  each  other.  His  operas 
do  not  keep  the  stage. 

Galuppi,  1703,  called  also  II  Buranello,  from  the  place  of 
his  birtn.  This  great  and  popular  composer  was  the  glory  of 
the  Venetian  opei*a  bufia  ;  yet  some  of  his  serious  operas,  his 
Ifigenia^  for  instance,  are  reckoned  among  the  finest  he  has  com- 
posed. He  spent  some  years  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  England, 
where  his  FUosofo  in  Campagna^  and  //  mondo  delta  Luna^  his 
chefs-d'oeuvre  in  the  buffa  style,  were  the  support  of  the  Hay- 
market  for  two  or  three  seasons,  when  the  singer  Paganini 
was  here,  1761,  1762*. 

Salvador  ApoUoni,  a  barber  by  profession,  and  a  genius 
*par  la  grace  de  Dieu^'  wrote  some  successful  operas,  but  is 
cniefly  remarkable  as  a  composer  of  barcarolles  and  canzonets, 
in  which  he  excelled. 

Antonio  Salieri,  1750,  yet  living,  or  lately  dead,  one  of  the 
most  airy,  elegant,  and  graceful  of  the  second-rate  composers. 
His  life  has  been  passed  between  Paris  and  Vienna,  where  he 
was  for  several  years  director  and  composer  of  the  opera.  His 
Taarare^  which  was  written  for  the  French  Academic  Royale, 
has  lately  been  adapted  to  one  of  our  English  theatres.  We 
remember  when  Salieri's  gay  little  ariette,  ^  Ahi  povero  Cal- 
pigi,'  was  in  every  body's  mouth. 

The  Lombard  school  has  produced,  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  few  great  names  in  music.     The  first  of  these  is  Gia- 

*  Tbe  ftnl  troop  of  buffo  singtrs  etme  over  htra  in  1748. 

comelliy 
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comelli*  tlie  earlleit  popnkf  composer  of  Ids  scliool ;  and,  next 
to  iiim^  LampugDaDiy  remarkable  for  extending  to  the  orchestra 
powers  till  Uien  unknown,  and  for  enriching  the  instrumental 
aocompaniments  of  his  songs ;  his  innovations  excited  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time,  and  were  those  of  a  man  of  genius.  At 
present,  we  should  all  go  to  sleep  over  Lampugnani's  master-* 
pieces. 

The  Lombard  school  produced  the  only  female  who  ever 
composed  for  the  theatre.  This  was  Theresa  Agnese,  who  wrote 
three  successful  pieces  for  the  Opera  at  Milan.  At  the  time 
that  Theresa  was  treading  this  novel  career,  untried  by  any  of 
her  sex  before  or  since,  her  extraordinary  and  more  celebrated 
sister,  Gnetana  Agnese,  filled  the  chair  of  Professor  of  Mathe- 
aiatics  at  Paduaf. 

AbioUj  of  Regsio  (1760 — ^lately  dead),  has,  we  believe,  com- 
posed no  operas,  l)ut  is  well  known  for  his  charming  Musica  di 
Camera;  he  resided  a  long  time  in  Elngland,  under  the  pa^ 
trooage  of  the  Countess  St.  Antonio. 

Franciso  Bianchi : — ^we  remember  his  opera  of  Ines  di  Castro, 
popular  here  when  Banti  played  the  principal  character,  thirty 
years  a^o;  he  is,  however,  a  feeble  and  frigid  composer. 

Ferdinand  Paer,  born  at  Parma,  1774,  and,  happily  for 
himself  and  those  who  admire  his  genius,  and  love  his  amiable 
qualities,  still  living:  he  has  composed  numerous  operas  of 
unequal  merit;  of  these  his  chef-d^oeume  is  the  inimitable 
Qriselda,  composed  for  the  theatre  of  his  native  city  (in  1797), 
and  which  has  since  been  suns  all  over  Europe.  His  Agnese 
(to  the  subject  of  which  we  object  on  the  same  grounds  as  to 
the  OteUo)  and  his  Camilla  are  also  well  known,  from  their 
frequent  performance  at  the  Haymarket  some  years  ago.  / 
fuoriiciti  has  lately  been  introduced  on  a  London  stage,  under 
the  title  of  *«  The  Freebooters." 

Paer  has  one  of  the  finest  musical  heads  we  remember  to 
have  seen, — ample,  grand  in  its  outline,  and  full  of  intelligence, 
simplici^,  and  benevolence.  In  this  respect  he  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  great  rival  Rossini,  whose  expression  is  very 
decidedly  that  of  a  coxcomb  and  a  sensualist — palid  from  the 
nocturnal  debauch. 

Though  Florence  was  once  famous  for  the  number  and  skill 
of  its  musicians,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  opera  (as  we  have 
seen),  it  has  been  singularly  barren  of  musical  genius  in  these 
latter  times :  the  Tuscan  school  produced  two  of  the  greatest 
violinists  of   Italy,  Bocherini   and  Nardini;  but  in  the  dra- 

*  For  as  ftoeoMt  of  her,  s«e  iIm  review  tf  her  matheiMtictl  works  in  the  Kdioburgh 
U^ntm  about  the  year  1813. 
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matic  and  lyric  Btyle,  we  find  but  one  great  name — the  pro*^ 
found  and  scientific  Cherubim  (1760):  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sarti; 
and  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  opposite  than  his  style  and 
genius,  compared  to  that  of  his  master.  Cherubini  passed 
some  years  nere  when  he  was  very  young,  and  composed  for 
our  theatre  his  opera  of  **  La  finta  Principessa"  (1787) ;  he 
has  since  fixed  himself  at  Paris,  where  he  is  still  living:  of  his 
noble  works  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ;  he  is  truly  a  creator 
in  liis  art,  and  confessedly  tne  greatest  harmonist  that  Italy 
has  produced. 

Mayer  is  a  Bavarian  by  birth,  but  a  Venetian  by  adoption  ; 
nearly  his  whole  life  has  been  passed  in  Italy  *.  Till  Rossini 
appeared,  this  graceful,  correct,  prolific,  and  often  sublime 
musician,  was  without  a  rival,  and  absolutely  idolized  by  the 
Italians.  He  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  second-rate  com- 
posers ;  he  charms,  he  often  surprises  us,  but  he  does  not  touch 
or  intoxicate  us,  or  transport  us  to  the  third  heaven.  He  was 
not'made^  for  instance,  to  grapple  with  such  a  subject  as  the 
Medea,  a  subject  worthy  of  Mozart,  which  owes  its  popularity, 
not  certainly  to  its  very  feeble  music,  but  to  the  magnificent 
impersonation  of  the  character  by  Madame  Pasta.  On  the 
other  hand,  few  operas,  perhaps,  ever  gave  more  pleasure  of 
a  certain  kind,  than  did  Mayer's  *  Fanatico  per  la  musica,'  when 
t)oor  Naldi  and  Catalani  used  to  sing  in  it,  in  our  younger  days. 
We  believe  his  most  celebrated  opera  is  the  *  Misteri  Eleusini,' 
which,  till  Mozart  became  known  and  appreciated  in  Italy  f, 
was  considered  a  masterpiece  in  the  brilliant  and  effective  stvle. 
His  Cora  and  his  Ginevra  di  Scozia  are, we  think,  superior.  Blan- 
gini,  Morlacchi,  Mosca,  Pavesi,  Nazolini,  Portogallo,  Vaccaj, 
Pacini,  Mercadante,  and  a  host  of  others  still  living,  or  lately- 
dead,  may  all  be  classed  together  ascomposers  who  have  pro- 
duced charming  music  of  a  second-rate  character,  but  certainly 
were  not  destined  by  nature  to  scale  the  seventh  heaven  of 
invention. 

Horace  Walpole  has  an  expression,  of  such  a  man  of  genius 
being  in  flower  at  a  certain  period  of  his  life.  All  the  great 
composers  we  have,  named  were  in  flower  about  the  age  of 
five-and-twenty.  There  is  scarcely  an  instance  of  a  musician 
producing  his  ckef-dCcmvre  after  the  age  of  thirty.  Rossini 
was  not  twenty  when  he  had  composed  his  Tancredi  and  his 
Italiana  in  Algieri,  Musical  talent  being  more  immediately 
the  result  of  passionate  imagination  and  immediate  inspira- 
tion, is  more  early  developed  than  any  other,  and  more  early 

*  Mayer  b  still  livtog  at  Bergamo,  where  he  has  fi&ed  bis  residence, 
t  That  is,  before  1812  or  1813. 
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ileelbes;  tb«  ihiisic  wliidi  does  not  bear  about  it  tbe  flotb  of 
yoathful  fiEmcy,  the  fervour  of  youthful  feelings,  and  all  the 
&dth  and  depth  of  youthful  passion,  may  be  pronounced 
second-rate.     All  the  finest  Itauan  music,  however  tender  and 

CBithetic  in  its  expression^  has  a  general  character  which  we 
now  not  how  to  express,  except  by  saying  that  it  se^ns 
breathed  forth  by  beings  who  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
happiness,  who  had  drank  intoxication  from  their  own  fervid 
sloes,  and,  like  the  birds,  poured  forth  their  souls  in  soi^^ 
because  they  could  not  help  it.  This  observation  does  not 
generally  apply  to  the  great  German  composers,  who  are 
more  intellectual  and  scientific.  It  used  to  be  commonly  said 
in  Italy,  that  music  was  play  to  the  Italians,  and  work  to  the 
Grermans.  The  golden  age  of  Italian  music  is  comprized  within 
the  lime  of  one  man's  me — it  rose  and  declined  with  Meta-> 
stasio;  to  which  Bertola  alludes  in  his  beautiful  Ode  from 
Naples  :— 

'  In  quests  immortal  Patria 

Deir  armonica  gente 

Fondasti  la  bella  epoca 

Dell*  armonia  fiorente  > 

Ond'  i  cald*  estri  sorsero. 

Con  Vinci  e  Pergolesi 

E  i  petti  palpitarono 

Di  moti  non  pi^  intesi/ 

It  is  difficult,  while  upon  the  subject  of  the  Italian  lyrical 
drama,  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  him  who  was,  in  some  sort, 
its  creator  *,  but  we  trust  to  be  able  to  devote  a  separate 
article  to  Metastasio. 


Abt.  III. — InsHtutiofies  Juris  Ramani  Privati^  in  usum  Pnelec- 
tiofium  Academicarum  vulgatce^  cum  Introductione  in  univer- 
sum  Jurisprudentiam  et  Studium  Juris  Romani;  auctore 
X.  A,  Wamkoenigy  Juris  utriusque  Doctore^  in  Universitate 
Belgica,  quae  Leodii  est,  Juris  Professore  Publico  et  Ordi' 
nario,  et  Bihliothec^s  Prasfecto,  8fc.    Leodii,  1825,  8vo. 

2. — Ckmmentarii  Juris  Romani  Privati,  ad  exemplum  optimo^ 
rum  Compaidiorum  a  celeberrimis  Germanice  Jurisconsultis 
compositorum  adomati,  in  usum  Academicartim  PraleC" 
tianum  et  Studii  privati ;  auctore  L.A.  Wamkoemgy  Sfc. 
T^omus  primus.    Leodii,  1825,  8vo. 

|B^  TYDEM AN,  who  is  still  an  ornament  of  the  university 
of  Ley  den,  thought  it  expedient  to  pronounce  and  publish 
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an  academical  ocadon  on  the  exeesiire  itndy  of  the  ci?il  law.*^ 
This  ii  a  species  of  excess  wbidi  no  person,  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  universities,  need  as  present  anticipate 
with  any  painful  degree  of  anxiety ;  and  if  too  much  learning 
should  seem  to  have  made  some  of  our  lawyers  mad,  it  must  at 
least  be  admitted  that  a  very  small  portion  of  their  learning  is 
drawn  from  the  recondite  sources  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence.f 
Nothing  indeed  is  more  common  than  to  hear  them  declare  their 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  utter  inutility  of  such  a  study:  and  it 
is  equally  common  to  hear  certain  worthy  citiaens  c^  die  re« 
public  of  letters  profess  the  utmost  contempt  for  classical  leam- 
mg ;  and  both  opinions  rest  on  the  same  unstable  foundation  ; 
they  are  in  every  instance  the  opinions  of  individuals  who  en- 
deavour to  derive  some  consolation  to  themselves,  by  pretending 
to  despise  what  they  do  not  understand. 

We  shall  at  present  take  it  for  granted  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law  is  of  some  importance  to  a  lawyer,  who  wishes 
to  rise  above  the  character  of  a  mere  leguleiusy  and  to  a  clas- 
sical scholar,  who  wishes  to  understand  the  Roman  history, 
and  even  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  innumerable  passages 
in  the  Roman  poets.  In  those  countries  where  it  is  best  under- 
stood, it  is  most  highly  valued ;  and  before  we  advert  to  the 
very  meritorious  labours  of  Dr.  Warnkoenig,  it  may  not  be  un- 
important to  enquire  into  the  progress  of  juridical  studies  among 
some  of  the  continental  nations. 

Germany,  where  jurisprudence  was  long  a  barbarous  science, 

*  Henr.  Oulielmi  Tydeman  Oratio  de  eo  quod  simhim  est  in  Studio  Juris  Romani. 
Daventris,  1802,  4to. 

t  Dr.  Browne,  in  his  able  and  triumphant  refutation  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  advo« 
cate,  has  not  formed  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  their  skill  in  the  civil  law.  '  These 
facts  and  statements,'  be  remarked,  '  will  probably  serve  to  account  for  the  extraor* 
dinary  ignorance  of  the  civil  law  manifested  by  English  advocates,  barristers,  and  lawyers 
of  all  classes,  not  even  excepting  the  practitiontrs  in  the  courts  of  equity»  wber«  a 
knowledge  of  its  principles  and  modes  of  procedure  would  seem  to  be  pre^miuently  in- 
dispensable. In  fact,  the  profession  in  Scotland  can  have  no  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  ignorance  prevails  among  their  brethren  of  England  $  and  it  may  perhaps  serve  to 
abate  a  little  of  the  reverence  and  respect  so  loudly  demanded  for  the  superior  learning 
of  the  latter,  if  we  point  out  a  fow  examples  in  corroboration  of  a  statement  which,  at 
first  view,  may  appear  a  little  startling  and  hazardous.'  (Remarks  on  the  Study  of  the 
Civil  Law,  occasioned  by  Mr.  Brougham's  late  Attack  on  the  Scottish  Bar,  p.  30.  Edinb. 
1828,  8yo.)  His  examples  are  selected  from  the  writings  of  Mr,  Uniacke,  Mr.  Sugden, 
and  Mr.  Humphreys;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  they  afford  a  very  strong  confirmation  of 
his  general  averment.  We  have  however  no  wish  to  involve  so  numerous  a  body  in  this 
censure :  although  the  rule  is  apparently  too  general,  it  certainly  is  not  without  excep- 
tions. The  study  of  the  civil  law  has  lately  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Butler  in  his 
Horae  Juridicae  and  in  his  Rfmimscencea,  and  by  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  third  edition  of 
his  Advice  on  the  Study  of  the  Law,  Loni  1824,  8vo.  A  member  of  the  English  bar, 
distinguished  by  his  talents  and  learning,  has  more  recently  evinced  an  uncommon  fami- 
Uirity  with  the  juridical  writers  of  the  continent ;  we  allude  to  the  anonymous  iuthor 
oi  LBUt^smimOmriUiaCAamteUmU.    I^dl.  1S27,3t» 

.  .  or 
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or  at  least  where  the  doctrines  of  the  law  were  often  oonreyed  m 
t  very  barbarous  phraseology,  has  at  length  extricated  itself  from 
its  ancient  trammels,  and  has  risen  beyond  all  competition. 
Many  of  its  earlier  ciTiliana  were  extremely  prolix  in  their  mode 
of  discussion,  and  extremely  diffuse  and  scholastic  in  their  style  \ 
and  exerting  much  industry  in  the  accumulation  of  materialg, 
they  became,  if  not  great  authors,  certainly  authors  of  great 
books.  As  specimens  of  their  persevering  industry,  it  amy  at 
present  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  immense  commentaries  on 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  written  by  Schneidewin,  Mynsinger, 
and  Harpprecht.  One  of  the  first  names  that  attract  much 
notice  is  that  of  Gregorius  Haloander,  who  after  having  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  learned  editor  of  the  Corpus  JurU  Civilisy 
died  at  a  premature  age,  in  the  year  1531.*  During  the  latter 
port  of  this  century,  the  chairs  were  occasionally  filled  by  men 
of  distinguished  merit:  Giphanius,  Donellus,  S.  Gentilis,  and 
Rittershusius,  were  all  professors  of  law  in  the  university  of 
Altdorf  ;t  hut  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  only  one  of  these  four, 
Rittershusius,  was  a  native  of  Germany.  Like  Giphanius,  he 
was  conspicuous  for  his  classical  learning ;  and  all  of  them  en- 
joyed an  extensive  reputation,  vriiich  time  has  not  completely 
impaired.  About  the  same  period,  many  other  foreigners  of 
eminence  occupied  law-chairs  in  the  Grerman  universities;  and 
among  this  number  we  find  BaldninuSy  and  the  elder  Gotho- 
firedus.  But  the  ensuing  century  exhibits  degeneracy,  rather 
than  improvement.  We  must  not  however  omit  the  name  of 
Bachovius,  an  acute  and  learned  commentator  on  the  Institutes; 
and  Conringius,  although  he  has  written  but  little  on  the  Roman 
law,  was  too  remarkable  a  person  to  be  entirely  overiooked  on 
the  present  occasion.  He  alternately  taught  medicine  and  ju- 
risprudence: he  is  the  author  of  many  able  works  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  j  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
writer  who  illustrated  the  history  of  the  German  law  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  and  precision.  The  German 
dvilians  of  that  era  have  not  left  many  productions  of  supe- 
rior utility  or  interest ;{  but  the  name  of  Samuel  Pufendorf 
appears  with  distinguished  lustre  in  the  history  of  a  new  sci- 
ence, the  law  of  nature  and  nations.    Of  this  science,  Grotius, 

*  An  account  of  the  life  of  Haloander  may  be  found  in  Conradi's  Parergorum  libri 
(fiUuoT.    Helmstadii,  1740,  Svo. 

f  Zetdiert  ViCae  Profetsoram  Jarb  in  Acaderaia  Altdorfflna.    Norimbergae,  1770, 4to. 

X  *  Daranta  taecnlo  xvii,  Qeraiani  jurisperiti  pro  forensi  quoque  asu  potius  quam  ad 
juris  mrtem  promoYendam  scripaerunt,  et  in  eo  plurimam  operam  ooUooarunt,  ut  patrium 
jo*  indagareot,  et  de  eo  cum  juris  Romani  usu  conjangendo  studerent;  undo  iilt  libronim 
jirie  Nmmum  Oermanim  muliitudo,  in  dies  crescens  usque  adsteculi  xvni  flnem.' 
(Wvnkoenig  Cowniftifii  JnrU  Romani,  tom.  I.  p.  109.) 

one 
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one  of  the  most  illustrioiiB  of  modem  authors^  may  justly 
be  considered  as  the  founder ;  and  his  treatise  De  Jure  Belli 
ac  Pacts  will  never  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  singular  monu* 
ment  of  his  talents  and  learning.  The  previous  labours  of 
Gentilis^  and  some  other  writers  of  inferior  note^  had  but 
little  effect  in  smoothing  his  path :  but  the  resources  of  his 
own  genius  and  erudition  were  not  easily  exhausted ;  and  if  he 
has  not  produced  a  perfect  work,  he  has  at  least  produced  a 
work  which  in  many  respects  is  still  unrivalled.*  Pufendorf  was 
likewise  a  man  of  distinguished  talents ;  but  his  general  learning 
was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  Grotius,  and  he  was  less  familiar 
with  the  blandishments  of  polite  literature.  In  his  principal 
work,  De  Jure  Naturae  et  Oentium^  he  has  professedly  many 
obligations  to  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  likewise  to  another 
writer  of  a  very  different  character,  namely  lliomas  Hobbes, 
whom  he  greatly  admired  for  his  sagacity  in  investigating  the 
structure  of  human  society .f  His  earliest  work,  entitled  Mle-- 
menta  Jurisprudentiae  universalis^  had  appeared  in  1660 :  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year,  the  Elector  Palatine  nominated 
him  professor  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  at  Heidelberg ; 
and  this  was  the  earliest  foundation  of  such  a  professorship  in 
any  university.:]:  Mr.  Stewart  has  therefore  committed  a  mate- 
rial error  in  describing  Grentilis  as  a  lectui-er  on  the  law  of  nature 
in  the  university  of  Oxford  ;§  this  is  not  a  conunon  error  ia 
chronology,  but  it  proceeds  upon  a  total  misconception  of  the 
state  and  progress  of  the  science.  Albericus,  the  elder  brother 
of  Scipio  Gentilis,  belonged  to  a  family  of  Italian  protestants, 
who  were  driven  from  their  native  country  by  the  foul  spirit  of 

*  '  Orotius,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  '  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  attempted  to  give 
the  world  any  thing  like  a  system  of  those  principles  which  ought  to  run  through,  and 
be  the  foundation  of  the  laws  of  all  nations ;  and  his  treatise  of  the  laws  of  war  and 
peace,  with  all  its  imperfections,  is  perhaps  at  this  day  the  most  complete  work  that  has 
yet  been  given  upon  this  subject.'     (Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments,  p.  610.) 

t  <  Sic  et  Thomas  Hobbes  in  operibus  suis  ad  civilem  scientiam  spectantibus  plurima 
habet  quantivis  prelii ;  et  nemo,  cui  rerum  ejusmodi  est  intellectus,  negaverit,  tarn  pro- 
funde  ipsum  Annetatis  humanae  et  civilis  compagem  rimatum  fuisse,  ut  pauci  priorum 
cum  ipso  heic  comparari  queant.  Et  qua  a  vero  aberrat,  occasionem  tamen  ad  talia 
meditanda  suggerit,  quae  fortasse  alias  nemini  in  mentem  venissent.'  (Pufendorflus  de 
Jure  Naturae  et  Gentium,  praef.) 

t  This  fact  is  distinctly  sUted  by  Pufendorf  himself,  in  the  preface  to  his  great  work, 
and  by  Barbeyrac,  in  the  prefoce  to  his  translation,  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  de$  Gent^ 
torn.  i.  p.  cvii.,  5me.  edit.     Amst  1734,  2  tom.  4to. 

^  Stewart's  Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political 
Science,  p.  3S.  *•  He  sought  an  asylum  at  Oxford,  where  he  published,  in  1568,  a. 
book  De  Jure  Belli;  and  where  he  appears  to  have  read  lectures  on  natural  jurispru- 
dence, under  the  sanction  of  the  university.  His  three  books  De  Jure  Belli  appeared 
successively  in  1588  and  1589,  and  were  first  published  together,  Hanovis,  1598,  8vo. 
Gentilis  was  appointed  professor  of  the  civil  law  in  1587,  and  this  ofllce  be  executed  for 
about  24  years.'  (Wood's  Atbenae  Oxonienses,  voL  it  col.  90,  Dr.  Bliss's  edition.) 
He  wu  a  doctor  of  laws  of  the  univerBity  of  Perugia,  aiid  was  iocorporated  at  Ox£MtL 

ecclesiastical 
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todtaksdal  persecntjoii :  having  found  a  place  ot  refuge  in 
Englandy  he  was  appointed^  not  professor  of  the  lav  of  nature 
and  nations^  but  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Gxford^  and  he 
died  abont  the  year  161 1 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  cannot  long  arrest  our 
attention.  Leibnitz^  whose  researches  were  so  profound  and  so 
multifarious^  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  jurisprudence;  and  if 
he  had  devoted  a  larger  portion  of  his  time  to  that  study,  he 
would  doubUess  have  produced  some  composition  worthy  of  so 
great  a  name*  The  taste  of  the  age  and  nation  was  completely 
scholastic,  nor  did  this  great  man  escape  the  contagion.  The 
juridical  publications  which  about  this  period  appeared  in  Ger- 
ii^^^uiy^  ^^^  generally  written  in  barbarous  Latm:  their  very 
titles  are  often  sufficient  indications  of  the  hopeless  condition  of 
the  authors'  taste ;  such  titles,  for  example^  as  ^  Usus  modemus 
Pandectanun/  and  many  others  cast  in  the  same  classical  mould. 
This  barbarism  had  become  inveterate  and  almost  endemical : 
JUidewig  relates  that  when  he  had  a  conference  respecting  the 
publication  of  a  work  on  the  Institutes,  the  bookseller  made  a 
eon&tion  that  it  should  be  entitled  ^  Usus  modemus  Institu- 
tionum.'*  If  the  author  had  insisted  on  substituting  hodierntis 
instead  of  modemus,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  negociatiou 
most  have  come  to  an  abrupt  termination.  Thomasius,  a 
professor  in  the  university  of  Halle,  introduced  some  changes  in 
the  mode  of  teaching  jurisprudence,  and,  among  others,  that  of 
lecturing  in  the  German  language.  Thb  new  university  rose  to 
distinction,  and  attracted  many  students.  Here  Wolfius,  a 
philosopher  and  mathematician,  wrote  very  copiously  on  the 
general  principles  of  law :  his  Jus  Naturae^  published  from 
1740  to  1748,  extends  to  no  fewer  than  eight  volumes  in  quarto, 
and  must  at  least  be  regarded  as  an  adequate  specimen  of  the 
author's  perseverance.  Bdhmer,  a  professor  of  the  same  uni 
versity,  smd  afterwards  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg, 
was  eminent  as  a  civilian  and  canonist :  several  of  his  original 
works  are  still  regarded  as  useful  and  important,  and  he  pub-' 
lished  one  of  the  ^st  editions  that  have  yet  appeared  of  the 
Corpti«  Juris  Canonici.  Here  we  wiU  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that  one  of  his  worksf  would  have  supplied  some 
valuable  information  to  Bishop  Kaye  for  his  ^Ecclesiastical 
History  of  the  second  and  third  Centuries,  illustrated  from  the 
writings  of  TertulUan/ 1     Such  was  his  reputation  as  a  canonist, 

*  Liidew%  Vita  JustinUni,  praef.    Htiae,  1731,  4to. 

t  J.  H.  Bohmeri  DiBseruUoaes  JurU  £ccWia«tici  antiqiii  ad  Plinium  Secttodam  et 
TortnUivmin.     LipsUe,  1711|  8vo. 
I  Cinbridge,  1826^  8vo. 
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that  difficult  md  intricate  processes  were  firequently  transmitted 
from  Italy,  to  be  decided  by  the  law-faculty  of  this  protestant 
university^  during  the  period  when  Bdfamer  was  dean.'*'  Reinold^ 
who  belongs  to  the  same  era^  was  likewise  an  acute  and  learned 
cirilian :  in  all  his  discussions  he  aims  at  brevity  and  precision, 
and  his  LAtinity  is  terse  beyond  the  common  standard  of  his  age 
and  nation.t  NoI^  must  we  here  omit  the  name  of  Evera^ 
Otto,  who,  though  a  professor  in  a  Dutch  university,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Germany.  He  was  an  acute  and  subtle  lawyer,  pos- 
sessed of  no  mean  erudition  :  he  is  the  author  of  various  works, 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  a  well-known  commentary  on  the  In« 
stitutes ;  and  he  has  performed  a  most  important  service  by 
the  publication  of  his  great  collection,  entitled  Thescnims 
Juris  Romaniy  consisting  of  five  ample  volumes  in  folio,  and 
comprehending  a  large  number  of  rare  tracts  on  the  civil  law« 
Hoppius,  who  flourished  somewhat  earlier,  wrote  a  commen- 
tary on  tihe  Institutes,  which  has  been  highly  commended  by  an 
English  civilian.  'The  turn  and  manner  of  his  comments^^ 
says  Dr.  Taylor,  '  is  such,  that  I  think  they  might  very  suc- 
cessfullv  serve  for  an  introduction  to  the  more  diflFiisive  and 
comprehensive  work  of  Vinnius,  where  we  commonly  set  out. 
Above  all,  the  lemmata^  or  axioms,  which  he  is  constantly  ga« 
thering  up,  in  the  course  of  his  notes,  are  the  happiest,  the 
clearest,  and  the  most  faithful  compendium  of  law  Uiat  I  ever 
met  with ;  and  with  the  help  of  a  small  comment,  would  make 
a  valuable  system  by  themselves.'J 

But  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  German  civilians  of  that 
age  was  Jo.  Gottlieb  Heineccius,  who  was  bom  in  the  year 
1681,  and  prosecuted  the  study  of  law  at  Halle.  He  was  sue* 
cessively  a  professor  in  this  university,  and  in  those  of  Franeker 
and  Frankfort:  having  resumed  his  chair  at  Halle,  he  died 
there  in  the  year  1741,  leaving  behind  him  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion. He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  talents,  as  well  atf 
learning ;  and  possessing  a  clear  and  logical  head,  he  commonly 
writes  in  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  manner.  His  works 
are  numerous,  and  are  not  altogether  confined  to  subjects  of 
jurisprudence :  he  had  taught  philosophy  as  well  as  law,  and 

*  'L'auteur  a  acquis  uoe  si  grande  reputation  en  Italie,  qu'oQ  envoyoit  assez  fr^qnem- 
in«nt  dee  procds  difficiles  et  compliqu^  i  la  decision  de  la  faculty  de  droit  i  Halle,  doot 
M.  Boehmer  ^toit  le  dojen  :  j*en  ai  M  t^moin  oculaire."  (M.  le  Baron  de  Bielfeld, 
Progi^s  des  Allemands  dans  les  Sciences,  les  Belles- Lcttres,  et  les  Arts,  p.  25,  ^diU 
Leyde,  1768,  8vo.) 

f  B.  H,  Rcinoldi  Opuscula  Juridica.  Logd.  Bat.  1755,  8vo. — To  this  volame  Jugler 
has  prefixed  a  diseertation  <  De  insignibas  Germanonim  in  Jurisprudential  elegantiorem 
Mentis.' 

{  Taylor's  Elements  of  the  Civil  Law;  p.  ix. 
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«te  bf  no  means  nnddlled  in  andent  erosion.    Of' the  im-^ 
portanoe  rf  conjoining  the  study  of  history  with  the  study  of 
jorispradeiice,  he  was  fally  aware;  and  besides  an  able  history 
of  the  dTil  law^  he  composed  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
iitiKty»  entitled  Antiquitatum  Ramanarum  Jurisprudentiam 
iUuitrantium  SyniagmOy  with  which  no  similar  publication  has 
yet  come  into  competition.    An  edition  of  these  antiquities,  en-* 
nched  with  the  annotations  of  Haubold^  was  one  of  thelast  labours 
of  this  lamented  individual.*    The  two  works  of  Heineccius^ 
the  elements  of  the  civil  law  according  to  the  order  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  according  to  the  order  of  the  Pandects,  were  long  used 
as  teiLt-books  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  miiversities  of  £urope : 
they  contain  a  yer^  methodical,  and  upon  the  whole  a  very  able 
view  of  the  prinapal  doctrines  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence ; 
and  although  in  some  countries  it  has  become  fashionable  to 
depreciate  the  author  and  his  works,  we  are  iar  from  being 
disposed  to  follow  the  example.     <  The  works  of  Heineccius/ 
lays  Dr.  Reddie,  ^  were  certainly  of  use  as  compendiums ;  but 
his  a&iomatical  method,  the   introduction  of  which  was  his 
principal  merit,  savoured  too  much  of  the  scholastic  logic; 
and  thoo^  it  may  serve  to  help  the  memory,  yet  it  does  so  too 
often  at  &e  expense  of  the  judgment.     His  method,  which,  to 
a  superficial  observer,  is  apparently  perspicuous,  in  reality  fre- 
quently confuses  the  mind  of  the  reader,  by  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  derive  one  axiom  from  another ;  and  by  giving 
definitions  of  every  thing,  he  renders  obscure  what  stands  in 
need  of  no  illustration.    In  his  zeal  to  deduce  every  thing  from 
given  premises,  however  fanciful,  he  would  make  it  appear  that 
the  Roman  jurists  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  Stoics, 
as  a  the  Stoics  alone  had  been  gifted  with  ordinary  intellectusd 
facuteies ;  and,  although  a  writer  upon  pure  Latinity,  bis  works 
are  full  of  barbarous  words  and  un-Roman  phraseology .*t    A 
very  different  estimate  of  his  merits  has  been  formed  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whose  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature  is 
also  entitled  to  attention.      *It  is  hardly  necessary,'  he   re- 
marks, *to  take  any  notice  of  the  text- book  of  Heinecdus, 
the  best  writer  of  elementary  books  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
on  any  subject.' J     It  must  indeed  be  admitted  that  the  phrase- 
ology of  Heineccius  is  often  sufficiently  scholastic,  and  that  he 
not  unfrequently  expresses  the  ideas  of  the  ancient  civilians  in 

•  Francoforti  ad  Moenum,  1822, 8vo. 

f  Reddie*s  Historical  Notices  of  the  Romao  Law^  and  of  the  recent  Progress  of  its 
BtDdy  hi  Germany, _p.  82.    Edinb.  1826,  8vo. 

t  lUcUtitosh^s  Discourse  on'  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  p.  31. ' 
L<md.l799,«T©. 
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terms  of  modern  invention ;  but  if  we  compare  his  style  with 
tliat  of  Tbomasius  and  many  other  lawjrers  of  the  same  era,  it 
seems  to  exhibit  a  model  of  classical  purity  and  elegance.  The 
merit  of  his  axiomatical  method  of  arranging  the  doctrines  of 
the  law,  may  certsdnly  be  considered  as  doubtful.  It  was 
strenuously  attacked  by  several  of  his  contemporaries,  and> 
among  the  rest,  by  J.  Wolfang  Trier,  who,  under  the  borrowed 
name  of  G.  J.  Schiitzius,  published  a  tract  entitled  ^  Examen 
JSf  ethodi  Axiomaticae,  qua  in  Elementis  Juris  Civilis  usus  est 
jurisconsultus  celeberrimus  Job.  Gottl.  Heineccius/  Heineccius 
and  his  method  found  a  zealous  defender  in  Sellius,  and  they 
have  found  many  admirers  in  various  countries.* 

The  labours  of  Heineccius  in  the  department  of  historical 
jurisprudence  were  preceded  by  those  of  Struvius,  Hofihiann, 
and  Brunquellus,  who  have  each  produced  a  respectable  history 
of  the  civil  law.  They  were  soon  followed  by  Bachius,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Leipzig,  who  published  his  Historta 
Jurisprudentiae  Romanae  in  the  year  1754.  This  is  an  able 
and  scholar-like  performance,  and  in  some  respects  it  has  not 
yet  been  surpassed.  It  has  received  considerable  improve- 
ments from  Stockmann ;  and  several  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  first  sheet  of  a 
new  edition,  undertaken  by  rrofessor  Wenck,  who  possesses 
uncommon  qualifications  for  such  a  task.  There  were  various 
contemporary  writers  who  brought  to  the  illustration  of  the  civil 
law  a  competent  stock  of  philological  and  historical  learning  ; 
and  among  these  we  may  venture  to  class  Conradi,  Schwartz^ 
Mascow,  Ritter,  Hommel,  and  Gebauer.  We  have  observed^ 
or  think  we  have  observed,  among  the  present  race  of  German 
lawyers,  some  disposition  to  undervalue  the  character  of  their 
more  immediate  predecessors :  but  the  one  class  requires  no 
adventitious  aid,  and  the  other  may  be  allowed  to  stand  upon 
its  own  merits.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  the 
study  of  jurisprudence  has  in  our  own  times  received  a  new  di- 
rection and  a  new  impulse ;  and  this  change  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  be  imputed  to  the  exertions  and  to  the  example  of  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  the  university  of  Gdttingen. 

Gustaf  Hugo,  the  individual  to  whom  we  allude,  was  born  at 
Lorrach,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden,  in  the  year  17^4.  He  belongs 
to  a  family  of  lawyers,  and  his  father  had  filled  various  civic  or 
municipal  offices.  The  son  prosecuted  his  juridical  studies  in 
the  university  of  Gdttingen,  where  he  resided  three  years,  and 

*  Sellii  Vindiciae  Methodi  qua  in  Elementis  Juris  Civilis  usus  est  vir  iliustris  atque 
excellentissimus  J.  G.  Heineccius,  oppositae  Q.  J.  Schutzii  Examini  ejusd.  Methodi. 
Accedit  in  calce  ipsum  Examen  Schutzianum.    Triy.  ad  Rhen.  1734^  8v(b 

'  where 
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where  bis  promising  talents  attracted  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  most  eminent  professors.  Here^  at  the  age  of  twentj-one, 
he  had  the  honour  of  obtaining  one  of  the  annual  prizes  awarded 
by  the  law-facul^  of  the  university  :  the  subject  of  his  essay  is 
the  foundation  of  succession  in  cases  of  intestacy,  according  to 
the  more  early  and  more  recent  principles  of  the  civil  law  ;♦  nor 
is  h  possible  to  read  this  juvenile  composition  without  disco-> 
vering  a  fair  and  full  promise  of  that  acute  and  philosophical 
spirit  which  pervades  his  more  mature  productions.  He  was 
afterwards  employed  in  superintending  the  studies  of  a  young 
prince  at  the  court  of  Dessau,  where  he  continued  for  two  years ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  was,  through  the  influence  of 
He3me,  Putter,  and  Spittler,  nominated  professor  of  law  in  the 
university  of  Gdttingen.  With  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  and 
vigorous  mind,  he  now  prosecuted  the  study  of  what  is  deno- 
minated in  Germany  the  pure  Roman  law ;  that  is,  the  Roman, 
unblended  with  their  own  municipal  law.  From  the  commence^ 
ment  of  his  career,  he  felt  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  usual 
routine  of  contemporary  professors,  and  determined  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  Their  method,  as  well  as  their  language,  was 
frequently  too  scholastic ;  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  civilians 
were  not  always  distinguished  with  sufficient  care 'from  the 
opinions  or  inferences  of  modem  commentators ;  the  objects  of 
IsKV  were  often  subdivided  with  little  regard  to  the  order  of 
nature,  or  the  principles  of  sound  logic ;  nor  did  the  speculations 
oi  jurisprudence  derive  all  the  requisite  illustration  from  the 
light  of  history  and  philosophy.  Professor  Hugo  was  not  only 
capable  of  perceiving  these  defects,  but  likewise  of  applying  a 
remedy :  his  lectures  were  immediately  distinguished  for  their 
lucid  method,  their  philosophical  precision,  their  original  a^d 
masterly  discussion ;  and  although,  like  other  innovators,  he 
could  not  but  expect  to  encounter  opposition  and  obloquy,  he 
pursued  his  career  with  unabating  vigour,  and  was  encouraged 
by  the  attendance  of  very  numerous  auditories.  ^  He  evidently 
derived  considerable  advantages  from  his  familiarity  with  the 
English  and  French  writers.  It  indeed  appears  that  his  educa* 
tion  had  been  more  French  than  German,  and  that  a  long  resi- 
dence in  Alsace  and  at  Montb^liard  had  rendered  him  perfectly 
£atmiliar  with  the  native  language  of  Montesquieu.*     French  he 

*  OtutsTi  Hugo  Bftdensis  CommenUtio  de  Puodamento  Successioois  ftb  Intestato  ex- 
Jve  RomMiko  antique  et  novo.    Gottingae,  1783,  4to. 

f  See  an  excellent  article  of  Warnkoenig,  *  De  TEtat  actuel  de  la  Science  du  Droit 
em  AUemagne,  et  de  la  Revolution  qu*elle  j  a  tfprouv^  dans  le  cours  des  trente  demieres 
um^:*  TTlApiair,  torn.  i.  p.  11.  Some  interesting  particulars  may  likewise  be  found 
ia  Dr.  Beddie's  HUtorical  Notices,  p.  87. 
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vpetikB  wHb  great  facility  and  correctnesB,  and  Engliih  in  a  very 
intelligible  and  charact^stic  manner.  His  earliest  publicatioa 
after  Us  return  to  Gottingen,  was  a  translation  of  Gibbon's  long 
and  remarkable  chapter  on  the  civil  law :  this  chapter,^  illus^ 
trated  with  his  notes^  forms  a  little  volume.  He  began^  and 
has  long  oonUnued^  to  read  a  separate  course  of  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Roman  law^  and  in  this  department  his  general 
merits  are  very  conspicuous.  As  a  text-book  for  his  students^ 
he  published  a  Chschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts^  which  has 
now  undergone  no  fewer  than  nine  editions^  and  has  ^adually 
received  many  additions  and  improvements.  It  is  m  many 
f^spects  a  work  of  great  value,  and  contains  a  very  able  and 
masterly  view  of  die  internal  and  external  history  of  the  law.f 
The  spirit  of  the  laws,  together  with  their  successive  changes 
and  modifications,  are  generally  traced  in  a  striking,  and  very 
often  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  to  many 
readers  that  this  history  is  written  in  the  German  language,  and 
that  the  author's  style  is  not  remarkably  unentangled  and  per^ 
spicuous.  The  work  has  been  translated  into  French,  unfor* 
tunately  however  not  by  a  lawyer,  but  by  a  physician  \X  and  the 
learned  author  is  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  version, 
although  it  was  revised  by  M.  Poncelet,  lecturer  on  the  history 
of  law  in  the  university  of  Paris.  Nearly  three  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  part  of  a  Latin  transla^ 
tion,  executed  ^aliterarum  et  juris  Romani  cultore  Batavo;' 
that  is,  we  believe,  by  Engelbronner,  a  doctor  of  Leyden.§     As 

*  EduMtl  GibboD's  butorische  Uebersicbt  des  Romischen  RechU,  aus  dem  Ea* 
riiscben  Ubersetzt,  und  mit  Anmerkungen  begleitet  vom  Professor  Hugo  in  GdttingeD. 
Otftt.  1789,  Svo. — These  remarks  have  lately  beea  rendered  accessible  to  the  English 
SMdert  'Survey  of  the  Roman,  or  Civil  Law,  &c.  with  notes,  by  Professor  Hugo  of 
Octttinffen,  translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  W.  Gardiner,  XX.  D.*  Edinb. 
1823,  l2mo. 

f  As  the  terms  internal  and  external  history  are  not  yet  sufficiently  familiar  to  th« 
Ssgiish  rMder,  some  explanation  may  here  be  necessary,  and  this  explanaticm  we  shall 
borrow  from  Hugo  himself;  but  instead  of  quoting  the  original  text,  it  will  be  mora 
satisfactory  to  many  of  our  readers  if  we  subjoin  the  Latin  translation.  *  Hittoria  juris 
0mtermi  tantum  enarrat  vicissitndinea  fontium  juris,  quatenus  de  ortu  eorum,  commuta>« 
tioM,  et  conversionibus,  monuroenta  exstant;  proxina  ei  est  civilis  historia  reipublicatf^ 
ety  conjunctim  cum  historia  literaria  juris,  aliquando  uno  historiae  juris  communi  nomine 
^it  pertractata.—Ht#/oria  juris  interna  rersaturin  exponendis  notionibus  et  positionibus 
jirisscripti;  cujus  initia  ostendit  plernmque  inculta  et  rudia,  dein  explicat  quomodo 
pedetentim  melius  cultum  politumque  sit,  tandem  vero  qua  nonnunqnam  indicare  debet 
aepravationem.  Fontium,  quorum  meminent  juris  historia  externa,  vim  rationemque 
tractat ;  ubi  praesertim  ad  ea  respicit  aetema  juris  priucipia,  de  quorum  origine  ex  Ins- 
toria  externa  &ut  nihil  aut  certe  parum  innotuit."     (Historia  Juris  Romani,  vol.  L  p.  3.) 

{Histoire  du  Droit  Remain,  &c.    Paris,  1822,  2  torn.  Svo. 
Historia  Juris  Romani,  usque  ad  Justinianum,  auctore  Q.  Hugo,  &e.    Praefatus  eat 
et  notas  literariaa  adyecit  L  A.  Wamkoenig,  J.  U.  D.  &c     Vol.  I.  part  I.    AnMt« 
1825,  Svo. 
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W$n3Mmg  hMa  undertaken  to  add  a  pie&ce  and  aotea,  this 
publication  haa  a  fair  claim  to  general  enoouraffemeDt^  and,  if 
nrou^t  to  a  conclusion,  would  prove  more  aatisnictoiy  to  many 
English  veaders,  than  either  the  German  original  or  the  French 
Terskm. 

Hugo  haa  published  several  other  works  as  text-books  for  his 
di&rent  courses  of  lectures ;  and  they  are  combined  in  seven 
octavo  volumes,  under  the  general  title  of  Lehrbuch  eme$ 
dvilisiuehgn  CunuMj  or  Outlines  of  a  Course  of  Study  for  a 
Civilian.  He  is  besides  the  editor  and  principal  author  of  a 
wcvk  in  five  volumes,  entitled  dvilisHehes  Magazin,  which 
includes  contributions  from  some  of  the  first  civilians  of  Ger-» 
aoany.  All  these  publications  have  passed  through  various 
editions,  and  are  known  wherever  the  civil  law  is  studied  with 
my  degree  of  ardour.  The  author  has  bestowed  unusual  atten* 
tion  upon  the  fountains  of  the  law,  and  is  particularly  conversant 
with  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  civilians.  He  has  published 
separate  editions  of  Ulpian*  and  Paulus,t  and  had  some  concern 
with  the  collection  which  appeared  at  Berlin  in  the  year  1815.  %  To 
thb  odlection  he  promised,  and  indeed  the  titie-  page  announces,  a 
vreface  and  a  list  of  the  editions  of  the  different  works  ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  found  it  convenient  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  nor  is 
it  very  probable  that  he  will  now  recur  to  this  labour.  A  new 
edition  of  the  Jus  Jlutejustinianeum,  by  far  the  most  valuable 
that  has  hitherto  appeared,  is  expected  from  Dr.  Haiiel,  professor 
(A  the  civil  law  in  the  imiversity  of  Leipzig.  This  learned  and 
excellent  person,  of  \dxom  we  also  speak  urom  personal  know- 
ledge, has  conducted  his  researches  in  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
laborious  manner :  relying,  not  on  public  encouragement,  but 
on  the  resources  of  his  private  fortune^  he  has  spent  several 
years  in  ransacking  the  libraries  of  Germany,  the  Netherlandsy 
prance,  Spain,  and  Britain  j  and  several  years  must  yet  elapse 
before  his  work  can  be  prepared  for  publication. 

It  is  generally,  if  not  umversally,  admitted  that  the  labours  of 
Hugo  have  produced  a  very  powerful  effect,  and  that  the  well- 
directed  exertions  of  the  present  race  of  German  civilians  are  to 

*  Doniiiu  Ulpianl  Pragmenta,  vulgo  Titull  ex  Corpora  Ulpiani :  unicum  codicenv 
TUtaaum  oUm,  jam  Vaticaoum.  integrum  edidit,  eoque  adhibito  lectionem  vulgatam 
9^iarto^  eliam  Caii  ope,  recensuit  Gustavus  Hugo.    Berolini,  1822,  8vo. 

t  Jolii  Paoli  SenUDtiarum  receptarum  ad  rilium  libri  quinque  ex  Bre viario  Alariciano : 
ia  usam  praelectionum  edidit,  cum  editione  priocipe  contulit,  Indicem  Editionum 
omnium  Corporis  Juris  Civilis  Ponlium  adjecit  Qustavus  Hugo.    Berolmi,  1795, 8vo. 

t  Jus  Civile  ADtcjuatiaiaBeum,  codicum  et  optimarum  editionum  ope  a  Societate 
Jiiriatt)nsul(onim  curatum.  Praefatus  est  et  Indicem  Editionum  adjecit  Gustavus  Hugo* 
Berolim^  1815,  2  torn.  8vo. 

B  2  a  very 
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a  Tcry  considerable  extent  to  be  impnted  to  hia  precepts  ailA 
example.  He  is  the  founder  of  a  school  of  historical  jurispru- 
dence^ which  is  firmly  established  in  Germany,  and  which  is 
gradually  extending  itself  in  various  other  countries.'*'  His 
reputation  is  too  high  to  escape  the  glance  of  envy ;  and  he  has 
on  some  occasions  experienced  the  zeal  of  his  enemies  as  well 
as  of  his  friends.  Like  many  other  individuals  of  quick  percep- 
tion and  keen  observation,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  be  satirical ; 
and  not  unfrequently,  when  he  finds  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing his  opponents,  naso  suspendit  adunco.  A  large  portion  of 
his  resentment  has  fallen  upon  Thibaut,  Dabelow,  and  Schweppe. 
He  may  very  probably  have  given  less  provocation  than  he 
received ;  but  he  is  now  descending  into  the  vale  of  years,  and 
his  quarrels  and  animosities  ^e  among  the  last  subjects  on 
which  a  good  man  can  then  reflect  with  satisfaction. 

Hi  motus  animorum,  atque  haec  certamina  tanta 

Pulveris  exigui  jaetu  compressa  quiescent. 
The  most  distinguished  of  his  friends  and  fellow  labourers 
were  Savigny  and  Baubold.  The  latter,  who  was  a  professor 
at  Leipzig,  died  in  the  year  1824,  after  having  produced  various 
works  of  uncommon  research  and  value.  He  generally  wrote 
in  the  Latin  language ;  and  his  publications  display  an  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  entire  compass  of  juridical  literature.  Friede- 
rich  Carl  von  Savigny  is  still  a  professor  in  the  university  of 
Berlin,  and  is  equally  remarkable  for  his  genius  and  for  his 
research.  His  work  entitled  Das  Recht  c^s  BesitzeSy  or  the 
liaw  of  Possession,  contains  an  admirable  discussion  of  a  diffi- 
cult and  abstruse  subject ;  but  the  most  durable  monument  of 
his  talents  and  leamuig  is  his  Geschichte  des  Romischen  Rechts 
im  Mittelalter,  or  History  of  the  Roman  Law  during  the  middle 
Ages.  Of  the  former  work  an  analysis  has  been  published  in 
the  French  language  by  Wamkoenig  jf  and  we  gladly  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  an  English  translation  of 
the  latter  has  been  midertaken  by  a  learned  advocate  who  studied 

«  Dr.  Reddie  remarks  that  <  a  great  zeal  for  the  study  has  spread  itself  through  all 
the  contioental  universities ;  and  Uie  Roman  law  is  historically  inculcated  in  Upsala, 
Moscow,  and  Dorpat,  as  well  as  in  Erlangen,  Basel,  and  Tubingen."  (Historical  No- 
tices of  the  Roman  Law,  p.  1 14.)  This  historical  school  seems  to  be  firmly  established  in 
Poland ;  where  Dr.  Macieiowski,  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of  Warsaw,  has  lately 
published  the  second  edition  of  an  able  work  entitled  Hisioria  Juris  Romani.  Vanaviae, 
1825, 8vo.  Of  this  work  it  is  our  intention  to  give  a  more  detailed  account  in  some  fntnre 
number,  provided  we  should  find  the  English  public  capable  of  enduring  so  much  discus, 
sion  on  so  unfashionable  a  subject  as  the  civil  law. 

t  Analyse  du  Traitfe  de  la  Possession,  d'aprds  les  Principes  dn  Droit  Romain,  par  M. 
de  Savigny ;  revue  et  corrigfe  aur  la  quatricme  fedition  de  rouvrage,  par  M.  JU  A.  Wam- 
koenig.   Li^ge^  1824^  8vo. 

at 
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at  Leyden,  and  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  juridical  studies  on  the  continent.*  The  first  volume  of 
this  translation  is  already  in  the  press,  and  will  be  separately 
published.  Of  the  original  work  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1815,  and  the  fourth  in  1826.  Whether  this  very  able  and 
elaborate  history  will  ever  be  brought  to  a  conclusion,  may  now 
be  considered  as  extremely  doubtful:  after  having  for  many 
months  resided  in  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  a  change  of  air  and 
change  of  scene,  the  author  has  lately  returned  to  Germany,  in 
a  state  of  health  which  leaves  him  incapable  of  any  literary  ex- 
ertion. 

Hugo,  Savigny  and  Haubold,  have  been  followed  in  the  same 
career  by  many  other  distinguished  civilians  :  there  are  indeed 
so  many  respectable  names,  that  it  is  difficult,  and  may  perhaps 
be  invidious  to  make  a  selection.  We  cannot  however  omit  the 
names  of  Biener,  Bluhme,  Cramer,  Dirksen,  Glilck,  Gdschen, 
Mackeldey,  Schrader,  Spangenberg,  Thibaut,  Wamkoenig,  and 
Zimmem  ;  and  there  may  be  other  individuals  of  equal  learn- 
ing or  talents,  witii  whose  writings  or  character  we  are  less 
acquainted.  Dr.  Edward  Schrader,  professor  of  the  civil  law  in 
the  university  of  Tilbin^en,  is  very  advantageously  known  by 
several  original  works  of  superior  ability  and  learning ;  and  for 
upwards  of  fifteen  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  preparing  a 
critical  and^  exegetical  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilisy  of 
.  which  the  highest  expectations  have  been  formed  by  those  who 
sure  best  qualified  to  appreciate  the  editor's  judgment  and  erudi- 
tion. ^  Of  this  edition  the  Prodromus  appeared  five  years  ago, 
and  is  itself  an  able  and  elaborate  work.f  He  has  procured 
collations  of  manuscripts  from  ^most  every  country  of£urope. 
The  edition  has  at  length  been  committed  to  the  press,  and  the 
first  volume  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  a  few  months* 
According  to  the  averment  of  the  late  Dr.  Jourdan,  it  is  very- 
rare  and  j^cult  to  find  a  copy  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  in 
the  library  of  an  English  lai/vyer  :% — ^whether  he  ought  thus  to 

*  £UasCatheart,LL.D.< 

^  t  Prodromus  Corporis  Juris  Civilis  a  Schradero,  Clossio,  Tafelio,  Profetsoribus  Tu« 
bipgeaaibtis,  edeodL  Inest  totius  opens  Conspectus ;  Sabsidiorum  ad  Institutionoiii 
critiaaii  ReceDsioiiem  et  Interpretationem  spectandum  Bnumeratio ;  EdWonis  ipsiiu 
Specimeo.  Berolini,  1823,  Svo. — Dr.  Clossius  is  now  a  professor  in  the  Rossian  uni- 
versity of  Dorpat,  and  can  no  longer  participate  in  this  laborious  undertaking.  Pro* 
feasor  Tafel  b  not  a  lawyer,  but  a  philologer.  Schrader  is  one  of  the  editors  of  a  valu- 
able  watk,  published  periodicallv  at  Tubingen,  under  the  title  of  KrUitcke  ZeiUchrifi 
fir  Reddtmiuentehaftj  of  which  the  earliest  numbers  appeared  in  1826. 

t  '  II  me  semble  que  les  Anglais  commencent  i  revenir  de  leur  aociens  pr^jug^ 
omtre  le  droit  Romain ;  mais  ii  est  encore  bien  difficile  et  bien  rare  de  trouver  un  ex- 
emplaire  du  Oitfut  hirit  dans  la  bibliothdque  d'un  avoctt  do  Londies.'  (Themis,  ott 
BihUoth^iie  da  JuriKonsolte^  toni»  viL  p.  2/.) 

,     .  have 
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have  incladed  the  civilians  of  Doctore^  Comtnons^  we  do  not 
venture  to  decide ;  but  at  all  events  we  trust  that  the  English 
lawjrers,  having  so  patiently  waited  for  this  edition,  will  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  providing  themselves  vrith  copies. 

The  discovery  of  many  original  reliques  of  the  Roman  law  has 
lately  given  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  continental  civilians.  To  the 
portions  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  brought  to  li&'ht  by  Clossius 
and  Peyron,  and  to  the  Vatican  Fragments,  by  Angelo  Mai,  we 
can  only  make  a  transient  allusion ;  but  the  recovery  of  the 
long-lost  Institutes  of  Gkiius  is  too  remarkable  an  event  to  be 
noticed  in  the  same  cursory  manner.  An  unsatisfactory  abridge- 
ment of  these  Institutes  had  long  been  known ;  but  the  genuine 
text  of  Grains  was  not  discovered  till  the  year  1816.  In  the 
library  of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  author 
of  the  Roman  history,  found  a  juridical  manuscript  of  great  an* 
tiquity ;  and  when  a  short  extract  was  communicated  to 
Savigny,  he  easily  ascertained  that  it  formed  a  portion  of  the 
original  work  of  this  ancient  lawyer,  who  flourished  about  the 
age  of  Antoninus.*  In  the  course  of  the  following  year,  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Berlin  dispatched  to  Verona  two  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  university,  Professor  Gdschen,  a 
civilian,  and  Professor  Bekker,  a  philologer,  entrusted  with  the 
important  commission  of  executing  a  transcript  of  the  manu- 
script }  and  in  the  performance  of  this  very  forihidable  task, 
they  were  greatly  aided  by  the  spontaneous  and  indefatigable 
services  of  Dr.  Bethmann  Holweg,  who  has  since  been  ap- 
pointed a  professor  of  law  at  Berlin.  The  manuscript  is  a 
codex  rescriptHSy  and  to  a  considerable  extent  bis  rescriptus ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  the  difficulty  of  deciphering  an  ancient 
felique  in  this  condition.  Without  the  aid  of  a  chemical  process, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  attempt  to  read 
what  had  thus  been  written  and  erased. f  According  to  the 
opinion  of  Kopp,  the  learned  author  of  the  Palaeographid 
Critica,  who  is  allowed  to  possess  gr^t  knowledge  of  ancient 
monuments,  the  manuscript  must  have  been  written  before 
Justinian's  reformation  of  the  law.J  After  much  laborious 
preparation,  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  were  published  in  th^ 
most  able  and   satisfactory  manner  by  Professor  Gdtchen,§ 

*  See  «  Foreign  Review,*  No.  I. 

t  Abhandlungen  derliistorisch-philologischen  fclasse  der  Koniriich-Preussischen  Akir 
demie  der  Wissenschaften  aus  den  Jahren  1816-1817,  S.  307.  Berlin,  1819,  4to. 
Themis,  torn.  i.  p.  287.    Goescheni  praef  in  Gaium. 

X  Zeitschrift  fiir  geschichtliche  Rcchtswissenschafl,  herausgegeben  vOb  Savigtiy, 
lElchhorn  und  Goschen,  iv.  Bd.  S.  480. 

}  Qail  institntionum  cotnmentarii  iv.  e  Codic6  rescripto  BMothecae  CapltnUris  Vfr- 
ronensis  none  primum  editL    BeroUnii  1920,  Sv'o. 

who 
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vrho  since  that  period  has  been  remored  to  the  uaiirerBity  of 
Gdttingen^  where  he  now  lectures  to  numerous  auditories.  He 
published  a  second  edition  in  1634 :  other  editions  ha^e  already 
appeared,  or  are  now  preparing;  and  the  French  translation  of 
Boulet  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1827.*  Although  the  tnanu<- 
script  has  been  exposed  to  frequent  and  material  mutilatkmB> 
much  remains  to  instruct  and  to  interest  the  learned  enquirer; 
and  it  is  truly  stated  in  a  recent  publication,  tiiat  the  bode  has 
accordingly  been  received  by  the  foreign  civilians  with  a  degree 
of  ardour  and  exultation,  not  easily  conceived  by  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  such  studies  among  some  of 
the  continental  nations.  Its  value  in  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  Roman  law  has  been  discussed  by  Schrader  if  Gaius  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  many  other  publications^  and,  ia 
some  of  the  German  universities,  has  even  been  illustrated  in 
separate  courses  of  lectures.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  th^ 
discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  forms  a  new  era  in  the 
study  of  jurisprudence. 

In  Germany,  the  study  of  almost  every  branch  erf  jurispru* 
dence  is  prosecuted  with  surprising  ardour  and  success.  There 
are  great  schools  of  law  at  Gdttingen,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  Heidel- 
berg, Tubingen,  Bonn,  and  Jena ;  and  each  of  the  smaller  uni- 
versities has  several  law  professors  :  Cramer^  and  Brinkmann 
are  not  the  only  professors  at  Kiel.  In  some  of  the  universities 
which  have  now  been  mentioned,  the  students  of  law  are  corn* 
monly  more  numerous  than  those  of  all  the  other  faculties.  The 
first  class  of  teachers  are  the  ordinary  professors,  who  form  the 
law-faculty :  next  to  them  are  the  extraordinary  pnrfessors,  of 
professors  extra  ordinem  ;  and  these  are  followed  by  the  JPrt- 
vatdocentetif  or  doctors  who  have  a  license  to  teach  within  the 
predncts  of  the  university.  Thus  it  happens  in  most  cases,  that 
the  student  may  make  his  election  among  several  teachers  of 
the  same  branch  ;  and  thus  a  lecturer  possessing  neither  talents 
nor  reputation  has  but  little  chance  of  finding  auditors.  The 
candidate  who  applies  for  permission  to  teach  in  this  faculty, 

•  iBititatn  d«  Gu«s;  trftdnites  poar  U  pramidre  ft>i8  en  Firtiioaisy  pfr  J.  B..& 
Banlci,  AnKat  i  la  Cotir  Royale  de  Paris,  avec  des  notes  destin^w  i  faciUter  I'lnleUk 
geoce  do  teste.    Paris,  1827,  Bfo.^This  traoslation  accompanies  the  original  text 

f  Wis  gewlnnt  die  Romiscbe  Recbtsgeschichte  durch  Caius  Institutifonen  ?  nntet* 
svckt  TOQ  Edmrd  Schrader,  Professor  ia  Ttibingen.  Heidelberg,  1823,  8to.— The 
learned  aothor  has  prosecuted  similar  enquiries  in  an  article  entitled  '  Nenentdeckte 
OuellcnRomischer  Recht!«kunde/  which  occurs  in  the  KrUuekeZeittcknftfUr  Reckif 
ms9fnscKaft,  \.  Bd.  S.  137. 

X  Cramer,  who  is  one  of  the  most  classical  of  the  German  eiriUaiii,  has  onblisMl  4 
sifigular  work,  under  the  title  of  <  Haus-Chronik,  meincn  Anrerwudtm  mM  KnodM 
jnun  Aadenken  gewidmet.'    Hamborgi  1822, 8yo. 

must 
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must  prenoaely  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  not 
necessarily  in  the  same  university;  and  he  must  afterwards 
submit  to  the  process  of  habilitation^  by  which  he  completes  his 
right  of  exercising  the  functions  of  a  teacher.  In  most  of  the 
universities,  this  process  consists  in  publicly  defending  either  a 
r^^ar  dissertation,  or  a  series  of  theses  ;  but  at  Berlin,  a  new 
university  in  which  the  regulations  are  particularly  strict,  he  is^ 
besides,  obliged  to  lecture  in  Latin  before  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  German  before  the  public.  This  is  called  a 
Disputatio  pro  facuttate  legendi.  Many  of  their  academical 
dissertations  are  very  able  and  elaborate.  This  class  of  indi- 
viduals forms  the  great  nursery  of  professors.  What  imparts 
to  the  law*faculties  a  degree  of  importance  unknown  in  other 
countries,  is  the  circumstance  of  their  being,  in  various  in- 
stances, courts  of  appeal;  theyare  not  merely  consulted  in  difficult 
and  intricate  questions  of  law,  but  in  certain  cases,  criminal  as 
well  as  civil,  they  are  empowered  to  receive  appeals  from  courts 
of  high  jurisdictioD.  The  consultations,  which  in  some  univer- 
sities are  very  numerous,  increase  the  emoluments  as  well  as 
the  labours  of  the  professors.'*^ 

In  the  present  state  of  the  German  universities  there  is  much 
to  commend ;  but  this  conmiendation,  so  &r  as  our  information 
extends,  must  in  a  great  measure  be  confined  to  the  pro- 
testant  universities.  Germany  however  is  a  land  of  sub- 
mission :  the  despotism  of  Prussia  may  differ  from  the  des- 
potism of  Austria,  but  still  there  is  nothing  in  either  country 
that  amounts  to  political  freedom ;  and  it  is  to  be  recollected, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  Germany 
belongs  to  those  two  states.  It  is  among  the  smaller  states 
that  we  mast  expect  to  find  any  measure  of  constitutional 
liberty.  In  each  of  the  German  universities,  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  professors  and  students  are  scrutinized  and  con- 
trolled by  a  commissary,  appointed  by  the  government.  The 
Hanoverian  university  of  Gottin^en  is  provided  with  a  similar 
officer;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  that  a  more  unexceptionable 
person  than  Baron  von  Laffert  could  not  possibly  have  been 
found :  but  such  an  arrangement  as  this,  is  degrading  to  the 
tmiversity,  and  disgraceful  to  the  nation.  Austria  seems  to 
be  placed  beyond  the  verge  of  improvement;   and  there  is  an 

*  An  ioftUnce  lately  occurred  of  a  reference  from  a  British  court  to  the  law-facnlty 
of  a  German  university.  In  the  case  of  Fischer  versus  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  the  court  of 
•essibn  submitted  certaio  points  of  Saxon  law  to  the  faculty  of  Leipzig,  and  obtained 
s  very  elaborate  opinion,  which,  in  the  traoslation  printed  by  order  of  the  court,  extendi 
to  sixty-two  pages  in  quarto. 
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extremdjr  small  remnant  of  the  German  people  cqmble  of  esti- 
mating the  ralue  of  political  freedom.  We  have  conversed  with 
a  Gdttingen  professor^  who  could  not  tell  whether  the  Hano- 
verian parliament  meets  in  one  or  two  chambers ;  and,  in  order 
to  render  his  torpid  indifference  more  obvioas,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  recollect  that  the  imiversity  sends  its  own  representative 
to  this  august  assembly. 

From  Germany  we  must  now  make  a  transition  to  the  Nether- 
lands; and  here  we  likewise  find  the  study  of  jurisprudence  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  The  university  of  Leyden,  which  was 
founded  in  the  year  1575,*  became,  and  suddenly  became,  a 
renowned  seminary  of  learning.  The  civil  law  soon  began  to 
be  taught  and  studied  with  eminent  ability  and  ardour:  the 
first  impulse  was  given  by  Hugo  Donellus,  a  French  Protestant, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  country  by  the  direful 
spirit  of  persecution,  and  who  has  bequeathed  some  very  learned 
works  to  posterity  .f  At  this  period  the  French  schools  of  law 
stood  rmrivaUed,  being  supported  by  the  talents  and  reputation 
of  Cujacius,  and  many  other  illustrious  professors  $  and  to  those 
schoola  students  resorted  from  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 
The  curators  of  the  university  of  Leyden  sought  for  learned 
men  wherever  they  were  to  be  found :  the  chairs  in  the  different 
faculties  were  in  very  many  instances  filled  by  foreigners,  and 
some  of  the  greatest  names  in  their  literary  annals  are  foreign 
names ;  Scaliger  and  Salmasius  were  Frenchmen,  Vossius,  Gro- 
novius,  and  Ruhnkenius  were  Germans,  and  Wyttenbach  was  a 
Swiss.    This  university  could  soon  boast  of  several  eminent 

trofessors  of  law.  The  other  Dutch  universities,  those  of 
^trecht,  Harderwyk,  Groningen,  and  Franeker,  were  of  a  more 
recent  foundation :  each  of  these  had  its  law  professors,  and  the 
reputation  of  Utrecht  was  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  Leyden. 
Of  the  character  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who  was  a  lawyer  and  a 
statesman,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of 
high  commendation ;  and  if  Holland  had  added  no  other  name 
to  the  annals  of  jurbprudence,  the  native  country  of  Grotius 
must  still  have  commanded  our  respect.  He  was  not  only  dis- 
tingmshed  as  a  lawyer,  but  likewise  as  a  classical  scholar,  as 
a  poet,  as  an  historian,  and  as  a  theologian.  With  the  civil  law 
he  was  mtimately  acquainted ;  and  on  this  subject  he  has  left  a 
work,  which  however  professedly  consists  of  philological  illus- 

*  Meunii  Atbenae  BaUyae,  p.  16.    Lugd.  Bat.  1625,  4to. 

f  An  edition  of  the  great  work  of  Donellus,  his  Commeniarii  de  Jtire  Gviih  is  now 
jMaking  under  the  superinteodance  of  Professor  Bucber  of  Eriaogen.  The  first 
TolaM  appeared  at  NUmberg  in  the  year  1822. 
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tratlons.*    His  brother  Guflielmus  Grotius  is  the  author  of  it 
learned  and  valuable  biography  of  the  ancient  civiHans.f    Vin- 
nius,  a  professor  of  Leyden,  flourished  about  the  same  periods 
among  other  works,  he  published  a  copious  and  elaborate  com* 
mentary  on  the  Institutes,  which  still  maintains  its  place  among 
the  best  productions  of  this  class.^     M atth^eus  soon  afterwards 
published  his  commentary  on  the  two  books  of  the  Pandects 
which  treat  of  crimes  and  punishments  ;  nor  has  it  been  sup- 
planted by  any  work  of  a  more  recent  date.     Many  able  civilians 
were  from  this  time  to  be  found  in  the  universities  and  in  the 
courts  of  Holland;  but  the  brightest  era  of  the  history  was 
perhaps  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century ;  an  era  which  was  adorned  by  Huber, 
Voet,  Westenberg,  Schulting,  Noodt,  and  Bynkershoek.    All  of 
them  have  written  copiously  on  the   Roman  law,  and  their 
respective  merits  are  very  extensively  known,  even  in  Britain. 
Voet  seems  to  be  the  great  oracle  of  the  practising  lawyers  in 
Scotland.     *  With  us  now  a  days,*  says  Professor  Wilde,  ^  the 
authority  of  this  whole  law  seems,  in  Scotland,  to  be  referred  to 
Voet.     It  is  not  the  Corpus  Juris  itself  that  is  now  held  in 
estimation ;  and   the  authority  of  this  Dutchman  is  now  far 
beyond  any  authority  of  Paulus  or  Ulpian,  or  any  decision  of  a 
Roman  emperor,  strengthened  by  the  advice  of  all  the  lawyers 
in  his  states.    In  short,  the  commentaries  of  Voet  are  made  out 
Roman  law.    But  there  can  be  no  question  that  this  law  will  ne- 
ver be  known,  nor  a  firm  and  settled  jurisprudence  be  established 
upon  its  principles,  unless  by  studying  itself;  and,  when  this 
has  been  gone  through  in  the  proper  manner,  by  the  after  study  of 
the  commentators  in  modem  times  (and  of  Voet  among  the  rest, 
for  valuable  he  is  without  any  question),  comparing  them  all 
along  with  the  knowledge  of  the  classic  originals,  in  the  system 
itself,  as   already  fully  acquired,    and  throwing   away,   most 
especially,  all  their  modem  metaphysics,  which  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  civil  law.'§     The  writings  of  Schulting  have  less  re- 
ference to  modern  practice,  and  are  therefore  less  known  to  mere 
practitioners  ;  but  they  are  replete  with  philological  and  histo* 

*  Hugonis  Grotii  Florum  Spartio  ad  Jus  JusUnianeum.  Parisiis,  1642, 4to. — In  ihm 
course  of  the  following  year,  two  editions  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  duodecimo. 

t  Vitae  Jurisconsuhorum  quorum  in  Pandectis  extant  nomina,  conscriptae  a  GuiUeltno 
Grotio  JurisconsuUo  Delph.  Lugd.  Bat.  1690,  4to.— This  work,  which  is  posthumous,  is 
reprinted  in  Frank*s  rj/a«r  tripartiiae  Juriscontultorum  veterum.     Halae  Magd.  1 7 18,  4to. 

X.  *  Cujus  ad  Institutiones  commentarius  per  longum  tempus  tanquam  oraculum  con» 
sulebatur,  hodieque  quibusdam  in  scholia  solus  considitur.*   (Warnkoenig,  torn.  i.  p.  102.) 

}  Wilde»s  Preliminary  Ucture  to  the  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  InstituUons  of  Ja*. 
tuuao,  p.  S3.    Edinb.  1794,  8vo. 
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rical  llR»Mti[6!i8  i^  mcient  Jttt4Bpitidefice.  In  this  point  of 
view,  bis  edlection  of  the  Jus  Aniefmtitrianeum*  is  a  publica* 
tion  of  great  valae  and  importance  t  an  improred  text  has  been 
producdl  by  the  subsequent  researches  of  the  Berlin  editors, 
and  tbey  will  doubtless  be  edipsed  by  Dr.  Hftnel ;  but  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  supersede  the  elaborate  and  masterlv  annotations 
of  Scbultlng.  His  posthumous  notes  on  the  Pandects  are  now 
in  the  course  of  publication,  under  the  superintendance  of  a  very 
eompetent  editor.  Professor  Smallenburg  of  Leyden :  the  first 
volume  appeared  in  1804,  and  the  fifth  in  1825 ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  so  desirable  a  work  will  gradually  be  brought  to  a 
conclusion.  Noodt,  the  relation  of  Schulting,  was  likewise  a 
very  able  expounder  of  the  Roman  law,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  as  an  author.  They  both  finished 
their  academical  career  at  Lieyden.  Bynkershoek,  president  of 
the  supreme  court  of  Holland,  was  another  lawyer  of  great 
ability  and  learning:  his  various  works  contain  many  interesting 
discussions,  and  still  maintain  their  popularity  at  home  and 
abroad.  Nor  must  we  here  omit  the  name  of  Brenkman,  who 
is  chiefly  remembered  for  his  Historia  Pandectarum^  seu  Faium 
Exemplaris  Florenlini,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1723.  With  the 
view  of  consulting  and  studying  the  Florentine  manuscript,  he 
made  a  journey  to  Italy,  and  was  enabled  to  obtain  access  to 
this  precious  reiique  through  the  influence  of  the  English  envoy 
Dr.  Newton,  who  was  afterwards  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
admiralty,  and  who  was  much  connected  with  the  scholars  of 
bis  time.t  To  the  study  of  this  manuscript  Brenkman  devoted 
several  years,  but  he  only  lived  to  execute  a  part  of  his  plans. 
His  papers  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Gebauer,  and 
by  htm  were  used  in  preparing  the  Gdttingen  edition  of  the 
Corptu  Jvfis  Civilis.  *  Wiellng,  Otto's  successor  at  Utrecht,' 
says  a  very  recent  writer,  Ms  known  from  the  Jurisjmuientia 
restitutn^  the  too  pompous  title  of  a  book  in  which  he  had  but 
little  share.'  But  this  learned  writer  had  apparently  forgotten 
Wieling's  Lectiones  Juris  Civilis^  in  which  he  claims  an  undi- 
vided property,  and  which  afford  a  very  favourable  specimen  of 
his  talento  and  erudition.    G.  O.  Reitz,  who  died  in  the  year 


*  Lsfd  Btt  ltl7,  4to. 

t  Sir  Henry  Newton,  LL.  D.  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  Epi$io/aey  OraHonei^  H 
CkrMaPM.  Lacae,  1710, 4to.  A  topplement  to  this  coUeotioo  Was  printed  at  Amsterdam 
in  the  eoiine  of  the  same  year.  An  account  of  bit  life  ia  subjoined  to  Gebauer's  Not' 
tmth  de  Memieo  Brmtkmtoim,  Oottingae,  1764,  4to.  Some  notices  of  Newton  may 
*bo  be  found  in  Mr.  Doutter^i  edition  of  *  Cidtr,  a  potm  in  two  books,  by  John 
PhiJip^*  p.  174.    LoDd.  1791,  8yo. 
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17689  IB  well  known  to  the  more  philological  students  of  the 
civil  law  for  his  elaborate  and  valuable  editions  of  Theophilus 
and  Harmenopulus»  Meerman^  an  individual  of  rank  and  for«> 
tune^  rendered  a  very  important  service  to  the  cause  of  jurispru* 
dence,  by  the  publication  of  his  great  collection  entitled  The^ 
Taurus  Juris  Civilis  et  Cananiciy  consisting  of  seven  volumes 
in  folio;  and  a  supplementary  volume  was  added  by  his  son, 
whose  princely  library  has  recently  attracted  so  much  attention. 
The  works  of  the  elder  Meerman  are  likewise  worthy  of  being 
preserved.  To  the  names  of  these  learned  civilians  we  must  add 
those  of  Van  £ck,  Best,  Vande  Water,  D'Arnaud,  Idsinga,  the 
Cannegieters,  the  Voordas,  and  Bondam.  It  is  not  superfluous 
to  mention  that  in  the  Dutch  universities  there  have  been  many 
professors  who,  although  not  belonging  to  the  law-&culty,  have 
with  uncommon  erudition  illustrated  various  branches  of  the 
civil  law ;  and  here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  recall  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  names  of  Salmasius^  Gronovius^  Perizonius,  Burman^ 
and  Ruhnkenius. 

When  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire,  the 
universities  of  Leyden  and  Groningen  were  new-modeUed^  but 
it  certainly  cannot  be  supposed  that  the]^  were  improved  by 
such  visiters.  The  rest  of  the  Dutch  universities,  and  many 
other  literary  institutions  of  the  country,  were  suppressed. 
Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netnerlands^ 
the  attention  of  the  government  was  directed  to  this  im- 
portant subject ;  and  the  number  and  site  of  the  various  uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  decided  in  the 'year  1815.  The 
university  of  Utrecht  was  re-established ;  those  of  Leyden  and 
Groningen  were  placed  on  their  former  footing;  and  it  was 
determined  to  allot  an  equal  number  of  universities  to  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Louvain  became  for  the 
second  time  the  seat  of  a  university,  and  the  other  two  were 
erected  at  Gand  and  Li^ge.  At  a  much  earlier  period,  Louvain 
had  been  a  flourishing  seminary  of  learning :  here  Lipsius  had 
taught  humanity,  and  Pere^us  the  civil  law  >  and  here  during 
the  earlier  part  of  last  century  Van  Espen  had  obtained  the 
highest  celebrity  as  a  professor  of  the  canon  law.* 

*  A  very  copious  account  of  his  life  and  writings  may  be  found  in  a  work  entitled 
'  Vie  de  M.  Van  Espen,  Docteur  is  Droits,  et  Professeur  des  Saints  Canons  dans  I'Uni- 
Tersit6  de  Louvain ;  od  Fon  trouve  des  ^claircissemens  historiques  sur  tons  les  Ecrits 
ci-deTant  imprimis  de  ce  Docteur,  &c  par  M.  ***  licenci^  is  Droits.'  LouTain,  1767, 
Syo.  Pp.  871.  According  to  a  manuscript  notice  by  J.  Le  Phi,  J,  U.  D,  contained  in 
a  copy  in  our  possession,  the  book  was  written  by  M.cellegarde.  Le  Plat  was  himself  a 
professor  in  the  uniTersity  of  Louvain,  and  is  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  annab  of 
jurisprudence* 
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In  each  of  the  tmiversities  of  the  Netherlands,  as  they  are 
now  constituted,  the  law-faculty  consists  of  three  or  four  pro- 
fessors, who  are  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors are  occasionally  nominated,  with  the  advice  and  concur- 
rence of  the  curators.  A  regular  course  of  study  is  prescribed 
to  all  candidates  for  degrees.  Those  who  aspire  at  the  highest 
honours  in  the  law  line,  must  previously  have  taken  a  degree 
which  corresponds  to  that  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  must  there- 
fore have  studied  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  Roman  antiquitiesr, 
universal  history,  logic,  and  the  elementary  branches  of  mathe- 
matics. This  seems  to  be  an  excellent  regulation;  and  the 
coarse  of  law  itself  is  extensive,  including  statistics  and  me- 
dical jurisprudence.* 

From  such  wise  and  salutary  arrangements,  in  conjunction 
with  the  acknowledged  ability  of  many  of  the  professors,  we 
are  naturally  induced  to  expect  the  most  favourable  result;  and 
in  this  expectation  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  we  have 
experienced  any  material  disappointment.  Dr.  Reddie,  who 
may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  having  imbibed  some  prejudices 
from  a  German  education,  has  however  given  a  more  disadvan- 
tageons  representation.  ^  For  many  years  past/  he  remarks, 
<  the  once  flourishing  republic  of  Holland  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline. The  political  changes,  the  increased  prosperity  and  ma- 
ritime power  of  this  country  and  of  France,  have  deprived  her 
of  much  of  her  ancient  wealth  and  importance.  AtLeyden  the 
university  is  still  attended  by  between  three  and  four  hundred 
students ;  but  the  ancient  zeal  for  learning  has  declined,  and  the 
alumni  are  generally  content  with  a  bare  sufficiency  of  know- 
ledge, to  carry  them  through  the  every-day  concerns  of  life. 
This  change  has  been  very  rapid.  That  university  in  which, 
eighty  years  ago,  many  of  our  celebrated  men  received  their 
education,  and  where  so  many  foreigners  were  assembled,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  oif  quiescent  in- 
struction^ is  now  completely  deserted  by  all  strangers,^  except 
the  sons  of  a  few  Westphalian  proprietors,  attracted  thither  by 
its  vicinity  to  their  homes.'f  In  most  of  these  statements  of 
the  ingenious  writer  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce. 
That  die  ancient  zeal  for  learning  has  thus  declined,  is  not  so 
easily  to  be  taken  for  granted:  Hemsterhusius,  Valckenaer, 
Ruhnkenius,  and  Wyttenbach   have  indeed  left  no  successors 

«  See  a  irtkle  of  Warnkoenig,  '  De  rBoseignement  du  Droit  dtns  les  University  du 
B<oTuuBe  des  Pajs-Bas/  Themis,  torn.  i.  p.  391.  This  article  may  likewise  be  found 
in  hit  edition  of  Mackeldey,  p.  23. 

f  Reddie's  Historical  Notices  of  the  Romtn  Law,  p.  77» 
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of  equal  erudition ;  but  HoUaiid  (^  eontaina  many  aUe  and 
accompliBhed  scholars^  and  ii  in  fact  one  of  the  most  learned 
countries  of  Europe.  We  have  likewiae  reason  to  believe  that 
the  university  of  Leyden  is  not  so  completely  deserted  by  foreiga 
students;  and  where  law  is  taught  by  such  professors  as  Smal- 
lenburg  and  Tydeman^  the  students  can  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  their  defective  opportunities  of  improvement.  Many 
oi  the  academical  dissertations  which  proceed  from  this  uni- 
versity are  still  very  learned  and  elaborate,  and  they  lU'e  not  uo- 
frequently  distinguished  by  the  terseness  of  their  Latinity.  Here 
philology  is  wedded  to  jurisprudence.  And  in  all  this  the 
reader  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  something  more  than 
^  a  bare  sufficiency  of  knowledge,  to  carry  them  through  the 
every-day  concerns  of  life/  It  cannot  perhaps  be  denied  that 
historical  jurisprudence  is  cultivated  with  more  assiduity  and 
success  in  the  universities  of  Germany;  it  is  at  least  certun  that 
the  Dutch  civilians  have  not  given  so  many  public  proofs  oi 
their  familiarity  with  this  important  and  interesting  depart- 
ment. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  university  of  Li^ge,  Dr.  Warn* 
kpenig,  a  native  of  Germany^  and  at  that  time  a  private  teacher 
of  law  at  Gottingen,  was  appointed  professor  of  the  civil  law, 
and  he  pronounced  his  inaugural  oration  on  the  4th  of  Novem^ 
ber  1817**  He  may  now  be  considered  as  a  natm'alized  subject 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  ; — 

Since  his  appointment  to  this  important  situation^  he  has 
laboured  in  his  vocation  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  has 
published  various  works  of  no  small  utility  to  his  own  pupils, 
and  to  other  students  of  the  Roman  law.  His  publications,  as 
well  as  his  lectures,  are  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  French.  He 
is  evidently  a  man  of  talents  and  judgment;  and  possessing  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law,  as  it  is  now  taught  in  his 
native  country,  he  has  greatly  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
diffuse  a  more  extensive  intelligence  of  the  discoveries  and  spe- 
culations of  the  German  civilians.  He  has  written  many 
valuable  articles  for  periodical  works,  and,  among  the  rest^  for 
the  ThtmiSy  ou  Biblioth^que  du  Jurisconsultej  of  which  the 
first  volume  was  printed  at  Paris  in  the  year  1819 ;  and  of  this 

*  Leopold!  Augiuti  Warnkoeiug  Oratio  de  Studii  JurU  Romaai  UUiitato  •«  N«cefsi- 
UtA,  publico  babita  die  iv.  Novembris  MDCCCXVII,  cum  in  Uoivenitate  LeodienM 
Lectiones  Juris  Romani  solenaiter  aperiret    Leodii,  1819,.4to. 

t  Axtttophanis  Pluhw,  v.  1151.  edit.  Bruack. 
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iBtereflting  pablication^  he  continued  for  several  yean  to  be  one 
of  the  editors,  being  associated  with  Jourdan,  Blondeau,  De- 
mante,  and  Du  Caurroy.  Hia  analysis  of  Savigny's  law  of  pos* 
session,  and  bis  concern  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Hugo^s 
history  of  the  Roman  law,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention;  nor  must  we  here  omit  to  state,  that  he  has  added 
notes  to  the  French  translation  of  Gibbon's  view  of  the  Roman 
law,*  He  has  more  recently  published  an  improved  edition  of 
Mackeldey's  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  law  :t  this 
iDtroductiou  forms  the  first  part  of  the  author's  very  popular 
Lehrbuch  de$  heutigen  Romischen  Mechts,  of  which  the  sixth 
edition  was  published  at  Giessen  in  1825,  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
In  conjunction  with  Dr.  Jourdan  of  Paris,  and  with  a  friend  of 
theirs  in  Edinburgh,  he  once  contemplated  the  plan  of  another 
work,  which  will  not  now  be  executed;  namely,  a  critical 
accoont  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  ancient  and  modern  civilians. 
The  premature  death  of  Jourdan  excites  many  deep  regrets :  be 
was  a  man  of  great  acuteness,  and  of  great  ardour,  and  he  had 
formed  other  literary  projects,  when,  to  the  poignant  grief  of 
his  numerous  friends,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  the  middle 
of  a  career  which  promised  to  be  very  brilliant. 

Of  Wiumkoenig's  InstituHoties  the  first  edition  was  printed  at 
Ii6ge  in  the  year  1819 :  it  was  prepared  for  the  press  in  un- 
avoidable haste,  and  of  this  haste  it  perhaps  bears  some  marks. 
The  second  edition,  which  appeared  after  an  interval  of  six 
years,  is  in  all  respects  greatly  improved ;  and  in  its  present 
form,  the  work  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  best  text-books 
that  have  yet  been  published.  The  author  has  availed  himself 
of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius,  the  Fragmenta  Vaticana,  and  other 
original  texts  of  the  law  which  have  recently  been  discovered ; 
and  he  seems  indeed  to  have  neglected  no  material  source  of 
information.  His  work  is  divided  into  six  books,  and  the 
method  is  his  own,  neither  servilely  borrowed  from  Justinian, 
nor  from  any  modern  writer.  This  method  is  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  the  auUior  generally  writes  with  clearness  and  precision. 
After  the  example  of  his  preceptor  Hugo,  he  has  carefully  re- 
frained from  expressing  the  notions  of  the  ancient  civilians  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  modem  schoolmen:  he  has  therefore 

*  Mds  de  THistoire  du  Droit  Romain,  par  E.  Qibbon;  traduction  adoptee  par 
M.  Guizot :  reTu,  rectifi^  et  augment^  de  notes,  accompagn^  d'ane  Introduction  et 
cTiiii  Tableau  synoptique  de  I'Histoire  du  Droit  Romain,  par  L.  A.  Warnkoenif .  Li^ge. 
1821,  Byo,      ^ 

t  Introdactioa  i  VEtude  du  Droit  Romain,  traduite  de  rAlitmaBd  de  M.  F.  llack« 
eldcy,  Professeur  4  FUniversit^  de  Bonn,  par  M.  L.  Etieune,  i  Paris :  revue,  aug- 
ment^e^  pr^c^^e  d'un  Precis  encyclop6dique,  et  suivie  d'une  nouvelle  restitution  de  la 
Ub  (bf  ill  TUblM  ft  dsrSdU  perp^tue),  par  II,  L,  A.  WmkoMig.  Moos,  162S,8foj 
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refrained  from  a  practice  which  is  not  merely  exceptionable  in 
point  of  taste,  but  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  leave  erro- 
neous impressions  in  the  mind  of  the  student.  The  most  inve- 
terate admirers  of  Heineccius  must  admit  that  some  important 
discoveries  have  been  made,  and  that  some  material  improve- 
ments have  been  introduced,  during  the  lapse  of  an  entire  cen- 
tury of  years ;  and  we  therefore  beg  leave  to  submit  to  their 
consideration,  more  especially  to  the  consideration  of  such  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  in  teaching  others,  whether  it  would 
not  at  least  be  advisable  to  compare  his  Institutions  with  those 
of  Warnkoenig. — ^The  following  extract  from  Wamkoenig's 
preface  will  be  sufficient  to  evince,  that  he  is  well  qualified  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Roman  law 
may  best  be  taught. 

'  Juris  Romani  doctores  in  duplicem  facile  incurrunt  repre- 
hensionem,  quam  ego,  quantum  potui,  efiFugere  laboravi.  Multi 
enim  sunt  qui  in  didactica  juris  institutione  illud  unice  agunt, 
ut  omnem  operam  ponant  in  definitionibus  anxie  conficiendis 
(quas  auditores  ad  verbum  recitare  jubentur),  in  divisionibus  ad 
Btrictissimam  logices  formam  enumerandis,  et  principiis  seu 
regulis  juris  accurate  demonstrandis ;  quin  uUo  modo  aut  horum 
omnium  originem  et  germanam  propriamque  significationem  ex 
historia  illustrant,  aut  ex  ipso  veterum  ingenio  id  quod  verum 
est  eruant.  Hi  doctores  non  raro  doctrinae  suae  elementa  ex- 
trinsecus  quaerunt,  et  opiniones  ex  operibus  hodiernaae  phi- 
losophiae  depromptas  veteris  disciplinae  loco  tradunt.  Ita 
medii  aevi  et  scholasticae  philosophiae  sectatores;  ita  longe 
plurimi  superioris  saeculi  auctores,  qui  ex  Thomasii,  Wolfii 
aliorumque  libris  definitiones,  easque  furtim  in  jus  civile  quasi 
importabant.  Pejor  vero  etiam  est  consuetudo  eorum,  qui  a 
majoribus  per  fasciculos  traditas  notiones  tanquam  sanctas  et 
inviolabiles  temere  et  sine  ullo  examine  repetunt. 

*  Quorum  doctorum  discipuli  aliquando  diligenter  regulas 
quasdam  addiscunt,  quibus  in  vulgaribus  causis  et  forensi  usu 
opus  est  iis;  sed  minime  eos  juris  Romani  peritos  dixerim. 
Hoc  eo  periculosius  est,  quod  veram  doctrinam  ignorantes,  neque 
juris  fontes  intelligere,  neque,  cum  oporteat,  ex  juris  Romani 
praeceptis  ratiocinari  queunt.  Hinc  consequens  est,  didacticam 
juris  Romani  institutionem,  sine  diligenti  historica  interpreta- 
tione  nullam  esse  posse. 

"  '  Contra  inveniuntur  doctores,  qui  immoderato  classicae  an- 
tiquitatis  amore  incitati,  in  juris  lectionibus  verborum  significa- 
tiones  potius  quam  juris  regulas  exponunt ;  grammaticam  magis 
et  historiam  quam  juris  artem  docent,  accuratas  juris  defini- 
tiones contemnentes^  philologiam  pro  juria  disciplina  colunt. 

Horum 
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Honim  diflcipulos,  nemo  negaverit,  nee  jurisconsnltos  unqaam 
esse  futuros,  nee  illas  posse  adsequi  laudes  quibus  Leibnitius 
veteres  juris  conditores  extoUit,  mathematicis  illis  aequiparans. 
Licet  enim  saepius  jurisprudentia  novae  alicujus  linguae  scientia 
dici  poBsit,  nihilominus  ipsae  juris  notiones  atque  dednitiones  vi 
sua  constant,  et  propriam  disciplinam  constituunt,  qua  qui 
imbati  sunt,  eos  solos  juris  peritos  appellamus.  In  hujus 
ritii  periculum  praesertim  illi  incurrunt,  qui  juris  civilis  elementa 
docere  se  putant,  cum  Institutionum  textum  philologica  et 
faistorica  ratioue  tanquam  opus  classici  alicujus  scriptoris  in- 
terpretantur. 

*Omne  igitur  punctum  ille  mihi  tulisse  videtur,  qui  ciun 
didactica  institutione  historiam  prudenter  consociat,  atque  ita 
tradit  ac  si  Romanos  juvenes  doceret  In  hac  quoque  re,  ut  in 
moltis  aliis,  a  vero  minime  recedere  putandi  sunt,  qui  veteram 
exempla  sequuntur,  et  praesertim  Gaji  nostri,  cujus  Institu- 
tionum commentarios  in  juris  Romani  doctorum  manibns  per- 
petao  versari,  vehementer  optandum  est/   P.  xxi. 

Of  the  Ccmmentarii  Juris  Romani  only  one  volume  has  yet 
appeared,  or  at  least  has  come  to  our  knowledge.    The  intro- 
duction, which  is  partly  historical  and  partly  literary,  extends 
to  one  hundred  and  forty-six  pages :  it  exhibits  the  history  of 
the  law  in  its  most  general  lineaments,  and  includes  notices  of 
the  principal  civilians  who  have  flourished  in  different  countries, 
together  with  an  enumeration  of  the  most  important  works  con- 
nected with  the  study.     It  ia  written  with  learning  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  is  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  which  the 
author  has  in  view.    The  remainder  of  the  volume  contiuns  two 
books  of  the  commentaries ;  the  first  embracing  the  ^praecepta 
juris  generalia,'  the  second  the  ^  praecepta  circa  jura  in  re ;' 
and  ail  or  most  of  the  topics  which  occur  are  treated  in  an  able 
and  satisfactory  manner.     His  authorities  are  quoted  with  due 
care;  and  beine familiar  with  what  his  countrymen  denominate 
the  literature  of  the  law,  he  refers  to  a  multitude  of  writers  who 
have  discussed  the  most  material  subjects  that  pass  under  his 
review.     His  Latinity,  unambitious,  clear,  and  perspicuous,  is 
such  as  befits  a  work  of  science :  some  words  and  phrases  cer- 
tainly do  occur,  which  we  could  have  wished  the  author  to  re- 
ject ;  but  as  we  have  no  desire  to  appear  hypercritical,  we  shall 
not  here  enumerate  them.    This  volume  is  evidently  the  pro- 
duction of  a  learned,  able,  and  modest  man ;  nor  do  we  despair 
of  seeing  the  work,  when  brought  to  a  conclusion,  admitted  into 
the  libraries  of  most  of  the  English  lawyers  who  do  not  utterly 
despise  the  lucubrations  of  the  civilians.     Those  who  shudder 
at  the  grim  aspect  of  the  German  language,  may  derive  a  com- 
vojL.  u.  NO.  Ill,  F  petent 
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petent  knowledge  of  the  Germaa  discoreres  md  spectdationfi 
nom  the  French  and  Liatiu  publications  of  Warnkoenig. 

As  we  can  frequently  judge  of  causes  by  their  efSects^  so  we 
can  frequently  estimate  the  learning  of  the  preceptor  by  that  of 
his  pupils.  Of  their  knowledge  cl  the  cinl  law,  some  of  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Li^ge  have  given  very  satisfactory 
proofs.  In  confirmation  of  this  remark,  we  oould  mention  va«- 
rious  names,  for  we  have  procured  a  collection  of  juridical  dis^ 
sertations  written  by  the  students  of  Uiis  university ;   but ,  at 

Eesent  we  shaU  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  name  of 
r.  Dupont.  Before  he  had  completed  his  academical  studies, 
he  obtauied  the  university  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the 
fourth  book  of  Gains  ;*  and  this  is  certainly  a  very  masteriy 
production  for  so  young  a  writer.  He  has  since  increased  his 
celebrity  by  the  publication  of  his  inaugural  dissertationyf  and 
is  now  a  lecturer  on  the  civil  law  at  La^ge. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Warnkoenig,  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
foreign  professor  of  the  civil  law  introduced  with  eminent  ad« 
vantage  into  one  of  the  new  universities  of  the  Netherlands  5 
and  it  may  perhaps  deserve  the  consideration  of  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  new  Universities  in  London, 
whether  they  ought  not  to  follow  this  example.  They  may 
chance  to  appoint  a  true-bom  Englishman  \dio  is  unacquainted 
with  the  very  elements  of  the  science  which  it  becomes  his  duty 
to  teach ;  for  such  appointments  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  universities  of  the  south,  and  in  the  imiversities  of  the 
north.  The  directors  of  the  new  institutions  ought  to  recollect^ 
and  upon  all  occasions  to  recollect,  that  their  only  hopes  of  ulti* 
mate  success  must  rest  on  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  public^ 
and  that  this  favourable  opinion  can  only  be  secured  by  an  en* 
lightened  and  inflexible  regard  to  the  merit  and  qualifications  of 
tiiose  upon  whom  they  bestow  their  offices  and  emoluments.  If 
they  were  to  nonunate  as  professor  of  the  civil  law  a  young  man 
of  talents  and  learning,  a  native  of  Germany,  or  educated  in  a 
German  university,  and  possessing  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
science,  as  it  is  now  taught  in  that  country,  they  might  thus 

*  Bvertrdi  Dupont,  in  Academia  Leodiensi  Juris  Candidati^  Disqnisitiones  in  Com- 
■Mtarivm  iv  InstiUitionum  Gaji,  recenter  reperttnim.  Lugd.  Bat.  1822,  8vo. 
F^.  927. 

t^  Diatertatio  inauguralis  juridica,  de  Praescriptionibus  secundum  bodierni  et  Romani 
Juris  Praecepta.  Leodli,  1823,  4to.  Pp.  63.  A  more  recent  dissertation  hj  Baron 
y^*  I^  D*  J.  de  Craasier  desenree  to  be  mentioned,  as  indicating  the  bent  and  direction  of 
jwidical  itodies  in  this  universitf.  It  bears  the  title  of  '  Disserlatio  inauguralis  juridica, 
de  Confectione  Codicis  Theodosiini,  praemissa  brevi  Disputatione  deCausis  crescentb  tt 
decrescentis  Jurisprudentiae  Romanae."  Leodii,  1825,  4to,  Ft).  32.  See  KriHtche 
Seit9ckri/t/Ur  XUcAnwmemeka/t,  I  Bd.  S.  152. 
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confer  an  important  benefit  on  the  inetitations  and  on  the  public. 
Having  proceeded  so  fer^  tre  are  disposed  to  venture  another 
step,  and  to  mention  the  names  of  two  individuals,  either  of 
whom  would  doubtless  be  found  a  great  acquisition ;  we  refer  to 
Dr.  KeUer  of  ZOrich  and  Dr.  PhiUips  of  Berlin.  Botii  of  them 
have  given  public  proofs  of  possessing  the  requisite  qualifica- 
timifl  j  and  as  both  of  them  have  resiled  in  England,  they  pos- 
sess such  a  knowledge  of  the  language  as  might  speedily  be  im- 
proved to  the  lecturing  pitch.  Whether  either  of  them  would 
ncctpt  of  such  an  oStr  as  the  directors  could  afford  to  make, 
may  indeed  be  considered  as  very  uncertain.  Dr.  Keller,  who 
is  much  attached  to  his  own  little  republic,  has  already  declined 
an  invitation  to  tiie  university  of  Jena,  as  well  as  to  tiiat  of 
Basd.  Dr.  Phillips,  who  has  recently  been  nominated  a  pro- 
fessor at  Berlin,  is  descended  from  English  ancestors,  and  has 
a  still  stronger  claim  in  the  acknowledge  merit  of  his  histories* 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  law. 


Aet.  W. — Faldetnar  den  Store  og  ham  McBnd.    Valdemar  the 
Great  and  his  Men:   an  Epic  Poem^  byB.  S.  Ingemann. 
Copenhagen. 
T^HE  epic  poem  before  us  waa  published  in  Denmark,  in 
^  1824,  and  excited  great  attention  among  the  lovers  of  polite 
literature,  to  whom  Mr.  Ingemann  was  already  known  as  a  poet 
of  considerable  talents.    His  earliest  lyrical  pieces  appeared  in 
1811 — 12,  (the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age),  and  were  followed 
by  a  production  of  great  length,  called  The  Black  Knights^ 
which,  in  abundance  of  allegory,  bears  some  resemblance  to  Spen- 
ser^s  Fa&ry  QueeUy  but  wanting  the  deep  interest  and  tenderness 
for  which  our  own  bard  is  so  highly  distinguished.     The  poetical 
reputation  of  Ingemann  increased  in  proportion  as  he  more 
closely  followed  in  the  steps  of  Oehlenschl&ger,  whom  he  ha« 
made  his  model  in  his  latter  compositions.    Oi  these  the  greater 
portion  consists  of- dramatic  writings,  which  have  in  many  in- 
stances been  translated  into  German.     We  have  no  wish  to 
noderrate  Mr.  Ingemann,  who  stands  so  deservedly  high  in  the 
estimation  of  his  countrymen ;  yet  we  think,  that,  as  a  poet,  he 
has  not  qmte  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  youth, — an  opinion 
which  is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  work  before  us, 
although  his  countrymen  deem  it  the  triumph  of  his  poetic 
exertions. 
^*  Valdemar  the  Great  and  his  Men,''  called  by  the  author  an 

*  See  a  short  notice  of  these  works  at  the  end  of  the  prtsent  Number. 
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epic  poem,  couBists  of  twenty-one  songs,  ten  of  which  fonn 
the  first,  and  eleven  the  second  part.  The  versification  is  .easy, 
the  style  unassuming,  and  historical  fidelity  punctually  pre- 
served in  this  successful  attempt  to  lead  the  reader,  by  a  series 
of  descriptive  baJlads,  back*  to  the  middle  ages,  when  Denmark 
was  torn  by  the  contentions  of  its  rival  kings  and  the  invasions 
of  foreign  depredators.  In  twenty-one  pictures,  if  we  may  so 
call  them,  the  author,  without  poetic  exaggeration,  gives  a 
faithful  view  of  the  condition  of  Denmark  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  and  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  who 
filled  the  sanguinary  scene.  The  principal  points  of  the  poet's 
narration  are  taken  from  Saxo  Grammaticus,  whom  he  follows 
with  undeviating  accuracy.  We,  however,  are  inclined  to  de-- 
mand,  in  an  epic,  something  more  than  versified  chronicles ;  and 
in  the  poem  before  us  we  look  in  vain  for  the  grand  pervading 
idea,  the  philosophic  spirit,  splendid  imagery,  and  elevated  dic- 
tion, so  indispensably  requisite  in  the  formation  of  a  really  great- 
poem. 

We  will  here  take  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Denmark,  at 
the  period  chosen  by  the  author  for  the  commencement  of  his 
poem.  The  nation  was  then  in  the  greatest  disorder — ^intemal 
discord,  and  external  foes  threatening  the  destruction  of  that 
country,  from  which  in  former  times  had  proceeded  the 
powernil  bands,  who  carried  terror  into  the  weaker  nations  of 
the  west.  The  piracies,  committed  by  the  Northmen  during 
the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  on  Germany,  France  and  Eng- 
land, were  most  mercilessly  revenged  upon  the  Danes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  the  Pagan  Wends,  who  inhabited  the  Ger- 
man shores  of  the  Baltic.  Where  the  Gothic  tribes  had  formerly 
worshipped  Wuodan  and  Hertha,  Christian  captives  were  now 
immolated  to  propitiate  Swanteviet,  Radegast  and  Siva.  The 
piratical  Wends  possessed  all  the  valour  and  naval  skill  of  the 
old  Northmen,  but  without  their  generosity,  being  merely  savage 
and  sanguinary  pillagers,  who  made  captives  only  for  sale,  or 
for  slaughter  at  the  altars  of  their  deities,  which  latter  barbaroua 
custom  was  by  no  means  general  in  the  north,  though  asser- 
tions to  that  effect  have  been  repeatedly  made.  The  Danes  of 
the  twelfth  century,  who  in  no  degree  degenerated  from  their 
valorous  ancestors,  would  have  withstood  the  Wends,  had  not 
internal  feuds  prevented  them  from  joining  to  repel  the  com- 
mon foe.  These  intestine  broils  originated  in  the  struggles 
between  the  two  kings,  Canute  and  Sven,  the  former  king  of 
Jutland,  the  latter  of  the  Danish  islands,  and  Skonia.  Canute 
was  supported  by  the  Juts,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Frieses ;  Sven, 
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by  the  Seelandians  and  Skonians,  but  chiefly  by  the  valiant  Val- 
demar,  whose  noble  descent,  as  belonging  to  the  Skdldnng  race, 
caused  numbers  of  his  bravest  countrymen  to  flock  to  his 
standard,  which  they  considered  the  rallying  point  of  freedom 
and  national  independence,  and  thus  gave  Sven  the  advantage 
in  the  kingly  contest,  Valdemar  had  a  private  reason  for  his 
opposition  to  Canute,  originating  in  one  of  the  prevailing  preju- 
dices of  that  period.  The  father  of  Valdemar,  Duke  Canute  La- 
vard,  having  been  murdered  by  the  father  of  King  Canute,  he 
was  bound,  by  what  was  then  believed  a  sacred  duty,  to  pursue 
the  murderer's  descendants,  till  vengeance  was  obtained.  This 
circumstance  induced  Valdemar  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Sveft, 
however  he  might  scorn  his  cruel  and  perfidious  character, 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  magnanimous,  though  un- 
fortunate Canute.  Such  was  the  state  of  Denmark  at  the  time 
the  poem  commences — mediis  in  rebus. 

On  the  night  of  the  Epiphany,  three  travellers  are  riding 
through  the  gloomy  forest  of  Harald  Sted,  in  Seeland,  where 
the  Ehike  Canute  t^vard  had  been  treacherously  murdered  by 
Prince  Magnus  in  the  year  1131.  These  three  travellers  are 
Axel  Hvide  (the  white),  his  clerk  Johan  Lange,*  and  his  squire, 
Arnold. 

King  Canute  is  gathering  his  Saxon  men, 
While  at  Roskild  rises  the  royal  Sven  j 
In  the  Seelander's  chosen  squadron  are 
Brave  Asbjom  Snare  and  Duke  Valdemar, 
And  to  them  doth  young  Axel  Hvide  ride. 
With  his  broad  sword  gleaming  by  his  side : 
His  Danbh  grey  steed  in  harness  bright. 
Who  bears  his  lord  with  a  proud  delight; 
His  battle  axe  'gainst  the  saddle  sounding. 
And  his  cloak  of  ermine  fluttering  round  him ; 
On  his  buckskin  boots  he  hath  spurs  of  gold ; 
On  his  shield,  you  a  golden  stag  behold  ; — 
And  look,  on  that  field  of  azure  fair. 
Bright  stars  of  gold  are  glittering  there ! 


*  This  John  Lange,  "who  throughout  the  poem  plays  a  very  peaceable  part,  in  comment- 
img  <m  the  deeds  of  the  heroes,  by  somewhat  ludicrous  exclamations  and  Latin  phrases, 
turns  out  to  be  the  celebrated  Saxo  Grammaticns.  The  Danish  historians  are  agreed,  that 
Saxo  belonged  to  the  old  Danish  family  of  Lange,  and  that  Saxo  was  a  surname  much 
m  iiae  in  th«  olden  times,  as  we  find  in  Ooldast.  He,  according  to  his  own  account, 
cocnposed  hb  history  at  the  request  of  Archbuhop  Absalon,  of  Lund  (the  Axel  Hvide  of 
tiiis  poem)  and  brings  his  narration  down  to  the  time  of  Canute  V^  whose  reign  he 
describes.  He  died  in  1204,  accordbg  to  the  Danish  historian  Andreas  Wellejus,  not 
in  1201,  as  othen  contend. 

The 
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The  warrior  seema  some  mighty  EiD^» 

And  all*  who  behold  him,  homage  bring. 

But  they,  who  beneath  his  helmet  gaze. 

And  view  how  the  spirit*s  beaming  rays. 

So  calm  and  so  firm,  iUume  his  eye. 

As  tho'  that  his  hope  were  fix'd  on  high— 

They  think  they  see  in  that  armour  gay. 

Those  princely  robes,  and  that  proud  array, 

A  knight  of  the  church,  with  peaceful  breast. 

Who  goes  through  the  world  for  the  spiritTs  rest— 

And  who  only  arms  on  earth,  to  be 

Prepai^d  for  the  call  to  eternity. 

The  clerk  by  the  side  of  the  warrior  presents  rather  a  ludi- 
crous appearance : 

On  his  chin  the  down  of  spring  he  bears. 
But  winter  on  his  brow ! — 

and  his  whole  exterior  betrays  the  assiduity  of  the  scholar^ 
though  none  of  the  graces  of  chivalry,  for  he  rides  his  steed  like 
a  clown.  The  squire^  though  humble^  has  a  more  imposing 
mien. 

He  boasts  no  lore— the  dust  of  schools. 

The  careful  cloister's  polish'd  rules. 

He  views  with  cool,  contemptuous  ^neer— . 

But  his  the  spirit  of  a  Seer  ! 

Dark  and  deep  as  ocean's  roll 

Often  swells  the  old  man's  soul! 

And  his  voice  heroic  thrills 

Like  the  Elf's  of  northern  hills. 

Warning  of  the  days  to  come ; 

And  of  Qod's  avenging  doom. 

Which  he  sees,  tho  veil'd  in  gloom. 

The  awful  appearance  of  the  forest  is  increased  by  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  and  the  soul  of  Axel  is  oppressed  with  a  gloomy 
melancholy,  which  the  conversation  of  his  two  ill-assorted  com- 

J>anions  does  but  little  to  dispel.  The  travellers  shortly  after 
ose  their  way  and  wander  from  each  other,  when  Axel,  at  the 
fountain  where  Duke  Canute  had  been  murdered,  inwanUy  vows 
to  assist  the  descendant  of  the  slain  ^  and,  under  all  drcum- 
stancea,  to  support  the  honour  of  Denmark  with  his  fortune  and 
life.  An  ^  Amen,'  indistinctly  responded  from  the  forest,  con- 
vinces him  that  his  oath  has  been  heard  by  invisible  powers, 
and  his  companions,  who  soon  rejoin  him,  have  been  likewise 
awed  by  apparitions  and  dark  forebodings.  They  meet  with  an 
aged  woman,  Ellen,  by  whom  they  are  guided  to  her  abode,  a 
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sabterranean  cave.  ]%it  she,  beliering  them  to  be  the  pMrtisaiit  of 
Sven,  by  whom  her  grandson  Ole  has  been  baniriied,  Becarettbe 
knight  by  rolKng  a  stone  over  the  entrance  erf  the  cave.  He  is, 
however^  delivered  by  CMe^  on  the  latter  hearing  that  be  is  the 
valiant  Axel  Hvide  and  the  friend  of  Valdemar«  The  knight 
then  inquires  the  name  of  his  liberator^  and  the  eanse  of  thfl 
seclasion  in  which  he  lives* 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  Ole  Stam  ?'* 

The  peasant  then  replied, 
'*  I've  spoken  on  the  Ting,*  and  am 

In  battle's  dai^rs  tried. 
I  back'd  agunst  the  tyrant  Sven 

The  customs  of  our  land. 
When  coward,  crouching  Seelandmen 

Urst  stoop'd  to  his  command. 
While  wealthy,  thus  I  raisM  my  voice. 

And,  outlawed,  still  will  siiy,— - 
A  Sovereign,  not  the  nation's  choice. 

Slaves  only  can  obey. 
For  Seelandmen  alone  to  caU 

Their  ruler  King,  is  vain  ; 
As  tho'  the  Jutian  chose  for  tSL, 

Or  Skonian,  or  Dane. 
My  curse  has  fall'n  on  ev'ry  one 

Who  Sven  their  monarch  made. 
For  treach'rous  Steen,  and  Kalleson, 

The  people  have  betray'd : 
Wherefore  I  dwell,  with  vrife  and  khid, 

Within  this  prowler's  cave ; 
Truth,  banisVd  from  the  North,  can  find 

No  shelter  but  the  grave.*' 

Ole  Stam  then  promises  the  knight  his  support;  and,  notwith 
standing  the  danger  declared  by  Ellen  to  be  connected  with  tiiis 
new  alliance,  he  accompanies  Axel  to  the  boundaries  of  RoskUd. 
They  are  about  to  separate,  when  a  party  of  Wcndish  pirates, 
under  the  command  of  Ulf  Svartskjaeg  (Black  Beard)  attack, 
and  are  overpowering  them,  when  Axel's  twin  brother,  Asbjdrn 
Snare  (the  Swift),  arrives  with  his  followers  and  decides  the 
contest.  Ulf  is  made  prisoner,  as  also  Stam,  whoni  Axel  sus- 
pects to  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the  pirates;  but 
afterwards,  he  is  released  by  Arnold,  on  his  imiocence  being 
proved.  'The  brothers,  having  thus  unexpectedly  met,  punroe 
their  journey  to  Roskild  together,  beguiling  the  way  wWi  recoU 
_^ ^ ■■__■■     ^  -  -  ■     .  -  -  - >^^,_^. 

•  Tbe«o<iiicil*lihesstk»n« 
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lections  of  their  boyish  pleasures.  Both  brothers  are  enamoured 
of  Christine^  the  beautiful  sister  of  Duke  Valdemar,  and  Asbjom 
declares  his  passion  and  his  hopes,  not  perceiving  the  painful 
emotion  of  his  brother,  who  endeavours  to  conceal  his  anguish, 
and  expresses  an  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  a  tnore  celestial 
bride — ^the  Church.  On  beholding  the  towers  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Roskild,  Lange  greets  them  with  the  following  monkish  ^ 
rhymes. 

Salve  vas  reliquiarum, 
Mens,  quo  surgit  fens  Rosarum, 
Fons  aquarum,  lumen  clarum, 
R^num  Roe  reficiens. 

They  enter  Roskild  as  the  king  returns  from  morning  prayer. 

From  the  morning  mass^  in  pomp  and  pride. 
King  Sven  in  his  royal  robes  doth  ride  ; 
And  a  stately  lord,  I  ween,  is  he. 
In  his  scarlet  cloak  and  crown>  to  see  5 
His  Corduan  boots  and  silken  hose. 
All  brightly  striped  with  silken  rows. 
Twelve  courtiers  bold  around  him  ride. 
Before,  behind,  and  on  either  side 
Are  three — ^but  none  may  approach  so  near 
To  reach  the  King  or  with  arm  or  spear. 
On  his  right,  a  youth  in  steel  array'd. 
Throws  the  royal  splendour  into  shade. 
With  plumed  hat  on  his  golden  hair. 
On  his  purple  vest  a  white  cross  rare ; 
How  lightly  he  reins  his  dapple  grey. 
Whose  trappings  with  golden  crests  are  gay  ! 
He  cheerfully  looks  on  near  and  far. 
And  this  is  the  noble  Valdemar. 
And  Denmark  views  him  with  hopeful  eyes. 
And  the  people  hail  him  with  joylul  cries ! 
The  King  thereon  bites  his  lips  in  spleen. 
But  cunningly  turns  his  looks  tow'rd  Steen, 
And  courteously  wears  a  seeming  smile. 
Lord  Kalleson  scatt'ring  gifts  the  while. 
To  gain  a  bought  applause. 

Enthroned  in  the  royal  saloon  of  the  palace^  Sven  receives 
the  homage  of  his  vassals,  and  of  those  to  whom  he  has  given 
preferments  that  they  may  follow  hun  to  battle.  The  king  is 
fond  of  the  refinement  of  foreign  manners,  an  observance  of 
which  he  requires  from  all  his  attendants ;  and  the  appearance  of 
Wetteman,  who  enters  the  hall  with  his  helmet  on^  and  bis 
contempt  of  courtly  etiquette^   arouse  the  royal  indignadon, 
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wbich  18  increased  when  the  warrior  declares  that  the  brother- 
hood of  Roskiid,  whose  leader  and  speaker  he  is^  will  combat 
the  Wends^  but  refuse  to  draw  the  sword  against  their  country 
men  the  Jats.  Upon  this  declaration  the  kinff  upbraids 
Wetteman  for  his  rudeness,  and  threatens  to  banidi  him  as  a 
mutineer  unless  he  lead  the  brotherhood  against  the  Jutian 
kii^, 

"  Of  courtly  speech  I  notbing  know," 

Bold  Wetteman  replies, 
'^  And  small  the  seaman^s  thought,  I  trow. 

Of  kings  and  courtly  wise. 
Tou  call  yourself  the  Danish  king. 

So  also  doth  Canute ; 
And  must,  for  this,  Dissension  fling 

Her  torch  'twixt  Dane  and  Jut  ? 
We  sea-knights  pledg'd  our  knightly  troth 

To  guard  the  Danish  strand. 
But  you  for  powV  would  forfeit  both 

The  people  and  the  land. 
\^th  spear  and  halberd  we  will  fight 

And  bleed  tor  Denmark  free. 
But  only  'gainst  the  Wendian  might 

Upon  the  freebom  sea. 
In  lawless  times  I  here  obey 

The  noble  sea-knights'  law. 
One  God  there  is  to  whom  we  pray— 

One  king  we  hold  in  awe ! 
Behold  !  ^  shield  I  hither  bring 

A  wholesome  truth  doth  tell, 
*  One  Grod,  one  people,  and  one  king!* 

And  thus  I  take  farewell.** 

Tina  bold  reply  enrages  the  king  and  astonishes  the  whole 
court,  when  Axel  Hvide  comes  forward  to  offer  his  assistance 
to  SFcn^  to  whom^  however,  he  does  not  kneel^  but  respectfully 
declares  that  he  will  be  bound  to  Valdemar^  whose  battles  he 
will  fiefat  in  all  countries.  The  king  feigns  approbation,  and  a 
8plen£d  banquet  closes  the  ceremony.  Wetteman^  fiuthful  to 
his  pledge^  proceeds  against  the  Wends^  and  king  Sven  leads 
liis  army  to  the  plains  of  Viborg  in  Jutland.  The  Wends  take 
advantage  of  his  absence^  to  attack  Roskild,  and  liberate  Ulf 
Svartskja^,  who,  amid  the  conflagration  of  the  town^  assails  the 
palace,  and  carries  off  the  three  noble  maidens,  Christine, 
Ingefried,  and  Hulfried.  Hulfried  sighs  in  secret  for  Asbjdm 
Snare;  Ingefried,  the  sister  of  Asbjdrn,  loves  the  naval  hero 
WeUeman ;  wd  Christine^  the  sister  of  the  Duke  Valdemar, 
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has  been  won  by  the  sonn  of  Prince  Buris^  in  whose  charge  the  * 
three  ladies  Iiad  been  len^  When  the  prince  awakes  from  his 
dreams  of  Christine^  and  finds  that  she,  with  her  fair  com- 
panions^ are  already  at  sea  on  board  a  Wendish  vessel,  under 
the  command  of  Ulf,  he  instantly  pursues  the  pirates^  by  whom 
he  is  taken,  and  made  the  fellow-prisoner  of  his  former  charge. 
They  are  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  shores  of  the  island  Moen^ 
yet  the  shipwreck  which  they  suffer  delivers  them  not  from  the 
power  of  Ulf,  who  carries  lliem  to  a  cave  in  a  lofty  chalk  cliff, 
where  none  but  the  sea-gulls  can  follow  him.  Meanwhile  the 
two  hostile  armies  in  Jutland  are  arrayed  agidnst  each  other, 
but  Sven  retires  within  the  walls  of  Viborg,  where  he  fortifies 
himself,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Valdemar,  whose  valour 
longs  for  a  martial  termination  of  the  contest.  Impatient  for 
adventures,  he  disguises  himself  as  a  harper,  and,  accompanied 
by  Arnold,  the  sqmre  of  Axel,  proceeds  to  the  camp  of  Canute, 
where  a  danger  awaits  him  that  he  had  not  anticipated.  Canute 
recognizes  him,  but  treats  him  with  confidence,  and  invites  him 
to  his  table.  Valdemar  cannot,  however,  forget  the  murder  of 
his  father,  and  still  cherishes  his  purpose  of  vengeance,  when 
the  Angel  of  Peace  appears  in  the  person  of  Sophia,  the  beauti- 
ful sister  of  Canute,  who  enkindles  in  the  breast  of  Valdemar  a 
flame  more  genial  than  revenge ;  but  Arnold  warns  the  duke  of 
his  danger,  should  he  forfeit  his  allegiance  to  Sven^  and  Valde- 
mar tears  himself  from  his  dangerous  neighbour,  yet  bears  away 
a  wounded  heart  to  Viborg.  He  there  finds  Sven  preparing  to 
march,  having  bribed  the  leader  of  Canute's  cavalry  to  with- 
draw his  troops  fi:om  the  Jutian  army.  Valdemar  is  thus  obliged 
to  combat  against  the  brother  of  his  beloved,  but  behaves  with 
loyalty  and  heroism,  and  the  victory  is  due  to  him  and  his  men 
who  cover  the  passage  of  Sven's  troops  through  a  small  river 
separating  the  two  armies.  King  Canute,  after  a  brave  de- 
fence, is  obliged  to  fly  into  Saxony.  But  the  fruit  of  victory 
is  embittered  to  Valdemar,  by  the  account  of  the  abduction  of 
Christine  and  her  companions;  and  Asbj5m  Snare  sets  forth 
immediately  in  search  of  the  captives,  and  wanders  disguised 
along  the  Wendian  shores.  He  visits  the  slave  marts  of 
Pomeraniaand  Mecklenburgh,  where  he  meets  with  a  Jutian 
peasant,  whom  he  ransoms,  and  from  him  learns  the  place  of 
confinement  chosen  by  Ulf.  This  peasant,  having  been  prisoner 
on  board  the  same  vessel  with  the  noble  captives,  has  perceived, 
and  informs  Asbjom  of  the  attachment  between  Buns  and 
Christine.  Confounded  by  this  intelligence,  he  is  still  anxious  to 
release  the  prisoners,  when  he  becomes  the  involuntary  witness 
of  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  Wendish  priest. 
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Amas'd  he  Tiewi  a  wondrona  sight  f 

An  aged  man  all  cloth'd  in  whita 

In  £roat  appears^ — a  Criv6*  he 

Who>  loth  to  linger  wearily. 

Himself  his  closing  act  hath  cast« 

A  sacrifice  to  Redegast 

His  beard  is  long — and  on  the  sands 

In  silken  robes  he  barefoot  stands. 

His  cap  hangs  low  behind  in  folds. 

His  hand  the  horn  of  off'ring  holds ; 

And  where  the  gloomy  pile  doth  glare 

He  lifts  his  withered  hands  in  pray'r. 

Now  in  the  torches'  lurid  gleams 

His  hc6  with  holy  rapture  beams  ! 

A  serpent  wand  he  waves  the  while. 

And  leaps  upon  the  sparkling  pile : 

Then  pipes  are  heard,  and  drums  resound. 

And  wildly  dance  the  priests  around  > 

But  calm  he  sees  the  flames  arise 

And  sings  the  song  of  sacrifice ! 

This  spectacle  elicits  from  Asbjdrn  some  expressions  of  horror 
which  betray  the  presence  of  a  stranger^  whereupon  he  is  bound 
and  draped  as  a  sacrifice  to  Redegast  But  a  Wendish  maiden^ 
Gruidda^  enamoured  of  a  Danish  warrior  whom  she  had  formerly 
set  free,  and  whom  she  wishes  to  rejoin,  comes  in  the  night  and 
liberates  Asbjdrn.  A  curious  scene  then  ensues  between  him 
and  his  fair  deliverer.  Though  anxious  to  follow  him  and  be 
united  to  her  lover,  she  insists  on  being  compelled  to  do  so,  as 
the  Wends  believed  it  to  be  unfortunate  for  any  natives  to  be 
wedded  willingly.  Having  overpowered  the  little  resistance 
opposed  by  the  maiden  to  her  fondest  wishes^  he  escapes  with 
her,  but  is  closely  pursued  by  the  enraged  priests,  when  the 
Jatian  peasant  sets  fire  to  the  bridge  and  grove  through  which 
the  pursuers  have  to  pass,  and  thus  secures  the  escape  of  the 
fiigitivea*  Danish  vessels  being  concealed  in  the  bay,  they  put 
to  sea,  and  Asbjdrn  eagerly  steers  for  Moen,  where  he  findi 
that  Wetteman  has  alreaidy  set  the  captives  free.  Prince  fiuris^ 
aiudoos  to  merit  the  love  of  Christine  by  more  valorous  achieve^* 
menta,  than  he  has  hitherto  performed,  becomes  a  naval  war^ 
rior  under  Wetteman.  Asbjorn  then  takes  his  sbter^  with 
Christine  and  Hulfriec^  home,  and  places  them  in  his  mother's 
care;  afiter  which  he  returns  to  Valdemar«  Prince  Boris  gains 
great  renown  by  his  warlike  enterprises,   and  obtains  from 

«  Tbe  High  Prisft.    The  raboHb^te  dergy  wtre  ctUed  Mlafc 
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Wetteman  the  honour  of  knighthood,  fai  testimony  of  his 
bravery,  and,  thus  believing  himself  entitled  to  claim  the 
hand  of  Christine  byiiis  valour,  as  well  as  by  his  exalted  birth, 
he  demands  her  of  her  brother,  but  is  disdainfully  denied, — 
Valdemar  still  beholding  in  him  the  carpet  knight  who  had 
been  robbed  of  his  intrusted  charge.  This  scornful  treat- 
ment provokes  the  prince  to  desperate  revenge,  and  he  forms 
an  alliance  with  Ulf,  and  sails  with  him  to  the  Danish  coast, 
where,  obtaining  an  interview  with  Christine,  he  entreats  her  to 
follow  him  voluntarily,  but  she  refuses. 

''Ah,  Buns  !"  sigh'd  the  timid  maid. 

With  streaming  eyes — '*  ah  why 
Would  you  thus  wish  my  love  betrayed  ? 

In  honour  let  me  die ! 
For  honour  is  the  fairest  tree 

In  all  the  forest  round ; 
But  fbr  the  blush  of  shame  shall  be 

No  earthly  shelter  found. 
And  if,  with  you,  I  fled  from  home, 

*Twould  rend  my  brother's  breast  5 
While  I  through  foreign  lands  must  roam> 

Lone^  hopeless^  and  unblest." 

Thus  baffled  in  his  attempt,  the  prince  consults  with  Ulf,  by 
whom  he  is  persuaded  to  enlist  the  powers  of  darkness  on  his 
side ;  and,  accordingly,  through  Runic  son^  and  the  witchcraft 
of  Ellen,  he  secures  Christine,  who  falls  a  victim  to  her  love  and 
bis  desire.  She  is,  however,  shortly  after  torn  from  the  arms 
of  Buris,  by  the  vassals  of  Valdemar,  and  the  prince  is  cast  into 
prison. 

While  this  happens  in  Jutland,  king  Sven  and  Canute  are 
summoned  to  attend  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  at  Merseburg.  The  imperial  authority  composes 
the  differences  between  the  two  kings,  when  Sven,  though  the 
victor,  humiliates  himself  before  the  emperor  so  far  as  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  vassal  of  Canute ;  and  Valdemar  is  re- 
quired to  become  surety  for  his  master's  observance  of  the 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  highly  displeasing  to  the  Danish 
warriors.  The  kings  then  return  home,  Valdemar  travelling  in 
company  with  Canute  and  Sophia,  who  dispels  the  last  shades 
of  vengeance  from  his  mind.  He  asks  the  hand  of  the  fair 
peace -maker,  which  Canute  gladly  grants,  happy  to  have  in  the 
person  of  Sven's  surety,  the  future  husband  of  his  sister.  But 
the  brightness  of  Valdemar's  fortune  is  tarnished  by  domestic 
cares.    Fame  has, rumoured  the  disgrace  of  Ciuistiue^  and^  on 
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die  OGGaaon  of  Svea's  maniage  with  Adelheid,  of  Saatony, 
Valdemar  requires  his  sister's  attendance  at  the  court.  In  the 
subterranean  cave  of  Ole  Stam  she  has  been  recently  delivered 
of  a  daughter }  but,  anxious  to  dispel  her  brother's  doubts^  she 
determines  on  ridiiu;  to  the  f estivaL 

The  fait  Christine  doth  deeply  grievei 

And  robes  herself  with  pain  ; 
Her  new-born  daughter  she  must  leave. 

And  ride  to  court  agaii^. 
Alobe  the  lovely  intuit  cries — 

A  child  but  three  days  old — 
And,  hidden  there  from  prying  eyes» 

Its  birth  is  yf  t  untold. 
But  Fame's  loud  voice  is  widely  heard. 

In  thousand  tongues  of  blame ; 
Christine  would  die,  were  but  a  bird 

To  warble  of  her  shame. 
•  «•«•• 

The  babe  she  wrapt  in  whitest  fold^ 

And  caird  it  Ingelille ; 
She  gave  it  gems  from  a  shrine  of  gold. 

And  kis9*d  it  calm  and  still. 
"  Ne'er  will  she  see  her  mother  more ! " 

Thus  sigh'd  the  lady  pale ; 
♦•  Now  must  I  sing  and  smile  before 

Hie  world,  my  shame  to  veil  !*' 
They  lift  her  on  the  steed,  while  flow 

Her  tears,  in  ceaseless  tide  j 
'•  Alas  !'*  she  cries — "  all  mothers  know 

How  I  my  horse  can  ride  !" 
At  the  palace  bridge  her  heart-wounds  bleeds 

To  heav*n  for  aid  she  calls ; 
And  in  Ole  s  arms,  from  off  the  steed» 

The  weeping  fair  one  falls  ! 
''  Thanks,  gentle  friend  !  for  me  no  more 

Now  care — but  for  my  child  : 
The  dirge  will  soon  my  fate  deplore !" 

Thus  sigh'd  the  lady  mild. 
And,  leaning  on  Sir  Ole  there. 

The  palace  floor  she  trod ; 
Arrang  d  the  gems  in  her  golden  hair. 

And  said—'*  I  trust  in  God  !" 

Christine  enters  the  hall  where  the  company  aro  usetB^M, 
and  walks  with  dignified  melancholy  amonff  the  gay  assemblage 
of  guests^  among  whom  is  Burls  disguised  aa  a  page  bearing  a 
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wax  taper^  hfi  havbg  that  night  bribed  hia  keeper  and  escaped 
from  prison. 

Sternly,  then,  the  Duke  draws  nigh 

And  views  Christine  with  jealous  eye. 

He  marks  her  gait  and  mournful  air. 

And  watches  all  her  steps  with  care. 

Then  says,  **  My  gentle  sister,  we 

Will  now  be  glad  again  with  thee. 

Come,  quaff  the  wine,  and  sing  of  lore* 

While  we  to  joyous  measures  move 

As  blest  as  we  before  have  been.** 

Then  sadly  smil'd  the  pale  Christine, 

"Those  days,"  she  said,  "too  soon  were  o'er; 

The  lays  of  love  I  sing  x^  more. 

Nor  dance  as  I  have  danc*d  before  ; 

The  time  of  cheerful  songs  is  past. 

Yet  I  will  sing  one, — ^'tis  the  last.** 

And  then  she. sweetly  sang  the  air 

Of  Hagbarth  and  of  Signe  fair; 

But  only  half  that  lay  was  o'er 

When  sank  the  lily  on  the  floor— 

And  looks  of  horror  filVd  the  scene. 

For  lifeless  lay  the  fair  Christine  ! 

Valdemar,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  allows  Buria  to  depart 
unmolested,  who,  rushing  from  the  saloon,  swears  to  have  deep 
vengeance  for  the  death  of  bis  beloved. 

This  calamity  preys  so  strongly  on  the  mind  of  Valdemar, 
that  neither  the  pious  Axel,  nor  bis  brother  Asbjdm,  can  call 
his  attention  to  the  nnhappy  state  of  Denmark.  At  length  the 
cruel  and  ambitious  Sven,  becoming  jealous  of  the  hero's  honour, 
power,  and  extreme  popularity ;  and,  moreover,  aware  that  his 
reconciliation  with  Canute  is  now  certain,  resolves  on  his 
death.  Not  daring,  however,  to  attack  him  openly,  he  plots 
against  his  liberty,  when  he  has  the  mortification  to  find  his 
plans  defeated  by  his  own  father-in-law,  the  Saxon  Duke 
Conrad,  who  acquaints  the  unsuspecting  Valdemar  with  the 
treachery  of  the  king.  Aroused  by  this  intelligence,  and  indig- 
nant at  such  base  ingratitude  from  one  who  owed  to  him  his 
crown  and  safety,  Valdemar  leaves  the  tyrant,  and  joins  King 
Canute.  The  Jutes  elect  him  King  of  Denmark,  and  thus 
rekindle  the  flame  of  civil  war,  which  is  finally  stopped  by  a 
league,  leaving  Seeland  and  Funen  to  King  Canute,  Skonia  to 
3ven^  and  Jutland  to  Valdemar.  In  the  year  1157,  the  kings 
meet  at  Harald's  castle  in  Roskild,  for  the  arrangement  of  all 
•tUl*exiatiug  differences^  and  partake  of  a  banquet,  at  tb« 
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ccmchisioii  of  ndiich  King  Canute  is  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  Sren^  and  a  blow  is  also  aimed  at  Valdemar^  who, 
however,  escapes  in  the  confusion.  Open  war  is  now  waged 
against  the  royal  traitor  Sven,  and  Valdemar,  wedded  to  Sophia, 
Incomes  the  avenger  of  that  Canute,  once  hb  most  mortal  foe. 
Sven's  army  is  defeated,  he  himself  taken  prisoner,  and,  not- 
withstanding his  base  entreaties  for  mercy,  he  is  slain  by  the 
hand  of  the  Jutian  peasant,  who  had  been  die  saviour  of  Asbjdm  . 
Snare.  Thus  Valdemar  becomes  sole  king  of  Denmark,  restorer 
of  the  peace,  and  founder  of  the  welfare  of  the  people.  At  the 
suggestion /)f  the  pious  Axel,  known  in  history  under  the  name 
of  Archbishop  Absalon,  the  new  king  attacks  the  Wendish  coast, 
and  demolishes  the  principal  seats  of  the  pagan  worship,  the 
Wends  embracing  Christianity  through  the  preaching  of  Absalon. 
Asbjdra  Snare  and  Wetteman,  the  &ithful  companions  of  Val* 
demar,  are  rewarded  by  signal  marks  of  his  &vour,  and  prind- 

Ediy  by  the  penpbsion  given  them  to  espouse  the  noble  maidens 
uliried  and  Ingefried.  Prince  Buris,  after  repeated,  but  un- 
succeasfui  plots  agaiust  the  life  of  Valdemar,  commits  an  act  of 
open  sedition,  by  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right  of  succes- 
sion in  the  son  of  the  kmg,  and  for  this  receives  sentence  of 
banishment  and  ends  his  £ys  in  a  cloister. 

We  have  given  a  summary  sketch  of  the  contents  of  this 
poem,  in  preference  to  any  detailed  notice  of  particular  pas- 
sages, that  so  the  reader  may  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
entire  movement  of  the  story.  As  we  stated  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  Ingemann  has  faithfully  followed  the  accounts  of  Saxo 
Grammaticns,  with  regard  to  the  exploits  of  Valdemar;  but  we 
£sar  that  this  strict  adherence  to  authenticated'  facts  has  been 
preserved  at  the  expense  of  poetic  freedom  and  description. 
That  the  author  moves  more  lightly,  when  liberated  from  these 
historical  trammels,  is  shown  by  the  beautiful  episode  of  Prince 
Buris  and  Christine,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  tlie  <  Chro- 
nicles,' and  which,  by  its  romantic  colouring,  forms  so  pleasing 
a  relief  to  the  heaviness  which  pervades  the  poem  generally. 
We  may  also  mention,  the  combat  between  Ulf  and  Wette- 
man^^the  battle  of  Viborg, — and  Valdemar's  visit  to  the  camp 
of  Canute,  as  proving  the  author's  possession  of  poetic  talents, 
which  might  be  better  employed  than  in  compiling  metrical 
histories.  In  fact,  with  such  ponderous  materials,  it  requires 
no  ordinary  ability  to  do  what  Mr.  Ingemann  has  done;  but 
even  he,  though  capable  of  imparting  interest  to  any  subject, 
may  do  well  to  consider  quvi  valeant  humerir^md  ferr^ 
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Art.  V.  Goeike*s  Sdmmfliche  fPerke.  Fblhtandige  ^usgabe 
letzter  Hand  (Goethe's  Collective  Works,  Complete  Edition, 
with  his  final  Corrections).  ZweiU  Lieferung,  Bde,  6-10, 
Cotta,  Stuttgard,  and  Tiibingen,  1827* 

IT  is  not  on  this  '  Second  Portion*  of  Goethe^s  works,  which  at 
^  any  rate  contains  nothing  new  to  us,  that  we  mean  at  pre- 
sent to  dwell.  In  our  last  Number,  we  engaged  to  make  some 
survey  of  his  writings  and  character  in  general ;  and  must  now 
endeavour,  with  such  insight  as  we  have,  to  fulfil  that  promise. 

We  have  already  said  that  we  reckoned  this  no  unimportant 
subject ;  and  few  of  Goethe's  readers  can  need  to  be  reminded 
that  it  is  no  easy  one.  We  hope  also  that  our  pretensions  in 
regard  to  it  are  not  exorbitant ;  the  sum  of  our  aims  being, 
novnse  to  solve  so  deep  and  pregnant  an  inquiry,  but  only  to 
show  that  an  inquiry  of  such  a  sort  lies  ready  for  solution  i 
courts  the  attention  of  thinking  men  among  us,  nay,  merits  a 
thorough  investigation,  and  must  sooner  or  later  obtain  it. 
Goethe's  literary  history  appears  to  us  a  matter,  beyond  most 
others,  of  rich,  subtle,  and  manifold  significance ;  which  will 
require  and  reward  the  best  study  of  the  best  heads,  and  to  the 
right  exposition  of  which  not  one  but  many  judgments  will  be 
necessary. 

However,  we  need  not  linger,  preluding  on  our  own  inability^ 
and  magnifying  the  difficulties  we  have  so  courageously  vo- 
lunteered to  front.  Considering  the  highly  complex  aspect 
which  such  a  mind  of  itself  presents  to  us ;  and,  still  more, 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  English  opinion  in  respect  of 
it,  there  certainly  seem  few  literary  questions  of  our  time  so 
perplexed,  dubious,  perhaps  hazardous,  as  this  of  the  character 
of  Goethe ;  but  few  also  on  which  a  well-founded,  or  even  a 
sincere,  word  would  be  more  likely  to  profit.  For  our  country- 
men, at  no  time  indisposed  to  foreign  excellence,  but  at  all 
times  cautious  of  foreign  singularity,  have  heard  much  of 
Goethe ;  but  heard,  for  the  most  part,  what  excited  apd  perplexed 
rather  than  instructed  them.  Vague  rumours  of  the  man  have 
for  more  than  half  a  century  been  humming  through  ouiheani : 
from  time  to  time,  we  have  even  seen  some  distorted,  mutilated 
transcript  of  his  own  thoughts,  which,  all  obscure  and  hiero- 
glyphical  as  it  might  often  seem,  failed  not  to  emit  here  and 
there  a  ray  of  keenest  and  purest  sense  5  travellers  also  are  still 
running  to  and  fro,  importing  the  opinions  or  at  worst  the  gossip 
of  foreign  countries  :  so  that  by  one  means  or  another  many  of 
us  have  come  to  understand,  that  considerably  the  most  distin-* 
guished  poet  and  thinker  of  his  age  is  called  Goethe,  and  lives 
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St  Weimar^  and  must  to  all  appearance  be  an  extremely  sur^ 
prbing  character:  but  here  unhappily  our  knowledge  almost 
terminates  ;  and  still  must  Curiosity,  must  ingenuous  love  of  In- 
formation and  mere  passive  Wonder  alike  inquire :  What  manner 
of  man  is  this  ?  How  shall  we  interpret,  how  shall  we  even  see 
him  ?  What  is  his  spiritual  structure,  what  at  least  are  the 
outward  form  and  features  of  his  mind?  Has  he  any  real 
poetic  worth;  and  if  so,  how  much;  4iow  much  to  his  own 
people,  how  much  to  us  ? 

Reviewers,  of  great  and  of  small  character,  have  manfully 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  British  world  on  these  points :  but 
which  of  us  could  believe  theii:  report  ?  £Nd  it  not  rather  be- 
come apparent,  as  we  reflected  on  the  matter,  that  this  Goethe 
of  theirs  was  not  the  real  man,  nay,  could  not  be  any  real  man 
whatever?  For  what,  after  all,  were  their  portraits  of  him  but 
copies,  with  some  retouchings  and  ornamental  appendages,  of 
our  grand  English  original  Picture  of  the  German  generically  ? — 
In  itself  such  a  piece  of  art  as  national  portraits,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances, are  wont  to  be ;  and  resembling  Goethe,  as  some 
unusually  expressive  Sign  of  the  Saracen's  Head  may  resemble 
the  present  Sultan  of  Constantinople  ! 

Did  we  imagine  that  much  information,  or  any  very  deep 
sagacity  were  required  for  avoiding  such  mistakes,  it  would  iu 
bcMcome  us  to  step  forward  on  this  occasion.  But  surely  it  is 
given  to  every  man,  if  he  will  but  take  heed,  to  know  so  much 
as  whether  or  not  he  knows.  And  nothing  can  be  plainer  to  us 
than  that  if,  in  the  present  business,  we  can  report  aught  from 
oar  own  personal  vision  and  clear  hearty  belief,  it  will  be  a 
useful  novelty^  in  the  discussion  of  it.  Let  the  reader  be  patient 
with  us  then ;  and  according  as  he  finds  that  we  speak  honestly 
and  earnestly,  or  loosely  and  dishonestly,  consider  our  state-^ 
ment,  or  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  consideration. 

Viewed  in  bis  merely  external  relations,  Goethe  exhibits  an 
appearance  such  as  seldom  occurs  in  the  history  of  letters,  and 
mdeed  from  the  nature  of  the  case  can  seldom  occur.  A  man 
who,  in  early  life,  rising  almost  at  a  single  bound  into  the 
highest  reputation  over  aU  Europe ;  by  gradual  advances,  fixing 
himself  more  and  more  firmly  in  the  reverence  of  his  count^men, 
ascends  silently  through  many  vicissitudes  to  the  supreme  in^ 
tellectual  place  among  them;  and  now,  after  half  a  century, 
distinguished  by  convulsions,  political,  moral,  and  poetical,  still 
reigns,  fiill  of  years  and  honours,  with  a  soft  undisputed  sway ; 
9till  labouring  in  his  vocation,  still  forwarding  as  with  kingly 
benignity  whatever  can  profit  the  culture  of  his  nation :  such  a 
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man  nogbt  juotly  attrad  our  notice^  ware  it  wl)  by  the  sittgu^ 
lAiity  of  his  fortune.  Supremacies  of  this  sort  are  rare  in 
modern  times ;  so  unirersal,  and  of  such  continuanoe,  tiiey  are 
almost  unexampled.  For  the  age  of  the  Prophets  and  Theologic 
Doctors  has  long  since  passed  away;  and  now  it  b  by  much 
slighter,  by  transient  and  mere  earthly  ties,  that  bodies  of  ymu 
connect  themselves  with  a  man.  The  wisest,  most  melodious 
voice  cannot  in  these  days  pass  for  a  divine  one ;  the  word 
Inspiration  .still  lingers,  but  only  in  the  shape  of  a  p«^tic  figure^ 
from  which  the  once  earnest,  awful,  and  souUsubduiog  sense 
has  vanished  without  return.  The  polity  of  Literature  is  called 
a  Republic :  oftener  it  is  an  Anarchy,  where,  by  streingth  or 
fortune,  favourite  after  favourite  rises  into  spkudour  and  axt* 
thority,  but  like  Masaniello,  while  judging  the  people,  is  on  the 
third  day  deposed  and  shot.  Nay,  few  such  adventurers  east 
attain  even  this  painful  pre-eminence :  for  at  most,  it  is  clear, 
any  given  age  can  have  but  one  first  man  ;  many  ages  have 
only  a  crowd  of  secondary  men,  each  of  whom  is  first  in  hie( 
own  eyes :  and  seldom^  at  best,  can  the  ^  Single  Person '  long 
keep  his  station  at  the  head  of  this  wild  commonwealth  ;  most 
soverdgns  are  never  universally  acknowledged,  least  of  aU  ia 
their  lifetime ;  ftw  of  the  acknowledged  can  reign  peaceably 
to  the  end. 

Of  such  a  perpetual,  dig^atorship,  Voltaire  among  the  French 
gives  the  last  European  instance ;  but  even  with  him  it  was 
perhaps  a  much  less  striking  affair.  Voltaire  reigned  over  a 
sect,  less  as  their  lawgiver  than  as  their  general ;  for  he  was  afc 
bitter  enmity  with  the  great  numerical  majority  of  his  nation^ 
by  whom  his  services,  far  from  being  acknowledged  as  benefit^ 
were  execrated  as  abominations.  But  Goethe's  object  has,  at 
all  times,  been  rather  to  unite  than  to  divide ;  and  thoti^h  he 
has  not  scrupled,  as  occasion  served,  to  speak  forth  hisconvio* 
tions  distinctly  enough  on  many  delicate  topics,  and  seems,  in 
general^  to  have  paid  little  court  to  the  prejudices  or  private 
feelings  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  we  see  not  at  present  that, 
his  merits  are  anywhere  disputed,  his  intellectual  endeavourtf 
controverted,  or  his  person  regarded  otherwise  than  with  affec- 
tion and  respect.  In  later  years,  too,  the  advanced  age  of  the 
poet  has  invested  him  with  another  sort  of  dignity ;  and  the 
admiration  to  which  his  great  qualities  give  him  claim,  is  tern* 
pered  into  a  milder,  gratefol  feeling,  almost  as  of  sons  and  grand-' 
sons  to  their  common  father.  Dissentients,  no  doubt,  there  are 
and  must  be ;  but,  apparently,  their  cause  is  not  pleaded  in 
words :  no  man  of  the  smallest  note  speaks  on  that  side;  or  at 
most,  such  men  may  queatbn,  not  tiie  worth  of  Goeth^  hvA  the 
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eattt  moA  Idle  affectation  with  wirich^  in  many  qnarters,  this 
■«gt  be  pvomalgated  and  beprased.  Certamly  there  is  not, 
pobaUy  there  never  was,  in  any  European  country,  a  writer 
whOy  with  M  coBniBg  a  ityle»  and  so  deep,  so  abBtnuse  a  sense, 
erer  feond  so  many  readers.  For,  from  the  peasant  to  the  king, 
from  the  caDow  dilettaiite  and  innamorato,  to  the  grave  trans- 
cenrfnital  philosopher,  men  of  all  d^rees  and  dispositions  are 
fanSmr  with  the  writings  of  Goethe :  each  studies  them  with, 
aflbction,  with  a  fioth  which,  *  where  it  cannot  unriddle,  learns 
to  trust ;'  each  takes  with  him  what  he  is  adequate  to  carry, 
and  depiorts  thankfiil  for  his  own  allotment*  Two  of  Goethe  s 
iatengest  admirers  are  Schelling  of  Munich,  and  a  worthy  firiend 
of  ours  in  Beiiin ;  one  of  these  among  the  deepest  men  in 
Europe,  the  other  among  the  shallowest 

All  this  is,  no  doubt,  singvdar  enough ;  and  a  proper  under- 
standinf^  of  it  would  throw  light  on  many  things.     Whatever  we 
nay  thmk  of  Goethe's  ascendancy,  the  existence  of  it  remains 
a  highly  cwrioos  fact ;  and  to  trace  its  history,  to  discover  by 
what  steps  such  influence  has  been  attained,  and  how  so  long 
preserved,  were  no  trivial  or  unprofitable  inquiry.    It  would  be 
worth  while  to  see  so  strange  a  man  for  his  own  sake ;  and  here 
we  should  see,  not  only  the  mui  himself,  and  bis  own  progress 
and  spiritnid  developement,  but  the  progress  also  of  his  nation ; 
and  this  at.no  sluggish  or  even  quiet  era,  but  in  times  marked  by 
strange  reyolutions  of  opinion,  by  angry  controversies,  high  en^ 
thunasm,  novelty  of  enterprise,  and  doubtless,  in  many  respects, 
by  rapid  advancement :  for  that  the  Germans  have  been,  and 
still  are^  restlessly  struggUng  forward,  with  honest  unwearied 
eflbif,  sometimes  with  enviable  success,  no  one,  who  knows 
them,  win  deny ;  and  as  little,  that  in  every  province  of  Literature, 
of  Art,  and  humane  accomplishment,  the  influence,  often  the 
firect  guidance  of  Goethe  may  be  recognized.    The  history  of 
his  mind  is,  in  fact,  at  the  same  time,  the  history  of  German 
culture   in  his  day;   for  whatever  excellence  this  individual 
might  realize  has  sooner  or  later  been  acknowledged  and  appro* 
prmted  by  bis  country;  and  the  title  of  Musagetes,  which  his 
admhers  give  him,  is  perhaps,  in  sober  strictness,  not  un- 
merited.   Be  it  for  good  or  for  evil,  there  is  certainly  no  Ger- 
man, since  the  days  of  Luther,  whose  life  can  occupy  so  large 
a  space  in  the  intellectual  history  of  that  people. 

^In  this  point  of  view,  were  it  in  no  other,  Goethe's  Dichhmg 
mnd  fTahrheit,  so  soon  as  it  is  completed,  may  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  his  most  interesting  works.  We  speak  not  of 
its  literary  merits,  though  in  that  respect,  too,  we  must  say  that 
feir  Autobiographies  have  come  in  our  way,  where  so  difficult  a. 
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matter  wais  so  snccessfuUy  handled ;  wh^re  perfect  knowledge 
could  be  found  united  so  kindly  with  perfect  tolerance ;  and  a 
personal  narrative,  moving  along  in  soft  clearness^  showed  us  a 
man^  and  the  objects  that  environed  him,  imder  an  aspect  so 
verisimilar,  yet  so  lovely,  with  an  air  dignified  and  earnest,  yet 
graceful,  cheerful,  even  gay ;  a  story  as  of  a  Patriarch  to  his 
children ;  such  indeed,  as  few  men  can  be  called  upon  to  relate,, 
and  few  if  called  upon  could  relate  so  welL  What  would  we 
give  for  such  an  Autobiography  of  Shakspeare^  of  Milton,  even, 
of  Pope  or  Swift ! 

The  Dichtung  und  fFahrheit  has  been  censured  consider- 
ably in  England ;  but  not,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  with  anjr 
insight  into  its  proper  meaning.  The  misfortune  of  the  worn 
among  us  was,  that  we  [did  not  know  the  narrator  before  his 
narrative ;  and  could  not  judge  what  sort  of  narrative  he  was 
bound  to  giv^,  in  these  circumstances,  or  whether  he  was  bound 
to  give  any  at  all.  We  saw  nothing  of  his  situation ;  heard 
only  the  sound  of  his  voice ;  and  hearing  it,  never  doubted  that 
he  must  be  perorating  in  official  garments  from  the  rostrum, 
instead  of  speaking  trustfully  by  the  fireside.  For  the  chief 
ground  of  offence  seemed  to  be,  that  the  story  was  not  noble 
enough;  that  it  entered  on  details  of  too  poor  and  private  a 
nature ;-  verged  here  and  there  towards  garrulity ;  was  not,  in 
one  word,  vrritten  in  the  style  of  what  we  call  a  gentleman. 
Whether  it  might  be  written  in  the  style  of  a  man,  and  how  &r 
these  two  styles  might  be  compatible,  and  what  might  be  their 
relative  worth  and  preferableness,  was  a  deeper  question,  to 
which  apparently  no  heed  had  been  given.  Yet  herein  lay  the 
very  cream  of  the  matter  i  for  Goethe  was  not  writing  to  ^  per- 
sons  of  quality'  in  England,  but  to  persons  of  heart  and  head  vx 
Europe  ;  a  somewhat  different  problem  perhaps,  and  requiring 
a  somewhat  different  solution.  As  to  this  ignobleness  and 
freedom  of  detail,  especially,  we  may  say,  that,  to  a  German, 
few  accusations  could  appear  more  surprising  than  this,  which, 
with  us,  constitutes  the  head  and  front  of  his  offending.  Goethe, 
in  his  own  country,  far  from  beingaccused  of  undue  familiarity 
towards  his  readers,  had,  up  to  that  date,  been  labouring  under 
precisely  the  opposite  charge.  It  ^'as  his  stateliness,  his  re- 
serve, his  indifference,  his  contempt  for  the  public,  that  were 
censured.  Strange,  almost  inexplicable,  as  many  of  his  works 
might  appear ;  loud,  sorrowful  and  altogether  stolid  as  might 
be  the  criticisms  they  underwent,  no  word  of  explanation  could 
be  wrung  from  him;  he  had  never  even  deigned  to  write  a  pre- 
face, ^d  in  later  and  juster  days,  when  the  study  of  Poetry 
came  to  be  prosecuted  in  another  spirit,  and  it  was  found  that 
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^soethe  iras  standiDg,  not  like  a  culprit  to  plead  for  himielf 
before  the  literary  pUbekois^  bnt  like  a  high  teacher  and  preacher^ 
speaking  for  truths  to  whom  both  plebeians  and  patricians  were 
bound  to  give  all  ear,  the  outward  difficulty  of  interpreting  hia 
works  began  indeed  to  vanish  ;  but  enough  still  remained,  nay, 
increased  curiosity  had  given  rise  to  new  difficulties*  and  deeper 
inquiries.  Not  only  what  were  these  works,  but  how  did  they 
originate,  became  questions  for  the  critic.  Yet  several  of 
Goethe's  chief  productions,  and,  of  his  smaller  poems,  nearly  the 
whole,  seemed  so  intimately  interwoven  with  his  private  history, 
that  without  some  knowledge  of  this,  no  answer  to  such 
questions  could  be  given.  Nay,  commentaries  have  been 
written  on  single  pieces  of  his,  endeavouring,  by  way  of  guess, 
to  supply  this  deficiency.*  We  can  thus  judge  whether,  to  the 
Germans,  such  minuteness  of  exposition  in  this  IHchtung  und 
fFahrheU  may  have  seemed  a  sin.  Few  readers  of  Goethe, 
we  believe,  but  woidd  wish  rather  to  see  it  extended  than  cur- 
tailed. 

It  is  our  duty  also  to  remark,  if  an^  one4>e  still  unaware  of 
it,  that  the  Memoirs  of  Goethe^  pubhshed  some  years  ago  in 
London,  can  have  no  real  concern  with  this  Autobiography. 
The  rage  of  hunger  is  an  excuse  for  much ;  otherwise  that  Ger- 
man Translator,  whom  indignant  Reviewers  have  proved  to  know 
no  German,  were  a  highly  reprehensible  man.  His  work,  it 
appears,  is  done  from  the  French,  and  shows  subtractions,  and 
what  is  worse,  additions.  But  the  unhappy  Dragoman  has  al- 
jreadybeen  chastised,  perhaps  too  sharply.  If,  warring  with 
the  reefs  and  breakers  and  cross  eddies  of  Life,  he  stUl  hover  on 
Uns  side  the  shadow  of  Night,  and  any  word  of  ours  might 
reach  him,  we  would  rather  say:  Courage,  Brother!  Grow 
honesty  and  times  will  mend  ! 

Itwould  appear,  then,  that  for  inquirers  into  Foreign  Literature, 
bx  all  men,  anxious  to  see  and  understand  the  European  world 
as  it  lies  around  them,  a  great  problem  is  presented  in  this 
Goethe ;  a  singular,  highly  significant  phenomenon,  and  now, 
also,  means  more  or  less  complete  for  ascertaining  its  signifi- 
cance. A  man  of  wonderful,  nay  unexampled  reputation  and 
intellectual  influence  among  forty  millions  of  reflective,  serious, 
and  cultivated  men,  invites  us  to  study  him ;  and  to  determine 
for  ourselves,  whether  and  how  far  such  influence  has  been 
salutary,  such  reputation  merited.  That  this  call  will  one  day 
be  answered,  that  Goethe  will  be  seen  and  judged  of  in  his  real 
character  among  us,  appears  certain  enough.     His  name,  long 

*  See,  in  particular^  Dr.  Kanneogiesser  Vber  OoeiA^i  Hamrate  in  ffmier,  1820. 
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fiumUar  everjrwhere,  has  now  awakened  the  aeHieatkm/of  oMdB 
in  all  European  countries  to  his  works :  he  is  studied  wfacrevar 
ime  study  exists;  eagerly  studied  even  in  France ;  nay,  some 
^oonsiderahle  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  qiiritiial  importsfiee 
;Mems  already  to  prevail  there.* 

For  ourselves,  meanwhile,  in  giving  all  due  weight  to  jo 
curious  an  exhibition  of  opinion,  it  is  doubtless  our  part,  at  tiae 
same  time,  to  beware  that  we  do  not  give  it  too  much.  This 
universal  sentiment  of  admiration  is  wonder£ul,  is  iotecesting 
^enough ;  but  it  QJ^st  not  lead  us  astray.  We  £nglidi  stand  as 
yet  without  the  %here  of  it ;  neither  will  we  plunge  blindly  ia, 
but  enter  considerately,  or,  if  we  see  good,  keep  aloof  from  it 
Altogether.  Fame,  we  may  understand,  is  no  sure  test  of  merit, 
but  only  a  probability  of  such :  it  is  an  accident,  not  a  property, 
of  a  man;  like  light,  it  can  give  little  or  nothing,  but  at  mojit 
may  show  what  is  given ;  often  it  is  but  a  false  glare,  dazzling 
the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  lending  by  casual,  extrinsic  s^a&doiir 
the  brightness  and  manifdid  glance  of  the  diamond  to  pd>bleB 
of  no  value.  A  man  is  in  all  cases  simfdy  tke  man,  of  the  same 
intrinsic  worth  and  weakness,  whether  his  worth  and  weakness 
Jie  hidden  in  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  or  be  be- 
trumpeted  and  beshouted  frcun  end  to  end  of  the  habitable  globe. 
These  are  pkin  truths  which  no  one  should  kise  sight  of;  though 
whether  in  love  or  in  anger,  for  praise  or  forcondannation,  most 
ci  us  are  too  apt  to  forget  them.  But  least  of  all  can  it  become 
the  critic  to  ^  follow  a  multitude  to  do  evil,'  even  when  thai  evil 
is  access  of  admiration:  on  the  contrary,  it  will  behove  him  to 
lift  up  his  voice,  how  feeble  soever,  how  unheeded  soever, 
against  the  common  delusion ;  from  which,  if  he  can  save  or  help 
to  sa^e  any  mortal,  his  endeavours  will  have  been  repaid. 

With  these  things  in  some  measure  before  us,  we  must  remind 
our  readers  of  another  influence  at  work  in  this  affmr,  and  one 
.acting  as  we  think  in  the  contrary  direction.  That  pitiful  enough 
desire  for  ^originality, 'which  lurks  and  aets  in  all  minds,  will  rather, 
we  imagine,  lead  the  critic  of  Foreign  literature  to  adopt  the  nega^ 
tive  than  the  affirmative  with  regard  to  Groetfae.  If  a  writer, 
indeed,  feel  that  he  is  writing  for  England  alone,  invisibly  mad 
inaudiUy  to  the  rest  of  the  E^th,  the  temptations  may  be  prettjr 
jequally  balanced ;  if  he  write  for  some  small  conclave,  which  he 
mistakenly  tlunks  the  representative  ot  England,  they  may  swa^ 
this  way  or  that,  as  it  chances.  But  writing  in  such  isolated  spint 
is  no  longer  possible.  Traffic,  with  its  swift  ships,  is  unitiDg  all 
nations  into  one ;  Europe  at  large  is  becoming  more  and  more  one 

*  Witness  Le  Taste,  Drome  par  DuvaL  and   the  Criticisms  on  it    See  also  the 
.EflMK/t  k  the  OMe,  Nos,  56,  S4,  (1S96.) 
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frtMc :  Mbd  in^  tbii  public^  tlie  voices  for  Goethe  <xmipaBred  witk 
those  agaiMt  him  are  in  the  proportion,  as  we  reckon  tfaen^ 
both  as  to  the  number  and  value,  of  periiaps  a  hundred  to  one. 
W«  take  in,  not  Germany  alone,  but  France  and  Italy;  not  the 
Schlegels  and  Schellings,  but  the  Manzonis  and  De  Staete.  The 
bias  (rf  originality  therdbre  may  lie  to  the  side  of  coisure  :  and 
^vAkoever  among  as  shall  step  forward,  with  such  knowledge  as  our 
common  critics  have  of  Goethe,  to  enlighten  the  European  pnb«- 
hc,  hj  contradictiou  in  this  matter,  displays  a  heroism,  which^ 
in  estimating  his  other  merits,  ought  nowise  t^^  forgotten. 

Our  own  view  of  the  case  coincides,  we  oolMss,  in  some  de- 
gree with  Aat  of  the  majority.  We  reckon  that  Goethe's  fame 
has  to  a  considerable  extent  been  deserired ;  that  his  influence 
has  been  of  high  benefit  to  his  own  country ;  nay  more,  that  it  pro- 
raises  to  be  irf  benefit  to  us,  and  to  all  other  nations.  The  es- 
sential grounds  of  this  opinion,  wbidi  to  explain  minutdy  were 
a  long,  indeed  boundless  task,  we  may  state  without  many 
words.  We  find,  then,  in  Goethe,  an  Artist,  in  the  high  and 
ancient  meaning  of  that  term ;  in  die  meaning  which  it  may 
have  borne  long  ago  among  the  Masters  of  Italian  painting,  and 
the  fathers  of  Poetry  in  England ;  we  say  that  we  trace  in  the 
creations  of  this  man,  belonging  in  every  sense  to  onr  own 
time  some  touches  of  that  old,  divine  spirit,  which  had  long 
passed  away  from  among  us,  nay  which,  as  has  often  been  labo- 
riously demonstrated,  was  not  to  return  to  this  work!  any  more. 

Or  perhaps  we  come  nearer  our  meaning,  if  we  say  that  in 
Goethe  we  discover  by  far  the  most  striking  instance,  in  our 
time,  of  a  writer  who  is,  in  strict  speech,  what  Philosophy  can 
call  a  Man.  Here  is  neither  noble  nor  jriebeian,  neither  liberal 
nor  servile,  nor  infidel,  nor  devotee;  but  the  best  excellence  of 
all  these,  joined  in  pure  union ;  '  a  clear  and  universal  Man! 
Goethe's  poetry  is  no  separate  faculty,  no  mental  handicraft  \ 
but  the  voice  of  the  whole  harmonious  manhood :  na^,  it  is  the 
very  harmony,  the  living  and  life-giving  harmony  of  that  rich 
manhood  which  forms  his  poetry.  All  good  men  may  be  oalled 
poets  in  act,  or  in  word ;  all  good  poets  are  so  in  both.  Bot 
Goethe  besides  appears  to  us  a  person  of  that  deep  aidowment, 
and  gifted  vision,  of  that  experience  also  and  sympathy  in  the 
ways  of  all  men,  which  qualify  him  to  stand  forth,  not  only  as 
fte  literary  ornament,  but  in  many  respects  too  as  the  Teacher 
and  exemplar  of  bis  age.  For,  to  say  nothing  of  his  natural  gifts, 
he  has  cultivated  himself  and  his  art,  he  has  studied  howto  live 
and  to  write,  wit*  a  fidelity,  an  unwearied  earnestness,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  living  instance ;  of  which,  among  British  poets 
espeeifiily^Wordsworthaloneoflersanynsemblance.  Andthisin 
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«(^ur  view  is  the  result :  To  our  minds,  in  these  soft,  melodious 
ima^nations  of  his  there  is  embodied  the  Wisdom  which  b 
proper  to  this  time ;  the  beautiful,  the  religious  Wisdom,  which 
may  still,  with  something  of  its  old  impressiveness,  speak  to  the 
whole  soul;  still,  in  these  hard,  unbelieving,  utilitarian  days 
reveal  to  us  glimpses  of  the  Unseen  but  not  unreal  World,  that  so 
the  Actual  and  the  Ideal  may  again  meet  together,  and  clear  Know- 
ledge be  again  wedded  to  Religion,  in  the  life  and  business  of  men. 
Such  is  our  conviction  or  persuasion  with  regard  to  the  poetry 
of  Goethe.  Could  we  demonstrate  this  opinion  to  be  true,  could 
wc  even  exhibit  it  with  that  degree  of  clearness  and  consistency 
which  it  has  attained  in  our  own  thoughts,  Goethe  were,  on  our 
part,  sufficiently  recommend^  to  the  best  attention  of  all 
thinking  men.  But,  unhappily,  it  is  not  a  subject  susceptible  of 
demonstration :  the  merits  and  characteristics  of  a  Poet  are  not 
to  be  set  forth  by  logic ;  but  to  be  gathered  by  personal,  and  as, 
in  this  case,  it  must  be,  by  deep  and  careful  inspection  of  his 
works.  Nay,  Goethe's  world  is  every  way  so  difierent  from 
ours ;  it  costs  us  such  effort,  we  have  so  much  to  remember, 
and  so  much  to  forget,  before  we  can  transfer  ourselves  in  any 
measure  into  his  peculiar  point  of  vision,  that  a  right  study  of 
him,  for  an  Englishman,  even  of  ingenuous,  open,  inquisitive 
mind,  becomes  unusually  difficult ;  for  a  fixed,  decided,  con- 
temptuous Englishman,  next  to  impossible.  To  a  reader  of  the 
first  class,  helps  may  be  given,  explanations  will  remove  many 
a  difficulty ;  beauties  that  lay  hidden  may  be  made  apparent ; 
and  directions,  adapted  to  his  actual  position,  will  at  length 
guide  him  into  the  proper  track  for  such  an  inquiry.  All  this, 
however,  must  be  a  work  of  progression  and  detail.  To  do  our 
part  in  it,  from  time  to  time,  must  rank  among  the  best  duties 
of  an  English  Foreign  Review.  Meanwhile  our  present  en- 
deavour limits  itself  within  far  narrower  bounds.  We  cannot 
aim  to  make  Goethe  known,  but  only  to  prove  that  he  is  worthy 
of  being  known ;  at  most,  to  point  out,  as  it  were  afar  off,  the 
path  by  which  some  knowledge  of  him  may  be  obtained.  A 
slight  glance  at  his  general  literary  character  and  procedure, 
and  one  or  two  of  his  chief  productions,  which  throw  light  on 
these,  must  for  the  present  suffice. 

A  French  diplomatic  personage,  contemplating  Goethe's  phy- 
siognomy, is  said  to  have  observed :  Voilct  un  hamme  qui  a  eu 
beaucoup  de  chagrins.  A  truer  version  of  the  matter,  Goethe 
himself  seems  to  think,  would  have  been :  Here  is  a  man  who 
has  struggled  toughly ;  who  has  es  sich  recht  sauer  werden  lassen. 
Goethe's  life,  whetiier  as  a  writer  and  thinker,  or  as  a  livbg,  active 
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mem^  haai^deed  been  a  Hfe  of  effort,  of  earnest  toikome  endea* 
TOUT  after  all  excellence.  Accordingly^  his  intellectual  progress, 
his  spiritual  and  moral  history,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  his 
successive  works,  furnishes,  with  us,  no  small  portion  of  the 

Sleasure  and  profit  we  derive  from  perusing  them.  Participating 
eeply  in  all  the  influences  of  his  age,  he  has  from  the  first,  at 
every  new  epoch,  stood  forth  to  elucidate  the  new  circumstances 
of  the  time ;  to  offer  the  instruction,  the  solace,  which  that  time 
required.  His  literary  life  divides  itself  into  two  portions  widely 
different  in  character :  the  products  of  the  first,  once  so  new 
and  original,  have  long,  either  directly  or  through  the  thousand, 
thousand  imitations  of  them  been  familiar  to  us ;  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  second,  equally  original,  and,  in  our  day,  far  more 
predous,  we  are  yet  little  acquainted.  These  two  classes  of 
works  stand  curiously  related  with  each  other ;  at  first  view,  in 
strong  contradiction,  yet,  in  truth,  connected  together  by  the 
strictest  sequence.  For  Goethe  has  not  only  suffered  and 
mourned  in  bitter  acony  under  the  spiritual  perplexities  of  his 
time ;  but  he  has  mso  mastered  these,  he  is  above  them,  and 
has  shown  others  how  to  rise  above  them.  At  one  time,  we  found 
bim  in  daricness,  and  now,  he  is  in  light;  he  was  once  an  Un- 
beb'ever,  and  now  he  is  a  Believer ;  and  he  believes  moreover  not 
bv  denying  his  unbelief,  but  by  following  it  out ;  not  by  stop- 
pmg  short,  still  less  turning  back,  in  his  inquiries,  but  by  reso- 
iutdy  prosecuting  them.  This,  it  appears  to  us,  is  a  case  of 
singular  interest,  and  rarely  exemplified,  if^  at  all  elsewhere,  in 
these  our  days.  How  has  this  man,  to  whom  the  world  once 
•offered  nothing  but  blackness,  denial,  and  despair,  attained  to 
that  better  vision  which  now  shows  it  to  him,  not  tolerable  only, 
but  full  of  solenmity  and  loveliness  ? .  How  has  the  belief  of  a  Saint 
been  united  in  this  high  and  true  nund  with  the  clearness  of  a 
Sceptic ;  the  devout  spirit  of  a  Fenelon  made  to  blend  in  soft  har^ 
tnpny  with  the  gaiety,  the  sarcasm,  the  shrewdness  of  a  Voltaire? 
Goethe's  two  earliest  works  are  Gotz  von  Berlichingen  and 
The  Sorrows  of  TFerter.  The  boundless  influence  and  popu- 
larity they  gained,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  is  well  known.  It 
was  they  that  established  almost  at  once  his  literary  fame  in  his 
own  country ;  and  even  determined  his  subsequent  private  his- 
tory, for  they  brought  him  into  contact  ^vith  the  Duke  of  Wei- 
mar; in  connexion  with  whom,  the  Poet,  engaged  in  manifold 
duties,  political  as  well  as  literary,  has  lived  for  fifty-four  years, 
and  still,  in  honourable  retirement,  continues  to  live.*    Their 

*  Sioce  the  above  was  written,  that  worthy  Prince,  worthy,  we  have  understood,  in  all 
respectt,  exemplaij  in  whatever  concemea  Literature  and  the  Arts,  has  been  caUed 
^oddeoly  away,    lie  died  on  his  road  from  Berlin,  iiearTor(|ua,  on  the  24th  of  June. 
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^feets  i^te^  Sttvdpe  at  lafge  wcfe  not  km  ilrikiBg  Aw  ift 
'Germadf .  '• 

'It  Would  be  difficult,'  observes  a  writer  on  this  subject,  *to 
name  two  books  which  have  exercised  a  deeper  influence  on  the 
subsequent  literature  of  Europe,  than  these  two  performances  of  a 
young  author ;  his  first-fruits,  the  produce  of  his  twenty-fourth  yeav. 
Werter  appeared  to  seize  the  hearts  of  men  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world,  and  to  utter  for  them  the  word  which  they  had  long  been 
waiting  to  hear.  As  usually  happens,  too,  this  same  word,  once 
uttered,  was  soon  abundantly  repeated  -,  spoken  in  all  dialects^  and 
.chaunted  through  all  notes  of  the  gamut,  till  the  soimd  of  it  bad 
grown  a  weariness  rather  than  a  pleasure.  Sceptical  sentimentality, 
view-hunting,  love,  friendship,  suicide,  and  desperation,  became  the 
staple  of  literary  ware ;  and  though  the  epidemic,  after  a  long  course 
oi  years,  subsided  in  Germany,  it  reappeared  with  various  modifies^ 
tions  in  other  countries,  and  everywhere  abundant  traces  of  its  good 
and  bad  effects  are  still  to  be  discerned.  The  fortune  of  BerlkAmgeH 
with  the  Iron  Hand,  though  less  sudden,  was  by  no  means  1^88 
exalted.  In  his  own  country,  Gdiz,  though  he  now  stands  solitary 
and  childless,  became  the  parent  of  aa  innunaerable  progeny  ai 
ehivalry  plays,  feudal  delineations,  and  poetico-antiquarian  perform*- 
ances  ;  which,  though  long  ago  deceased,  made  noise  enough  in  their 
day  and  generation:  and  with  ourselves,  his  influence  has  been 
perhaps  still  more  remarkable.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  literary  enter- 
prise was  a  translation  of  Gott  vori  Berlichingen ;  and,  if  genius  could 
be  communicated  like  instruction,  we  might  call  this  work  of  Goethe's 
the  prime  cause  of  MarmUm  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  with  all  that 
has  followed  from  the  same  creative  hand.  Truly,  a  grain  of  seed 
that  has  lighted  on  the  right  soil !  For  if  not  firmer  and  fedrer,  it  has 
grown  to  be  taller  and  broader  than  any  other  tree ;  and  all  the 
imtions  of  the  earth  are  still  yearly  gathering  of  its  fruit. 

'But  overlooking  these  spiritual  genealogies,  which  bring  little 
certainty  and  little  profit,  it  may  be  anfficient  to  observe  q¥  Btrli- 
tkmgen  and  Werter^  that  they  stanid  prominent  among  the  causes,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  among  the  signals  of  a  great  change  in  modern 
Uteratu/b.  The  former  directed  men's  attention  with  a  new  force  to 
the  picturesque  effects  of  the  Past;  and  the  latter,  for  the  first  time, 
attemptexl  the  more  accurate  delineation  of  a  class  of  feelings  deeply 
important  to  modem  minds,  but  for  whieh  our  elder  poetry  offered  no 
exponent,  and  perhaps  could  offer  none,  because  they  are  feelings 
that  arise  from  Passion  incapable  of  being  converted  into  Action,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  an  age  as  indolent,  cultivated  and  unbelieving  as 
our  own.  This,  notwithstanding  the  dash  of  falsehood  which  may 
exist  in  Werter  itself,  and  the  boundless  delirium  of  extravagance 
which  it  calltd  forth  in  others,  is  a  high  praise  whidi  cannot  justly  he 
.denied  it.  The  English  reader  ought  sdso  to  understand  that  our 
current  version  of  TVerter  is  mutilated  and  inaccurate :  it  conies  to  us 
through  the  all-subduing  medium  of  the  French,  shorn  of  its  caustic 
^r^igth,  with  its  melancholy  rendered  maudlin,  its  hero  reduced 
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fiwi  Ai  dWaiy  g^boii  mi  a  broluii-hMEM  patt  to  the  ImtM 
inMgpUng  of  a  idyapeplic  taUar/* 

To  tbe  aame  daHc,  wajrward  mood,  which,  in  Werter^  pours 
itielf  foith  in  bkter  wailinge  ov«f  bnman  Hfe;  and^  in Berttckm^ 
gen,  sjgf&mn  as  a  fond  and  sad  looking  back  into  the  Pasty 
belong  varions  Oi^r  productions  of  Goetl^'s ;  for  ^caraple,  the 
Miis^udigeH,  and  the  first  idea  of  FetHst,  which  however  was 
not  realized  in  actual  composition,  till  a  cakner  period  of  his 
Ustory.  Of  this  eariy  '  hmk  and  crude/  yet  fervid  and  genial 
period,  W^er$er  may  stand  here  as  the  representative;  and 
ilewed^  in  its -external  and  internal  relation,  will  help  to  illus- 
trate both  the  writer  and  the  public  he  was  writing  for. 

At  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  for  us,  satisfied,  nay^ 
aaded  to  nausea,  as  we  have  been  with  the  doctrines  of  Sen- 
timentality, to  estimate  the  lioundless  interest  which  fFerter 
must  have  excited  when  first  given  to  the  world.  It  was  then 
new  in  all  aenses ;  it  was  wonder&d,  yet  wished  for,  both  in  its 
«wn  oeuntry  and  in  every  other.  The  litemture  of  Germany 
had  as  yet  but  partially  awakened  from  its  long  torpor :  deep 
learning,  deep  reiection,  have  at  no  tSme  been  wanting  tiiere ; 
iKit  tile  creative  spirit  had  for  above  a  century  been  almost  ex« 
tineft.  0(  JaCe,  however,  the  Ramlers,  Rabeners,  Gellerts,  had 
attained  to  tio  inconsiderable  polish  of  style  ;  Klopstock's  Mes^ 
^ioi  had  caUed  forth  the  admiration,  and  perimps  still  more  the 
pride,  of  the  country,  as  a  piece  of  art ;  a  high  enthusiasm  was 
ofataad ;  Leasing  had  roused  the  minds  of  men  to  a  deeper  and 
truer  Unrest  in  Uterature,  had  even  decidedly  begun  to  intro- 
4lttec  a  heaitier,  warmer,  and  more  expressive  style.  The  Ger- 
jnaoe  werc  on  tiie  alert;  in  expectation,  or  at  least  in  fuH 
readiness  for  some  far  bcMer  inapulse ;  waiting  for  the  Poet  that 
flrigfat  speak  to  them  from  the  heart  to  the  heart.  It  was  in 
<3oethe  that  such  a  Poet  was  to  be  given  them. 

Nay^  the  literature  of  other  countries,  placid,  self-satisfied  as 
they  mijfbt  seem,  was  in  an  equally  expectant  condition.  Every « 
where,  as  in  Germany,  there  was  polish  and  languor,  external 
iffitter  and  internal  vacuity ;  it  was  not  fire,  but  a  picture  of  fire, 
at  whidi  no  soul  could  be  warmed.  literature  had  sunk  from 
jta  former  vocation :  it  no  longer  hdki  the  mirror  up  to  nature  \ 
no  longer  reflected,  in  many-coloured  expressive  symbols,  the 
actual  passions,  the  hopes,  sorrows,  joys  of  living  men ;  but 
dwrit  in  a  i^emote  conventional  world,  in  duties  of  Otrante,  tm 
JBkngwdudi  and  LeGnHmseB^  avnong  dear,  metallic  heroes,  and 
-while,  higb^  atainless  beauties,  in  whom  the  drapery  and  elocu- 

*  Oennan  Romance,  toI.  hr.,  p.  5-7. 
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tion  were  nowise  the  least  important  qualities*  Men  thon^tit 
right  that  the  heart  should  swell  into  magnanimity  with  Caracta- 
cus  and  Cato,  and  melt  into  sorrow  with  many  an  Eliza  and  Ade- 
laide ;  but  the  heart  was  in  no  haste  either  to  swell  or  to  melt.  Some 
pulses  of  heroical  sentiment^  a  few  2<nnatural  tears  mighty  with 
conscientious  readers,  be  actually  squeezed  forth  on  such  occa- 
sions :  but  they  came  only  from  the  surface  of  the  mind ;  nay, 
had  the  conscientious  man  considered  of  the  matter,  he  would  have 
found  that  they  ought  not  to  have  come  at  all.  Our  only  JSnglish 
poet  of  the  period  was  Goldsmith ;  a  pure,  clear,  genuine  spirit, 
had  he  been  of  depth  or  strength  suf&cient:  his  Vicar  q^ 
Wakefield  remains  the  best  of  all  modem  Idyls ;  but  it  is  and 
was  nothing  more.  And  consider  our  leading  writers  3  consider 
tiie  poetry  of  Gray,  and  the  prose  of  Johnson.  The  first  a  la- 
borious mosaic,  through  the  hard,  stiff  lineaments  of  which 
little  life  or  true  grace  could  be  expected  to  look :  real  feeling, 
and  all  freedom  of  expressing  it,  are  sacrificed  to  pomp,  to  coki 
splendour;  for  vigour  we  have  a  certain  mouthing  vehemence, 
too  elegant  indeed  to  be  tumid,  yet  essentially  foreign  to  the 
heart,  and  seen  to  extend  no  deeper  than  the  mere  voice  and 
gestures.  Were  it  not  for  his  Letters^  which  are  full  of  warm, 
exuberant  power,  we  might  almost  doubt  whether  Gray  was  a 
man  of  genius ;  nay,  was  a  living  man  at  all,  and  not  rather 
some  thousand-times  more  cunningly  devised  poetical  tiuming- 
loom,  than  that  of  Swift's  Philosophers  in  Laputa.  Johnson's 
prose  is  true,  indeed,  and  sound,  and  full  of  practical  sense : 
few  men  have  seen  more  clearly  into  the  motives,  the  interests, 
the  whole  walk  and  conversation  of  the  living  busy  world  as  it 
lay  before  him ;  but  farther  than  this  busy,  and,  to  most  of  us, 
rather  prosaic  world,  he  seldom  looked  :  his  instruction  is  for 
men  of  business,  and  in  regard  to  matters  of  business  alone. 
Prudence  is  the  highest  Virtue  he  can  inculcate ;  and  for  that 
finer  portion  of  our  nature,  that  portbn  of  it  which  belongs  es- 
sentially to  Literature  strictly  so  called ;  where  our  highest 
feelings,  our  best  joys  and  keenest  sorrows,  our  Doubt,  our 
Love,  our  Religion  reside,  he  has  no^word  to  utter  5  no  remedy, 
no  counsel  to  give  us  in  our  straits ;  or  at  most,  if,  like  poor 
Boswell,  the  patient  is  importunate,  will  answer :  ^  My  dear  Sir, 
endeavour  to  clear  your  mind  of  Cant/ 

The  turn  which  Philosophical  speculation  had  taken  in  the 
preceding  age  corresponded  with  this  tendency,  and  enhanced 
its  narcotic  influences ;  or  was,  indeed,  properly  speaking,  the 
root  they  had  sprung  from.  Locke^  himself  a  clear,  humble- 
minded,  patient,  reverent,  nay  religious  man,  had  paved  the 
way  for  banishing  religion  from  the  world.    Mind,  by  being 
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moddHed  in  men's  imaginations  into  a  Sfaape^  a  Viability ;  and 
xeasoned  of  as  if  it  had  been  some  composite,  divisible  and 
reoniteable  substance,  some  finer  chemical  salt,  or  curious 
piece  of  logical  joinery, — ^began  to  lose  its  immaterial,  myste- 
rious, dirine  though  invisible  character :  it  was  tacitly  figured 
as  something  that  might,  were  our  organs  fine  enough,  be  seen. 
Yet  who  had  ever  seen  it  ?  Who  .could  ever  see  it  ?  Thus  by 
dq^rees  it  passed  into  a  Doubt,  a  Relation,  some  faint  possibility ; 
and  at  last  into  a  highly-probable  Nonentity.  FoUowmg  Locke's 
footsteps,  the  French  had  discovered  that  <  as  the  stomach 
secretes  .Chyle,  so  does  the  brain  seorete  Thought/  And  what 
then  waa  Religion,  what  was  Poetry,  what  was  all  high  and 
heroic  feding  ?  Chiefly  a  delusion ;  often  a  false  and  pernicious 
one.  Poetry,  indeed^  was  still  to  be  preserved;  because  Poetry 
was  a  useful  thing:  men  needed  amusement,  and  loved  to 
amuse  themselves  with  Poetry:  the  playhouse  was  a  pretty 
loimge  of  an  evening;  then  there  were  so  many  precepts, 
satirical,  didactic,  so  much  more  impressive  for  the  rhyme ;  to  say 
nothing  of  your  occasional  verses,  birth-day  odes,  epithalamiums, 
epicediums,  by  which  ^  the  dream  of  existence  may  be  so  highly 
sweetened  and  embellished.'  Nay,  does  not  Poetry,  acting 
on  the  imaginations  of  men,  excite  them  to  daring  purposes ; 
sometinaes^  as  in  the  case  of  Tyrtseus,  to  fight  better ;  in  which 
wise  may  it  not  rank  as  a  useful  stimulant  to  man,  along  with 
Opium  and  Scotch  Whiskey,  the  manufacture  of  which  is  al- 
leged by  law?  In  Heaven's  name,  then,  let  Poetry  be  pre- 
served. 

With  Religion,  however,  it  fared  somewhat  worse.  In  the  eyes 
of  Voltaire  and  his  disciples.  Religion  was  a  superfluity,  indeed  a 
nuisance.  Here,  it  is  true,  his  followers  have  since  found  that 
he  went  too  far ;  that  Religion,  being  a  great  sanction  to  civil 
morality,  is  of  use  for  keeping  society  in  order,  at  least  the 
lower  classes,  who  have  not  the  feeling  of  Honour  in  due  force  ; 
and  therefore,  as  a  considerable  help  to  the  Constable  and  Hang- 
man, ought  decidedly  to  be  kept  up.  But  such  toleration  is  the 
fruit  only  of  later  days.  In  those  times,  there  was  no  question 
but  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  root  and  branch,  the  sooner  the  better. 
A  gleam  of  zeal,  nay  we  will  call  it,  however  basely  alloyed,  a 
glow  of  real  enthusiasm  and  love  of  truth,  may  have  animated 
ihe  minds  of  these  men,  as  they  looked  abroad  on  the  pestilent 
jungle  of  Superstition,  and  hoped  to  clear  the  earth  of  it  for 
ever.  This  little  glow,  so  alloyed^  so  contaminated  with  pride 
axid  other  poor  or  bad  admixtures,  was  the  last  which  thinking 
men  were  to  experience  in  Europe  for  a  time.  So  is  it  always 
in  regard  to  ReUgioua  Belief,  how  degraded  and  defoced  sbever ; 
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the  ddight  of  the  Deatioyer  asid  Denier  is  na  pare  dcU|^t/and 
muBtsoon  pass  away.  With  bold,  with  ddlfQl  band/ Vottnirs 
set  bis  torch  to  the  jangle :  it  biased  aloft  to  heaven ;  and  the 
flame  exhilannted  and  comforted  the  ineendiaries ;  bcit  unhappily 
soch  comfort  eonld  not  continue.  Ere  long  tbb  flame,  widi  its 
ebeerftd  liglit  and  beat,  was  gone :  the  jungle,  it  is  trae,  had 
been  consumed ;  hut,  vntix  its  entanglements,  its  shelter  ind 
ks  spots  of  fer^re  al8#  ^  and  the  blade,  chill,  ashy  swamp,^  kA 
in  its  stead,  seemed  for  the  time  a  greater  evil  than  the  otim*. 

in  such  a  state  of  painfal  obstruction,  extending  itself  tverr-* 
vHiere  over  Eun^f^  and  already  master  of  Qermany,  lay  ne 
general  mind,  when  Goethe  first  app^red  in  Literature.    Wbalk 
ever  belonged  to  the  finer  nature  of  man  had  widiered  mder 
the  Harmattan  breath  of  Doubt,  or  passed  away  in  the  con** 
flagration  of  open  Infidelity ;  and  now,  where  the  Tree  of  lifir 
once  bloomed  and  brought  fruit  of  goodliest  savour,  there  waa 
cmly  barrenness  and  deiK>IatioB.    To  such  as  coidd  find  suffieieni 
Interest  in  the  day-labour  and  day-wages  of  earthly  existence  ; 
in  the  resources  of  the  five  bodily  Senses,  and  of  VanHy,  the 
only  mental  sense  which-yet  flourished,  which  flourished  indeed 
with  gigantic  vigour,  matters  were  still  not  so  bad.    Such  meit 
helped  themselves  forward,  ar  they  will  generally  do ;  and  foami 
the  worlds  if  not  an  altogether  proper  sphere,  (for  every  man, 
^sguise    it-  as  he   may,  ^has    a   90ut   in    him,)    at  kast  ar 
tolerable  enough  place;  where,  by  one  item  and  anoflier,  some 
comfort,  or  show  of  oomfott,  might  flrom  time  to  time  be  got  up, 
and  these  few  years,  especially  since  they  were  so  few,  be  spent 
without  much  murmuring.    But  to  men  afflieted  with  the  ^  ma- 
huly  of  Thought,'  some  devoutness  of  temper  was  an  inevitable 
heritage :  to  such  the  noisy  forum  of  the  woiid  could  appear  bat 
an  empty,  altogether  insufficient  concern  ;  and  the  whole  scene 
of  life  had  become  hopeless  enough.    Unhappily,  soch  feeKngv 
are  yet  by  no  means  so  inlre^ent  with  ourselves,  that  we  need 
stop  here  to  depict  them.    That  state  of  Unbelief  from  wbicfa 
the  Germans  do  seem  to  be  in  some  measure  delivered,  still 
presses  with  incubus  force  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe ;  and 
nation  after  nation,  each  in  its  own  way,  feels  that  tiie  flnrst  of 
all  moral  problems  is  how  to  cast  it  off,  or  how  to  rise  above  it. 
Governments  naturally  attempt  die  first  expedient;  Pbilosophers;^ 
in  general,  the  second. 

The  poet,  says  Schiller,  is  a  cidzen  not  only  of  his  country^ 
but  of  his  time.  Whatever  occupies  and  interests  men  in  gene-» 
ral,  will  interest  him  still  more.  That  nameless  Unrest,  the 
blind  struggle  of  a  soul  in  bondage,  that  high,  sad,  kmging  Dia* 
content,  which  wm  agitating  every  boeom^  had  driven  Goethe 

almost 
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almost  to  despair.    Alllrit  it^  ke  iIom  eonld  m%  k  vcite. 
And  here  lies  the  seerdt  of  his  jpopulafity ;  in  his  deep,  suscep- 
tive heart,  he  felt  a^thomMUid  tines  more  keenly  what  ewry  one 
was  feeHn^ ;   with  the  creative  gift  wbieh   belonged  to  hkn 
as  a  poet,  ne  bodied  it  forth,  into  visible  shape^  gsYe  it  a  loeal 
baintaCion  and  a  name ;  and  so  made  hamself.  A»  spokesman  of 
his  generation.     fFerier  is  battbe  cry  of  that  dki^  rooted' pais, 
mder  which  all  tbongkt&l  nen  of  a  certain  age  were  langmsh* 
ing :  it  paints  the  misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  compktnt ; 
ai^  heart  and  voice  all  over  Eiarope,  londlhr  and  ai  once  re- 
spond to  IL     True,  it  prescribes  no  remedy }  Sor  that  vmB  m- 
hat  difierenty  far  harder  enterprise,  to  whiefa  otber  years  and 
4  higher  Culture  were  required;    but  e^en  this  utterance  of 
the  pain,  even  this  little  for  the  present,  is  ardently  grasped 
at,  and  with  eager  sympathy  appropriated  in  every  bosom.    If 
Byron's  life-weariness,  his  moody  melancholy,  and  mad,  storm- 
fd  indignation,  borne  on  the  tones  of  a  wild  and  quite  artless 
melody,  could  pierce  so  deep  into  many  a  British  heart,  now  that 
the  whole  matter  is  no  longer  new,— ris  indeed  old  and  tritey-* 
we  may  judge  with  what  vehement  acceptance  this  Wwier  mnst 
have  been  welcomed,  comine  as  it  did  like  a  voice  from  un*-  ^ 
known  regione,  the  first  thrilKpg  peal  of  that  impassioned  dirge, 
which,  in  country  after  country,  men's  ears  have  Usiened  to^  till 
they  were  deaf  to  all  else.    For  Werttr^vDSxkvOi^  itself  into  the 
core  and  whole  spirit  of  literature,  gave  birth  to  a  race  of  Sen-* 
timentalists,  who  have  raged  and  wailed  in  every  part  of  the 
world ;  tiU  better  light  dawned  on  them,  or  at  worst,  exhausted 
Nature  hdd  herself  to  sleep,  and  it  was  discovered  that  lament- 
ing was  an  unproductive  labour.    These  funereal  choristers,  in 
Giennany,  a  loud,  haggarid,  tumultuous,  as  well  as  tearful  class^ 
were  named  the  Kraftmdnnery  or  Power-men;  but  have  all 
long  since,  like  sick  children,  cried  themselves  to  rest.    Byron 
was  oor  English  Sentimentalist  and  Power-man ;  the  strongest 
of  his  kind  in  Europe ;  the  wildest,  the  gloomiest,  and  it  min^ 
be  hq>ed,  the  last.    For  what  good  is  it  to  '  whine,  put  finger  r 
the  eye,  and  sob,'  in  such  ^  case  ?   Still  more,  to  snarl  and  snap 
in  malignant  wise,  *  like  dog  distract,  or  monkey  sick  '  ?   Why 
should  we  quarrel  with  our  existence,  here  as  it  Kes  before  us, 
our  field  and  inheritance,  to  make  or  to  mar,  for  better  or  for 
worse ;  in  which,  too,  so  many  noblest  men  have,  ever  from  the 
beginning,  warring  with  the  very  evils  we  war  with,  both  made 
and  been  what  ymL  be  venerated  to  all  time  ? 

*  What  fthapest  thou  here  at  the  Worid  t  "Hs  shapen  long  agoj 
The  Maher  shaped  it,  and  thought  it  were  best  even  so. 
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Tfaf  lot  19  appointedr  go  follow  its  best  ^ 

Thy  journey's  begun,  thou  must  move  and  not  rest; 

For  sorrow  and  care  cannot  alter  thy  case^ 

And  running,  not  raging,  will  win  thee  the  race.* 

Meanwhile,  of  the  philosophy  which  reigns  in  fTerter,  and 
which  it  has  been  our  lot  to  hear  so  often  repeated  elsewhere, 
we  may  here  produce  a  short  specimen.  The  following  passage 
will  serve  our  turn;  and  be,  if  we  mistake  not,  new  to  the  mere 
English  reader. 

'  That  the  life  of  man  is  but  a  dream,  has  come  into  many  a  bead ; 
and  with  me,  too,  some  feeling  of  that  sort  is  ever  at  work.  When  I 
look  upon  the  limits  within  which  man's  powers  of  action  and  inquiry 
are  hemmed  in ;  when  I  see  how  all  effort  issues  simply  in  procuring 
supply  for  wants,  which  again  have  no  object  but  continuing  this  poor 
existence  of  ours  ;  and  then,  that  all  satis&ctiou  on  certain  points  of 
inquiry  is  but  a  dreaming  resignation,  while  you  paint,  with  many- 
coloured  figures  and  gay  prospects,  the  walls  you  sit  imprisoned  by, 
—all  this,  Wilhelm,  makes  me  dumb.  I  return  to  my  own  heart, 
and  find  there  such  a  world  !  Yet  a  world,  too,  more  in  forecast  and 
dim  desire,  than  in  vision  and  livine  power.  And  then  all  swims 
before  my  mind's  eye  -,  and  so  I  smile,  and  again  go  dreaming  on  as 
others  do. 

'That  children  know  not  what  they  want,  all  conscientious  tutors 
and  education-philosophers  have  long  been  agreed :  but  that  full- 
grown  men,  as  well  as  children,  stagger  to  and  fro  along  this  earth  ; 
like  these,  not  knowing  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go  5 
aiming,  just  as  little,  after  true  objects ;  governed  just  as  well  by 
biscuit,  cakes,  and  birchrods :  this  is  what  no  one  likes  to  believe  ^ 
and  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  the  fact  is  lying  under  our  very  nose. 

'  I  will  confess  to  thee,  for  I  know  what  thou  wouldst  say  to  me  on 
this  point,  that  those  are  the  happiest,  who^  like  children,  live  from 
one  day  to  the  other,  carrying  their  dolls  about  with  them,  to  dress 
and  undress;  gliding,  also,  with  the  highest  respect,  before  the 
drawer  where  mamma  has  locked  the  gingerbread ;  and,  when  they 
do  get  the  wished-for  morsel,  devouring  it  with  puffed-out  cheeks, 
and  crying.  More  ! — ^These  are  the  fortunate  of  the  earth.  Well  is 
it  likewise  with  those  who  can  label  their  rag-gathering  employments, 
or  perhaps  their  passions,  with  pompous  titles,  and  represent  them  to 
mankind  as  gigantic  undertakings  for  its  welfare  and  salvation. 
Happy  the  roan  who  can  live  in  such  wise !  But  he  who,  in  his 
humility,  observes  where  all  this  issues,  who  sees  how  featly  any 
small  thriving  citizen  can  trim  his  patch  of  garden  into  a  Paradise, 
and  with  what  unbroken  heart  even  the  unhappy  crawls  along  under 
his  burden,  and  all  are  alike  ardent  to  see  the  light  of  this  sun  but 
one  minute  longer ; — ^yes,  he  is  silent,  and  he  too  forms  his  world 
out  of  himself,  and  he  too  is  happy  because  be  is  a  man.  And  then, 
hemmed  in  as  he  is,  he  ever  keeps  in  his  heart  the  sweet  feeling  of 
freedom,  and  that  this  dungeon — can  be  left  when  he  likes.'* 

*  l^dcn  dnjungoi  fVerther,    An,  22  Mm^.  What 
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What  Goethe's  own  temper  and  habit  oi  thou^t  must  have 
been^  while  the  materials  of  such  a  work  were  forming  them- 
selves within  his  heart,  might  be  in  some  degree  conjectured, 
and  he  has  himself  informed  hs.  We  quote  the  following  pas- 
sage from  his  Dichtung  und  JFahrheit.  The  writing  of  Wetter, 
it  would  seem^  indicating  so  gloomy,  almost  desperate  a  state  of 
mind  in  the  author,  was  at  the  same  time  a  symptom,  indeed  a 
cause,  of  his  now  having  got  delivered  from  such  melancholy. 
Far  from  recommending  suicide  to  others,  as  JFerter  has  often 
been  accused  of  doing,  it  was  the  first  proof  that  Goethe  himself 
had  abandoned  these  ^^hypochondriacal  crotchets:"  the  imagi- 
nary *^  Sorrows"  had  helped  to  free  him  from  many  real  ones. 

'Such  weariness  of  life,'  he  says^  'has  its  physical  and  its  spiritual 
causes ;  those  we  shall  leave  to  the  Doctor,  these  to  the  Moralist^ 
for  investigation ;  and  in  this  so  trite  matter,  touch  only  on  the  main 
point,  when  that  phenomenon  expresses  itself  most  distinctly^  All 
pleasure  in  life  is  founded  on  the  regular  return  of  external  things. 
The  alternations  of  day  and  night,  of  the  seasons^  of  the  blossoms 
and  fruits,  and  whatever  else  meets  us  from  epoch  to  epoch  with  the 
offer  and  command  of  enjoyment, — these  are  the  essential  springs  of 
earthly  existence.  The  more  open  we  are  to  such  enjoyments,  the 
happier  we  feel  ourselves  3  but,  should  the  vicissitude  of  these  appear- 
ances come  and  go  without  our  taking  interest  in  it^  should  such 
benignant  invitations  address  themselves  to  us  in  vain,  then  follows 
the  greatest  misery,  the  heaviest  malady,  one  grows  to  view  life  as  a 
sickening  burden.  We  have  heard  of  the  Englishman  who  hanged 
himself,  to  be  no  more  troubled  with  daily  putting  off  and  on  his 
clothes.  I  knew  an  honest  gardener,  the  overseer  or  some  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  who  opce  splenetically  exclaimed  :  Shall  I  see  these 
clouds  for  ever  passing,  then,  from  east  to  west  \  It  is  told,  of  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  men,*  that  he  viewed  with  dissatisfaction 
the  spring  again  growing  green^  and  wished  that,  by  way  of  change* 
it  would  for  once  be  red.  These  are  specially  the  symptoms  of  life- 
weariness,  which  not  seldom  issues  in  suicide,  and,  at  this  time, 
among  men  of  meditative,  secluded  character,  was  more  frequent  ^ 
than  might  be  supposed. 

'Nothing,  however,  will  sooner  induce  this  feeling  of  satiety  than 
the  return  of  love.  The  fir^t  love,  it  is  said  justly,  is  the  only  one ; 
for  in  the  second,  and  by  the  second,  the  highest  significance  of  love 
is  in  feet  lost.  That  idea  of  infinitude,  of  everlasting  endurance, 
which  supports  and  bears  it  aloft,  is  destroyed  :  it  seems  transient, 
like  all  that  returns.  *  *  * 

'Further,  a  young  man  soon  comes  to  find,  if  not  in  himself,  at 
least  in  others,  that  moral  epochs  have  their  course,  as  well  as  the 
seasons.  The  favour  of  the  great,  the  protection  of  the  powerful, 
the  help  of  the  active,  the  good-will  of  the  many,  the  love  of  the 

*  Lesdng,  we  believe  :  but  perhaps  it  was  less  the  greenness  of  spring  that  vexed  him, 
tbao  iaoobi's  too  lyrical  admintioa  of  it.— Ed. 
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few;  al  flsctnalesup  and  down ;  so  that  we  cannot  hold  it  hat,  any 
more  than  we  can  hold  8un>  moon,  and  stars.  And  yet  these  things 
are  not  mere  natural  events :  such  blessings  flee  away  from  us,  by  our 
own  blame  or  that  of  others,  by  accident  or  destiny  -,  but  they  flee 
away>  they  fluctuate,  and  we  are  never  sure  of  them. 

'  But  what  most  pains  the  young  man  of  sensibility  is,  the  incessant 
return  of  our  faults :  for  how  long  is  it  before  we  learn,  that,  in  culti- 
vating our  virtues^  we  nourish  our  faults  along  with  them  ?  The 
former  test  on  the  latter,  as  on  their  roots ;  and  these  rsLmify  them'- 
selves  in  secret  as  strongly  and  as  wide,  as  those  others  in  the  open 
light.  Now,  as  we  for  most  part  practise  our  virtues  with  fore- 
thought and  will,  but  by  our  faults  are  overtaken  unexpectedly,  the 
former  seldom  give  us  much  joy,  the  latter  are  continually  giving  ua 
sorrow  and  distress.  Indeed,  here  lies  the  subtlest  difliculty  in  Self- 
knowledge,  the  difficulty  which  almost  renders  it  impossible.  But 
figure,  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  heat  of  youthful  blood,  an  imagina- 
tion eaaily  fascinated  and  paralyzed  by  individual  objects ;  further,  the 
wavering  commotions  of  the  day,  and  you  will  find  that  an  impatient 
iiriving  to  free  oneself  from  such  a  pressure  was  no  unnatural  state. 

*  However,  these  gloomy  contemplations,  which,  if  a  man  yield  to 
them,  will  lead  him  to  boundless  lengths,  could  not  have  so  de- 
cidedly developed  themselves  in  our  young  German  minds,  had  not 
fome  outward  cause  excited  and  forwarded  us  in  this  sorrowful 
cmploymeot.  Such  a  cause  existed  for  us  in  the  Literature,  especially 
the  Poetical  Literature,  of  England,  the  great  qualities  of  which  are 
aoeoDBpanied  by  a  certain  earnest  melancholy,  which  it  imparts  to 

every  one  that  occupies  himself  with  it. 

«  «  «  « 

'  In  such  an  element,  with  such  an  environment  of  circumstances, 
with  studies  and  tastes  of  this  sort,  harassed  by  unsatisfied  desires, 
coctemally  nowhere  called  forth  to  important  action  -,  with  the  sole 
prospect  of  dragging  on  a  languid,  spiritless,  mere  civic  life,  we  had 
rnmrred,  in  our  disconsolate  pride,  to  the  thought  that  life,  when  it 
no  longer  suited  one,  might  be  cast  aside  at  pleasure ;  and  had  helped 
ourselves  hereby,  stintedly  enough,  over  the  crosses  and  tediums  of 
the  time.    These  sentiments  were  so  universcd,  that  fVerter^  on  this 
very  account,  could  produce  the  greatest  efifeet }  striking  in  every- 
where with  the  dominant  humour,  and  representing  the  interior  of  a 
sickly,  youthful  heart,  in  a  visible  and  palpable  shape.     How  accu- 
rately the  English  have  known  this  sorrow,  might  be  seen  from  these 
few  significant  lines,  written  before  the  appearance  of  fVerier : 
*  To  griefs  congenial  prone. 
More  wounds  than  nature  gave  he  knew. 
While  misery's  form  his  fancy  drew 
In  dark  ideal  hues,  and  horrors  not  its  own.'* 

•  Self-murder  is  an  occurrence  in  men's  aflfairs,  which,  how  mnch 
soever  it  may  have  already  been  discussed  and  commented  upon. 


*  So  in  tha  original. 
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ezcitea  an  ioterest  In  every  mortal ;  and,  at  every  new  era,  must  be 
,  difcossed  again*  Montesquieu  confers  on  his  heroes  and  great  men 
the  right  of  putting  themselves  to  death  when  they  see.  good  j 
observing,  that  it  must  stand  at  the  will  of  every  one  to  conclude  the 
Fifth  Act  of  his  Tragedy  whenever  he  thinks  best.  Here,  however, 
OUT  business  lies  not  with  persons  who,  in  activity,  have  led  an 
important  life,  who  have  spent  their  days  for  some  mighty  empire,  or 
for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  whom  one  may  forbear  to  censure, 
when  seeing  the  high  idealpurpose  which  had  inspired  them,  vanish 
from  the  earth,  they  meditate  pursuing  it  to  that  other  undiscovered 
country.  Our  business  here  is  with  persons  to  whom,  properly  from 
want  of  activity,  and  in  the  peacefuUest  condition  imaginable,  life 
has,  nevertheless,  by  their  exorbitant  requisitions  on  themselves, 
become  a  burden.  As  I  myself  was  in  this  predicament,  and  know 
best  what  pain  I  suffered  in  it,  what  efforts  it  cost  me  to  escape  from 
it,  I  shall  not  hide  the  speculations,  I,  from  time  to  time,  considerately 
prosecuted,  as  to  the  various  modes  of  death  one  had  to  chuse  from. 

'  li  ie  something  so  unnatural  for  a  man  to  break  loose  from  him- 
self,  not  only  to  hurt,  but  to  annihilate  himself,  that  he  for  the  most 
part  catches  at  means  of  a  mechanical  sort  for  putting  his  purpose  in 
execution.  When  Ajax  falls  on  his  sword,  it  is  the  weight  of  his 
body  that  performs  this  service  for  him.  When  the  warrior  adjures 
his  armour-bearer  to  slay  him,  rather  than  that  he  come  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  this  is  likewise  an  external  force  which  he 
secures  for  himself ;  only  a  moral  instead  of  a  physical  one.  Women 
#eek  in  the  water  a  cooling  for  their  desperation ;  and  the  highly 
mechanical  means  of  pistol-shooting  insures  a  quick  act  with  the 
smallest  effort.  Hanging  is  a  death  one  mentions  unwillingly, 
because  it  is  an  ignoble  one.  In  England  it  may  happen  more  readily 
than  elsewhere,  because  from  youth  upwards  you  there  see  that 
punishment  frequent  without  being  specially  ignominious.  By  poi- 
son,  by  opening  of  veins,  men  aim  but  at  parting  slowly  from  life ; 
and  the  most  refined,  the  speediest,  the  most  painless  death,  by  means 
of  an  asp,  was  worthy  of  a  Queen,  who  had  spent  her  life  in  pomp 
and  luxurious  pleasure.  All  these,  however,  are  external  helps ;  are 
enemies,  with  which  a  man,  that  he  may  fight  against  himself,  makes  { 
league. 

'  When  I  considered  these  various  methods,  and,  further,  looked 
abroad  over  history,  I  could  find  among  all  suicides  no  one  that  had 
gone  about  this  deed  with  such  greatness  and  freedom  of  spirit  as  the 
Ensperor  Otho.  This  man,  beaten  indeed  as  a  genera],  yet  nowise 
reduced  to  extremities,  determines,  for  the  good  of  the  Empire, 
which  already  in  some  measure  belonged  to  him,  and  for  the  saving 
of  so  many  thousands,  to  leave  the  world.  With  his  friends  he  passes 
a  gay,  festive  night,  and  next  morning  it  is  found  that  with  his  own 
hand  he  has  plunged  a  sharp  dagger  into  his  heart.  This  sole  act 
seemed  to  me  worthy  of  imitation ;  and  I  convinced  myself  that 
whoever  could  not  proceed  herein  as  Otho  had  done,  was  not  entitled 
to  resolve  on  renouncing  life.    By  this  conviction,  I  saved  myself 
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from  the  purpose,  or,  indeed,  more  properly  speaking,  from  the  whim, 
of  suicide^  which  in  those  fair  peaceful  times  had  insinuated  itself 
into  the  mind  of  indolent  youth.  Among  a  considerable  collection 
of  arms,  I  possessed  a  costly  well-ground  dagger.  This  I  laid  down 
nightly  beside  my  bed  $  and  before  extinguishing  the  light,  I  tried 
whether  I  could  succeed  in  sending  the  sharp  point  an  inch  or  two 
deep  into  my  breast.  But  as  I  truly  never  could  succeed,  I  at  last 
took  to  laughing  at  myself  5  threw  away  all  these  hypochondriacal 
^  crotchets,  and  determined  to  live.  To  do  this  with  cheerfulness, 
however,  I  required  to  have  some  poetical  task  given  me,  wherein 
all  that  I  had  felt,  thought,  or  dreamed  on  this  weighty  business, 
might  be  spoken  forth.  With  such  view,  I  endeavourecLto  collect 
the  elements  jvhich  for  a  year  or  two  had  been  floating  about  in  me  ; 
I  represented  to  myself  the  circumstances  which  had  most  oppressed 
and  afflicted  me :  but  nothing  of  all  this  would  take  form ;  there 
was  wanting  an  incident,  a  fable,  in  which  I  might  embody  it. 

*  All  at  once  I  hear  tidings  of  Jerusalem's  death ;  and  directly 
following  the  general  rumour,  came  the  most  precise  and  circum- 
stantial description  of  the  business  3  and  in  this  instant  the  plan  of 
H'^erUr  was  invented :  the  whole  shot  together  from  all  sides,  and 
became  a  solid  mass  }  as  the  water  in  thetvessel,  which  already  stood 
on  the  point  of  freezing,  is  by  the  slightest  motion  changed  at  once 
iatb  firm  ice.** 

^  A  wide,  and  every  way  most  important^  interval  divides 
WerteVy  with  its  sceptical  philosophy,  and  ^hypochondriacal 
crotchets,'  from  Groethe's  next  novel,  Wilhelm  Meister's  ^p- 
preniiceshipf  published  some  twenty  years  afterwards.  This  work 
Delongs,  in  all  senses,  to  the  second  and  sounder  periocl  of 
Goethe's  life,  and  may  indeed  serve  as  the  fullest,  if  perhaps  not 
the  purest,  impress  of  it ;  being  written  with  due  forethought, 
at  various  times,  during  a  period  of  no  less  than  ten  years. 
Considered  as  a  piece  of  Art,  there  were  much  to  be  said  on 
Meister ;  all  which,  however,  lies  beyond  our  present  purpose. 
We  are  here  looking  at  the  work  chiefly  as  a  document  for  the 
^  waiter's  history ;  and  in  this  point  of  view,  it  certainly  seem^, 
as  contrasted  with  its  more  popular  precursor,  to  deserve  our 
best  attention  :  for  the  problem  which  had  been  stated  in 
WerteVy  with  despair  of  its  solution,'  is  here  solved.  The  lofty 
enthusiasm,  which  wandering  wildly  over  the  universe,  found 
no  resting  place,  has  here  reached  its  appointed  home;  and 
lives  in  hsurmony  with  what  long  appeared  to  threaten  it  with 
annihilation.  Anarchy  has  now  become  Peace ;  the  once 
gloomy  and  perturbed  spirit  is  now  serene,  cheerfully  vigorous, 
and  rich  in  good  fruits.  Neither,  which  is  most  important  of 
all,  has  this  Peace  been  attained  by  a  surrender  to  Necessity,  or 
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uiy  compact  with  Delusion ;  a  seeming  blessing,  such  as  yearg 
and  dispiritment  will  of  themselves  bring  to  most  men,  and 
which  is  indeed  no  blessing,  since  even  continued^  battle  is 
better  than  destruction  or  captivity ;  and  peace  of  this  sort  is  . 
like  that  of  Galgacns's  Romans,  who  ^  called  it  peace  when 
they  had  made  a  desert/  Here  the  ardent,  high  aspiring  youth 
has  grown  into  the  calmest  man,  yet  with  increase  and  not  loss 
of  ardour,  and  with  aspirations  higher  as  well  as  clearer.  For 
he  has  conquered  his  unbelief;  the  Ideal  has  been  built  on  the 
actual;  no  longer  floats  vaguely  in  darkness  and,  regions  of 
dreams,  but  rests  in  light,  on  the  firm  ground  of  hitman  interest 
and  business,  as  in  its  true  scene,  on  its  true  basis. 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  softness  the  scepticism  of 
Jamo,  the  commercial  spirit  of  Werner,  the  reposing,  polished 
manhood  of  Lothario  and  the  Uncle,  tbe  uneaithly  enthusiasm 
of  the  Harper,  the  gay,  animal  vivacity  of  Philina,  the  mystic, 
ethereal,  almost  spiritual  nature  of  Mignon,  are  blended  together 
in  this  work ;  how  justice  is  done  to  each,  how  each  lives  freely 
in  his  proper  element,  in  his  proper  form ;  and  how,  as  Wilhelm 
himself,  the  mild-hearted,  all-hoping,  all-believing  Wilhelm, 
struggles  forward  towards  his  world  of  Art  through  these  curi- 
ously complected  influences,  all  this  unites  itself  into  a  multifa-' 
nous,  yet  so  harmonious  Whole,  as  into  a  clear  poetic  mirror, 
where  man's  life  and  business  in  this  age,  his  passions  and  pur- 
poses, the  highest  equally  with  the  lowest,  are  imaged  back  to 
us  in  beautiful  significance.  Poetry  and  Prose  are  no  longer  at 
variance,  for  the  poet's  eyes  are  opened :  he  sees  the  changes  of 
many-coloured  existence,  and  sees  the  loveliness  and  deep 
purport  which  lies  hidden  under  the  very  meanest  of  them; 
hidden  to  the  vulgar  sight,  but  clear  to  the  poet's ;  because  the 
'  open  secret'  is  no  longer  a  secret  to  him,  and  he  knows  that 
the  Universe  is  full  of  goodness  ;  that  whatever  has  being  has 
^auty. 

C  Apart  from  its  literary  merits  or  demerits,  such  is  the  temper 
of  mind  we  trace  in  Goethe's  Meistery  and,  more  or  less  expres- 
Mvely  exhibited,  in  all  his  later  works.  We  reckon  it  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon, this  temper ;  and  worthy,  in  our  times,  if  it  do  exist, 
of  best  study  from  all  inquiring  men.  How  has  such  a  temper 
been  attained  in  this  so  lofty  and  impetuous  mind,  once,  too, 
dark,  desolate,  and  full  of  doubt,  'more  than  any  other  ?  How 
may  we,  each  of  us  in  his  several  sphere,  attain  it,  or  strengthen 
it,  for  ourselves  ?  These  are  questions,  this  last  is  a  question,  in 
which  no  one  is  unconcerned. 

To  answer  these  questions,  to  begin  the  answer  of  them, 
would  lead  us  very  &r  beyond  our  present  limits.    It  is  not,  as 
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we  believe,  without  long;  sedulous  study,  without  learning  much, 
and  unlearning  much,  that,  for  any  man,  the  answer  of  such 
questions  is  even  to  be  hoped.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  Goethe, 
there  is  one  feature  of  the  business  which,  to  us,  throws  consi- 
derable light  on  his  moral  persuasions,  and  will  not,  in  investi- 
gating the  secret  of  them,  be  overlooked.  We  allude  to  the 
spirit  in  which  he  cultivates  his  Art ;  the  noble,  disinterested, 
almost  religious  love  with  which  he  looks  on  Art  in  general, 
and  strives  towards  it  as  towards  the  sure,  highest,  nay  only, 
good.  NVe  extract  one  passage  from  Wilhelm  Meister :  it  may 
pass  for  a  piece  of  fine  declamation,  but  not  in  that  light  do  we 
offer  it  here.  Strange,  unaccountable  as  the  thing  may  seem, 
we  have  actually  evidence  before  our  mind  that  Goethe  believes 
in  such  doctrines,  nay  has,  in  some  sort,  lived  and  endeavoured 
to  direct  his  conduct  by  them. 

* ''  Look  at  men/'  continues  Wilhelm,  "  how  they  struggle  after 
happiness  and  satisfaction !  Their  wishes,  their  toil,  their  gold  ar« 
ever  hunting  restlessly;  and  after  what?  After  that  which  the 
Poet  has  received  from  nature  3  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  world ; 
the  feeling  of  himself  in  others ;  the  harmonious  conjunction  of 
many  things  that  will  seldom  go  together. 

*  ''What  is  it.  that  keeps  men  in  continual  discontent  and  agitation  ^ 
It  is  that  they  cannot  make  realities  correspond  with  their  concep- 
tions, that  enjojrment  steals  away  from  among  their  hands,  that 
the  wished-for  comes  too  late,  and  nothing  reached  and  acquired 
produces  on  the  heart  the  effect  which  their  longing  for  it  at  a  dis- 
tance led  them  to  anticipate.  Now  fate  has  exalted  the  Poet  above 
all  this,  as  if  he  were  a  god.  He  views  the  conflicting  tumidt  of  the 
passions  ;  sees  families  and  kingdoms  raging  in  aimless  commotion  $ 
sees  those  perplexed  enigmas  of  misunderstanding,  which  often  a 
single  syllable  would  explain,  occasioning  convulsions  unutterably 
baleful.  He  has  a  fellow-feeling  of  the  mournful  and  the  joyful  in 
the  fate  of  all  mortals.  When  the  man  of  the  world  is  devoting  his 
days  to  wasting  melancholy  for  some  deep  disappointment  j  or,  in 
the  ebullience  of  joy,  is  going  out  to  meet  his  happy  destiny,  the 
lightly-moved  and  all-concei?ing  spirit  of  the  Poet  steps  forth,  like 
the  sun  from  night  to  day,  and  with  soft  transition  tunes  his  harp  to 
joy  or  woe.  From  his  heart,  its  native  soil,  springs  the  fair  flower 
of  Wisdom  3  and  if  others  while  waking  dream,  and  are  pained  with 
fantastic  delusions  from  their  every  sense,  he  passes  the  dream  of 
life  like  one  awake,  and  the  strangest  event  is  to  him  nothing,  save  ft 
part  of  the  past  and  of  the  future.  And  thus  the  Poet  is  a  teacher, 
a  prophet,  a  friend  of  gods  and  men.  How  !  Thou  wouldst  hav« 
him  descend  from  his  height  to  some  paltry  occupation  ?  He  who  is 
fashioned,  like  a  bird,  to  hover  round  the  world,  to  nestle  on  the 
lofty  summits,  to  feed  on  flowers  and  fruits,  exchanging  gaily  one 
bough  for  another,  he  ought  also  to  woric  at  the  plough  like  an  ox  5 
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fike  a  dog  to  tndn  UnMcdf  to  the  harness  and  dfan^  $  or  periiapi^ 
lied  up  ID  a  chaiii,  to  guard  a  farm-yard  by  his  barking  V* 

*  Werner,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  had  listened  with  the  greats 
surprise.  *'  All  true,''  he  rejoined,  "  if  men  were  but  made  like  birds ; 
and,  though  they  neither  spun  nor  weaved,  could  spend  peaceful  days 
in  perpetual  enjoyment :  if  at  the  approach  of  winter,  they  could  as 
easily  betake  themselves  to  distant  regions ;  could  retire  before 
scarcity,  and  fortify  themselves  against  frost." 

*  **  Poets  have  lived  so/'  exclaimed  Wilhelm,  ''  in  times  when  tme 
nobleness  was  better  reverenced ;  and  so  should  they  ever  live.  Suf- 
ficiently provided  for  within,  they  had  need  of  little  from  without  ( 
the  gift  of  imparting  lofty  emotions,  and  giorioos  imagm  to  nen,  te 
melodies  and  words  that  charmed  the  ear,  and  fixed  tbems^res  iiisepa^ 
rably  on  whatever  they  might  touch,  cff  old  enraptured  the  world* 
and  served  the  gifted  as  a  rich  inheritance.  At  tlia  courts  of  kings, 
at  the  tables  of  the  great,  under  the  windows  of  the  &ir»  the  sound 
of  them  was  heard,  while  the  ear  and  the  soul  were  shut  for  aU 
beside ;  and  men  felt,  as  we  do  when  delight  comes  over  us,  and  we 
pause  with  rapture  if,  among  the  dingles  we  are  crossing,  the  voice 
of  the  nightingale  starts  out,  touching  and  strong.  They  found  a 
home  in  every  habitation  of  the  world,  and  the  lowliness  of  their 
condition  but  exalted  them  the  more.  The  hero  listened  to  ibeir 
songs,  and  the  Conqueror  of  the  Earth  did  reverence  to  a  Poet  5  for 
he  felt  that  without  poets,  his  own  wild  and  vast  existence  wo«ld 
pass  away  like  a  whirlwind,  and  be  forgotten  for  ever.  The  lover 
wished  that  he  could  feel  his  longings  and  his  joys  so  variedly  and  so 
harmoniously  as  the  Poet's  inspired  lips  had  skill  to  show  them 
forth }  and  even  the  rich  man  could  not  of  himself  discern  such 
costliness  in  his  idol  grandeurs,  as  when  they  were  presented  to  hua 
shining  in  the  splendour  of  the  Poet's  spirit,  sensible  to  all  worth, 
and  ennobling  all.  Nay,  if  thou  wilt  have  it,  who  but  the  Poet  was 
it  that  first  formed  Gods  for  us )  that  exalted  us  to  them,  and  brought 
them  down  to  us  ?*  ** 

For  a  man  of  Goethe's  talent  to  write  manv  such  pieces  of 
rhetoric,  setting  forth  the  dignity  of  poets,  and  their  innate  in- 
dependence on  external  circumstances,  could  be  no  ver^  hard 
task :  accordingly  we  find  such  sentiments  again  and  again  ex* 
pressed,  sometimes  with  still  more  gracefulness,  still  clearer 
emphasis,  in  his  various  writings.  But  to  adopt  these  senti- 
ments into  his  sober  practical  persuasion ;  in  any  measure,  to 
fieel  and  believe  that  such  was  still,  and  must  alwaya  be,  the 
high  vocation  of  the  poet ;  on  this  ground  of  miiversal  hmna* 
nity,  of  ancient  and  now  almost  forgotten  nobleness,  to  take  bb 
stand,  even  in  these  trivial,  jeering,  withered,  unbelieving  days; 
and  through  all  their  complex,  dispiriting,  mean  yet  tumid- 
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toons  inflaences,  to  ^  make  his  light  shine  before  men/  that  it 
might  beautify  even  our  *  rag-gathering  age*  with  some  beams 
of  that  mild,  divine  splendour,  which  had  long  left  us,  the  very 
possibility  of  which  was  denied :  heartily  and  in  earnest  to 
meditate  all  this,  was  no  common  proceeding ;  to  bring  it  into 
practice,  especially  in  such  a  life  as  his  has  been,  was  among 
the  highest  and  hardest  enterprises,  which  any  man  whatever 
could  eneage  in.  We  reckon  this  a  greater  novelty,  than  all 
the  novelties  which  as  a  mere  writer  he  ever  put  forth,  whether 
for  praise  or  censure.  We  have  taken  it  upon  us  to  say  that  if 
such  is,  in  any  sense,  the  state  of  the  case  with  regard  to  Goethe, 
he  deserves  not  mere  approval  as  a  pleasing  poet  and  sweet 
singer ;  but  deep,  grateful  study,  observance,  imitation,  as  a 
Moralist  and  PMiosopher,  Jf  there  be  any  probability  that  such 
is  the  state  of  the  case,  we  cannot  but  reckon  it  a  matter  well 
worthy  of  being  inquired  into.  And  it  is  for  this  only  that  we 
are  here  pleading  and  arguing. 

On  the  literary  merit  and  meaning  of  Wilhelm  Meister  we  have 
already  said  that  we  must  not  enter  at  present.  The  book  has 
been  translated  into  English  :  it  underwent  the  usual  judgment 
from  our  Reviews  and  Magazines;  was  to  some  a  stone  of 
^tumbling,  to  others  foolishness,  to  most  an  object  of  wonder. 
On  the  whole,  it  passed  smoothly  through  the  critical  Assaying- 
house,  for  the  Assayers  have  Christian  dispositions,  and  very 
little  time ;  so  Meister  was  ranked,  without  umbrage,  among  the 
legal  coin  of  the  Minerva  Press ;  and  allowed  to  circulate  as 
copper  currency  among  the  rest.  That  in  so  quick  a  process, 
a  German  Friedrich  6! or  might  not  slip  through  unnoticed 
among  new  and  equally  brilliant  British  brass  Farthings,  there 
is  no  warranting.  For  our  critics  can  now  criticise  impromptu, 
which,  though  far  the  readiest,  is  nowise  the  surest  plan.  Meis- 
ter is  the  mature  product  of  the  first  genius  in  our  times ;  and 
must,  one  would  think,  be  different,  in  various  respects,  from 
the  immature  products  of  geniuses  who  are  far  from  the  first,  and 
whose  works  spring  from  the  brain  in  as  many  weeks  as 
Goethe's  cost  him  years. 

Nevertheless  we  quarrel  with  no  man's  verdict;  for  Time, 
which  tries  all  thhigs,  will  try  this  also,  and  bring  to  light  the 
truth  both  as  regards  criticism  and  the  thing  criticised ;  or  sink 
both  into  final  darkness,  which  likewise  will  be  the  truth  as  re- 
gards them.  But  there  is  one  censure  which  we  must  advert  to 
for  a  moment,  so  singular  does  it  seem  to  us.  Meister,  it  ap- 
pears, is  a  *  vulgar*  work ;  no  ^  gentleman,'  we  hear  in  certain 
circles,  could  have  written  it ;  few  real  gentlemen,  it  is  in- 
sinuated^ can  like  tp  read  it ;  no  real  lady,  unless  possessed  of 
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ccmBiderable  courage^  shotild  profess  haidng  read  it  at  aU.  Of 
Goethe's  *  gentility'  we  shall  leave  all  men  to  speak  that  have 
any^  even  the  faintest  knowledge  of  him ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  gentility  of  his  readers,  state  only  the  following  fact.  Most 
of  US  have  heard  of  the  late  Queen  of  Prussia,  and  know 
whether  or  not  she  was  genteel  enough,  and  of  real  ladyhood ; 
nay,  if  we  must  prove  everything,  her  character  can  be  read  in 
the  Zft/e  of  Napoleon,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  passes  for  a 
judge  of  those  matters.  And  yet  this  is  what  we  find  written  in 
the  Kunst  und  Alterthum  for  1824.«' 

*  Books^  too,  have  their  past  happiness*  which  no  chance  can  take 
away: 

Wer  nie  sem  Brod  mit  Tkranen  an^ 

Wer  nicht  die  kummervoUen  Ndchie 

Auf  semem  Bette  iceinend  sass, 

Der  kennt  euch  nichty  ihr  fUmmlischen  Mdchie.f 

'  These  heart-broken  lines  a  highly  noble-minded,  venerated  Queen 
repeated  in  the  cruellest  exile,  when  cast  forth  to  boundless  misery. 
She  made  herself  familiar  with  the  Book  in  which  these  words,  with 
many  other  painful  experiences,  are  communicated,  and  drew  from  it 
a  melaocholy  consolation.  This  influence,  stretching  of  itself  into 
boundless  time,  what  is  there  that  can  obliterate  Y 

Here  are  strange  diversities  of  taste ;  •  national  discrepancies' 
enough,  had  we  time  to  investigate  them  !  Nevertheless, 
wishing  each  party  to  retain  his  own  special  persuasions,  so  far 
as  they  are  honest,  and  adapted  to  his  mtellectual  position,  na- 
tional or  individutd,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  is  an  in- 
ward and  essential  Truth  in  Art ;  a  Truth  far  deeper  than  the 
dictates  of  mere  Mode,  and  which,  could  we  pierce  through 
these  dictates,  would  be  true  for  all  nations  and  all  men.  To 
arrive  at  this  Truth,  distant  from  every  one  at  first,  approachable 
by  most,  attainable  by  some  small  number,  is  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  real  study  of  Poetry.  For  such  a  purpose,  among  others, 
the  comparison  of  English  with  foreign  judgment,  on  works  that 
will  bear  judging,  forms  no  unprofitable  help.  Some  day,  we  may 
translate  Friedrich  Schlegel's  Essay  on  Meister,  byway  of  con- 
trast to  our  English  animadversions  on  that  subject.  Schlegel's 
praise,  whatever  ours  might  do,  rises  sufficiently  high  :  neither 
does  he  seem,  during  twenty  years,  to  have  repented  of  what  he 

"~  •  Bandy.  9.9. 

t  Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow; 
Who  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
Weeping  and  watching  for  the  morrow. 
He  knows  you  not;  ye  anseen  Powers. 

WUheim  Meisier,  Book  U«  Chap.  13. 
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said ;  for  we  observe  in  the  edition  of  his  works,  at  present 
publishing,  he  repeats  the  whole  Character^  and  even  appends 
to  it,  in  a  separate  sketch,  some  new  assurances  and  elucidations. 

It  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here  that  Meister,  at  its 
first  appearance  in  Germany,  was  received  very  much  as  it  has 
been  in  England.  Goethe's  known  character,  indeed,  precluded 
indifference  there ;  but  otherwise  it  was  much  the  same.  The 
whole  guild  of  criticism  was  thrown  into  perplexity,  into  sorrow ; 
everywhere  was  dissatisfiEiction  open  or  concealed.  Official  duty 
impelling  them  to  speak,  some  said  one  thing,  some  another; 
all  felt  in  secret  that  they  knew  not  what  to  say.  Till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Schlegel's  Character,  no  word,  that  we  have  seen,  of 
the  smallest  chance  to  be  decisive,  or  indeed  to  last  beyond  the 
day,  had  been  uttered  regarding  it  Some  regretted  that  the  fire 
of  iVerter  was  so  wonderfully  abated ;  whisperings  there  might 
be  about  *  lowness,'  ^  heaviness  ;'  some  spake  forth  boldly  in 
behalf  of  suffering  ^virtue.*  Novalis  was  not  among  the 
speakers,  but  he  censured  the  work  in  secret,  and  this  for  a 
reason  which  to  us  will  seem  the  strangest;  for  its  being,  as  we 
should  say,  a  Benthamite  work !  Many  are  the  bitter  aphorisms 
we  find,  among  his  Fragments,  directed  against  Meister  for  its 
prosaic,  mechanical,  economical,  coldhearted,  altogether  Utili- 
tarian character.  We  English  again  call  Goethe  a  mystic  :  so 
difficult  is  it  to  please  all  parties  !  .  But  the  good,  deep,  noble 
Novalis  made  the  fairest  amends ;  for  notwithstanding  all  this, 
Tieck  tells  us,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  regularly  perused 
Meister  twice  a-year. 

On  a  somewhat  different  ground,  proceeded  quite  another 
sort  of  assault  from  one  Pustkucher  of  Quedlinburg.  Herr 
Pustkucher  felt  afflicted,  it  would  seem,  at  the  want  of  Pa- 
triotism and  Religbn  too  manifest  in  Meister;  and  deter- 
mined to  take  what  vengeance  he  could.  By  way  of  sequel  to 
the  Apprenticeship,  Goethe  had  announced  his  Wilhelm  Meis^ 
ters  Wanderjahre,*  as  in  a  state  of  preparation  5  but  the  book 
still  lingered :  whereupon,  in  the  interim,  forth  comes  this  Pust- 
kucher with  a  psendo' fF^anderJahre  of  his  own;  satirizing,  ac- 
cording to  ability,  the  spirit  andprinciples  of  the  Apprenticeship, 
We  have  seen  an  epigram  on  Pustitudher  and  his  fFandetyahre, 

*  *  Wandefjakre  denotes  the  period  which  a  German  artisan  is,  by  law  or  usage, 
obliged  to  pass  in  travelling,  to  perfect  himkelf  in  his  craft,  after  the  conclusion  of  his 
Lehrjahre  (Apprenticeship^,  and  before  his  Mastership  can  begia.  In  many  guilds  this 
custom  is  as  old  as  their  existence,  and  continues  still  to  be  indiepensable  :  it  is  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  frequent  journeys  of  the  German  Emperers  to  Italy,  and  the 
consequent  improvement  observed  in  such  workmen  among  their  meniak  as  had  at- 
tend«d  them  thither.  Most  of  the  guilds  are  what  is  called  geachadUem,  that  is,  pre- 
«<M#Mf  I  '^^ing  presents  to  give  to  needy  wanderinff  brothers,* 
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aktribirttfd,  wHh  lAitt  juitioe  we  know  not,  to  Goethe  himself  i 
i^tb#r  it  is  hii  or  not,  it  is  written  in  his  name ;  and  seems 
to  express  aeeurately  enough  for  such  a  purpose  the  relation 
between  the  parties^ — in  language  which  we  had  rather  not 
translate : 

Will  derm  wm  QuedUnhurg  aus 
Em  neuer  Wanderer  traben  ? 
Hat  dock  die  WaUfisch  $eine  Latis^ 
Muu  auch  die  meine  haben. 

So  mnch  for  Pustkucher^  and  the  rest.  The  true  Wander^ 
jakre  has  at  length  appeared :  the  first  volume  has  been  before 
the  world  since  1621.  This  fragment,  for  it  still  continues 
such,  is  in  our  view  one  of  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  composi- 
tion that  Goethe  has  ever  produced.  We  have  heard  something 
of  his  being  at  present  engaged  in  extending  or  completing  it : 
what  the  whole  may  in  his  hands  become,  we  are  anxious  to 
see ;  but  the  fFanJerjakref  even  in  its  actual  state,  can  hardly 
be  called  unfinished,  as  a  piece  of  writing ;  it  coheres  so  beau- 
tifully within  itself;  and  yet  we  see  not  whence  the  wondrous 
landscape  came,  or  whither  it  is  stretching ;  but  it  hangs  before 
us  as  a  fairy  region,  hiding  its  borders  on  this  side  in  light  sunny 
clouds,  fading  away  on  that  into  the  infinite  azure  :  already  we 
might  almost  say,  it  gives  us  the  notion  of  a  completed  fragment, 
or  the  state  in  which  a  fragment,  not  meant  for  completion, 
nyight  be  left. 

^But  apart  from  its  environment,  and  considered  merely  in 
itself,  tins  Wanderjahre  seems  to  us  a  most  estimable  work. 
There  is,  in  truth,  a  sin^Iar  gracefulness  in  it ;  a  high,  melo- 
dious Wisdom ;  so  light  is  it,  yet  so  earnest ;  so  calm,  so  gay, 
^et  so  strong  and  deep :  for  the  purest  spirit  of  all  Art  rests  over 
t  and  breathes  through  it ;  '  mild  Wisdom  is  wedded  in  living 
union  to  Harmony  divine  3'  the  Thought  of  the  Sage  is  melted,  ^ 
we  might  say,  and  incorporated  in  the  liquid  music  of  the  Poet/j 
'  It  is  called  a  Romance,  observes  the  English  Translator;  ^  buf"^ 
it  treats  not  of  romance  characters  or  subjects  ;  it  has  less  re- 
lation to  Fielding's  Tom  Jones,  than  toSpenser^s  Fa&ry  Queen* 
We  have  not  forgotten  what  is  due  to  Spenser ;  yet  perhaps, 
beside  his  immortal  allegory,  this  Wanderjahre  may,  in  fact,  not 
unfairly  be  named ;  and  with  this  advantage,  that  it  is  an  allegory, 
not  of  the  Seventeenth  century,  but  of  the  Nuieteenth ;  a  picture 
full  of  expressiveness,  of  what  men  are  striving  for,  and  ought 
to  strive  for,  in  these  actual  days.  ^  The  scene,'  we  are  further  told, 
'  is  not  laid  on  this  firm  earth ;  but  in  a  fair  Utopia  of  Art  and  Sci- 
ence and  free  Activity;  the  figures,  light  and  aeriform,  come  un- 
locked fbr^  and  melt  away  abniptly,  like  the  pageants  of  Prospero, 
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in  his  Enchanted  Island/  We  venture  to  add,  that  like  Pros-^ 
pero's  Island  this  too  is  drawn  from  the  inward  depths,  the 
purest  sphere  of  poetic  inspiration:  ever  as  we  read  it,  the 
images  of  old  Italian  Art  flit  before  us ;  the  gay  tint&i  of  Titian; 
the  qtiaint  grace  06  Domenichino,  sometimes  the  clear  yet 
unfathomable  depth  of  Rafaelle;  and  whatever  else  we  have 
known  or  dreamed  of  in  that  rich  old  genial  world. 

As  it  is  Goethe's  moral  sentiments,  and  culture  as  a  man,  that 
we  have  made  our  chief  object  in  this  survey,  we  would  fain 
give  some  adequate  specimen  of  the  JVanderjahre^  where,  as 
appears  to  us,  these  are  to  be  traced  in  their  last  degree  of 
clearness  and  completeness.  But  to  do  this,  to  find  a  specimen 
that  should  be  adequate,  were  difficult,  or  rather  impossible. 
How  shall  we  divide  what  is  in  itself  one  and  indivisible  ?  Ifow 
shall  the  fraction  of  a  complex  picture  give  us  any  idea  of  the  so 
beautiful  whole  ?  Nevertheless,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Chapters  of  the  Wanderjahre ;  where, 
in  poetic  and  symbolic  style,  they  will  find  a  sketch  of  the 
nature,  objects,  and  present  ground  of  Religious  Belief,  which, 
if  they  have  ever  reflected  duly  on  that  matter,  will  hardly  fail 
to  interest  them.  They  will  find  these  chapters,  if  we  mistake 
not,  worthy  of  deep  consideration;  for  this  is  the  merit  of 
Goethe :  his  maxims  will  bear  study,  nay,  they  require  it,  and 
improve  by  it  more  and  more.  They  come  from  the  depths  of 
his  mind,  and  are  not  in  their  place  till  they  have  reached  the 
depths  of  ours.  The  wisest  man,  we  believe,  may  see  in  them  a 
reflex  of  his  own  wisdom :  but  to  him  who  is  still  learning,  they 
become  as  seeds  of  knowledge ;  they  take  root  in  the  mind,  and 
ramify,  as  we  meditate  them,  into  a  whole  garden  of  thought. 
The  sketch  we  mentioned  is  far  too  long  for  being  extracted 
here :  however,  we  give  some  scattered  portions  of  it,  which  the 
reader  will  accept  with  fair  allowance.  As  the  wild  suicidal 
Night-thoughts  of  fferter  formed  our  first  extract,  this  by  way 
of  counterpart  may  be  the  last.  We  must  fancy  Wilfaelm  in 
the  *  Pedagogic  province,*  proceeding  towards  the  *  Chief,  or 
the  Thrbb,'  with  intent  to  place  his^son  under  their  charge,  in 
that  wonderful  region,  ^  where  he  was  to  see  so  many  sin- 
gularities.' 

'  Wilhelm  had  already  noticed  that  in  the  cut  and  colour  of  the 
young  people's  clothes,  a  variety  prevailed,  which  gave  the  whole  tiny 
population  a  peculiar  aspect :  he  was  about  to  question  his  attendant  on 
this  point,  when  a  still  stranger  observation  forced  itself  upon  him  ; 
all  the  children,  how  employed  soever,  laid  down  their  work,  and 
turned,  with  singular  yet  diverse  gestures,  towards  the  party  riding 
past  them  3  or  rather^  as  it  was  easy  to  infer,  towards  the  Overseer, 
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who  was  in  it.  The  youngest  laid  their  arms  crosswise  over  their 
breasts  and  looked  cheernilly  up  to  the  sky  3  those  of  middle  size 
held  their  hands  on  their  backs,  and  looked  smiling  on  the  ground; 
the  eldest  stood' with  a  frank  and  spirited  air;  their  arms  stretched 
down>  they  turned  their  heads  to  the  rights  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  line  ;  whereas  the  others  kept  separate,  each  where  he 
chanced  to  be. 

'  The  riders  having  stopped  and  dismounted  here,  as  several  cb9- 
dren,  in  their  various  modes,  were  standing  forth  to  be  inspected  by 
the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  asked  the  meaning  of  these  gestures  r  bnt 
Felix  struck  in  and  cried  gaily :  '*  What  posture  am  I  to  take  then  ?*' 
"  Without  doubt,"  said  the  Overseer,  "  the  first  posture :  the  arms 
OTer  the  breast,  the  face  earnest  and  cheerful  towards  the  sky." 
Felix  obeyed,  but  soon  cried :  *'  This  is  not  much  to  my  taste ;  I  see 
nothing  up  there :  does  it  last  long  ?  But  yes  !**  exclaimed  he  joy- 
fully, "  yonder  ai^  a  pair  of  falcons  flying  from  the  west  to-  the 
east :  that  is  a  good  sign  too  V* — "  As  thou  takest  it,  as  thou  be- 
harest,"  said  the  other :  *'  Now  mingle  among  them  as  they 
mingle.*'  He  gave  a  signal,  and  the  children  left  their  postures,  and 
again  l>etook  them  to  work  or  sport  as  before.* 

Wilhelm  a  second  time  *  asks  the  meaning  of  these  gestures  f 
but  the  Overseer  is  not  at  libeity  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
matter;  mentions  only  that  they  are  symbolical,  ^nowise' mere- 
grimaces^  but  have  amoral  purport,  which  perhaps  the  Chief  or- 
Uie  Thr£E  may  further  explain  to  him.  The  children  themselves,, 
it  would  seem,  only  know  it  in  part ;  ^secrecy  having  many  ad- 
vantages ;  for  when  you  tell  a  man  at  once  and  straight  forward 
the  purpose  of  any  object,  be  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  it/' 
By  and  by,  however,  having  left  Felix  by  the  way,  and  parted! 
with  the  Overseer,  Wilhelm  arrives  at  the  abode  of  the  Three 
'  who  preside  over  sacred  things,'  and  from  whom  further  sati»- 
faction  is  to  be  looked  for. 

'  Wilhelm  had  now  reached  the  gate  of  a  wooded  val^  sur- 
rounded with  high  walls  :  on  a  certain  sign,  the  little  door  opened, 
and  a  man  of  earnest,  imposing  look  <  received  our  traveller.  The 
latter  found  himself  in  a  large  beautifully  umbrageous  space,  decked, 
with  the  richest  foliage,  shaded  with  trees  and  bushes  of  al  sorts ,: 
while  stately  walls  and  magnificent  buildings  were  discerned  only  in 
glimpses  through  this  thick  natural  boscage.  A  friendly  reception 
from  the  Three,  who  by  and  by  appeared,  at  last  turned  'nlo  a  general 
conversation,  the  substance  of  which  we  now  present'  in  an  abbre- 
viated shape. 

*  "  Since  you  entrust  your  son  to  us,"  said  they,  "  it  is  feir  that 
we  admit  you  to  a  closer  view  of  our  procedure.  Of  what  is  exter- 
nal you  have  seen  much  that  does  not  bear  its  meaning  on  its  front 
What  part  of  this  do  you  wish  to  have  explained  ?** 

*  **  Dignified  yet  singular  gestures  of  salutation  I  have  noticed  ^ 
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the  import  of  which  I  would  gladly  learn :  with  you,  doubtless,  the 
exterior  has  a  reference  to  the  interior,  and  inyersely ;  let  me  kuoW 
what  this  reference  is/' 

'  '♦  Well-formed  healthy  children,"  replied  the  Three,  "  bring 
much  into  the  world  along  with  them :  nature  has  given  to  each 
whaterer  he  requires  for  time  and  duration  -,  to  unfold  this  is  our 
duty  3  often  it  unfolds  itself  better  of  its  own  accord.  One  thing 
there  is,  however,  which  no  child  brings  into  the  world  with  him ; 
and  yet  it  is  on  this  one  thing  that  all  depends  for  making  man  in 
every  point  a  man>  If  you  can  discover  it  yourself,  speak  it -out." 
Wilhelm  thought  a  little  while,  then  shook  his  head. 

'  The  Three, .  after  a  suitable  pause,  exclaimed,  '^  Reverence  !* 
Wilhelm  seemed  to  hesitate.  ''  Reverence  !*'  cried  they,  a  second 
time.     ''  All  want  it,  perhaps  yourself. 

'  '^  Three  kinds  of  gestures  you  have  seen ;  and  we  inculcate  a 
threefold  reverence,  which  when  commingled  and  formed  into  one 
whole,  attains  its  ftill  force  and  effect.  The  first  is  Reverence  for 
what  is  Above  us.  That  posture,  the  arms  crossed  over  the  breast, 
the  look  turned  joyfully  towards  heaven  ;  that  is  what  we  have  en- 
joined on  young  children  5  requiring  from  them  thereby  a  testimony 
that  there  is  a  God  above,  who  images  and  reveals  himself  in 
parents,  teachers,  superiors.  Then  comes  the  second ;  Reverence 
for  what  is  Under  us.  Those  hands  folded  over  the  back,  and  as  it 
were  tied  together ;  that  down-turned  smiling  look,  announce  that 
we  are  to  regard  the  earth  with  attention  and  cheerfulness :  from 
the  bounty  of  the  earth  we  are  nourished  :  the  earth  affords  unutter- 
able joys ;  but  disproportionate  sorrows  she  also  brings  us.  Should 
one  of  our  children  do  himself  external  hurt,  blameably  or  blame- 
lessly; should  others  hurt  him  accidentally  or  purposely;  should 
dead  involuntary  matter  do  him  hurt ;  then  let  him  well  consider  it ; 
for  such  dangers  will  attend  him  all  his  days.  But  from  this  pos- 
ture we  delay  not  to  free  our  pupil,  the  instant  we  become  convinced 
that  the  instruction  connected  with  it  has  produced  sufficient  in- 
fluence on  him.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  we  bid  him  gather  courage, 
and  turning  to  his  comrades,  range  himself  along  with  them.  Now, 
at  last,  he  stands  forth,  frank  and  bold ;  not  selSshly  isolated ;  only 
in  combination  with  his  equals  does  he  front  the  world.  Further  we 
have  nothing  to  add." 

*  "  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it !"  said  Wilhelm.  "  Are  not  the  mass  of 
men  so  marred  and  stinted,  because  they  take  pleasure  only  in  the 
element  of  evil-wishing  and  evil-speaking  ?  Whoever  gives  himself 
to  this,  soon  comes  to  be  indifferent  towards  God,  contemptuous 
towards  the  world,  spiteful  towards  his  equals;  and  the  true, 
genuine,  indispensable  sentiment  of  self-estimation  corrupts  into 
self-conceit  and  presumption.  Allow  me,  however,''  continued  he, 
'^  to  state  one  difficulty.  You  say  that  reverence  is  not  natural  to 
man  :  now  has  not  the  reverence  or  fear  of  rude  people  for  violent 
convulsions  of  nature,  or  other  inexplicable  mysteriously  foreboding 
occwrreDceSy  been  heretofore  r^;arded  as  the  germ  out  of  which  a 
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]iljt»et  CediBg,  a  purer  tentiiileiit^   wag  by  degrees  to  be  dere* 
loped?'* 

'  **  Nature  is  indeed  adequate  to  fear/'  replied  they«  *'  but  to  re* 
Terence  not  adequate*  Men  fear  a  known  or  unknown  powerful 
being  j  tbe  strong  seeks  to  conquer  it^  tbe  weak  to  avoid  it ;  botb 
endeavour  to  get  quit  of  it,  and  feel  themselves  happy  wheu 
for  a  short  season  they  have  put  it  aside>  and  their  nature  has  in 
some  degree  restored  itself  to  freedom  and  independence.  The 
fistural  man  repeats  this  operation  millions  of  times  in  tbe  course  of 
yslife;  from  fear  he  struggles  to  freedom  j  from  freedom  he  is 
driven  back  to  fear,  and  so  makes  no  advancement  To  fear  is  easy^ 
but  grievous  ;  to  reverence  is  difficult,  but  satisfEU^tory.  Man  does 
not  willingly  submit  himself  to  reverence,  or  rather  he  never  so  sub- 
mits himself:  it  is  a  higher  sense  which  must  be  communicated  to 
his  nature  ;  which  only  in  some  favoured  individuals  unfolds  itself 
spontaneously,  who  on  this  account  too  have  of  old  been  looked  upon 
as  Saints  and  Gods.  Here  lies  the  worth,  here  lies  the  business  of 
an  true  Religions ;  whereof  there  are  likewise  only  three,  according 
to  the  objects  towards  which  they  direct  our  devotion." 

'  The  men  paused ;  Wilbelm  reflected  for  a  time  in  silence  ;  but 
fieeling  in  himself  no  pretension  to  unfold  these  strange  words,  he 
requested  the  Sages  to  proceed  with  their  exposition.  They  im* 
medktely  complied,  *'  No  Religion  that  grounds  itself  on  fear/*  sakl 
they,  *'  is  regarded  among  us.  With  the  reverence  to  which  a  man 
sboidd  give  dominion  in  his  mind^  he  can,  in  paying  honour,  keep 
his  own  honour ;  he  is  not  disanited  with  himself  as  in  the  former 
case.  The  Religion,  which  depends  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Above 
us,  we  denominate  the  Ethnic  5  it  is  the  Religion  of  the  Nations, 
and  the  first  happy  deliverance  from  a  degrading  fear :  all  Heathen 
religions^  as  we  call  them,  are  of  this  sort,  wha  soever  names  they 
may  bear.  The  Second  Religion,  which  founds  itself  on  Reverence 
for  what  is  Around  us,  we  denominate  the  Philosophical ;  for  the 
Philosopher  stations  himself  in  the  middle,  and  must  draw  down  to 
him  an  that  is  higher,  and  up  to  him  all  that  is  lower,  and  only  in 
this  medium  condition  does  he  merit  the  title  of  Wise.  Here  as  he 
surveys  with  clear  sight  his  relation  to  his  equals,  and  therefore  to 
the  whole  human  race ',  his  relation  likewise  to  all  other  earthly 
circumstances  and  arrangements  necessary  or  accidental,  he  alone, 
in  a  cosmic  sense,  lives  in  Tfuth.  But  now  we  have  to  speak  of  the 
Third  Religion,  grounded  on  Reverence  for  what  is  Under  us :  this 
we  name  the  Christian ;  as  in  the  Christian  Religion  such  a  temper 
is  the  most  distinctly  manifested :  it  is  a  last  step  to  which  mankind 
were  fitted  and  destined  to  attain.  But  what  a  task  was  it  not  only 
to  be  patient  with  the  Earth,  and  let  it  lie  beneath  us,  we  appealing 
to  a  higher  birthplace  ;  but  also  to  recognize  humility  and  poverty, 
mockery  and  despite,  disgrace  and  wretchedness,  suffering  and  death, 
to  recognize  these  things  as  divine  ;  nay,  even  on  sin  and  crime  to 
look  not  as  hinderances,  but  to  honour  and  love  them  as  furtherances, 
of  what  Is  holy.    Of  this^  indeed,  we  find  some  traces  in  all  ages  : 

but 
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but  the  trace  is  not  the  goal ;  and  this  being  now  attained,  the  haman 
species  cannot  retrograde  5  and  we  may  say  that  the  Christian 
Religion,  having  once  appeared,  cannot  again  vanish ;  having  once 
assumed  its  divine  shape,  can  be  subject  to  no  dissolution. 

*  "  To  which  of  these  Religions  do  you  specially  adhere  V  inquired 
Wilhelm. 

'  "  To  all  the  three/*  replied  they,  '*  for  in  their  union  they  produce 
what  may  properly  be  called  the  true  Religion.  Out  of  those  three 
Reverences  springs  the  highest  Reverence,  Reverence  for  Oneself, 
and  these  again  unfold  themselves  from  this ;  so  that  man  attains 
the  highest  elevation  of  which  he  is  capable,  that  of  being  justified 
in  reckoning  himself  the  Best  that  God  and  Nature  have  produced  ; 
nay  of  being  able  to  continue  on  this  lofty  eminence,  without  bdng 
again  by  self-conceit  and  presumption  drawn  down  from  it  into  the 
vulgar  level."  ' 

The  Three  undertake  to  admit  him  into  the  interior  of  their 
Sanctuary ;  whither  accordingly  he,  *  at  the  hand  of  the  Eldest,* 
proceeds  on  the  morrow.  Sorry  are  we  that  we  cannot  follow 
them  into  the  ^  octagonal  hall,'  so  full  of  paintings,  and  the  ^  gal- 
lery open  on  one  side,  and  stretching  round  a  spacious,  gay, 
flowery  garden.'  It  is  a  beautiful  figurative  representation,  by 
pictures  and  symbols  of  Art,  of  the  First  and  the  Second  Religions, 
the  Ethnic  and  the  Philosophical ;  for  the  former  of  which  the 
jHctures  have  been  composed  from  the  Old  Testament ;  for  the 
latter  from  the  New.  We  can  only  make  room  for  some  small 
portions. 

*  "  I  observe,"  said  Wilhelm,  "  you  have  done  the  Israelites  the 
honour  to  select  their  history  as  the  groundwork  of  this  delineation, 
or  rather  you  have  made  it  the  leading  object  there/' 

'  *'  As  you  see,"  replied  the  Eldest  j "  for  you  will  remark,  that  on  the 
socles  and  friezes  we  have  introduced  another  series  of  transactions 
and  occurrences,  not  so  much  of  a  synchonistic  as  of  a  symphronistic 
kind;  since,  among  all  nations,  we  discover  records  of  a  similar 
import,  and  grounded  on  the  same  facts.  Thus  you  perceive  here, 
while,  in  the  main  field  of  the  picture,  Abraham  receives  a  visit  from 
his  gods  in  the  form  of  fair  youths,  Apollo  among  the  herdsmen  of 
Admetus  is  painted  above  on  the  frieze.  From  which  we  may  learn, 
that  the  gods,  when  they  appear  to  men,  are  commonly  unrecognized 
of  them. ' 

'The  friends  walked  on.  Wilhelm,  for  the  most  part,  met  with 
well-known  objects ;  but  they  were  here  exhibited  in  a  livelier,  more 
expressive  manner,  than  he  had  been  used  to  see  them.  On  some 
few  matters,  he  requested  explanation,  and  at  last  could  not  help 
returning  to  his  former  question :  *'  Why  the  Israelitish  history  had 
been  chosen  in  preference  to  all  others  V* 

'  The  Eldest  answered  :  **  Among  all  Heathen  religions,  for  such 
also  is  the  Israelitish,  this  has  the  most  distinguished  advantages ;  of 
which  I  shall  mention  only  a  few.    At  the  Ethnic  judgment-seat,  at 
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te  |ta4gi«Bt-Mftt  of  the  Qod  of  Nations*  it  is  hot  asked  whether 
this  is  the  best,  the  most  excellent  nation ;  but  whether  it  lasts, 
whether  it  has  continued.  The  Israelitish  people  never  was  good 
for  much,  as  its  own  leaders,  judges,  rulers,  prophets,  have  a  thou- 
sand Umes  reproachfully  declared  5  it  possesses  few  virtues,  and  most 
of  the  ftiults  of  other  nations :  but  in  cohesion,  steadfastness,  valour, 
and  when  all  this  would  not  serve,  in  obstinate  toughness,  it  has  no 
match.  It  is  the  most  perseverant  nation  in  the  world:  it  is,  it  was, 
and  it  will  be,  to  glorify  the  name  of  Jehovah  through  all  ages.  We 
have  set  it  up,  therefore,  as  the  pattern  figure ;  as  the  main  figure, 
to  which  the  others  only  serve  as  a  frame.*' 

• "  It  becomes  not  me  to  dispute  with  you,**  said  Wilhelm,  "  since 
you  have  instruction  to  impart.  Open  to  me,  therefore,  the  other 
advantages  of  this  people,  or  rather  of  its  history,  of  its  religion.** 

*  '*  One  chief  advantage,^  said  the  other,  '*  is  its  excellent  collection 

of  Sacred  Books.    These  stand  so  happily  combined  together,  that 

even  out  of  the  most  diverse  elements,  the  feeling  of  a  whole  still 

rises  before  us.    They  are  complete  enough  to  satisfy  ;  fragmentary 

enough  to  excite;  barbarous  enough  to  rouse;  tender  enough  to 

appease ;  and  for  how  many  other  contradicting  merits  might  not 

these  Books,  might  not  this  one  Book,  be  praised  ?" 

»  »  «  «  « 

*Thns  wandering  on,  they  had  now  reached  the  gloomy  and  per- 
plexed periods  of  the  History,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  the 
Temple,  the  murder,  exile,  slavery  of  whole  masses  of  this  stiff- 
necked  people.  Its  subsequent  fortunes  were  delineated  in  a  cun- 
ning allegorical  way  ^  a  real  historical  delineation  of  them  would 
have  \ain  without  the  limits  of  true  Art. 

'  At  this  point,  the  gallery  abruptly  terminated  in  a  closed  door,  and 
Wilhelm  was  surprized  to  see  himsefr  already  at  the  end.  ''  In  your 
historical  series,"  said  he,  **  1  find  a  chasm.  You  have  destroyed  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  dispersed  the  people  ;  yet  you  have  not  in- 
troduced the  divine  Man  who  taught  there  shortly  b^ore ;  to  whom, 
shortly  before,  they  would  give  no  ear.'* 

*  '*  To  have  done  this,  as  you  require  it,  woidd  have  been  an  error. 
The  life  of  that  divine  Man,  whom  you  allude  to,  stands  in  no  con- 
nexion with  the  general  history  of  the  world  in  his  time.  It  was  a 
private  life  :  his  teaching  was  a  teaching  for  individuals.  What  has 
pubUcly  hefallen  vast  masses  of  people,  and  the  minor  parts  which 
compose  them,  belongs  to  the  general  History  of  the  World,  to  the 
general  Religion  of  the  World )  the  Religion  we  have  named  the 
First  What  inwardly  befalls  individuals  belongs  to  the  Second 
Religion,  the  Philosophical:  such  a  Religion  was  it  that  Christ 
taught  and  practised,  so  long  as  he  went  about  on  Earth.  For  this 
reason,  the  external  here  closes,  and  I  now  open  to  you  the 
inteniaL" 

'  A  door  went  back,  and  they  entered  a  similar  gallery ;  where 
Wilhelm  soon  recognized  a  corresponding  series  of  Pictures  from 
Ae  New  l^tament.    They  seemed  as  if  by  another  hand  than  the 
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Unt !  all  was  M^r ;  forms,  mortmtnis,  aosompMdaieiits,  Uj^t  and 
colouring.' 

Into  this  second  gallery,  with  its  strange  doctrine  about 
^  Miracles  and  Parables/  the  characteristic  of  the  Philosophical 
Religion,  we  cannot  enter  for  the  present,  yet  must  give  one 
hurried  glance.  Wilhelm  expresses  some  surprise  that  these 
delineations  terminate  ^  with  the  Supper,  with  the  soene  wher^ 
the  Master  and  his  Disciples  part/  He  inquire^^  for  the  re* 
awnhig  portion  of  the  history. 

'  "  In  all  Borto  of  instruction,"  said  the  Eldest,  "  in  all  sorts  of 
communication,  we  are  fond  of  separating  whatever  it  is  possible  to 
separate ;  for  by  this  means  alone  can  the  notion  of  importance  and 
peculiar  significance  arise  in  the  young  mind.  Actual  experience  of 
itself  mingles  and  mixes  all  things  together :  here,  accordingly,  we 
have  entirely  disjoined  that  suhlime  Man's  life  from  its  termination. 
In  life,  he  appears  as  a  true  Philosopher, — ^let  not  the  expression 
stagger  you, — as  a  Wise  Man  in  the  highest  sense.  He  stands  firm 
to  his  point ;  he  goes  on  his  way  inflexibly ;  and  while  he  exalts  the 
lower  to  himself,  while  be  makes  the  ignorant,  the  poor,  the'  sick^ 
partakers  of  his  wisdom,  of  his  riches,  of  his  strength,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  no  wise  conceals  his  divine  origin ;  he  dares  to. equal 
himself  with  God,  nay  to  declare  that  he  himself  is  God.  In  this 
manner  is  he  wont,  from  youth  upwards,  to  astound  his  familiar 
friends  ;  of  these  he  gains  a  part  to  his  own  cause  j  irritates  the  rest 
against  him  $  and  shows  to  all  men,  who  are  aiming  at  a  certain 
elevation  in  doctrine  and  life,  what  they  have  to  look  for  from  the 
world.  And  thus,  for  the  nohle  portion  of  mankind,  his  walk  aud 
conversation  are  even  more  instructive  and  profitable  than  his  death; 
for  to  those  trials  every  one  is  called,  to  this  trial  but  a  few.  Now, 
omitting  all  that  results  from  this  consideration,  do  but  look  at  the 
touching  scene  of  the  Last  Supper.  Here  the  Wise  man,  as  it  ever 
is,  leaves  those  that  are  his  own  utterly  orphaned  behind  him  ^  and 
while  he  is  careful  for  the  Good,  he  feeds  along  with  them  a  traitor, 
by  whom  he  and  the  Better  are  to  be  destroyed.** ' 

This  seems  to  us  to  bate  ^  a  deep^  still  meaning ;'  and  tht 
longer  and  closer  we  examine  it,  the  more  it  pleases  ti8«  Wil-» 
helm  is  not  admitted  into  the  shrine  of  the  T^ird  Religion,  the 
Christian,  or  that  of  which  Christ's  sufferings  and  death  were  the 
symbol,  as  his  walk  and  conversation  had  been  the  symbol  of 
the  Second,  or  Philosophical  Religion.  ^That  last  ReUgiob^^  it 
is  said: 

'  '^  That  last  Religion  whieh  arises  from  the  Reverence  of  whal  is 
Beneath  us;  that  veneration  of  the  contradictory,  the  hated*  the 
avoided,  we  give  to  each  of  our  pupik,  id  small  portions,  by  way  <rf 
outfit,  along  with  him  into  the  MforlA,  merely  thai  he  may  know 
where  more  is  io  be  had>  should  siioh  a  want  spiing  vp  withiD  him* 
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I  invite  jcfa  to  rttum  hither  at  the  end  of  a  year,  to  attend  otir 
general  Festhral,  and  see  how  £ar  your  son  is  advanced :  then  shall 
you  be  admitted  into  the  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow." 

'  "  Permit  me  one  question/'  said  Wilhelm :  ^'  as  yon  have  ast  up 
the  life  of  this  divine  Man  for  a  pattern  tmd  example,  have  yw$ 
likewise  selected  his  sufferings^  his  death,  as  a  nH>del  of  tJUkked 
patience  ?'' 

'  *'  Undoubtedly  we  hav«/'  replied  the  Eldest,  "  Of  this  we  make 
no  secret :  but  we  draw  a  veil  over  those  su£Perin£^8,  even  because  w^ 
reverence  them  s^o  highly.  We  hold  it  a  damnable  audacity  to  briog 
forth  that  torturing  Cross,  and  the  Holy  One  who  suffers  on  it,  or  to 
expose  them  to  the  light  of  the  Sun,  which  hid  its  face  when  a  reck- 
less wcmM  forced  such  a  sight  on  it;  to  take  these  mysterious  secrets, 
in  which  tlie  divine  depth  of  Sorrow  lies  hid,  and  ploy  with  them, 
fondle  them,  tridc  them  out,  and  rest  not  till  the  most  reverend  of 
all  solemnities  appears  vulgar  and  paltry.  Let  ao  mneh  for  the 
present  suffice —  *  «  ♦  jlie  rest  we  must  stiU  owe  yott  for  a 
twelvemonth.  The  instruction,  which  in  the  interim  we  give  the 
children,  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  witness  i  tliea,  however,  eome  to 
us,  and  you  will  hear  what  our  best  Speakers  think  it  serviceable  to 
make  public  on  those  matters."  ' 

CouJd  we  hope  that,  in  ita  present  disjointed  state^  this  em*^ 
Uemaiic  sketch  would  rise  before  the  minds  of  onr  readers^  in 
any  measure  as  it  stood  before  the  mind  of  the  writer ;  that^  in 
conaiderini^  it,  they  might  seize  only  an  outline  of  those  mwtxy 
meannigB  which,  at  less  or  greater  depth,  lie  hidden  under  it, 
we  should  anticipate  their  thanks  for  having,  a  first  or  a  8e-> 
eemd  time,  brought  it  before  thiem.    As  it  is,  believing  that,  to 
open*minded,  trutli-seeking  men,  the  deliberate  words  of  an 
open-minded,  troth-seeking  man  can  in  no  case  be  wholly  un- 
intelligible, nor  the  words  of  such  a  man,  as  Goethe,  indifferent, 
we  have  transcribed  it  for  their  perusal.     If  we  induce  them  to 
turn  to  the  original,  and  study  this  in  its  completeness,  tvith  so 
much  elae  tiiat  environs  it,  and  bears  on  it,  they  will  thank  us 
stIU  more.    To  our  own  judgment,  at  least,  there  is  a  fine  and 
pure  rignificance  in  this  whole  delineation  t  such  phrases  even 
as  '  tiie  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow,*  ^  the  divine  depth  of  Sorrow,' 
have  of  themselves  a  pathetic  wisdom  for  us ;  as  indeed  a  tone 
of  devoutness,  J^calm,  mild,  priestlike  dignity  pervades  the 
whole.     In  a  tflTlike  ours,  it  is  rare  to  see,  in  the  writings  of 
cultivated  men,  any  opinion  whatever,  bearing  any  mark  of  sin- 
omty^  on  such  a  subject  as  this :  yet  it  is  and  continues  the 
behest  subject,  and  they  that  are  highest  are  most  fit  for  study- 
ing it,  and  helping  others  to  study  it* 

Goethe's  WanderjdhrB  was  published  in  his  seventy-second 
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year;  fFerter  in  bis  twenty-fifth:  thus  in  passing  between 
these  two  works^  and  over  Meister's  Lehrjahre,  which  stands 
nearly  midway,  we  have  glanced  over  a  space  of  almost  fifty 
years,  including  within  them,  of  course,  whatever  was  most  im- 
portant in  his  public  or  private  history.  By  means  of  these 
quotations,  so  diverse  in  their  tone,  we  meant  to  make  it  visible 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  in  the  moral  disposition  of 
the  man ;  a  change  £rom  inward  imprisonment,  doubt  and  dis- 
content, into  freedom,  belief  and  clear  activity :  such  a  change 
as,  in  our  opinion,  must  take  place,  more  or  less  consciously,  in 
every  character  that,  especially  in  these  times,  attains  to  spiri- 
tual manhood ;  and  in  characters  possessing  any  thoughtfiilness 
and  sensibility^  will  seldom  take  place  without  a  too  psunfiil 
consciousness,  without  bitter  conflicts,  in  which  the  character 
itself  is  too  often  maimed  and  impoverished,  and  which  end  too 
often  not  in  victory,  but  in  defeat,  or  fatal  compromise  with  the 
enemy.  Too  often,  we  may  well  say;  for  though  many  gird  on 
the  harness,  few  bear  it  warrior-like ;  still  fewer  put  it  off  with 
triumph.  Among  our  own  poets,  Bjrron  was  almofit  the  only 
man  we  saw  faithmlly  and  manfully  struggling,  to  the  end,  in  this 
cause ;  and  he  died  while  the  victory  was  still  doubtful,  or  at 
\)est,  only  beginning  to  be  gained.  We  have  already  stated  our 
opinion,  that  Goethe's  success  in  this  matter  has  been  more 
complete  than  that  of  any  other  man  m  his  age ;  nay,  that,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  he  may  almost  be  called  the  only  one  that 
has  so  succeeded.  On  this  ground,  were  it  on  no  other,  we 
have  ventured  to  say,  that  his  spiritual  history  and  procedure 
must  deserve  attention;  that  his  opinions,  lus  creations,  his 
mode  of  thought,  his  whole  picture  of  the  world  as  it  dwells 
within  him,  must  to  his  contemporaries  be  an  inquiry  of  no  com- 
mon interest ;  of  an  interest  altogether  peculiar,  and  not  in  this 
degree  exampled  in  existing  literature.  These  things  can  be  but 
imperfectly  stated  here,  and  must  be  left,  not  in  a  state  of  de-^ 
monstration,  but,  at  the  utmost,  of  loose  fluctuating  probability  f 
nevertheless,  if  inquired  into,  they  will  be  found  to  have  a 
precise  enough  meaning,  and  as  we  believe,  a  highly  impor- 
tant one. 

For  the  rest,  what  sort  of  mind  it  is  that  has  passed  through 
this  change,  that  has  gained  this  victory ;  how  rich  and  high  a 
mind ;  how  learned  by  study  in  all  that  is  wisest,  by  experience 
in  all  that  is  most  complex,  the  brightest  as  well  as  the  black- 
est,  in  man's  existence ;  {pfted  wi3i  what  insight,  with  what 
grace  and  power  of  utterance,  we  shall  not  for  the  present 
attempt^  discussing.  All  these  the  reader  will  learn,  who  studies 
his  writings  with  such  attention  as  they  merit ;  and  by  no  other 
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neans.  (X  Goelhe's  dramalic,  lyrical,  didactic  poems,  in  their 
thousandfold  expressiveness,  for  they  are  full  of  expressiyeness^ 
we  can  here  say  nothing.  But  in  every  department  of  Ldterature, 
of  Art  ancient  and  modern,  in  many  provinces  of  Science,  we 
shall  often  meet  him ;  and  hope  to  have  other  occasions  of  es« 
timating  what,  in  these  respects,  we  and  all  men  owe  him. 

Two  circumstances,  meanwhile,  we  have  remarked,  which 
to  us  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  his  original  faculty  for  Poetry, 
and  go  far  to  convince  us  of  the  Mastery  he  has  attained  in  that 
art:  these  we  may  here  state  briefly,  for  the  judgment  of  such 
as  already  know  his  writings,  or  the  help  of  such  as  are  be- 
ginning to  know  them.  The  first  is  his  singularly  emblematic 
intellect ;  his  perpetual  never-foiling  tendency  to  transform  into 
shape,  into  life,  the  opinion,  the  feeling  tliat  may  dwell  in  him  ; 
which,  m  its  widest  sense,  we  reckon  to  be  essentially  the 
grand  problem  of  the  Poet.  We  do  not  mean  mere  metaphor 
and  rhetorical  trope :  these  are  but  the  exterior  concern,  often 
but  the  scaffolding  of  the  edifice,  which  is  to  be  built  up  (within 
our  thoughts)  by  means  of  them.  In  allusions,  in  similitudes, 
though  no  one  known  to  us  is  happier,  many  are  more  copious, 
than  Goethe.  But  we  find  this  facujty  of  his  in  the  very  essence 
of  his  intellect;  and  trace  it  alike  in  the  quiet,  cunning  epigram, 
the  allegory,  the  quaint  device,  reminding  us  of  some  Quarlea 
or  Bunyan ;  and  in  the  Fatists,  the  Tassoty  the  JUignons,  which, 
in  their  pure  and  genuine  personality,  may  almost  remind  us, 
of  the  jiriels  and  Hamlets  of  Shakspeare.  Everything  has  form, 
everything  has  visual  existence  ;  the  poet's  imagination  bodies 
forth  the  forms  of  things  unseen,  his  pen  turns  them  to  shape. 
This,  as  a  natural  endowment,  exists  in  Goethe,  we  conceive,  to 
a  very  high  degree. 

The  other  characteristic  of  his  mind,  which  proves  to  us  hia 
acquired  mastery  in  art,  as  this  shows  us  the  extent  of  his  ori- 
ginal capacity  for  it,  is  his  wonderful  variety,  nay  universality; 
his  entire  freedom  from  Mannerism.  We  read  Goethe  for  years, 
before  we  come  to  see  wherein  the  distinguishing  peculiarity 
of  his  understanding,  of  his  disposition,  even  of  his  way  of 
writing,  consists.  It  seems  quite  a  simple  style — that  of  his ;  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  calmness,  its  perspicuity,  in  short,  its 
commonuess ;  and  yet  it  is  the  most  uncommon  of  all  styles ; 
we  feel  as  if  every  one  might  imitate  it,  and  yet  it  is  inimitable. 
As  hard  is  it  to  discover  in  his  writings,  though  there  also,  as 
in  every  man's  writings,  the  character  of  the  writer  must  lie 
recorded,  what  sort  of  spiritual  construction  he  has,  what  are 
his  temper,  his  affections,  his  individual  specialities.  For  all 
lives  freely  within  him ;  Fhilina  and  Clarchen,  Mei^uatopheleft 
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m4  J%QWf  are  &iil»  indifferent^  or  dike  ^ar  to  Urn ;  lie  ia 
of  »Q  sect  er  easU  $  be  aeems  not  this  man  or  thai  inan>  but  a 
man.  We  reokon  thia  to  be  th^  eharacteriBtic  of  a  Master  in 
Art  of  any  sort  |  and  true  especially  of  all  great  Poets.  How 
true  is  it  of  Shakspeare  and  Homer !  Who  knows,  or  can  figure 
what  the  Man  Shakspeare  was,  by  the  first,  by  the  twentieth 
perusal  of  his  works  ?  He  is  a  Voice  coming  to  us  from  the 
Land  of  Melody  s  his  old,  brick  dwelling-place,  in  the  mere 
earthly  burgh  of  3tratford-on-Avon,  offers  us  the  most  inex- 
plicable enigma.  And  what  Is  Homer  in  the  Ilias?  He  is  thb 
wiTNBss ;  he  has  seen,  and  he  reveals  it ;  we  hear  and  believe^ 
b^at  do  not  behold  him.  Now  compare,  with  these  two  poets, 
any  other  two ;  not  of  equal  genius,  for  there  are  none  such,  but 
of  equal  sineerity,  who  wrote  as  earnestly,  and  from  the  heart, 
Uke  them.  Take,  for  instance,  Jean  Paul  and  Lord  Bynm. 
The  good  Richter  begins  to  show  himself,  in  his  broad,  massive, 
kindly^  quaint  significance,  before  we  have  read  many  pages  of 
f  V€si  his  slightest  work  ;  and  to  the  last,  he  paints  himself  much 
better  than  his  subject.  Byron  may  almost  be  ssad  to  have 
painted  nothing  else  than  himself,  be  his  subject  what  it  might. 
Vet  as  a  test  for  the  culture  of  a  Poet,  in  bis  poetical  capacity, 
for  bis  pretensions  to  mastery  and  completeness  in  his  art,  w^ 
oannot  but  reckon  this  among  the  surest*  Tried  by  this,  there 
is  no  living  writer  that  approaches  wiUiin  many  degrees  qf 
Uoethe« 

TImS)  it  would  seem,  we  consider  Goethe  to  be  a  richly  edu* 
cated  Poet,  no  less  dian  a  richly  educated  Man  ;  a  master  boUi 
of  Humanity,  and  of  Poetry;  one  to  whom  Experience  has 
given  true  wisdom^  and  the  ^  Melodies  EterneJ'  a  perfect  utterance 
for  his  wisdom.  Of  the  particular  form  which  this  humanity, 
this  wisdom  has  assumed;  of  his  opinions,  character,  per- 
sonality,-—for  these,  with  whatever  difficulty,  are  and  must  be 
de(^hend)le  in  his  writings, — ^we  had  much  to  say :  but  this  also 
we  must  decline.  Jn  the  present  state  of  matters,  to  speak 
adequately  would  be  a  task  too  hard  for  us,  and  one  in  which  our 
leaders  could  afford  little  help,  nay  in  which  many  of  them 
might  take  little  interest.  Meanwhile  we  have  found  a  brief 
cursory  sketch  on  this  subject,  already  written  in  our  language  : 
some  parts  of  it,  by  way  of  preparation,  we  shall  here  tran- 
8cribe«  It  is  written  by  a  professed  admirer  of  Goethe;  nay,  ae 
might  almost  seem,  by  a  grateful  learner,  whom  he  had  taught, 
whom  he  bad  helped  to  lead  out  of  spiritual  obstruction,  uito 
peace  and  light.  Making  due  allowance  for  all  this,  there  is 
little  in  the  paper  that  we  object  to. 

*  in  Oo«lte*s  mind/  observes  he»  'the  first  aspeM  that  strikes  as  is 
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tbdi  H9  h99Mf  I  » iletpef  inapeetion  reveils  to  ua  Ht 
and  vBOMasured  einngih.  This  man  riika*  and  is  not 
ndeik  Tbe  sttm  and  fiery  enerfies  of  a  moat  passionate  soul  lie 
iStiit  in  the  eenftre  of  bis  being }  a  trembling  sensibility  has  been 
isur^  to  stand,  without  flinching  or  murmur^  the  sharpest  trials. 
Nothing  QUtwardi  nothing  inward,  shall  agitate  or  control  him. 
The  bngfatest  and  most  capricious  fency,  the  most  piercing  and 
ingnisitive  intellect,  the  wildest  and  deepest  imagination ;  the  highest 
tiiriUs  of  joy>  the  bittefest  pangs  of  sorrow :  all  these  are  his^  he  ia 
not  theirs.  Whik  he  mores  every  heart  from  its  steadfastness,  his 
own  is  firm  and  sUll  s  the  words  that  search  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  our  nature,  he  pronounces  with  a  tone  of  coldness  and  equanimity ; 
in  the  deepest  patltos  he  weeps  not,  or  his  tears  are  like  water 
triekting  fh)m  a  rock  of  adamant.  He  is  king  of  himself  and  of 
kis  worU;  nor  does  he  rule  it  like  a  vulgar  great  man,  like  a  Na^ 
poleoo  or  Charles  the  Twelfth,  by  the  mere  brute  exertion  of  his  wiU» 
grounded  on  n0  principle,  or  on  a  false  one :  his  facultiea  and  feelings 
are  not  fettered  or  prostrated  under  the  iron  sway  of  Passion,  but  led 
tnd  goided  in  kindly  union  under  the  mild  sway  of  Reason  ;  as  the 
fierce  primeral  elements  of  Chaos  were  stilled  at  the  coming  of  Light, 
snd  bound  togeHkei,  under  its  soft  Testore,  iuto  a  glorious  and  bene^ 
ftcent  Creation. 

*  Thifl  is  the  true  Rest  of  man  >  the  dim  aim  of  every  human  soul, 
tiie  full  attainment  of  only  a  chosen  few.    It  comes  not  unsought  to 
any ;  but  the  wise  are  wise  because  they  think  no  price  too  high  for 
it.    Qoatbe's  inward  home  has  been  reared  by  slow  end  laborious 
efforts  i  but  it  stands  on  no  hollow  or  deceilM  basis ;  for  his  peace 
ia  not  from  blindness,  but  firom  clear  vision }  not  from  uncertain 
iMqpe  of  alteration,  but  from  sure  insight  into  what  cannot  alter.    His 
world  atens  once  to  have  been  desolate  and  baleful  as  tiiiat  of  the 
dsu4£ett  sceptic  :  but  he  has  covered  it  anew  with  beauty  aftd  solem- 
nity, derived  finom  deeper  sources,  over  which  JOoubt  can  have  no 
sway.    He  has  inquired  fearlessly^  and  fearlessly  searched  out  and 
denied  the  False ;  but  he  has  not  forgotten,  what  is  equally  essential 
and  in&iitely  harder,  to  search  out  and  admit  the  True.    His  heart 
is  still  full  of  warmthf  though  his  head  is  dear  and  cold  >  the  world  for 
Mm  Is  atill  full  of  grandeur,  though  he  clothes  it  with  no  false  colours  f 
his  felkrw-ereatures  are  still  objects  of  reverence  and  love,  though 
ibetr  basenesaea  are  plainer  to  no  eye  than  to  his.    To  reconcUe 
tlicae  eontradictiona  is  the  task  of  all  good  men,  each  for  himself,  in 
Ida  own  way  and  manner  -,  a  task  whiek,  in  our  age,  ia  encompassed 
wstli  difieulties  peculiar  to  the  time>  and  which  Goethe  seema  to 
hove  aeoompHshed  with  a  duoeeas  that  few  can  nvid.    A  mind  ao  in 
salty  with  itself,  even  though  it  ware  a  poor  and  saaall  one,  would 
arroat  our  attention,  and  win  some  kind  regard  from  us ;  but  when 
this  mind  ranks  among  the  strongest  and  most  complicated  of  the 
apedM,  it  becomes  a  sight  fuU  of  interest,  a  study  full  of  deep 
instruction^ 

'  Sadt-anuBd^aOoeliMa  ia  tbffirnttnoionly  of  aroyd  endowment 
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by  nature,  but  also  of  a  culture  proportionate  to  ber  bounty.  In 
Goetbe*s  original  form  of  spirit,  we  discern  tbe  bigbest  gifts  oi  man- 
bood,  without  any  deficiency  of  the  lower :  be  bas  an  eye  and  a  beart 
equally  for  tbe  sublime,  tbe  common,  and  tbe  ridiculous ;  tbe  ele« 
ments  at  once  of  a  poet,  a  thinker,  and  a  wit.  Of  bis  culture  we 
have  often  spoken  already  $  and  it  deserves  again  to  be  held  up  to 
praise  and  imitation.  This^  as  be  himself  unostentatiously  confesses, 
has  been  tbe  soul  of  all  his  conduct,  tbe  great  enterprise  of  bis  life } 
and  few  that  understand  him  will  be  apt  to  deny  that  be  bas  pros* 
pered.  As  a  writer,  his  resources  have  been  accumulated  from  nearly 
all  the  provinces  of  human  intellect  and  activity  ;  and  he  has  trained 
himself  to  use  these  complicated  instruments,  with  a  light  expertneds 
which  we  might  have  admired  in  the  professor  of  a  solitary  depart- 
ment. Freedom,  and  grace,  and  smiling  earnestness  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  works :  the  matter  of  them  flows  along  in  chaste 
abundance,  in  tbe  softest  combination }  and  their  style  is  referred  to 
by  native  critics  as  the  highest  specimen  of  tbe  German  tongue.  \ 

^  But  Goethe's  culture  as  a  writer  is  perhaps  less  remarkable  than 
bis  culture  as  a  man.  He  bas  learned  not  in  bead  only,  but  also  in 
heart  5  not  from  Art  and  Literature^  but  also  by  action  and  passion^ 
in  the  nigged  school  of  Experience.  If  asked  what  was  the  grand 
characteristic  of  his  writings,  we  should  not  say  knowledge,  but  wis- 
dom. A  mind  that  has  seen,  and  suffered,  and  done,  speaks  to  us  of 
what  it  has  tried  and  conquered.  A  gay  delineation  will  give  us 
notice  of  dark  and  toilsome  experiences,  of  business  done  in  the 
great  deep  of  the  spirit ;  a  maxim,  trivial  to  the  careless  eye,  will 
rise  with  light  and  solution  over  long  perplexed  periods  of  our  own 
history.  It  is  thus  that  beart  speaks  to  heart,  that  tbe  life  of  oae 
man  becomes  a  possession  to  all.  Here  is  a  mind  of  tbe  most  subtle 
and  tumultuous  elements ;  but  it  is  governed  in  peaceful  diligence, 
and  its  impetuous  and  ethereal  finc^ties  work  softly  together  for 
good  and  noble  ends.  Goethe  may  be  called  a  Philosopher )  for  he 
loves  and  bas  practised  as  a  man  tbe  wisdom  which,  as  a  poet,  he 
inculcates.  Composure  and  cheerful  seriousness  seem  to  breathe 
over  all  bis  character.  There  is  no  whining  over  human  woes :  it  is 
understood  that  we  must  simply  all  strive  to  alleviate  or  remove 
them.  There  is  no  noisy  battling  for  opinions ;  but  a  persevering 
effort  to  make  Truth  lovely,  and  recommend  her,  by  a  thousand  ave« 
nues,  to  tbe  hearts  of  all  men.  Of  bis  personal  manners,  we  can 
easily  believe  the  universal  report,  as  often  given  in  the  way  of  oen- 
smre  as  of  praise,  that  he  is  a  man  of  consnmnuUe  breeding  and  thn 
stateliest  presence :  for  an  air  of  polished  tolerance,  of  c(Nutly>  we 
might  almost  say,  majestic  repose,  and  serene  humanity,  is  Ti^le 
throughout  his  works.  In  no  Une  of  them  does  be  speak  with 
asperity  of  any  man  >  scarcely  ever  evexi  of  a  thing.  He  knows  the 
good,  and  loves  it;  he  knows  the  bad  and  bat^ul^  and  rejects  it ; 
but  in  neither  case  with  violence :  his  love  is  calm  and  active ;  his 
rejection  is  implied,  rather  than  pronounced  1  meek  fmd  goitie, 
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ttougli  we  tee  that  it  i»  tliorouKh,  and  never  to  be  nmAitd.  Tte 
noblest  and  the  basest  he  not  only  seema  to  comprehend,  but  to  per- 
aoaate  and  body  forth  in  their  most  secret  lineaments :  hence  actiona 
aad  opinions  appear  to  him  as  they  are,  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  ex.tenuate  or  endear  them  to  the  hearts  where  they  originated 
and  are  entertained.  This  also  is  the  spirit  of  our  Shakspeare^  and 
perhaps  of  every  great  dramatic  poet  Shakspeare  is  no  sectarian  ; 
to  «U  he  deals  with  equity  and  mercy  >  because  he  knows  M,  and  his 
heart  is  wide  enough  for  all.  In  his  mind  the  world  is  a  whole;  he 
fignres  it  as  Providence  governs  it ;  and  to  him  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  sun  should  be  caused  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  the 
rain  to  &ll  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.' 

Considered  as  a  transient,  far-off  view  of  Goethe  in  his  per« 
sonal  character,  all  this,  from  the  writer's  peculiar  point  of 
vision,  may  have  its  true  grounds,  and  wears  at  least  the  aspect 
of  sincerity.  We  may  dso  quote  something  of  what  follows 
on  Goethe  s  character  as  a  poet  and  thinker,  and  the  contrast 
he  exhibits  in  this  respect  with  another  celebrated,  and  now 
altogether  European  autnor. 

*  Goethe,*  observes  this  critic,  '  has  been  called  '*  the  German  Vol" 
ture/'  bnt  it  is  a  name  which  does  him  wrong  and  describes  him  ilL 
Except  in  the  corresponding  variety  of  their  pursuits  and  knowledge, 
ui  which,  perhaps,  it  does  Voltaire  wrong,  the  two  cannot  be  com- 
pared. Goethe  is  all,  or  the  best  of  all,  that  Voltaire  was,  and  he  is 
much  that  Voltaire  did  not  dream  of.  To  say  nothing  of  his  dignified 
and  trotbful  character  as  a  man,  he  belongs,  as  a  thinker  and  a  writer* 
to  a  far  higher  class  than  this  enfant  gdU  du  monde  qu*U  gdia.  He  is 
not  a  questioner  and  a  despiser,  but  a  teacher  and  a  reverencer;  not 
a  destroyer,  bnt  a  builder  up ;  not  a  wit  only,  but  a  wise  man.  Of 
him  Montesquieu  could  not  have  said,  with  even  epigrammatic  truth : 
//  a  pbu  que  penmme  Vetprit  que  taut  le  monde  a.  Voltaire  is  the 
deoereU  of  all  past  and  present  men ;  but  a  great  man  is  something 
Hiore,  and  this  he  surely  was  not.* 

Whether  this  epigram,  which  we  have  seen  in  some  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  really  belongs  to  Montesquieu,  we  know  not  | 
but  it  does  seem  to  us  not  wholly  inapplicable  to  Voltaire,  and, 
at  all  events,  highly  expressive  of  an  important  distinction 
among  men  oi  talent  generally.    In  fact,  the  popular  man,  and 
the  man  (^  true,  at  least  of  great  originality,  are  seldom  one 
and  the  same ;  we  suspect  that,  till  after  a  long  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  they  are  never  so.    Reasons  are  obvious 
enoagh.    The  popular  man  stands  on  our  own  lerel,  or  a 
hair's  breadth  higher;  he  shows  us  a  truth  which  we  wa  see 
without  shifting  our  present  intellectual  position.    This  is  a 
highly   convenient  arrangement.      The  otipml  man,    again^ 
9^ao<b  above  us ;  be  wishes  to  wrench  us  from  our  old  fixtures, 
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andelartle  m  to  a  hif^  9»A  clearer  Wvd :  but  to  quit  our  <^' 
fixtai«8^  eipecuJlf  if  we  hare  sat  in  them  with  medeiute  com** 
ftytt  for  some  soore  or  two  of  years,  is  no  such  easy  businen  $ 
ilccorditigiy  we  demur,  we  resist,  we  even  give  battle ;  we  still 
Suspect  that  he  Is  above  us,  but  try  to  persuade  ourselves  (Lazi* 
ness  and  Vanity  earnestly  assenting)  that  he  is  below.  For  is  it 
liot  the  very  essence  of  such  a  man  that  he  be  new  ?  And  who 
will  warrant  us  that,  at  the  same  time,  he  shall  only  be  an  in- 
tensation  and  continuation  of  the  old^  which,  in  general,  is  what 
we  long  and  look  for  ?  No  one  can  warrant  us.  And,  granting 
him  to  be  a  man  of  real  genius,  real  depth,  and  that  speaks  not 
till  after  earnest  meditation,  what  sort  of  a  philosophy  were 
his,  could  we  estimate  the  length,  breadth,  and  thickness  of  it 
at  a  single  glance  ?  And  when  did  Criticism  give  two  glances  ? 
Criticism,  therefore,  opens  on  such  a  man  its  greater  and  its 
lesser  batteries,  on  every  side :  he  has  no  security  but  to  go  on 
disregarding  it ;  and  *  in  the  end,*  says  Goethe,  ^  Criticism 
itself  comes  to  relish  that  method.'  But  now  let  a  speaker  of 
the  other  class  come  forward ;  one  of  those  men  that  '  have,' 
more  than  any  one,  the  opinion  which  all  men  have!*  No 
sooner  does  he  speak,  than  all  and  sundry  of  us  feel  as  if  we 
had  been  wishing  to  speak  that  very  thing,  as  if  we  ourselves 
might  have  spoken  it ;  and  forthwith  resounds  from  the  united 
universe  a  celebration  of  that  surprising  feat.  What  clearness, 
brilliancy,  justness,  penetration  I  Who  can  doubt  that  this 
man  is  right,  when  so  many  thousand  votes  are  ready  to  back 
him  \  Doubtless,  be  is  right,  doubtless,  he  is  a  clever  man ;  and 
bis  praise  will  long  be  in  all  the  Magazines. 

Clever  men  are  good,  but  they  are  not  the  best.  ^  The  in- 
struction they  can  give  us  is  Hke  baked  bread,  savoury  and  satis- 
fying for  a  single  day  ;*  but  unhappily,  '  flour  cannot  be  sown, 
and  seed-corn  ought  not  to  be  ground/  We  proceed  with  ouf 
Critic  in  his  contrast  of  Goethe  with  Voltaire. 

*As  poets/  continues  he,  'the  two  live  not  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere, not  in  the  same  world.  Of  Voltaire's  poetry,  it  were  blindness 
to  deny  the  polished,  intellectual  vigour,  the  logical  symmetry,  the 
flashes  that  from  time  to  time  give  it  the  colour,  if  not  the  warmth, 
of  fire :  but  it  is  in  a  far  other  sense  than  this  that  Goethe  is  a  poet ; 
in  a  sense  of  which  the  French  literature  has  never  afforded  any 
example^  We  may  venture  to  say  of  him,  that  his  province  is  high 
and  peculiar ;  higher  than  any  poet  but  himself,  for  several  genera- 
tions, has  so  far  succeeded  io^  perhaps  even  has  steadfastly  attempted. 
In  reading  Goethe's  poetry,  it  perpetually  strikes  us  that  we  are 
reading  the  poetry  of  our  own  day  and  generation.  No  demands  are 
made  on  our  credulity  j  the  light,  the  science,  the  scepticism  of  our 
ilge^  is  not  hid  from  us.    He  does  not  deal  in  antiquated  mytiiolo- 
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gmB,  or  iriig  olMmipes  0ft  tmdMmary  pootfa)  fanu)  tbem  are  no 
fupemal,  no  infernal  inflnences^  for  Fatut  h  an  apparent,  rather 
tlian  a  real  exception }  but  there  is  the  barren  proae  of  the  nineteenth 
<}entury^  the  vulgar  life  which  we  are  all  leading,  and  it  starts  into 
strange  beauty  in  his  hands,  and  we  pause  in  delighted  wonder  to 
behold  the  flowerage  of  poesy  blooming  in  that  parched  and  rugged 
soil.  This  is  the  end  of  his  Mignons  and  Harpers,  of  his  Hermanns 
and  Mdsteri.  Poetry,  as  he  views  it,  exists  not  in  time  or  place, 
but  in  the  spirit  of  man  -,  and  Art  with  Nature  is  now  to  perform  for 
fhe  poet  what  Nature  alone  performed  of  old.  The  divinities  and 
iemoRs,  the  witches^  spectres,  and  fairies,  are  vanished  firoiki  the 
world,  never  again  to  be  recalled:  but  the  Imagination,  which 
created  these,  still  Hves«  and  will  for  ever  live^  in  man*s  soul  ^  and 
can  again  pour  its  wizard  light  over  the  Universe,  and  summon  forth 
enchantments  as  lovely  or  impressive,  and  which  its  sister  faculties 
will  not  contradict.  To  say  that  Goethe  has  accomplished  all  this^ 
would  be  to  say  that  his  genius  is  greater  than  was  ever  given  to  any 
nan :  for  if  it  was  a  high  and  glorious  mind,  or  rather  series  of  minds, 
that  peopled  the  first  ages  with  their  peculiar  forms  of  poetry,  it 
must  be  a  series  of  minds  much  higher  and  more  glorious  that  shall 
so  people  the  present.  The  -angels  and  demons  that  can  lay  pros- 
trate our  hearts  in  the  nineteenth  century,  must  be  of  another,  and 
more  cunning  fashion,  than  those  that  subdued  us  in  the  ninth.  To 
kave  attempted,  to  have  begun  this  enterprise,  may  be  accounted  the 
greatest  praise.  That  Ooethe  ever  meditated  it,  in  the  form  here  set 
itnih,  we  have  no  direct  evidence :  but  indeed,  such  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  high  poetry  at  all  times  and  seasons  -,  for  the  fiction  of  the 
poet  is  not  folsehood>  but  the  purest  truth  >  and,  if  he  would  lead 
captive  our  whole  being,  not  rest  satisfied  with  a  part  of  it,  he  must 
address  us  on  interests  that  are,  not  that  were^  ours  *,  and  in  a  dialect 
which  finds  a  r^ponse,  aud  not  a  contradiction,  within  our 
bosoms.** 

Here,  however,  we  must  terminate  our  pilferings,  or  open 
robberies,  and  bring  these  straggling  lucubrations  to  a  close. 
In  the  extracts  we  have  given,  in  the  remarks  made  on  them,  and 
on  the  subject  of  them,  we  are  aware  that  we  have  held  the 
attitude  of  admirers  and  pleaders :  neither  is  it  unknown  to  us 
that  the  critic  is,  in  virtue  of  his  ofiice,  a  judge,  and  not  an 
advocate ;  sits  there,  not  to  do  favour,  but  to  dispense  justice, 
which  IB  most  cases  will  involve  blame  as  well  as  praise.  But 
we  are  firm  believers  in  the  maxim  that,  for  all  right  judgment 
of  anjr  man  or  thing,  it  is  useful,  nav  essential,  to  see  his  good 
qualities  before  pronouncing  on  his  bad.  This  maxim  is  so  clear  to 
ourselves,  that,  in  respect  of  poetry  at  least,  we  almost  think  we 
could  make  it  clear  to  other  men.  In  the  first  place,  at  all  events,  it 
Ml  a  much  shallower  and  more  ignoble  occupation  to  detect  faults 

^  GtniMHi  Rofluaccy  voL  ic  pp.  17^25. 
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than  to  discover  beandes.  The  ^critic  fly/  if  it  do  but  alight  on  any 
plinth  or  single  cornice  of  a  brave,  stately  building,  shaJl  be  able 
to  declare,  with  its  half-inch  vision,  that  here  is  a  speck,  and 
there  an  inequality ;  that,  in  fact,  this  and  the  other  individual 
stone  are  nowise  as  they  should  be ;  for  all  this  the  ^critic  fly' 
will  be  sufficient :  but  to  take  in  the  fair  relations  of  the  Whole,  to 
see  the  building  as  one  object,  to  estimate  its  purpose,  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts,  and  their  harmonious  co-operation  towards  that 
Jurpose,  will  require  the  eye  and  the  mind  of  a  Vitruvius,  or  a 
alladio.  But  further,  the  faults  of  a  poem,  or  other  piece  of  art,  aa 
we  view  them  at  first,  will  by  no  means  continue  unaltered  when 
we  view  them  after  due  and  final  investigation.   Let  us  consider 
what  we  mean  by  a  fault.     By  the  word  fault,  we  designate  some- 
thing that  displeases  us,  that  contradicts  us«  But  here  the  question 
might  arise :  Who  are  we  ?   This  fault  displeases,  contradicts  tis  ; 
BO  far  is  clear ;  and  had  wcy  had  J,  and  my  pleasure  and  confirma- 
tion, been  the  chief  end  of  the  poet,  then  doubtless  he  has  failed 
in  that  end,  and  his  fault  remsuns  a  fault  irremediably  and  with- 
out defence.    But  who  shall  say  whether  such  reaUy  was  his 
object,  whether  such  ought  to  have  been  his  object  ?     And  if  it 
was  not,  and  ought  not  to  have  been,  what  becomes  of  the  fault  ? 
It  must  hang  altogether  undecided  ;  we  as  yet  know  nothing  of 
it ;  perhaps  it  may  not  be  the  poet's,  but  our  own  fault ;  per- 
baps  it  may  be  no  fault  whatever.    To  see  rightly  into  this 
matter,  to  determine  %vith  any  infallibility,  whether  what  we 
call  a  fault  is  in  very  deed  a  fault,  we  must  previously  have 
settled  two  points,  neither  of  which  may  be  so  readily  settled. 
First,  we  must  have  made  plain  to  ourselves  what  the  poet's 
aim  really  and  truly  was,  how  the  task  he  had  to  do  stood 
before  his  own  eye,  and  how  far,  with  such  means  as  it  afforded 
him,  he  has  fulfilled  it.      Secondly,  we  must  have   decided 
whether  and  how  far  this  aim,  this  task  of  his,  accorded, — ^not 
with  U8j  and  our  individual  crotchets,  and  the  crotchets  of  our 
little  senate  where  we  give  or  take  the  law — ^but  with  human 
nature,  and  the  nature  of  things  at  large ;  with  the  universal 
principles  of  poetic  beauty,  not  as  they  stand  written  in  our 
text-books,  but  in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  all  men.   Does 
the  answer  in  either  case  come  out  unfavourable ;  was  there  an 
inconsistency  between  the  means  and  the  end,  a  discordance 
between  the   end  and  truths  there  is  a  fault :  was  there  not^ 
there  is  no  fault. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  detection  of  faults,  provided 
they  be  faults  of  any  depth  and  consequence,  leads  us  of  itself 
into  that  region  where  also  the  higher  beauties  of  the  piece,  if 
it  have  any  true  beauties^  essentially  reside.    In  fact,  according 
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to  our  fiew,  no  man  can  pronounce  dogmatically,  with  even  a 
chance  of  being  right,  on  the  faults  of  a  poem ;  till  he  has  seen 
its  very  last  and  highest  beauty ;  the  last  in  becoming  visible  to 
any  one,  which  few  ever  look  after,  which  indeed  in  most  pieces 
it  were  very  vain  to  look  after;  the  beauty  of  the  poem  as  a 
Whole,  in  the  strict  sense ;  the  clear  view  of  it  as  an  indivisible 
Unity ;  and  whether  it  has  grown  up  naturally  from  the  general 
soil  of  Thought,  and  stands  there  like  a  thousand*years  Oak, 
no  leaf,  no  bough  superfluous ;  or  is  nothing  but  a  pasteboard 
Tree,  cobbled  together  out  of  size  and  waste-paper  and  water- 
colours  ;  altogether  unccmnected  with  the  soil  of  Thought,  ex- 
cept by  mere  juxtaposition,  or  at  best  united  with  it  by  some 
decayed  stump  and  dead  boughs,  which  the  more  cunning  Deco- 
rationist  (as  in  your  Historic  Novel)  may  have  selected  for  the 
basis  and  support  of  his  agglutinations.  It  is  true,  most  readers 
Judge  of  a  poem  by  pieces,  they  praise  and  blame  by  pieces;  it 
IS  a  common  practice,  and  for  most  poems  and  most  readers 
may  be  perfectly  sufficient:  yet  we  would  advise  no  man  to 
follow  this  practice,  who  traces  in  himself  even  the  slightest  ca«- 
pability  of  following  a  better  one ;  and,  if  possible,  we  would 
advise  him  to  practice  only  on  worthy  subjects ;  to  read  few 
poems  thi^  will  not  bear  being  studied  as  well  as  read. 

That  Goethe  has  his  faults  cannot  be  doubtful ;  for  we  be* 
lieve  it  was  ascertained  long  ago  that  there  is  no  man  free  from 
them.  Neither  are  we  ourselves  without  some  glimmering  of 
certain  actual  limitations  and  inconsistencies  by  which  he  too, 
as  he  really  lives,  and  writes,  and  is,  may  be  hemmed  in ;  which 
beset  him  too,  as  they  do  meaner  men  ;  which  show  us  that  he 
too  is  a  son  of  Eve.  But  to  exhibit  these  before  our  readers,  in 
the  present  state  of  matters,  we  should  reckon  no  easy  labour^ 
were  it  to  be  adequately,  to  be  justly  done ;  and  done  anyhow, 
no  profitable  one.  Better  is  it  we  should  first  study  him ;  better 
*  to  see  the  great  man  before  attempting  to  oversee  him/  We 
are  not  ignorant  that  certidn  objections  against  Goethe  already 
float  vaguely  in  the  English  mind,  and  here  and  there,  according 
to  occasion,  have  even  come  to  utterance :  these,  as  the  study  of 
him  proceeds,  we  shall  hold  ourselves  ready,  in  due  season,  to 
discuss;  but  for  the  present  we  must  beg  the  reader  to  believe, 
on  our  word,  that  we  do  not  reckon  them  unanswerable,  nay, 
that  we  reckon  them  in  general  the  most  answerable  things  in 
the  world ;  and  things  which  even  a  little  increase  of  knowledge 
will  not  fail  to  answer  without  other  help. 

For  furthering  such  increase  of  knowledge  on  this  matter, 
raaj  we  beg  the  reader  to  accept  two  small  pieces  of  advice, 
whtch  we  ourselves  have  found  to  be  of  use  in  studying  Goethe. 

They 
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Thej  seeni  applicable  to  tlie  «ttidjr  of  Fonngii  Literature  ge- 
nerally }  indeed  to  the  itudy  of  all  literature  that  deserfes  the 
name. 

The  first  fe^  nowise  to  suppose  that  Poetry  is  a  superficial^ 
eursoty  business,  which  may  be  seen  through  to  nie  Tery 
bottom,  so  soon  as  One  inolLnes  to  cast  his  eye  on  it.  We 
reckon  it  the  falsest  of  all  maxims  that  a  true  Poem  can  be 
adequately  tasted;  can  be  judged  of  ^  as  men  judge  of  a  dinner^' 
by  some  internal  tongue^  that  shall  decide  on  the  matter  at 
once  and  irrevocably.  Of  the  poetry  which  supplies  spouting- 
clubfl,  and  circulates  in  circulating  libraries,  we  speak  not  here; 
That  is  quite  another  species ;  which  has  circulated,  and  will 
circulate,  and  ought  to  circulate,  in  ail  times ;  but  for  the  study 
of  Which  no  man  is  required  to  give  rules,  the  rules  being 
already  given  by  the  thing  itself.  We  speak  of  that  Poetry 
which  Masters  write,  which  aims  not  at  *  furnishing  a  languid 
mind  with  fantastic  shows  and  indolent  emotions,'  but  at  in^ 
corporating  the  everlasting  Reason  of  man  in  forms  visible  to 
his  Sense,  and  suitable  to  it :  and  of  this  we  say  that  to  know  it 
is  no  slight  task ;  but  rather  that  being  the  essence  of  all  science^ 
It  requires  the  purest  of  all  study  for  knowing  it.  ^  What  I* 
cries  the  reader,  *  are  we  to  study  Poetry  ?  To  pore  over  it  a$ 
we  do  over  Fluxions  ?'  Reader,  it  depends  upon  your  object : 
if  you  want  only  ainusementy  choose  your  book,  and  you  get 
along,  without  study,  excellently  well.  *  But  is  not  Shakspeare 
plain,  visible  to  the  very  bottom,  without  study?'  cries  he. 
Alas,  no,  gentle  Reader;  we  cannot  think  so;  we  do  not 
find  that  he  is  ^  visible  to  IJie  very  bottom'  even  to  those  that 
profess  the  study  of  him.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  read  some 
criticisms  on  Shakspeare,  and  to  hear  a  great  many ;  but  for 
most  part  they  amounted  to  no  such  *  visibility.'  volumes  we 
have  seen  that  were  simply  one  huge  Inteijection  printed  ovet 
three  hundred  pages.  Nine  tenths  of  our  critics  have  told  us 
little  more  of  Shakspeare,  than  what  honest  Franz  Horn  says  our 
neighbours  used  to  tell  of  him,  <  that  he  was  a  great  spirit,  and 
stept  majestically  along.'  Johnson's  Preface,  a  sound  and  solid 
piece  for  its  purpose,  is  a  complete  exception  to  this  rule ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  remember,  the  only  complete  one.  Students  of 
poetry  admire  Shakspeare  in  their  tenth  year;  but  go  on  admiring 
him  more  and  mor^,  understanding  him  more  and  more,  till 
their  threescore-and-tenth.  Grotius  said,  be  read  Terence 
otherwise  than  boys  do.  *  Happy  contractedness  of  youth,' 
adds  Goethe,  ♦  nay  of  men  in  general ;  that  at  all  moments  of 
their  existence  they  can  look  upon  themselves  as  complete; 
fmd  ioqijdre  adtber  after  the  Trae  nor  the  False^  nor  the  High 
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not  th*  Deep }  but  siiiiply  ikftet  irliat  is  propot&med  to 
th«iiM6lvee/ 

Oar  second  ad?ice  we  shall  state  in  few  words.  It  is  to  re- 
ttefiaber  that  a  Foreigner  is  no  EnglishmMi ;  that  in  judging  a 
foreign  work^  it  is  not  enough  to  ask  whether  it  is  suitable  to 
oar  nuktei,  but  whether  it  is  suitable  to  foreign  wamta  ;  above 
■U^  whether  it  is  suitable  to  itsdf.  The  faimess,  the  necessity 
of  this  can  need  no  demonstration :  yet  how  often  do  we  find 
%  in  praotice,  altogether  n^lected !  We  eonid  fancy  we  saw 
floaie  BondnM^reet  Ttulor  criticising  the  costume  of  an  ancient 
iSreek ;  censuring  the  highly  improper  cut  of  collar  and  lappel ; 
^meDting  indeed  that  collar  and  lappel  were  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
He  prODouoees  the  costume,  easily  and  deeisirely,  to  be  a  bar^- 
baroos  one  t  to  know  whether  it  is  a  barbarous  one,  and  how 
barbarous,  the  judgment  of  a  Winkelmann  might  be  required, 
aod  he  would  6nd  it  hard  to  give  a  judgment.  For  the  ques*- 
tiens  set  before  tlie  two  were  radically  different.  The  Fraction 
asked  himself:  How  will  this  look  in  Almacks,  iknd  before  Lord 
Mahogany )  The  Winkelmann  asked  himself :  How  will  this 
look  in  the  Universe,  and  before  the  Creator  of  Man  ? 

Whttfaer  these  remarks  of  ours  may  do  anything  Ust  tcrwtai. 
a  right  ^preeiation  of  Goethe  in  this  country,  we  know  not ; 
neither  do  we  reckon  this  last  resoh  to  be  of  any  vital  import^ 
anee.  Yet  must  we  believe  that,  m  recommending  Goethe,  we 
we  doing  our  part  to  recommend  a  truer  study  of  Poetry  itself : 
and  happy  were  we  to  fancy  that  any  efforts  of  ours  could  pro- 
mote such  an  object.  Promoted,  attained  it  wiD  be,  as  we  be* 
Ueve,  by  oae  means  and  another.  A  deeper  feeling  for  Art  is 
abroad  over  Europe;  a  pnrer,  more  earnest  purpose  in  the 
study,  in  the  practice  of  it.  In  this  influence  we  too  must  par* 
licipiite:  the  time  will  come  when  our  own  ancient  noUe 
literature  will  be  studied  and  felt,  as  well  as  talked  of ;  when 
DUettantisfia  will  give  place  to  Criticism  in  respect  of  it ;  and 
vague  wonder  end  in  clear  knowledge,  in  sincere  reverence,  and 
what  were  best  of  all,  in  hearty  emulation. 


Art.  VI. — Hisioire  des  Frangau  des  divers  EtaU  aux  cinq 
demiers  Si^cles,  Par  Amans- Alexis  Monteil.  XIY  Sidcku 
2  tome«,  pp.  1010.  Paris,  1827. 
'T^ESE  volumes  contain  information  valuable  to  the  histo^ 
-■-  rian,  and  interesting  both  to  the  antiquary  and  to  the 
geoeial  reader.  They  form  a  jportbn  of  a  work  on  the  manners 
aad  0«Bditioa  of  our  GalEc  fieigbboa£s,«-'Hnil3eet8  on  whieh  the 
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iadnstry  of  oar  author  has  been  employed  for  more  thaa  twmtf 
years ! — ^The  diligence  with  which  M.  Monteil  has  collected 
minute  £Eicts  from  the  antiquarian  stores  of  past  times,  and  the 
manner  in  which  their  relation  to  important  events  has  been 
traced,  certainly  deserve  commendation,  more  espedally  in  an 
age  when  few  works  are  compiled  with  that  laborious  penMVc- 
ranee  which  is  requisite  to  give  sterling  value  to  books  of  re» 
ference.  Of  the  judgment  and  taste  of  our  author  in  the 
arrangement  and  display  of  his  materials  we  must  speak  with 
less  decided  praise.  The  form  of  the  work,  as  he  remArks,  is 
not  one  frequently  appropriated  to  compositions  of  an  instructive 
character ;  for  the  inrormation  which  the  author  has  elaborately 
poured  forth,  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  an  imaginary 
correspondence  between  a  Franciscan  friar,  a  Cordelier  ofTours, 
and  a  orother  of  the  same  order  of  Thoulouse.  This  literary 
stratagem,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  Barthel&ny,  has  gene- 
rally  niiled  in  combining  the  advantages  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction in  the  same  work,  and  the  Ixtlance  has  preponderated 
in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Children  alone  are  enticed  by  sugar-plums,  and  Madame 
de  Genlis  and  Miss  Edgeworth  have  very  dexterously  con* 
trived  to  teach  this  class  the  rudiments  of  many  sciences 
by  means  of  tales  and  lively  and  entertaining  stories.  The 
stomachs  of  men,  however,  revolt  against  such  exquisite  dain- 
ties. They  reauire  more  sterling,  substantial  &re ;  and  this 
iare  the  worthy  author,  M.  Monteil,  is  ill  calculated  to 
afford.  The  author,  however,  in  order  to  enhance  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  repast,  has,  as  already  said,  thrown  his  book  into  a 
fictitious  correspondence.  This  is  decidedly  ill-advised,  for 
here  we  have  an  antiquated  subject,  with  antiquated  characters, 
speaking  in  set  modern  terms, — uttering  modern  senUments, 
couohea  in  modern  phraseology.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  as 
monstrous  as  our  own  Garrick  enacting  Hamlet  in  top  boots 
and  leather  breeches.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  French 
have  a  great  affection  for  the  epistolary  style,  because  it  is  the 
most  natttral  I  The  epistolary  style  is  the  most  shackling  of  all 
styles,  for  the  writer  can  never  forget  his  artificial  character  of 
narrator  —  his  feelings  have  never  time  to  be  aroused  and 
wrought  high,  for  the  Tetter  must  end, — and  the  dream  must  pass. 
An  epistolary  narrative  of  events  may  be  allowed  in  the  boay  of 
a  novel,  as  in  Guy  Mannering,  or  the  whole  tale  may  be  coucned 
in  the  form  of  a  personal  narrative  or  letter,  if  we  will,  as  in 
Rob  Roy  and  Matthew  Wald, — ^but  to  work  out  a  plot^  or  even 
commence  one,  by  such  clumsy  pieces  of  machinery  as  letters^ 
is  the  height  of  absurdity*— witness.  lady  Morgan's  beautiful 

performance. 
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SBrforraatice,  whith  she  calls  the  •  O'Briens  and  OTlahertys.* 
ut  to  thw  the  French  wUl  reply — <  What  say  you  to  Rocnseau's 
Nottvelle  H^loise  ? '  and  we  rejoin — one  swallow  does  not  make 
a  summer.  Rousseau  was  an  original  gefiius^  though  of  the  na* 
tore  possessed  by  the  <  angels  damned.'  His  feelings  were  acute 
(though,  we  confess,  they  were  all  allied  to  the  grossest  selfish- 
ness),^ fiuicy  was  vivid,  his  imagination  was  wonderful*  and  his 
adustry  was  greater  than  either  of  those  Qualities— though  he 
possessed  them  in  a  superlative  degree.  He  was,  then,  an  ex- 
ception—«o  we  will  let  him  pass  under  the  denomination  of  a 
•  swallow.*  Following,  however,  in  the  same  path,  comes  a  bird 
<rf  a  different  feather — a  very  jackdaw  tricked  out  in  the  false 
bravexy  of  the  peacock.  Our  readers  may  easily  guess  tliat  we 
aUude  to  the  coxcomb  Jouy.  However  foetid  a  mass  of  corrup- 
tion Lady  Morgan's  national  tale  may  be,  still  this  excellent 
Sntleman*8  last  work  fairly  beats  it  out  of  the  field.  We  will 
;  our  readers  wonder  what  it  may  be,  as  we  will  not  pollute 
<mr  hcmest  pages  by  the  mention  of  its  name.  W^bh  last  in 
Paris  we  were  curious  to  know  wherefore  M.  Jouv  had  written 
inch  exceptionable  and  abominable  stuff; — ^and  the  gentleman 
to  whom  we  addressed  ourselves,  answered,  in  light,  lively  vein ; 
^  Oh !  M.  Jouy  has  a  name,  and  the  booksellers  pay  well ;  and, 
as  they  are  very  stupid 9  and  depend  on  names  for  the  sale  of 
their  books,  he  wrote  down  the  first  matter  that  came  into  his 
head." — We  could  have  sworn,  he  was  speaking  of  certain  book- 
sellers in  this  gay  metropolis.  This  was  sufficient,  however, 
for  OUT  purpose,  and  we  repeated  to  ourselves,  '^Out  of  the 
fullness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh ;  the  spring  must 
indeed  be  of  a  poisonous  quality,  since  from  it  proceed  such 

JoUuted  waters !  "  Amonsst  his  other  sprightly  efforts,  M. 
ouy  endeavours  to  prove  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  no  novelist ! 
— ^and  as  Lady  Morgan  is  known  to  have  once  said,  that  England 
powcoood  but  one  good  living  prose  writer,  and  one  good  living 
poety — meaning,  tnereby,  the  identical  Lady  Morgan  and  the 
author  of  *  Childe  Harold,' — so  M.  Jouy  would  fain  make  us 
believe,  that  tlie  sacred  mantle  of  the  true  novelist  has  fallen 
on  his  own  worthy  shoulders.  This  mantle,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.  Jouy,  was  alwavs  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  his  French 
predecessors !  Ana  this  reminds  us  of  a  worthy  Scotch  doctor, 
who  was  holding  forth  to  a  knot  of  sailors  in  an  East  Indiaman 
outward  bound,  and  wanting  to  prove  the  super-excellence  of 
his  own  country,  asserted  that  almost  all  clever  men,  that  ever 
h'ved,  came  from  his  own  dear  land  of  cakes,  and  particularly  in 
the  medical  profession, — and  he  looked  at  himself  with  self- 
complacency.  ^  But  what  say  you,'  replied  one  of  his  listeners, 
vol..  II.  wo.  m,  K  *to 
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'  to  Aatley  Cooper  and  Abernethy  ? '  •  Bah  I '  ^xclaimed  thd 
Chirurgist^  *  they  are  nothing  by  the  tide  of  Hippocrates  and 
Galen,  who  were  both  bred  at  the  Mareschals  College  iu 
Aberdeen.'  His  headers  were  mute  with  astonishment  and 
inward  conviction — But  we  forget  M.  Monteil. 

We  were  first  led  to  the  perusal  of  this  volume  from  thei 
attractive  terms  of  the  title-page.  If  a  book  ww^  properly  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  it  would  indeed  be  worthy  of  general 
perusal  and  the  deepest  attention ;  for  there  is  no  history  more 
difficult  of  comprehension,  or  more  unyielding  to  the  test  of 
philosophical  analysis,  than  the  history  of  France.  The  man- 
ners oi  a  people  stamp  their  character  and  their  moral  worth; 
These  are  the  sources  of  action,  and  this  again  is  the  essence  of 
history.  Were  a  modem  Macchiavelli  to  choose  any  subjeel 
matter  for  comment,  whereon  to  hinge  his  political  opinions, 
exactly  as  the  old  Florentine  did  with  the  decades  of  Livy,  h« 
would  certainly  prefer  the  history  of  France ;  for  it  not  only 
contains  the  most  curious  facts  and  incidents,  but  it  furnishes 
the  most  ample  scope  for  theories  innumerable. 

Though  the  *  Histoire  de  la  Vie  priv6e  des  Fran9ai8,*  by 
D'Aussy,  is  an  incomparably  better  book,  still,  on  the  whole, 
many  important  details  may  be  gleaned  from  the  labours  of 
M.  Monteil;  and,  therefore,  without  quarrelling  with  the 
author,  we  will  endeavour  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  sub* 
stance  of  his  history,  very  much  to  the  salvation  of  the  reader*e 
time,  for  there  would  be  a  woful  waste  of  it  were  he  to  turn  to 
the  thick  volumes  themselves. 

The  period  selected  by  M.  Monteil  commencing  about  the 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  VI.,  is  well  adapted  to  supply  matter  for  discussion. 
France  was  then  emerging  from  the  horrors  of  feudalism! 
it  had  burst  the  fetters  of  bondage.  A  large  portion  of  the 
people  were  affranchised,  and  thereby  a  third  class  (of  burgesses) 
was  added  to  the  two  already  existing  bodies  of  nobles  and 
clerffy.  The  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  affranchizement 
would  lead  us  too  deeply  into  the  dry  details  of  history,  and  we 
therefore  willingly  pass  it.  But  the  cities  before  deserted  by  the 
monarch,  the  nobles,  and  the  church  dignitaries,  began  to  in- 
crease in  opulence  and  consequence ;  their  number,  moreover, 
had  gradually  risen  to  two  thousand  regular  and  fortified 
boroughs.  Supported  by  their  respective  charters,  the  bur* 
gesses  exercised  a  sovereign  power  over  their  own  civic  eco- 
nomy, regulated  the  pay  and  number  of  their  garrison  troops, 
appointed  the  officers,  and  even  commenced  war  with  neigh- 
bouring towns  or  lordships,  without  interference  from  highei' 

'  powers. 
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powers.     The  noUes,   however,  still  afiected  a  prood  and 
stiff-neoked  indepeDdenoe,  reckless  of  kinffly  coercion  $  and  th^ 
iBotitatioiis  of  feudalism,  although  yielding  rapidly   to  the 
influences  of  luxury  and  oirilisation,  were,  in  some  respects, 
MHintainrd  with  tlie  tenacity  which  habit  arfd  prejudice  had 
ioiparted.     The  nobles,  besides,  possessed   the  privilege  of 
renising,  at  will,  to  ibllow  their  king  to  the  field,  excjept  in 
ease  of  a  defensive  war ;  and  the  sovereign  was  prohilntedf 
as  yet,  from  maintaining  a  standing  army.     An  augmentation 
of  wealth  and  power  to    the  sovereign   was,   nevertheless, 
produced  by  the  law  which  ffave  to  the  Lord  Paramount  all 
Be£h  of  which  the  natural   heirs  had  become  extinct ;    ani, 
the  practiee,  then  recently  introduced,  of  fixing  the  maj(»'ity 
of  the  king  at    his  fourteenth,   instead  of   his   twentr-firs€ 
year,  assigned  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch  the  authority 
whidi  would  otherwise  have  been  vested  in  one  or  more  of 
the   proud   nobility  during  the  period  of  minority.     Influ« 
enoea  by  these,  and  other  circumstances,  the  manners  of  the 
French   began,  at  this   period,   to   lose   those   chivalric,    or 
rather  barl»rous  peculiarities  which  had  formerly  characterised 
their  civil  commotions,  their  domestic  policy,  their  very  litera* 
ture,  and  their  diversions.     The  fortified  towns,  formerly  the 
glory  of  France,  to  subdue  one  of  which,  of  ordinary  sice,  re- 
quired fr<xn  Edward  the  Third  almost  the  erection  of  another 
town,  had  already  lost,  in  some  measure,  their   importance 
from  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  and  the  manufacture  of 
cannons,  some  of  them  sixty,  or  even  eighty  feet  in  length, 
b^^  to  restrict  the  indulgence  of  warlike  propensities  to  the 
larger  towns,  which  were  alone  able  to  withstand  these  appalling 
engines  of  destruction.     These  remarkable  innovations  in  the 
art  of  war  produced  an  obvious  effect  upon  the  condition  and 
eoBsequence  of  the  nobles.     Intrenched  within  their  castles, 
they  ^k1  been  powerful  enough  to  defy  the  incursions  of  an 
enemy,  unless  able  by  its  numbers  to  surround  the  towering 
edifice,  and  thus  to  cut  off  supplies.      Frowning  from  the 
brow  of  an  eminence,  or  raising  its  proud  head  amidst  the  ver- 
dare  of  the  plain,  the  ancient  Gh&teau  presented  a  miniature 
representation  of  the  fortified  town  <w  burgh.     Nor  were  its 
internal  regulations  and  construction  unworthy  of  this  com- 
raaoding  appearance,  for  it  was  surrounded  by  inclosures  of 
walls ;  defended  by  bastions  and  watch-towers,  and  possessed 
the  resouroee  of  a  donjen,  which  obliged  the  besieger  to  ascend 
itage  by  staoe,  as  in  tlie  citadel  of  a  fortified  town :  it  was,  more** 
over)  furnished  not  only  with  the  artifices  of  false  gates  and  of 
concealed  posterns,  from  which  an  unexpected  sally  could  be 

K  2  made 
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made  upon  the  enemy ;  but  with  the  mysterious  aid  of  sabter-^ 
raaean  passages,  branching  out  into  labyrinthine  mazes.  The 
manufacture  of  arms  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  independent 
of  the  city  mechanic,  within  the  very  walls  of  the  castle ;  and 
even  women  were  employed  in  the  preparation  of  arrows,  and 
lancesy  and  several  other  descriptions  of  light  weapons.  But 
the  recent  discovery  of  Roger  Bacon  had  begun  to  numble  the 
pride  of  these  nooles.  Not  only  was  the  very  existence  of 
their  habitations  endangered  by  the  new  method  of  artillery, 
but  their  capability  of  infringing  upon  the  demesnes  of  others 
diminished  by  its  success.  The  art  of  fortification  would  re- 
quire from  henceforward  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  geome- 
try; and  as  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  from  their  mechanical 
and  commercial  occupations,  far  surpassed,  in  such  knowledge, 
the  proud  and  ignorant  nobility,  tne  importance  of  the  bur- 
gesses began*  in  respect  to  warlike  afikirs,  to  gain  the  supe- 
riority. Toward  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  an- 
other powerful  blow  was  struck  against  the  spirit  of  feuda- 
lity, by  Charles  YI.  designating  the  term  Serf  '  defamatory 
and  opprobrious;*  whilst  on  the  steeple  of  the  cathedral  at 
Orleans,  this  memorable  inscription  was  placed :  *  Letbertus 
factus  est  liber,  teste  hUc  sanct^  Ecclesii/' 

During  the  changes  which  the  other  orders  of  society  expe- 
rienced, the  clergy  preserved,  or,  perhaps,  increasea  their 
ascendancy.  In  some  cities  the  bishop  snared  the  temporal 
jurisdiction  with  the  lord-paramoubt :  it  was  by  no  means 
unusual  to  see  a  powerful  baron  constrained  to  hold  the  bridle 
of  an  abb^,  and  at  meal-time  to  stand  behind  his  chair,  until  the 
proud  ecclesiastic  chose  to  utter  the  condescending  permission 
to  sit  down.  Rome,  therefore,  and  Italy,  were  not  exclusively 
blessed  with  such  sights.  The  same  priest,  who  began  his 
sacred  functions  by  saying  mass  for  the  poor  payment  of  two- 
pence, was,  in  the  fulness  of  that  dignity  which  the  superstition 
of  the  people  accorded   to  him,  seen  to  occupy,  in  military 

Srandeur,  the  fortress  of  the  town,  where  once  his  lowly  origin 
ad  excited  the  compassion  or  contempt  of  the  burgesses.  In 
Burgundy,  which  the  author  jocosely  describes  as  *  the  country 
of  great  convents,  of  big  cellars,  of  large  fish-ponds,^  of  spa- 
cious refectories,' — the  nobles,  bestowing  on  the  monastic  insti- 
tutions the  greater  parts  of  their  wealth,  reserved  to  themselves, 
and  to  their  successors,  the  right  of  *  fast,*  or  of  giving  feasts 
on  certain  days  of  the  year.  A  stranger,  in  travelling  through 
the  vicinage  of  Paris,  would  be  attracted  by  the  numerous 

*  The  frequency  of  fasts  rendered  these  essential  and  important, 

steeples 
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steeples  scattered  throughout  the  country.  To  his  inquiries, 
*  what  is  such  or  such  an  edifice  ? '  the  answer  most  commonly 
would  be,  *That  is  a  rich  priory  ;  yonder  stands  an  important 
monastery  ;  that  is  a  celebrated  abbey.'  Over  these  institutions 
the  king  possessed  the  right  ot  procuration  ;  that  is,  of  break- 
&sting,  dining,  or  supping,  in  their  refectories  ;  but  this  privi- 
lege was  generally  commuted  for  money. 

Nor  was  it  merely  this  usurpation  of  authority  and  over- 
weening influence,  wnich  the  clergy,  in  those  days,  peculiarly 
enjoyed  in  France.  In  the  councils  of  princes;  in  the  regula« 
tion  of  finance ;  in  the  administration  of  justice  ;  in  all  depart- 
ments of  public  business,  the  clergy  possessed  the  predomi- 
nating influence :  for,  oftentimes,  even  the  helmet  and  sword 
were  not  considered  incompatible  with  the  priestly  habit ; 
and  when  occasion  required,  or  self-interest  called,  the  priestly 
hand  was  raised,  to  strike  a  sturdy  blow,  to  gain  fresh  conces- 
sions, or  defend  its  already  acquired  rights. 

The  personal  character  of  Charles  v.,  on  whom  his  people 
had  conferred  the  appellation  of  ^  the  Wise,'  had  endeared  him 
to  bis  subjects;  ana  the  veneration  of  his  subjects  silently 
tended  to  increase  monarchical  despotism ;  but,  the  youth  and 
inefliciency  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  ambition  and  rapacity  of  hit 
uncles,  who  exercised  the  government  during  his  mmority, 
enveloped  the  royal  authority  in  an  obscurity,  which  was 
augmented  during  the  period  of  a  long  and  unfortunate  reign. 
Ancient  customs  and  privileges  were  maintained  with  little 
alteration ;  or  were  changed,  about  this  era,  somewhat  in  favour 
of  royalty.  The  King,  in  1346,  first  assumed  the  title  of 
*  Majesty,'  (which  was  not  generally  adopted  until  more  than 
a  century  later,)  in  a  commission  relative  to  the  financial  deoart- 
ment.*  It  was  now  considered  as  an  abuse,  sanctioned,  inaeed, 
by  precedent,  that  the  priuces  of  the  blood  royal  should  be 
permitted,  like  their  sovereign,  to  wear  the  *rol>e  fleurdelis^,* 
or  coronation  vestment,  which  manifested  royalty  in  its  fullest 
display.  Being  resolved  to  elevate  the  regal  dignity  by  the 
force  of  liis  own  mind,  Charles  the  Wise  had  acted  from  the 
suggestions  of  reason,  rejecting  to  place  that  dependence  either 
on  his  council,  or  even  on  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  which  was 
usually  assigned  to  those  offices  by  the  kings  of  France. 
Never,  at  any  prior  period,  had  the  monarch  been  invested 
with  a  greater  degree  of  external  splendour  than  during  the 
middle  and  close  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

*  I  wish^*  says  the  supposed  monk  of  Tours,  to  his  brother  of 

*  See  Lettres  de  Philippe  de  Vtlois, 

Thoulouse^ 
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TboukNiaie,  ^  that  yon  could  see  tins  numerous  train  of  cowrtiers^ 
composed  of  the  civil,  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  military  orders,  and 
that  you  could  view  them  when  travelling,  or  in  procession.  Ex« 
tended  along  the  country,  like  a  great  army  of  cavalry^  gentlemen, 
lords,  esquires,  valets,  pages,  ladies  and  damsels,  magistrates  and 
lawyers,  financiers  and  priests,  monks  and  hishops,  all  present  them- 
Iselves  to  view,  mounted  on  horseback.  In  the  midst  of  this  assem- 
blage sits  the  king,  surrounded  by  his  officers  and  his  guard,  who 
form  a  considerable  square  around  him,  leaving  between  themselves 
and  the  sovereign  a  respectful  distance  j  before  the  king  are  carried 
ihe  scarf,  embroidered  with  the  fleur-de-lis^  the  ermine  mantle,  the 
rtyal  bat,  and  the  sword  of  state.  Around  this  detachment  of  eques- 
trians, (amongst  whom  were  pointed  out  to  me  from  the  first  day, 
by  my  young  associates,  the  pages,  who  made  me  readily  distin- 
guish them  by  their  splendid  equipages,  and  still  more  by  their  gravity^ 
the  fools  belonging  to  the  king  and  the  royal  family,)  was  another 
troop  composed  of  valets  and  of  purveyors,  who  are  appointed  to  ex" 
ercise  in  the  towns  and  villages,  the  right  of  seizing  at  will,  either 
furniture  or  other  commodities :  and  it  is  diverting  to  see  the  landed 
proprietors,  the  civil  authorities,  and  even  the  superiors  of  convents 
and  of  hospitals,  standing  at  the  barriers,  and  unfolding  to  the  wind 
their  long  lists  of  rates,  and  their  charters,  the  tenor  of  which  is  to 
prevent  purveyors  from  infringing  upon  their  privileges  ;  and  if  they 
persist  in  so  doing,  they  are  Uable  to  punishment  from  those  whom 
they  seek  to  oppress.' 

Even  at  this  remote  period,  when  plate  was  not  introduced 
into  England,  and  when  the  luxury  of  forks  was  unknown  here, 
the  table  of  the  French  monarchy  upon  state  occasions,  is  said  to 
have  been  thus  served. 

'  Represent  to  yourself  a  spacious  hall,  the  walls  covered  with  the 
finest  silken  tapestries  ;  imagine,  at  certain  distances,  that  there  are 
Sideboards  for  wine,  laden  with  decanters  of  gold  and  silver ;  also 
sideboards  for  plate,  adorned  in  profusion  with  rich  jewellery,  pur- 
chased with  the  fines  paid  by  suitors.  Suppose  also,  under  a  high 
canopy  of  velvet,  several  tables  of  different  sizes,  to  which  you  as- 
cend by  steps  covered  with  the  richest  velvets  5  in  the  midst  of  these, 
and  under  a  festoon  of  golden  cloth,  place  a  table  for  the  king.  Is 
the  picture  complete  in  your  mind  ?  Well,  then,  behold  the  monarch 
approach  in  the  centre  of  his  grand  train ;  he  is  clothed  in  gar- 
ments shining  with  gold  and  jewels  5  he  sits,  the  crown  on  his  head, 
yet  placing  himself  below  the  archbishops  and  the  bishops,  although 
above  all  the  other  persons  assembled.  By  whom  think  you  he  is 
served  ?  By  the  great  nobles  of  the  realm  ?  No  :  by  dignitaries  of 
the  church  ?  No  :  those  who  attend  the  king  are  princes— even  his 
brothers  :  observe  the  immense  number  of  officers,  either  of  the  hall 
Or  kitchen,  clad  in  silk  vestments,  the  colours  of  their  respective 
fiincUons,  in  the  midst  of  the  Serjeants  at  arms,  or  of  guards  boldiBg 
maces  and  lances  in  their  hands,  or  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  servants 
-  who 
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whd  eftrry  torcb^  t^  UlumiBate  the  feast  j  all  theie  persons  come» 
go,  return,  pass  and  repass  each  other  without  the  slightest  disorder 
pr  confusion.  Meanwhile,  the  minstrels,  according  to  custom,  place 
their  silver  trumpets  to  their  lips,  and  by  their  flourishes  amuse  both 
the  guests  and  the  spectators. 

'Each  time  that  the  herald  cries  aloud  "  the  king  drinks/*  every 
indrvidoal  of  the  assembly  exclaims  ''long  live  the  king;"  as  in 
our  feast  of  the  Epiphany,  when  in  our  banquets  we  chuse  a  pretty 
child,  and  call  him  king.  At  the  last  course  of  the  feast,  the  hypo- 
eras  and  wine  are  served ;  and  the  king,  who  bad  washed  before  the 
repast,  washes  afterwards  :  grace  appropriated  to  royalty  is  then  said, 
and  wine  and  spices  are  handed  round.  Then  the  king  withdraws, 
preceded  by  the  ushers  and  esquires  of  the  body,  and  followed  by 
the  court  Meanwhile  the  queen  takes  her  repast,  on  solemn  occa* 
sions,  in  a  different  apartment  to  that  occupied  by  the  king  ;  sits  in 
the  midst  of  the  princesses  and  ladies,  whilst  a  sedate  male  person- 
age, at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  talks  to  her  seriously  upon  the 
actions  and  manners  of  celebrated  French  characters,  in  former 
times/— vol  ii.  p.  139. 

The  court  of  the  Dauphin  of  France,  similar  in  its  rc^gulations 
to  that  of  the  king,  is  described  as  forming  the  model  of  those 
held  by  the  other  princes  of  the  blood,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy, 
of  Brittany,  and  Lorraine,  the  Count  du  Foix^  and  of  the  King 
of  Navarre. 

'  With  regard  to  etiquette,  and  to  what  worldly  people  call  plea-> 
seres,  more  e^ecially  with  respect  to  cabals,  intrigues,  reports, 
accusations,  calumny,  malice,  wickedness,  this  court  represents;  in 
miniature,  that  of  the  monarch.' 

'  According  to  the  custom  of  all  large  and  well  arranged  esta- 
blishments, five  repasts  are  daily  served  in  the  household  of  the 
Dauphin.  First,  on  those  mornings  which  are  not  appointed  to  fast, 
there  is  breakfast,  then  dinner,  (which  is  a  corruption  of  decimer, 
from  dedm-heure,  or  the  repast  de  dix-heure)  after  whkh  there  is  a 
second  dinner,  (or  redescimrer  abbreviated  to  rescmrcTy)  then  supper 
(entitled  souper,  from  the  custom  of  providing  soup  for  that  occa- 
sion) ;  after  all,  comes  that  nocturnal  meal,  which  the  people  of  the 
world  have  adopted  in  imitation  of  our  fraternity,  and  have  called, 
like  us,  a  collation  3  although  they  make  not,  like  us,  collations  from 
the  sacred  writings,  and  from  theological  works.' — vol.  ii,  p.  126. 

But  this  picture  of  magnificence,  comfort,  and  order,  was 
BftoumfnUy  reversed  during  the  later  days  of  Charles  VI. 
Moral  causes,  the  operation  of  which  may  be  traced  in  the 
most  minute  circumatances,  contributed  to  the  decline  of  that 
prosperity  which  was  the  source  of  luxury.  The  court  of 
Charles  the  Wise,  distinguished  for  the  strictness  of  his  regula- 
tions, was  yet  cheered  and  refined  by  the  presence  of  the  fair 
nobiessCf  wli^ifi  that  beneroleut  and  discriminating  monarch 
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rescued  by  his  decrees  from  the  gloomy  castles  in  which  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  their  lords  to  immure  them,  upon  the 
slightest  offence  against  their  dignity  or  will.  At  the  time 
that  he  restored  these  fair  blossoms  to  their  genial  clime,  he 
enacted  the  utmost  strictness  of  deoortment,  enforced  the  most 
scrupulous  deference  to  female  modesty,  and  actually  banished 
one  of  his  courtiers  for  having  indul^d  in  improper  conversa- 
tion in  the  presence  of  ladies.  Whilst  investm^  the  supreme 
authority  with  the  importance  and  splendour  which  our  author 
describes,  the  monarch  was  simple  and  moderate  in  his  own 
habits,  correct  in  his  morals,  and  regular  in  his  devotional  ob« 
servances  :  he  possessed  also  the  virtue  of  economy,  he  regu« 
lated  the  private  expenditure  of  the  sovereign,  assigning  to 
his  pleasures  the  outhiy  of  thirty  livres  daily,  and  to  charity, 
one-third  of  that  sum.  But  this  wise  system  ceased  with  his 
existence :  luxury,  immorality,  frivolity  of  the  most  debasing 
character,  quickly  squandered  the  resources  of  the  treasury, 
and  destroyed  the  respect  and  estimation  towards  the  king ; 
and  Charles  VI.,  who  ascended  the  throne  invested  with  a 
greater  degree  of  power  and  honour  than  had  attended  the 
accession  of  his  father,  was  carried  to  the  grave,  after  a  long- 
and  unfortunate  life,  neither  mourned  by  any  of  his  sutnecta, 
nor  even  attended  to  the  tomb  by  any  prince  of  the  olood 
royal. 

M.  Monteil  has  collected  some  facts  relative  to  the  me- 
chanical arts  as  they  were  observed  at  this  period, — ^with 
^  regard  to  which  we  will  give  the  following  short  passage  : — 
'  Look  at  the  central  towns  of  France^  which  are  the  marts  of  our 
various  provinces ;  look  at  the  maritime  and  frontier  towns^  which 
constitute  the  great  commercial  resorts  both  of  France  and  of  the 
neighbouriDg  nations.  Observe^  also,  the  countries  which  are  be- 
tween Europe  and  Asia,  where  nature  has  fixed,  eternally,  the  commerce 
of  the  world  5  look  at  Syria,  at  Egypt,  more  especially,  on  account  of 
its  two  seas,  and  fine  river :  it  is  there  that  the  European  ships  resort 
to  carry  their  corn,  wine,  fruit,  skins,  fiirs,  stuffs,  hemp,  timber, 
resin,  amber,  iron,  copper,  lead,  pewter,  and,  what  is  to  be  regretted, 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  which  never  return.  It  is  from  the 
Egyptian  shores  that  they  transport  thousands  of  articles,  indispen- 
sable to  us, — such  as  cotton,  silk,  and  sugar,  the  produce  of  Egjrpt ; 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  pepper,  which  are  brought  from  the 
Indies.' 

Such  are  some  of  the  articles  imported  mentioned  in  this 
work.     We  also  learn  that 

'  The  sugar-cane  was  at  this  time  cultivated  in  the  islands  of 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Candia  and  Sicily  5  yet  this,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce  werie  chicly  brought  to  the  continental  ceiditries  frooft 
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Egypt^  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  European  traders^  and  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Grand  Turk,  who  exacted  great  tolls  upon  this  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise,  and  whO;  with  such  profits,  found  means  to 
support  the  standing  infidel  armies  which  then  occupied  the  Holy 
land.' — ^vol.  iu  p.  21. 

Many  amusing  instances  are  given  of  the  superstitions  of  the 
age.  The  following  ceremony  is  curious ;  it  relates  to  the 
abjorfttion  of  a  leper  : — 

*  Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  their  condition,  the  youthful 
daughter  of  a  graduate  of  onr  university  consented  to  marry  the  son 
of  a  rich  merchant ;  and  although  the  world  cried  shame,  the  mar* 
riage  was  completed ;  and  proving  at  first  happy,  all  objections  were 
silenced.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  hloom  of  health  which 
had  once  enlivened  the  countenance  of  the  young  man,  began,  how- 
ever, to  fede.  Heat,  irritation,  and  excoriations  proclaimed  at  length 
the  ravages  of  that  frightful  disease  which  was  brought  hither  from 
the  country  where  our  Saviour  perished. 

'  For  a  long  time  the  relations  of  the  poor  youth  endeavoured  to 
blind  themselves  to  his  situation,  but,  at  last,  the  symptoms  of 
leprosy  became  so  evident,  that  medical  assistance  was  indispensable. 
The  doctors  declared  that  the  interference  of  the  church  could  not 
be  avoided.  As  the  graduate  holds  the  office  of  advocate  to  the 
convent,  I  could  not  forbear  proffering  my  assistance  to  his  family 
on  this  occasion.  How  overwhelmed  with  compassion  was  I,  on 
beholding  the  condition  of  the  young  husband !  His  blooming 
cheeks  and  fair  eye-brows  were  defaced  by  the  scabia,  the  ravages  of 
which  upon  a  handsome  person,  depict  too  well  the  stains  with  which 
sin  suBies  the  pure  mind. 

*  Towards  the  afternoon  of  an  appointed  day,  a  numerous  assem-  ' 
blage  of  persons  being  collected,  the  ceremony  of  separating  this 
unfortunate  young  man  from  his  kindred  and  from  the  people  was 
performed. 

•The  leper,  clad  in  a  shroud,  awaited  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair. 
The  cleigy  of  his  parish  had  come  in  procession,  and  had  conducted 
him  to  the  church.  An  illuminated  bier  was  prepared,  in  which  the 
young  man  was  placed,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  which  dead 
bodies  usually  lie  in  state.  Then  masses  for  the  departed  were  sung, 
and  the  wonted  besprinklings  and  incense  offerings  were  made.  He 
was  then  led  by  the  bridge  of  Saint  Ladre,  without  the  town,  to  the 
small  house  which  he  was  to  occupy. 

'  On  arriving  at  the  door,  over  which  was  placed  a  little  clock, 
surmounted  by  a  cross,  the  leper,  before  casting  ofl^  his  garment, 
threw  himself  on  his  knees.  The  curate  who  attended  him  then 
made  an  affecting  discourse,  exhorting  him  to  patience,  reminding 
him  of  the  tribulation  of  Jesus  Christ,  pointing  out  to  him,  above  his 
head,  that  heaven  which  was  ready  to  receive  him,  the  abode  of  the 
afflicted  here>  where  there  will  be  neither  sickness  nor  leprosy,  where 
dl  will  be  eternally  pure  and  happy.    After  this  address  «m  coo- 
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^ddd/fthe  wifbrlvQate  youag  naB  threi^  off  his  dress,  pul  on  the 
babiliment  of  a  leper>  and  took  his  rattle,  (a  toy  similar  to  that  which 
pkildren  use)  ta  ^^ara  every  one  to  fly  at  his  approach,  Thea  the 
<{urB;te»  with  a  loud  voice,  proaeunced  in  these  terms  the  prohibitioDa 
ordered  by  the  ritual. 

'  I  forbid  thee  to  take  off  this  thy  dress  of  a  leper. 
"   '  I  forbid  thee  to  walk  bare-footed. 
■    *  I  fbrbkl  thee  to  pass  thrbugh  by-lanes  or  narrow  streets. 

'  I  forbid  thee  to  speak  to  any  one  who  faces  thee  to  the  windward. 
,  'I  forbid  thee  to  enter  into  any  churchy  monastery,  fair,  market ; 
or  into:  any  place  where  men  shall  be  assembled. 

'  I  forbid  thee  to  drink,  or  to  wash  thy  hands,  either  in  afountain> 
or  in  a  river. 

*  I  forbid  thee  to  handle  any  article  of  merchandise  before  thou 
hast  purchased  it. 

.  ^  I  forbid  thee  to  touch*  or  to  give  any  thing  to  children. 
'  I  forbid  thee  to  live  with  any  woman  except  thy  wife. 

*  Then  the  priest  gave  him  his  hand  to  kiss,  threw  a  shovel  of 
earth  upon  his  head,  and  closing  the  door,  recommended  him  to  the 
prayers  of  the  assisting  clergy.  All  the  bystanders  then  retired.' — ^voL 
1.  p.  8.* 

The  following  extract  is  also  curious,  as  it  relates  to  con^ 
Ventual  customs : — 

*  My  old  relation  from  the  square  of  St.  John  is  still  in  existence, 
and  she  intreated  me  to-day  to  dine  at  her  house.  In  compliance 
with  her  request,  I  went  thither,  and  met  an  elderly  nun,  whom  I 
mistook  at  first  for  a  widow.  She  proved  to  be  a  Benedictine, 
recently  arrived  from  the  marches  of  Maine,  where  her  convent  had 
been  pillaged  by  the  Bretons  and  the  English.  All  her  companions 
were  dispersed  We  inquired  why  they  had  abandoned  their  convent, 
which)  by  their  presence,  they  might  have  preserved  from  plunder, 
"  Trust  the  English  !"  replied  she  j  "they  are  a  pitiless  people  ;  be-» 
sides,  our  fortifications  were  worth  nothing,  although  they  had  cost 
us  so  much*  Our  deceased  abbess,  God  rest  her  soul !  knew  nothing  of 
military  defence.  She  made  her  walls  between  the  bastions  too  large> 
so  that  the  towers  afforded  no  mutual  protection.  We  told  her  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  clock  tower,  in  order  that  it  might 
also  serve  as  a.  watch  tower.  She  would  not  listen  to  it.  A  river 
flows  by  the  very  walls  of  the  convent :  you  would  suppose  that  our 
abbess  would  have  directed  its  course  into  the  moats  which  surround 
the  edifice.  She  was  blind  even  to  the  necessity  of  that  precaution. 
We  now  suffer  the  penalty  of  her  folly.  We  have  been  obliged  to  fly 
from  our  home,  and  to  trust  for  its  defence  to  a  handful  of  timid 
peasants,  who  surrendered  the  instant  that  they  saw  the  scaling  ladder 
applied  to  the  walb.  Had  we,"  continued  the  nun,  "encountered  this 


•  In  Europe^  dsring  tke  thirteenth  oeatwy,  there  were  cooputed,  seys  thb  tutboT) 
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'otamky  in  my  earUerdaya,  h  woiild  hste  been  saffieieat  to4}u|wfM 
the  assailants,  to  have  presented  ourselves  on  the  summit  of  a  lower« 
with  a  little  beU  in  our  hands^  menacing  our  fees  with  excommuni- 
cation. In  those  days  relics,  merely  exhibited  on  the  battlements, 
secured  the  safety  of  the  smallest  monasteries ;  but  now  nothing  is 
held  sacred  by  these  outlandish  and  warlike  people  (the  English)  ; 
they  have  already  burned  several  convents,  and  thrown  others  into 
confusion.  On  my  journey  hither,  the  day  being  far  spent,  I  rang 
the  bell  at  the  door  of  an  abbey  of  nuns  of  Saint  Bernard.  A  small 
grated  window  was  opened :  '*  My  sister,  will  you  give  me  an  asylum  >* 
"  VTho  are  you  ?"  replied  a  hoarse  voice.  "  I  am  the  sister  Agatha." 
A  young  archer  (the  person,  doubtless,  who  had  spoken  to  me)  put 
his  head  out  of  the  window,  which  he  closed  immediately,  and  the 
door  remained  fdso  closed.  In  the  adjacent  village  I  was  informed 
that  this  abbey  was  occupied  by  soldiers,  who^  after  having  stormed 
it,  were  consuming,  in  constant  revels,  the  provisions  which  they  had 
found  there.  Formerly,  monastic  institutions  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
consideration  which  they  have  now  lost.  When  monarchs  were  de« 
sirous  to  conclude  a  peace,  they  swore  to  observe  it,  and  the  oath  was 
taken  within  the  walls  of  a  monastery.  When  a  lady  of  rank  was 
charged  with  laxity  in  her  moral  conduct,  she  was  declared  innocent 
or  guilty,  according  to  the  proofs  which  were  exhibited  at  a  monastery. 
When  a  nobleman  escaped  firum  great  peril,  or  returned  from  distant 
warfare,  a  monastery  was  benefited  by  his  good  fortune.  So  soon  as 
the  first  Terdure  appeared,  the  villagers  hastened  to  carry  it  to  the 
gates  of  their  nearest  convent :  in  summer  they  offered  their  earliest 
vegetables,  in  autuma  their  finest  fruits^  to  the  saints  of  the  monas* 
tery.  In  winter,  when  they  killed  a  buck  or  a  boar,  they  carried  the 
beat  parts  of  the  animal  to  the  convent :  if  the  snow  covered  the 
ground,  they  hastened  to  clear  it  away  from  the  roads  which  lead  to 
the  convent,  and  thought  they  had  not  done  enough  unless  they  had 
given,  along  with  their  children,  their  cattle  and  their  lands  to  the 
convent.  All  were  for  the  convent — always  were  the  people  occupied 
for  the  convent.* ' 

The  unfortunate  Jews  experienced  the  effects  of  that  security 
and  prosperity  which  embioldened  the  clergy  to  expend  all 
their  rage  upon  this  persecuted  people.  Already  nearly  exter- 
minated in  the  reign  of  Louis  VI L,  and  expatriated  for  a  time 
by  the  command  of  Philip  Augustuts  they  were  preserved 
from  ruin  by  the  patronage  of  the  nobility,  wnom  they  found  it 
oqpedient  to  oblige  and  conciliate,  whilst  practising  the  most 
ttBconacionable  usury  among  the  less  powerful  classes. 

Restored  or  banished  at  sundry  times,  according  to  the  in- 
eHnation  or  policy  of  the  reigning  monarch,  the  insurrecticms  of 
the  people  occasionally  forced  these  unhappy  outcasts  from  the 
homes  in  which  they  had  been  domesticated.  A  still  more 
imtditdfa^e  sonetimef  awaited  them,  when  the  fiiry  of  into- 
...      I  lerance, 
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Ierance»  aggravated  by  personal  hatred,  broke  out  in  acti  of 
diabolical  revenge.  In  tne  town  of  Tours  several  of  these  un- 
fortunate wretches  were  burned  ;  and  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Chinon  an  immense  ditch  was  dug,  and  filled  with  combusti- 
bles, into  which  160  of  that  nation  were  plunged :  the  fetal 
spark  was  then  kindled,  and  the  whole  were  consumed.  Desra« 
dation  of  every  species,  even  if  life  were  permitted,  awaited 
this  devoted  race,  and  all  the  varieties  of  death  and  dishonour 
were  their  portion.  In  several  provinces  of  France,  especially 
in  Aquitaine,  they  ran  upon  them  as  if  they  had  been  wild  beasts, 
and  butchered  them  in  tne  most  barbarous  manner.  Thus  pur« 
sued,  it  is  astonishing  that  the  Jews  continued  to  retude  m  a 
country  where  such  outrages  against  them  were  frequent,  and 
often  unpunished.  Yet  they  remained  chiefly  in  the  southern 
provinces,  and  by  degrees  established  themselves  not  only  there, 
out  in  various  other  parts  of  France.  The  most  invidious  dis* 
tinctions  were  still,  however,  enforced;  and  when  the  burgesses 
permitted  the  residence  of  this  wretched  people  in  the  towns, 
they  compelled  the  wearing  of  a  badge,  generally  two  folds 
of  yellow  felt  on  the  dress,  a  mark  for  the  jeers  and  derision 
of  the  multitude.  They  were  prohibited  from  employing 
Christians  to  suckle  their  children  :  nor  could  they  even  bathe 
in  the  rivers,  so  rigorous  were  the  restrictions.  The  most  trivial 
offences  were  visited  with  unexampled  severity,  and  if  the  fatal 
sentence  was  passed  on  one  of  their  order,  he  was  hunff  up  be* 
tween  two  dogs,  as  an  aggravation  of  punishment.  The  confis- 
cation of  their  goods  was  then,  as  in  England,  a  daily  occur- 
rence. But  the  love  of  excessive  gsun  seems,  in  their  days 
of  exclusion  from  Christian  society,  to  have  been  the  inbred, 
irretrievable  vice  of  the  whole  order ;  and  to  check  their  excessive 
usury  it  was  necessary  to  enact  that  the  interests  of  their  weekly 
loans  should  be  restricted  to  twopence  in  the  pound  ;  and  they 
were  prohibited  from  receiving  as  pledges  either  the  vases,  or 
other  ornaments  of  a  church,  ploughshares,  or  soiled  clothes. 
Even  the  decrees  which  recalled  them  to  France  named  them 
in  the  most  contemptuous  terms,  and  alluded  to  the  facility  with 
which  they  might  be  re-driven  from  the  country  when  a  certain 
number  of  years  should  have  expired;  and  yet  it  was  thought  no 
shame  or  injustice  to  make  this  stiff-necked  people  the  unwilling 
instrumente  of  benefit  to  the  state.  Thus,  when  the  bridge  <tf 
Hotel  Dieu  was  required  over  the  river  Seine  at  Paris,  five  of 
the,  richest  were  condemned  upon  pretext  of  their  religious 
offences,  their  property  confiscated  and  appropriated  to  the 
construction  of  that  fabric. 
These  acts  were  not  the  only  evidences  of  an  iniperftct 
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kgbl&tion.  Duels  had  at  one  time  become  so  frequent  as  to 
require  particular  enactments  for  their  prevention  :  as,  for 
eiample»  when  the  debt  about  which  any  dispute  occurred 
did.  not  amount  to  fivepence.  The  regulation  of  the  mode 
in  which  this  barbarous  custom  might  be  maintained  had 
emgaged  the  attention  of  several  of  the  rrench  kings.  In  120df 
Plulip  Augustus  had  restricted  the  length  of  the  club,  with 
which  sinffle  combat  was  then  pursued,  to  three  feet ;  and  in 
1260,  Saint  Louis  abolished  the  practice  of  deciding  civil  mat- 
ters by  duelling.  With  the  revival  of  literature  and  of  the 
arts,  national  manners  became  ameliorated,  and  duels  neces- 
sarily declined.  It  was  still,  however,  not  unusual  for  the 
French  to  promote  or  to  behold  those  single  combats  over  which 
the  pages  of  romance  have  thrown  a  delusive  charm,  and  which 
were,  m  early  times,  hallowed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  by 
their  accompanying  superstitious  ceremonies.  When  any  quar- 
rel had  been  referred  to  this  mode  of  decision,  the  parties  met 
on  the  appointed  day,  and  frequently  in  an  open  space,  over- 
shadowed by  the  walls  of  a  convent,  which  thus  lent  its  sanc- 
tion to  the  bloody  scene.  From  day-break  the  people  were  gene- 
rally employed  in  erecting  scaffolds  and  stages,  and  in  placing 
themselves  upon  the  towers  and  ramparts  of  the  adjacent  build- 
ings. About  noon,  the  cavalcade  was  usually  seen  to  arrive  at  the 
door  of  the  lists;  then  the  herald  cried,  *  Let  the  appellant 
appear,'  and  his  summons  was  answered  by  the  entrance  of  the 
cnallenger,  armed  cap-a-pie,  the  escutcheon  suspended  from 
his  neck,  his  visor  lowered,  and  an  image  of  some  national 
saint  in  his  hand.  He  was  allowed  to  pass  within  the  lists,  and 
conducted  to  his  tent.  The  accused  person  likewise  appeared, 
and  was  led  in  the  same  manner  to  his  tent.  Then  the  nerald. 
Id  his  robe  embroidered  with  fleur-de-lis,  advanced  to  the  centre 
of  the  lists,  and  exclaimed,  *  Oyez,  oyez  !  lords,  knights,  squires, 
people  of  all  condition,  our  sovereign  lord,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  King  of  France,  forbids  you,  on  pain  of  death  or  confisca- 
tion of  goods,  either  to  cry  out,  to  speak,  to  cough,  to  spit,  or 
to  make  signs.'  During  a  profound  silence,  in  which  nothing 
but  the  murmurs  of  the  unconscious  streamlet,  or  the  chirping 
of  birds  micht  be  heard,  the  combatants  quitted  their  tents,  to 
take  individually  the  two  first  oaths.  When  the  third  oath  was 
to  be  administered,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  meet,  and  for 
the  marshal  to  take  the  right  hand' of  each  and  to  place  it  on 
,the  cross.  Then  the  functions  of  the  priest  began,  and  the 
usual  address,  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  angry  passions  of 
.the  champions,  and  to  remind  them  of  their  common  depen- 
4Mce  <m  the  Supreme  Being,  may  have  tended  to  benefit  the 
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b3r8laiideni,  aHhoBgh  it  generally  £uled  oF  its  effect  with  tha 
combatants. 

If  ^  parties  persisted,  the  last  oath  was  administered.  The 
combatants  were  obliged  to  swear  solemnly  that  they  had 
tieither  about  them  nor  their  korsesi  stone,  nor  hero,  nor 
charm,  nor  invocation ;  and  that  they  would  fight  only  with 
their  bodily  strength,  their  weapons,  and  their  horses.  The 
crucifix  and  breviary  were  then  presented  to  them  to  kiss,  the 
parties  retired  into  their  tents,  the  heralds  littering  their  last 
admonition  to  exertion  and  courage,  and  the  challengers  rushed 
forth  from  their  tents,  which  were  immediately  dragged  from 
within  the  lists.  Then  the  marshal  of  the  field  having  cried 
out  ^  Let  them  pass,  let  them  pass,'  the  seconds  retired.  The 
combatants  instantly  mounted  their  horses,  and  the  contest 
commenced. 

In  most  criminal  cases,  the  supposed  delinquent  was  referred 
to  the  church;  and  although  the  ordeal  by  fire  was  almost 
abolished,  the  horrors  of  torture  were  substituted.  And  if  the 
evidence  of  more  than  one  witness  were  adduced,  the  ouestion^ 
that  cruel  and  often  fatal  temptation  to  falsehood  ana  infamy^ 
was  administered  in  all  its  terrible  force.  This  way  was  then 
deemed  the  most  expeditious, — ^for  not  to  enter  minutely  into 
the  intricate  details  respecting  French  legislature,  which  M. 
M onteil  has  given  -elaborately,  how,  indeed,  could  justice  be 
expected,  when  the  judges  were  seldom  appointed  by  merits 
their  offices  being  hereditary,  and  instances  being  not  unfre« 
quent  of  their  purchasing  them  from  the  king  ? 

From  M.  Monteil's  observations  on  the  education  of  youth,  it 
app^rs,  that  under  the  tutelage  of  a  master  of  the  novices,  the 
sons  of  respectable  or  of  opulent  parents  were,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  France,  bred  up  in  convents.  Instructed  in  Latin  from 
the  a^  of  nine  or  ten  years,  the  young  student  became  ^miliar 
with  It  from  its  association  with  music,  his  psalter  being  taught 
him  in  that  language,  in  which  also  it  was  the  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Monks  to  converse.  After  the  acquisition  of 
Latin,  and  likewise  of  Greek,  which  appears  to  have  been  at 
this  time  more  sedulously  cultivated  in  France  than  in  Eng- 
land, the  addition  of  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  Arabic 
tongue  was  thought  to  be  desirable,  in  an  age  of  superstition 
when  the  crusades  were  still  in  memory,  and  when  pilgrimages 
were  in  hi^h  repute.  Yet  Latin  might  almost  have  been 
deemed  sufficient,  since  the  inhabitants  of  Poland,  Hunsary, 
and  Germany  conversed  fluently  in  that  language ;  and  all  the 
better-informed  classes  SLtnong  the  oriental  nations  were  ac- 
quainted with  it.  After  proficiency  in  these  and  other  stu- 
dies 
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dks  had  been  aoqoired  within  the  }»«cioct8  of  the  donyenl*  it 
wu  usual  to  send  the  pupils  to  some  oonsiderable  school  in  the 
town,  where  a  course  of  rhfitorio,  higic,  metaphjsict^  and  nat 
tural  philosophy  j)repared  the  capaoity  of  the  youth  to  receiye 
such  an  initiation  into  theology  and  etoioa  as  aocorded  widt  the 
notions  of  those  times.  The  science  of  mathematics  was  thea 
incnJoated  with  caution^  and  but  rarely  $  or  even  in  priiracy.  -  *  I 
will  not,'  says  the  Cordelier  of  Tours,  speaking  the  -sentuneots 
of  his  age,  *  persuade  you  from  teaching  mathematics,  i/you 
are  determiued  upon  it ;  but  such  instruction  n^ust  be  giveg 
with  precaution,  aud  with  prudence — ^th^t  is,  in  a  retired  aoartr 
ment,  without  permitting  that  geometrical  figures,  algecoraie 
letters,  or  conjunctions  should  be  traced  oq  the  walk  or  floors. 
The  character  of  no  person  should  be  endangered  ;  more  espe^ 
cially  ought  one  to  guard  against  attaching  to  any  person  the 
imputation  of  sorcerj^.* 

After  a  partial  initiation  into  these  studies,  a  course  of  im- 
provement at  the  University  of  Paris  was  deemed  essential  to 
complete  the  education  of  those  who  aspired  either  to  honours 
in  the  church  or  in  the  state.  The  University  of  Paris,  at  this 
time,  stood  high  in  repute,  and  was  the  resort,  not  only  of  the 
young  French  literati,  but  of  the  high-bom  and  the  studious 
portion  of  the  community  in  England.  That  of  Saragossa; 
rising  in  estimation  and  established  on  the  same  plan,  and  with 
the  same  statutes  as  the  University  of  Paris,  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, compared  to  its  model,  although  favoured  by  the  peculiar 
patronage  of  the  kings  of  Arragon.  To  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  offered  in  the  capital,  the  young  student  was  obliged 
to  pursue  a  course  of  reading  selected  from  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Duns  Scotus,  Abelard,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzen,  and  other  metaphysicians  and  theologians^ 
Meanwhile,  all  the  polite  branches  of  literature  were  uncultir 
vated,  and  almost  unknown.  The  theatre,  more  particularly 
the  criterion  of  taste,  in  an  age  when  the  progress  of  literature 
was  impeded  by  the  absence  of  the  printing  press,  betrayed 
that  deficiency  of  refined  taste,  and  fondness  for  scenic  diversions, 
'which  characterize  a  nation  scarcely  emerging  from  barbarism. 
Confined  chiefly  to  the  clergy,  it  was  either  made  by  them  the 
vehicle  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  in  a  form  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  rather  of  children  than  of  men ;  or  it  was 
renderea  the  means  of  repressing  heresy,  or  of  alluring  novi- 
ciates to  th^  conventual  vows.  These  modes  of  spiritual 
diversion  were  but  partially  approved  by  the  cleargy,  who 
reasonably  drtsaded  the  kindling  of  that  spark  jof  enthusiasm 
which  stimulateB  within  the  youthful  bofom  the  inoUnation  kf 
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worldly  pleasures.  But  the  popular  taate  proved  predominant : 
and  even  the  cloistered  monies  relieved  the  monotony  of  their 
mechanical  existence  by  representations^  of  which  the  honour  of 
their  order  and  profession  was  the  theme,  but  in  which  many 
ooUatentl  circumstances,  more  beguiling  to  the  fancy,  were  in- 
troduced. The  ancient  Mystery,  still  so  attractive  to  the  French, 
fa  described  with  consiaeraUe  animation  in  the  following 
ektract: — 

*  What  a  splendid  f^te  was  given  by  Philip  the  Fair,  at  Paris,  in 
celd>ratk>n  of  his  son's  knighthood,  I  know  not  if  any  entertain- 
ments have  been  since  given  superior,  or  even  equal  in  magnificence. 
Thus,  brother,  tell  me,  do  you  remember  it?  We  were  both  so 
young ; .  you,  indeed  younger  than  myself,  a  fisu^t  which  it  does  not 
displease  you  to  hear. 

*  At  Tours,  this  f^te  was  the  subject  of  conversation  for  many  years 
afterwards  :  my  father,  who  was  present,  delighted,  especially 
among  his  family  and  friends,  to  recall  the  minutest  details  of  that 
part  of  the  amusements  which  had  pleased  him  most ;  this,  I  believe, 
was  the  great  Mystery  represented  in  a  gay  theatre  hung  with  rich 
tapestry  which  had  been  woven  in  the  midst  of  the  meadow,  or 
rather  island  of  N6tre  Dame.  In  the  piece,  according  to  my  father, 
the  various  scenes  which  life  presents,  were  enacted  :  mechanics  with 
their  tools,  doctors  with  their  phials,  officers  of  justice  with  their 
warrants,  warriors  with  .  their  swords,  ecclesiastics  with  their  copes, 
and  the  soul  personified  by  the  emblem  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  animals  the  fox,  successively  an  apprentice,  a  boy,  a  master,  a 
warden  of  a  company,  an  apothecary,  a  wild  boar,  a  surgeon,  a  phy- 
sician, a  proctor,  an  advocate,  a  judge,  a  president,  a  clerk,  a  monk^ 
an  abbot,  a  bishop,  an  archbishop,  or  the  pope  himself ;  yet  still  re- 
taining his  native  attributes ;  perpetually  allowing  his  long  tail  to 
escape  from  beneath  his  clothes,  or  his  little  ears,  always  showing 
bis  lively  and  sagacious  eyes,  and  ever  devouring  eggs  and  poultry. 
"  Imagine,"  added  my  father,  '^  here  and  there  groups  of  kings  of  the 
beaux,  rakes  in  their  shirts,  wild  men  surrounded  by  young  Parisians, 
nymphs  of  Paris  forming  different  dances  and  movements,  and  in  the 
distance,  the  venerable  figure  of  Adam,  contemplating  his  descend- 
ants of  the  fourteenth  century  thus  attired,  and  in  masquerade." 
Hell  was  also  represented  like  a  vast  lake  of  sulphur,  of  pitch,  and  of 
fire :  in  the  midst  of  its  dark  waves  was  a  deep  cavern,  opening  its 
formidable  mouth,  through  which  legions  of  devils,  laden  with  souls, 
were  passing  and  repassing,  and  my  father,  who  had  an  excellent 
memory  and  much  wit,  imitated  the  torments  and  groans  of  the 
damned,  with  so  much  skill,  that  one  both  saw  and  heard  them.  I 
must  also  add,  that  one  perceived,  as  it  were,  when  he  spoke,  the 
smell  of  that  thick,  humid,  and  offensive  atmosphere  which  is  related 
to  proceed  firom  the  regions  of  darkness. 

'  My  father  loved  also  to  render  a  tribute  of  justice  to  the  pioua 
genius  of  the  Farisian  artists,  who  had  represented  Jesus  Christ  in 
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^  infieincy,  9o  simple^  so  lovely,  a  chaplet  on  his  arm,  talking,  stniling, 
eating  apples  with  his  mother.  Then,  in  his  passion  so  gentle,  so 
touching,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  cries  and  shouts,  with  pardon  on 
his  lips ;  lastly,  in  the  day  of  his  triumph,  breaking  through  the 
vaults  of  death,  quitting  bis  tomb,  mounting  to  the  skies  in  the 
brilliancy  of  his  power,  and  leaving  on  earth  Pilate  clothed  in  his 
judge's  robes  ;  Caiphas  with  his  mitre;  Herod  with  his  crown  upon 
his  head, — a  terrible  lesson  to  iniquitous  judges,  to  wicked  priestSi 
and  to  bad  kings. 

'  At  this  time  the  taste  for  theatrical  representations  was  general ; 
and  at  Tours,  our  civil  authorities,  in  imitation  of  their  brethren 
elsewhere,  acted  the  Mystery  of  the  Apostles  in  prayer.  I  was  then 
fifteen  years  of  age,  engaged  in  the  study  of  rhetoric.  I  was  attired 
as  St.  John  ;  and  I  can  never  forget  that  I  and  my  companions 
were  six  long  hours  on  our  knees,  without  eating  or  drinking,  in 
public  devotion.  But  behold  !  another  spectacle  ! — when  we  quitted 
the  stage,  the  young  girls  came  in  crowds  to  embrace  the  apostles, 
willing  or  unwilling ;  I  defended  myself  vigorously  both  with  feet 
and  hands,  for  I  purposed  to  become  a  Cordelier :  nevertheless,  1 
saluted  no  fewer  than  thirty  young  damsels  ^  and,  my  brother,  will 
you  believe  me  ?  the  impression,  although  I  relate  what  happened 
sixty  years  ago,  is  not  entirely  efiisiced.  Often  have  I,  in  the  pulpit, 
cited  this  fiEu:t,  as  a  proof  of  the  dangers  incident  to  the  seductions  of 
the  other  sex. 

'  During  the  calamitous  reigns  of  Philip  de  Valois,  and  his  son 
John,  the  theatres  declined,  but  revived  under  Charles  the  Wise,  and 
have  more  especially  under  Charles  VI.  who  goes  so  frequently 
with  bis  young  queen,  and  his  young  court,  to  the  new  mysteries, 
represented  periodically  at  St.  Maur.  It  is  now  designed,  according 
to  report,  to  establish  regular  theatricals  at  Paris ;  doubtless,  such  a 
scheme  is  greatly  desired  at  Tours. 

'The  four  mendicant  orders,  who  consider  themselves  as  more 
particularly  responsible  for  the  safety  of  Christianity,  have  taken 
alarm  at  this  plan.  We,  the  chiefs  and  deans  of  the  four  convents, 
have  successively  assembled  upon  the  questions.  Neither  the  Jaco- 
bins nor  the  Cordeliers  have  made  any  resolution  upon  the  subject ; 
but,  to-day,  a  decision  was  made  by  the  Augustines,  that  they  should 
oppose  every  species  of  spectacular  diversion.' 

The  Mystery  of  the  Cordeliers  is  thus  described : — 

*  In  imitation  of  the  Clerks  of  Parliament  in  Paris,  or  in  Basoche, 
who  mount  upon  the  marble  table  of  the  hall,  in  the  palace  where 
our  kings  hold  their  solemn  festivals,  our  young  people  (of  the  con- 
vent) mounted  upon  a  great  table  in  the  refectory,  and  when  all  our 
numerous  community  were  ranged  and  seated  around,  they  began  to 
act. 

*  In  the  first  scene  a  youth  is  retained  in  the  world  by  demons,  under 
the  form  of  women,  dignities,  honours,  ambition,  fortune,  and  riches. 
Saint  Francis,  with  a  powerful  arm^  leads  him  away,  and  makes  him 
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enter  within  the  cloister.  A  new  scene  begins :  the  boy  baa  his  hair 
cttt— -they  make  a  beautiful  coronet  of  his  fair  locks ;  a  repast^  a  ban- 
quet, to  honour  his  reception.  Another  scene — still  greater  j.oy — ^his 
profession.  Other  scenes  are  occupied  with  the  chapter,  the  elec- 
tions. My  brother,  I  perceived  that  the  thoughtless  boys  acted  well, 
loo  wdLly  the  entrances  and  the  exits,  the  whispers,  flatteries,  artifices, 
and  intrigues  of  the  world.  Then  I  raised  my  arm,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
commanded  that  they  should  retire.  The  piece  continues,  with  new 
scenes,  representing  successively  the  dignity  of  sacristan,  chantry, 
reader,  vicar,  guardian,  visitor,  provincial^  and  generaL  In  every 
new  scene  the  Cordelier  appears  in  a  new  dress.  When  he  becomes 
general  of  the  order,  he  contemplates  the  world,  as  it  were,  at  his 
feet  We  all  smiled.  Then  the  decline  of  age  is  represented.  In 
every  successive  scene  the  Cordelier  bends,  sinks,  and  drops.  At  last, 
he  is  beheld  extended  upon  his  death-bed  :  the  devil  is  there  bellow- 
ing ;  he  wishes  to  overturn  the  vessel  of  holy  water,  but  the  blessed 
water  wets  him  :  he  wishes  to  extinguish  the  candles>  but  he  bums 
his  claws.  The  Cordelier  dies.  On  seeing  his  soul  ascend  to  heaven, 
the  devil  makes  a  thousand  grimaces,  with  which  the  spectators  are 
dismissed  gay  and  satisfied.' — ^Vol.  i.  p.  830. 

The  descriptions  given  in  this  work  of  the  various  towns  and 
DTOvinces  of  Prance,  abound  with  curious  information,  chiefly  of 
local  interest.  A  favourable  specimen  of  the  powers  of  the 
author  occurs  in  his  picture  of  Paris  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
This  gay  capital,  even  at  that  time,  was  far  more  attractive  than 
London,  from  the  superiority  of  its  shops,  the  variety  of  its 
amusements,  and  above  all,  from  the  vivacious  character  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  past  ages  cannot  be  rendered 
too  familiar  to  us  :  we  may  not  aiscover  much  in  them  to  imi* 
tate,  yet  we  majr  find  in  them  the  sources  of  our  most  approved 
and  most  beneficial  institntions  and  practices.  A  knowledge  of 
the  superstitions,  the  prejudices,  and  even  of  the  vices  of  former 
times  may  warn  us  from  falling  anew  into  the  errors  of  intoler- 
ance, ana  may  enhance  our  value  of  a  spirit  of  intelligence  and 
exertion,  by  proving  to  us  how  intimately  it  is  connected  with 
refined  ana  just  notions  of  honour,  and  with  that  more  rigid 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  which  the  improved  feelings  of  later 
ages  have  introduced  and  cherished. 
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Art.  VII. — Obras  Dramaticas  y  Lyricas  de  D.  Leandro  Fer* 
nandez  de  Moratiuj  entre  los  Arcades  de  Roma  Inarco 
Celemo.     Urdca  edicion  reconodda  por  el  Autor.    3  torn  ♦. 

THE  elder  Moratin  was»  on  his  death,  succeeded  by  his  sod» 
Don- Leandro,  who  had,  from  his  childhood,  dispUyed  the 
moet  promising  talents  for  literature  and  poetry.  A  year  before 
his  Other's  deaths  in  1779,  he  luui  stood  competitor  for  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  Spanish  Academy^  for  the  best  poem  on 
the  capture  of  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Though 
his  poem,  written  under  the  assumed  name  of  P«  Efren  de 
Lamar  y  Morante^  did  not  carry  the  prize,  yet  it  met  with  the 
honooiBole  distinction  of  being  r>rinted  by  tne  Academy.  The 
author,  however^  has  not  deemed  it  worthy  of  insertion  among 
his  works ;  but  alludes  to  it  in  a  note,  as  conspicuous  for  some 
of  those  defects  for  which  he  criticizes  the  Spanish  poets  f  in 
general. 
The  academicians  were  not  the  only  judges  who  appreciated 

*  la  the  pages  of  a  contemponiy  Joarnal  we  hvm  recently  perused  an  article  on 
Spanish  Comedy.  As  we  Tery  much  affect  Spanish  literature,  we  do  not  desire  that 
•neneoos  opinioiis  on  this  head  should  be  promulgated ;  and,  therefore,  we  do  not 
acmple  to  say,  that  a  paper  more  blundering  and  faulty  never  issued  from  the  press.  If 
we  won\d,  we  are  in  condition  to  prove-i-that  not  only  does  every  page  teem  with  th« 
grossest  and  most  shameful  errors,  but  that  the  editor  does  not  know  what  he  has  been 
inaeiiing  in  the  pages  of  his  Journal ; — and  the  writer  of  the  article  has  never  read  a 
single  one  of  the  vc^umes  which  he  so  boastingly  mentions ;  or,  having  read  any  one  of 
them,  that  he  has  not  understood  a  single  passage  of  their  contents :  and  this  we  say 
deliberately,  with  this  sentence  staring  us  in  the  face : — '  A  aente  of  duty — of  the  heavy 
rttfmmbihtff  rmtmg  on  ms— mi  thm  freely  egpreuing  ottrtehet  on  the  miifject  we  have 
9eieciedf  has  ctnued  tts  to  pa$a  days  md  weeks  m  the  perusal  of  those  authors* 

If  so,  the  writers  brains,  doubtless,  have  been  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  the  servant 
in  Terence : — '  Plenns  rimarum  sum---hnc  atque  illuc  perfluo.'  All  his  reading  has  run 
sat  immediately  on  its  entrance,  and  his  brains  have  been  left  as  dry  as  they  were  pre- 
▼ioBsly  to  that  process  of  percolation.  It  is  lamentable  for  literature  when  such  psaudo- 
critics  arrogate  to  themselves  the  ofSce  of  '  directors  of  the  public  taste.'  We  are  only 
lindered  fnm  the  task  o(  exposition  by  want  of  space ;  but  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
■adertaka  it,  if  called  upon.  We  did,  indeed,  suspect  one  individual  of  having  been  the 
writer  of  this  article  (as  we  knew  him  to  be  a  writer  in  that  Journal^  and  we  fairly 
pot  the  question  to  him ;  but  he  assured  us  of  his  innocence  of  the  deea. 

Art.  III.,  in  the  same  Number  of  this  sane  Journal,  is  on  the  Spanish  Novelists. 
Woald  it  not  have  been  better  for  the  writer  and  editor  to  have  had  the  manly  candour 
to  tell  their  readers,  that  the  essence  of  the  paper  had  been  abstracted  from  the  *  Ociosi,' 
sad  the  *  Repertorio  Americano '  ?  The  proceedings  of  this  Review  remind  one  of  good 
old  Aototycm,  in  the  play,  whose  livelihood  was  gained  by  vending  articles--Dot  his 
Isptimate  property. 

-f-  This  poem  u  printed  in  tha  collection  of  the  works  of  Eloquence  and  Poetry^ 
rewarded  by  the  Spanish  Academy.  Moratin  has  also  omitted  the  insertion  of  his  poem 
Is  the  *  Shsde  of  Nebon,'  one  oi  the  best  effusions  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  of 
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the  rising  merit  of  the  youthful  Moratin.     The  literary  circle, 
which  assembled  at  the  house  of  his  father,  found  much  to 

J  raise  in  the  poem  of  *  Don  Efren»"  and  some  of  them  gave 
is  piece  the  preference  to  that  which  had  carried  the  prize. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  ventured  to  declare  himself  to  his  mther 
as  the  author,  in  proof  of  which  he  produced  the  rough  copy  of 
the  poem  ;  and  from  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  object 
of  his  earliest  predilection.  Deprived  of  the  literary  aid  of 
his  father,  who  wished  to  dissuade  him  from  pursuits  so  unpro- 
fitable, in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  he  cultivated  the  friend- 
ship  of  the  learned  Conti,  a  man  of  exquisite  taste  and  classical 
attainments.  He  soon  evinced  his  aptitude  for  learning ;  and 
in  1782  presented  his  *  Leccion  Poetica  *  to  the  Academy,  again 
contending  for  the  prize,  under  the  assumed  name  of  D.  Meliton 
Fernandez.  This  composition  gained  him  the  Academy's 
accessit ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  is  superior,  both  in  plan  and 
execution,  to  that  of  *  Don  Pablo  Forner,'  which  obtained  the 
prize.  The  *  Leccion  Poetica  '  is  a  satire  against  the  defects  of 
Castilian  Poetry;  and,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  collection  of 
Moratin's  works,  has  evidently  undergone  many  judicious  cor- 
rections by  the  author.  It  was  the  only  good  work  of  the  kind 
in  the  Castilian  language,  till  the  recent  appearance  of  the 
*  Poetica'  of  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  published  at  Paris. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Moratin  are  also  among  his  youthful 
productions  ;  for  a  contemporary*,  who  wrote  in  17o7,  men- 
tions, that  he  had  seen  the  *  Viejo  y  la  Nina;'  and  in  1794, 
another  writer  speaks  in  favourable  terms  of  *  El  Caf^,'  *  El 
Baron,'  and  *  La  Mojigata.*  These  first  efiFusions  of  his  drama- 
tic genius  he  ceased  not  to  correct  and  polish,  even  to  theyear 
1825,  when  he  published  the  collection  now  before  us.  From 
his  earliest  youth,  however,  he  had  submitted  its  contents  to  the 
judgment  of  various  literary  characters,  and,  among  others,  of 
the  learned  Estala,  at  the  Esculapian  College  of  Madrid.  It  is 
probable,  that  from  these  connexions  originated  Moratin's  in- 
tercourse with  Diego  Qodoy,  brother  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
The  patronage  of  both  these  nobles  was  equally  extended  to  him. 
Notwithstanding  the  charge  of  servility  and  sycophancy  to  the 
great,  so  often  brought  agaijQst  the  poet,  we  think  that,  in 
every  instance  where  he  availed  himself  of  court  favour,  he  did 
so  without  any  compromise  of  independence  or  character.  In  a 
poem  written  in  old  Spanish,  dedicated  to  the  Prince,  with  some 
other  pieces,  so  far  from  expressing  himself  in  servile  terms,  he 
refuses  (though  requested  by  him)  to  translate  into  Castilian 

*  Sempere;  in  his  <  Biblioteca '  of  Authors  corresponding  to  the  reign  of  Cbarlee  III. 

some 
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some  Greek  lines  composed  by  a  Spanish  courtier,  compliment- 
ing the  Prince  on  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  High- Admiral. 
In  a  note  to  the  same  Poem,  in  which  he  celebrates  the  nuptials 
of  the  ^Eivourite  of  Charles  IV.  with  the  daughter  of  Philip  V., 
Moratin  thus  speaks  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  : — 

'  Whilst  that  personage  enjoyed  the  favour  of  his  sovereign^  and 
disposed  at  will  of  the  chief  offices  in  the  state^  literary  men  and 
artists,  with  prelates,  magistrates,  military  officers,  ministers,  ambas- 
SMlors  and  grandees,  were  suitors  for  his  f&vour.' 

This  was  naturally  to  be  expected — *  where  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.*  But,  from  among 
these,  Godoy  distinguished  Moratin  by  marks  of  peculiar 
esteem.  This  distinction  Moratin  strove  to  merit  and  preserve 
by  honourable  means;  and,  on  the  subsequent  disgrace  of 
Godoy,  he  took  every  opportunity  of  expressing  his  grateful 
recollection  of  the  benefits  he  had  formerly  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  fallen  minister ; — a  sentiment  wnich  survived  the 
enjoyment  of  those  benefits ;  for  the  poet  soon  found  himself 
stripped  of  all  that  could  awaken  the  envy  of  ordinary  men. 
He  left  his  country  to  travel.  In  one  of  his  epistles  to  his 
friend  Jovellanos,  he  points  out  to  him  the  course  he  had  pur- 
sued, in  a  strain  of  placid  feeling: — 

*  LfCt  these  unpolish'd  lays,  which  now  I  pen, 
UnchastenM  by  thy  learned  rule,  reveal 
My  truth  and  constancy,  and  soon  may  heaven 
Occasion  grant  me  to  behold  thee,  and  recall. 
In  unrestricted  converse  with  my  friend, 
Whate'er  the  ever-varying  scenes  of  earth 
Have  laid  before  my  view.     From  native  shores 
To  those  the  Seine's  tumultuous  billows  bathe, 
Deep  stain'd  with  blood — from  Britain's  daring  sons. 
The  Ocean-Lords,  unto  the  Northern  Sea ; — 
From  th*  unfathom'd  Rhine — to  snow-crown'd  summits 
Of  the  Apennines — and  thither  where  a  stream 
Of  burning  lava  overflows  the  plain 
Round  tuneful  Naples,  I  have  wander'd  long. 
And  visited  *mong  tribes  and  nations  various. 
Useful  science  have  I  gain*d,  ne  er  taught 
By  Learning  in  her  sheltered  groves  -,  for  there 
None  ever  see  the  wide  distinction  caused 
By  climate,  worship,  arts,  opinions,  laws. 
These  cbaogeful  themes  are  leam*d  by  him  alone. 
Who  gains  from  man  his  knowledge  of  mankind.* 
On  his  return  to  Spain,  he  received  the  appointment  of  prin- 
cipal secretary  interpreter,  which  he  filled  to  the  general  satis- 
&ction«     He  remained  in  Madrid  during  the  reign  of  Joseph 

Bonaparte, 
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Bonaparte,  by  whose  government  he  was  made  librarian  to  the 
king ;  but  after  the  famous  battle  of  Baylen,  he  withdrew  to 
the  Ebro,  and  in  1813  to  Valencia.  From  this  city  he  was 
compelled,  by  General  Elio,  to  retire  to  Barcelona,  where  he 
remained,  performing  occasional  joumies  to  France,  till  the 
year  1821,  when,  after  publishing  the  beautiful  edition  of  his 
father's  works,  he  removed  to  Bourdeaux,  and  last  year  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  On  his  departure  for  France,  he  composed 
his  feeling  elegy,  called  ^  A  las  Musas,'  in  which  he  bids  a  final 
fEffewell  to  their  hitherto  enthralling  influence. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents  of  hb  collected 
works,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  Moratin  is  con- 
sidered the  author  of  the  ^  Auto  da  f^  de  Logroiio,'  with  the 
notes  of  Bacheller  Gines  de  Posadilla,  which,  by  their  sharp 
irony  and  delicate  satire,  are  worthy  of  that  writer,  who,  in 
the  comedy  of  the  ^  Mojigata,*  has  renaered  another,  and  no  less 
important  service,  by  exposing  hypocrisy  in  the  worst  shape  it 
ever  assumes — that  of  religion.  We  also  know,  that,  among 
other  of  his  unpublished  works,  he  has  now  by  him  a  complete 
history  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  from  its  origm  to  the  time  of 
Lope  de  la  Vega.  Every  lover  of  Spani^  literature  must 
anxiously  await  the  publication  of  this  work,  as  the  subject  is 
one  which  the  writer  was  so  eminently  fitted  to  expound. 

Leandro  Moratin,  in  the  preface  to  the  three  volumes  before 
us,  begins  by  recalling  the  state  of  dramatic  literature  in  Spain, 
when  he  witnessed  the  first  representation  of  his  comedy,  ^  El 
Yiejo  y  la  Nina/  He  mentions  with  praise  the  various  trans- 
lations from  Bacine  and  Molidre,and  criticizes  with  great  judg- 
ment the  '  Bodas  de  Canmcho,'  a  pastoral  drama  by  Melendez, 
and  the  popular  compositicms  of  Kamon  de  la  Cruz,  when  he 
proceeds  to  expound  the  principles  which  he  himself  adopted 
as  a  dramatic  writer.  The  following  is  his  definition  of 
comedy,  which  some  may  consider  as  not  altogether  admissible. 
*  Comedy,'  he  says,  *  may  be  defined  thus : — An  imitation  in 
dialogue  (written  in  prose  or  verse)  of  an  occurrence  which  may 
happen  in  a  particular  place  among  private  individuals,  and 
in  a  few  hours,  by  means  of  which,  ana  of  the  seasonable  de- 
velopment of  feelings  and  characters,  the  ordinary  defects  and 
errors  of  society  are  ridiculed,  and  truth  and  virtue  are  con- 
sequently inculcated/ 

As  it  IS  not  our  intention  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  the 
classic  with  the  romantic  theatre,  we  shall  equally  abstain  from 
making  any  of  the  many  observations  which  occur  to  us  on 
some  points  of  the  preceding  definition.  We  merely  insert  it 
here,  as  being  the  basis  of  the  system  unfoUed  by  Moratiiif  and 

on 
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tm  whieh  he  kas  strictly  modelled  bis  plans  in  erery  mm  of  Ui 
oomedies.  It  must  not,  bowever,  be  supposed  tbat  Moratin  is 
insensible  to  tbe  beauties  of  the  ancient  Spanish  dramatists, — 
on  the  contrary,  he,  in  the  same  preiace,  aefends  them  against 
the  attacks  of  foreign  writers,  misinformed  on  the  history  and 
character  of  the  Spanish  theatre.  The  preface  is  followed  by 
a  copious  list  of  Spanish  dramatic  authors,  and  their  produc- 
tions, during  the  last  hundred  and  twenty-five  years.  It  ap- 
pears almost  incredible,  that  the  whole  number  amounts  to  one 
thousand  four  hundred  pieces,  the  greater  part  of  them  origin 
nal,  divided  among  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  authors. 
Moratin's  conoedies  are  arranged  in  this  collection  in  the  same 
order  in  which  they  were  performed,  some  with  the  author's 
consent,  others  again  without  it.  Prefixed  to  each  piece,  is  an 
introductory  advertisement,  containing  an  account  of  the  inci- 
dents accompanying  its  first  representation. 

^  III  Viejo  y  la  rUna,  in  diree  acts,  and  in  verse,  is,  like  all 
the  author's  pieces,  simple  in  plot,  with  very  few  characters. 
Don  Roque,  an  aged  dotard,  who  has  outlived  three  wives,  has 
just  espoused  Isabella,  young,  handsome,  and  violently  ena- 
moured of  Don  Juan,  a  lover  of  her  own  age.  The  lady  has 
iaUen  a  victim  to  her  guardian's  avarice,  who,  having  stipulated 
tliat  Don  Roque  shall  not  examine  his  accounts,  has  induced  his 
ward  to  marry  the  old  gentleman,  by  showing  her  forged  letters 
in  proof  of  Juan's  perroy.  This  scheme  is  discovered,  thouffh 
too  late,  by  the  appearance  of  the  lover,  who  comes  to  reside 
in  Don  Roque's  mansion,  on  the  strength  of  an  old  family  ao- 

Joaintance.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  despair  of  Isabella,  at 
ndiug  she  has  deceived  a  &ithful  lover,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Don  Roque,  on  discovering  a  rival,  may  be  readily  supposed. 
The  denatcement  of  the  afltoir,  unobstructed  by  any  compucated 
plot,  is  immediately  foreseen,  and  the  comedy  turns  entirely  on 
the  ludicrous  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  husband  and 
Munoz,  an  old  and  discontented  servant,  for  the  purpose  of 
surprising  the  two  lovers,  and  thus  obliging  Juan  to  quit  Cadiz. 
The  characters  of  these  two  venerable  personages  are  perfectly 
drawn,  and  the  dialogue  is  always  witty  and  spirited,  full  of 
point  and  satire.  The  scenes  between  Juan  and  Isabella  are 
extremely  pathetic,  but,  by  reason  of  the  great  simplicity  of 
the  story,  excite  no  very  intense  interest.  They  are,  nowever, 
fuUy  sufficient  to  refute  the  charge  of  insipidity  brought  against 
the  author  as  a  painter  of  amatory  scenes.  Some  of  the  situa- 
tions in  this  piece  are  highly  comical ;  for  instance,  that  in  which 
Munoz  IS  placed,  by  yielding  to  the  requests  of  Don  Roque,  who 
wishes  hinoL  to  wnoeal  hiniself  undu*  theic^  inord^  to  overhear 

the 
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the  conversation  of  the  lovers.  We  give  only  the  commeBCement 
of  this  scene,  which  is  the  sixth  of  the  second  act,  as  a  specimen* 

Don  Roque^  Mutioz, 

Don  Roque,    This,  Muiioz^  is  our  opportunity. 

Munoz.     Go  to — go  to — 

Don  Roque.  But  look  ye,  now,  Mufidz — 

This  is  our  opportunity  5  while  I 
Keep  watch  to  see  if  any  one  approach. 
Do  thou  go  hide,  as  we  have  settled  it. 
Bestir — ^Why,  how  now,  man  >     How  slow  thou  art ! 

Munoz,     I  am  not  very  lively,  it  is  true — 

Don  Roque.    Come,  come— dispatch  :  On  this  side  you  can  enter. 
IHe  walks  to  the  canopy — Munoz  remains  stUL] 

Munoz.    Sooth  to  say,  an  excellent  contrivance  ! 

Don  Roque.     How  now  ? — 

Munoz.     Go  to — I  say,  'tis  useless  all. — 
What,  think  you,  shall  we  do  by  hiding  here  ? — 
'Tis  labour  lost — in  vain — if  I  have  eyes ! 
I  hope — nay  take  for  granted — that  to-day 
They  go — and  we  remain.    What  then  ?    Why,  that 
Trouble  and  jealousies  will  never  cease ! 

Don  Roque.     And,  prithee,  wherefore? 

Munoz.  Canst  thou  not  divine  ?-« 

Because  dull,  frozen  age  and  may-tide  youth 
Can  never  meet  in  daUiance.     If  she  live 
In  constant  fear  5 — to  solitude  condemned — 
Each  day  to  play  the  nurse,  and  mend  your  hose — 
To  see  this  face  and  form,  for  aye — to  hear 
The  endless  growling  of  your  phthisicky  cough — 
To  warm  o'  winter  nights  your  woollen  wrappers — 
To  cook  your  herbs,  prepare  rank  ointments,  and 
Your  powders,  plaisters,  cataplasms ! — How  shall 
Her  delicate  hands  take  pleasure  in  such  work } — 
'Tis  mingling  oil  and  vinegar ! — Go  to  5 — 
Believe  me,  master,  though  she  smile,  her  face 
Pourtrays  her  heart's  dissemblance — 

Don  Roque.  Thou  mistak'st — 

Prate  is  thy  pleasure.    Come,  now,  to  our  purpose  !— 

MuHoz.     I  will  not  crouch  me  like  a  spaniel  hound  :— 
And  thou  art  sore  beset  with  gins  and  traps  ! 
Look  to  hear  tender  whisperings  at  each  step— 
Your  movements  will  be  watched  by  prying  eyes. 
And  juggling  hands  will  dexterously  convey 
The  billet-doux,  for  assignations  sweet. 
When  they  may  carry  on  their  vile  intrigues ! — 

Don  Roque.    Aye,  now,  in  part  I  take  thy  meaning,  Munoz — 
Her  inclination  hankers  for  such  fare ! — 

Muiioz.    No,  no— you  understand  not— Tis  not  so  :— 
Her  age — her  age  is  tliat  wherein  lies  hid  The 
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The  mystery !    Men  and  women^ — more  or  less, — 

Have  minds  o*  the  selfsame  metal,  mould>  and  form ! — 

Doth  not  the  infant  love  to  sport  and  laugh. 

And  tie  a  kettle  to  a  puppy's  tail  ? — 

Doth  not  the  dimpled  girl  her  'kerchief  don 

(Mocking  her  elder)  mantilla  wise — then  speed 

To  mass  and  noontide  visits  3  where  are  bandied 

Smooth  gossip-words  of  sugared  compliment*  ? 

Bat  when  at  budding  womanhood  arrived. 

She  casts  aside  all  childish  games,  nor  thinks 

Of  aught  save  some  gay  paranymph — who,  caught 

In  love's  stout  meshes,  flutters  round  the  door^ 

And  fondly  beckons  her  away  from  home  3 — 

The  whilst,  her  hjdy  mother  fain  would  cage 

The  foolish  bird  within  its  narrow  cell ! — 

And  then,  the  grandame  idly  wastes  her  breath. 

In  venting  saws  'bout  maiden  modesty — 

And  strict  decorum, — from  some  musty  volume : — 

But  the  clipp*d  wings  will  quickly  sprout  again  ; — 

And  whilst  the  doating  father  thinks  his  child 

A  paragon  of  worth  and  bashfulness, — 

Her  thoughts  are  hovering  round  the  precious  form 

Of  her  sweet  furnace-breathing  Don  Diego ! — 

And  he,  all  proof  gainst  dews  and  nightly  blasts. 

In  breathless  expectation  waits  to  see 

His  panting  Rosa  at  the  postern  door  3 — 

While  she  sighs  forth  •  My  gentle  cavalier  !* — 

And  then  they  straightway  fall  to  kissing  hands. 

And  antic  gestures — such  as  lovers  use,— 

Expressive  of  their  wish  quickly  to  tie 

The  gordian  knot  of  marriage  5 — Pretty  creatures  !— 

But  why  not  earlier  to  have  thought  of  this  ? — 

When  he,  the  innocent  youth,  wa^  wont  to  play 

At  coscogilla ;  and  the  prattling  girl. 

Amid  her  nursery  companions,  toiled 

In  sempstress  labours  for  her  wooden  dollst- — 

Ah !  wherefore,  did  I  ask  ? — Because,  forsooth. 

Their  ways  are  changed  with  their  increasing  years  !— 

For  when  for  gallantry  the  time  be  come — 

And  when  the  stagnant  blood  begins  to  boil 

Within  the  veins,  my  master — then  the  lads 

•  The  words  of  the  original  are  peculiarly  Spanish  :— 
'  y  en  cachivacbes  de  plomo 
Hacen  comida  y  refresco.' 
t  Hie  origbal  runs  thus : — 

'  Y  ella  en  el  recibimiento. 
Con  las  mucbachas  de  enfrente 
Se  estaba,  haciendo  munecos 
De  trapajos  j  les  daba 
Sopitas  de  cisco  y  yeso. 

Cast 
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Cast  longing  looks  on  damoeelfl — lor  nature 

Defies  restraint — and  kin-birds  flock  together ! — 

And  think  not.  Master^  Chance  disposes  thus  -, — 

Or  were  it  so,  then  chance  directs  us  aU — 

Whene'er  we  have  attain*d  the  important  age  !•*- 

I, — thy  M unoz> — am  a  living  instance  ! — 

Was  I  not  once  a  lively  laughing  boy  ? 

And,  in  my  strippling  age>  did  I  not  love 

The  pastimes  suited  to  those  madcap  days  ? — 

Oh  !  would  to  heaven  those  times  were  present  still ! 

But  wherefore  fret  myself  with  hopes  so  Tain  ?— 

The  silly  thought  doth  find  no  shelter  here,~ 

That  any  beauty,  with  dark  roguish  eyes. 

With  sparkling  blood,  and  rising  warmth  of  youth. 

Would  e'er  afiect  this  wrinkled  face  of  mine  :-^ 

The  very  thought  doth  smack  of  foolishness ! — 

And,  though  the  truth  may  be  a  bitter  pill. 

Yet,  Senor  Don  Roqu^  de  Urrutia, 

It  is  most  fitting  that  we  know  ourselves. 

Don  Roque,    Peace,  peace,  good  Munoz,  for  the  love  of  heavco  ! 
No  more  of  this,  for  ev'ry  word 
Is  a  sharp  dagger  to  my  heart — 

Munoz.  'TIS  meet 

That  I  explain  myself  in  phrases  such 
As  my  poor  wit  can  furnish.     &c.* 

*  El  Caft,'  or  ^  la  Comedia  Nueva/  is  a  short  piece,  in  two  actB^ 
and  in  prose.  It  is  highly  amusing,  and  written  in  ridicule  of  tbe 
then  state  of  the  Spanish  drama : — Don  Eleuterio,  a  poor  married 
gentleman,  with  a  family  and  a  young  sister  depending  on  his 
exertions,  commences  the  rart  of  comic  dramatist,  to  gain  a 
livelihood.  He  finishes  *  fel  Cerco  de  Viena ' — the  Siege  of 
Vienna,  with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  Don  Hermogenes,  a 
hungry  pedant,  who  promises  to  marry  the  author's  sister,  the 
profits  of  the  piece  being  settled  as  her  dowry.  The  interested 
parties,  accompanied  by  their  friends  Don  Serapio  and  Antonio, 
and  also  by  Don  Pedro,  a  wealthy  and  generous  Hidalgo,  but 
a  severe  critic,  assemble  at  a  coffee-house  near  the  theatre. 
Here  they  discuss  the  merits  of  the  •  doleful  comedy/  and  Mo- 
ratin  makes  this  discussion  a  vehicle  for  the  development  of  his 
critical  canons.  At  length,  the  anxious  expectants  are  relieved, 
though  not  agreeably,  n:om  their  suspense,  by  the  intelligence 
that  the  piece  is  unsuccessful.  On  this  all  their  golden  visions 
vanish,  and  Don  Hermogenes  steals  away,  leaving  the  unhappy 
author  in  despair ;  when  Don  Pedro,  pitying  the  disappoint- 

*  The  above,  as  well  as  the  extract  from  the  <  Mojigata,'  are  free  trantlatioos  from 
Moratin. 
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ment  of  an  honourable,  though  misguided  man,  relieves  his 
wants,  by  confiding  to  his  care  the  management  of  part  of  his 
property.  This  piece,  as  the  author  himself  observes,  is  a  monu- 
ment oi  literary  history,  though  the  defects  and  errors  therein 
ridiculed  may  have  disappeared.  It  abounds  in  local  aUusions 
and  other  peculiarities,  which  must  be  understood,  in  order  to 
estimate  it  properly.  It  is  as  great  a  favourite  with  a  Spanish 
audience  as  Sheridan's  ^  Critic  '  is  at  Drury-laile,  with  all  the 
asttttance  of  Mathews's  and  Jones's  inimitable  acting.  We  have 
selected  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting for  the  general  reader.  Mariquita,  by  the  way,  is*  the 
young  girl  courted  by  the  pedant,  and  sister-in-law  to  the 
dramatist : — 

Ikma  Mariquita.  Ah,  Don  Hennogenes  !  I  cannot  express  to  you 
how  heartily  I  wish  to  see  these  matters  ended,  that  I  may  go  and 
eat  a  morsel  of  bread  in  peace  at  home,  without  suffering  such  ill 
usage. 

Don  Hermogenes,  Not  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  but  for  this  fair 
morsel  of  Heaven^  am  I  impatient,  till  the  sigh'd  for  union  be  accom- 
plisbed. 

Dona  Mariqmta.  Sigh'd  for>  indeed  !  sigh'd  for !  Who  would 
believe  you.  Sir } 

Don  Hermogenes,  Say  rather,  who  loves  so  truly  as  I  do  ? — since 
neither  Mark  Antony,  nor  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  nor  all  the  Se- 
leucides  of  Assyria  ever  felt  a  passion  to  be  compared  with  mine. 

Dona  Jgustma,  Bravo  !  bravo  !  Excellent  hyperbole  !  Answer 
him,  minx ! 

Dona  Mariquita,  How  should  I  answer  him  when  I  have  not 
understood  a  word  ? 

Dona  Agustina.    1  lose  all  patience  with  her. 

Dona  Mariquita.  Yet,  I  say  well.  How  am  I  to  know  any  thing 
of  the  gentry  of  whom  he  speaks  ?  Do  you  wish,  Sir,  to  say  to  me, 
*  Mariquita,  I  much  desire  that  we  should  marry — as  soon  as  your 
brother  shall  have  got  the  money  for  the  comedy,  you  shall  see  how 
everything  will  be  arranged, — for  I  love  you  very  much,  and  you  are 

a  very  pretty  girl,  and  have  very  bright  eyes,  and' ^Thus  it  is  that 

men  generally  speak. 

Dona  Agustina.  Men,  indeed  ! — ^Yes,  ignorant  men,  who  have  no 
fiuth  in  talent,  and  know  not  Latin. 

Dona  Mariquita.  Latin  again  !  a  plague  upon  his  Latin  !  When- 
ever I  ask  him  a  simple  question,  he  answers  me  in  Latin ;  and  to 
express  his  wish  to  marry  me,  be  cites  an  hundred  authors. — Pray 
what  can  the  authors  know  about  the  matter,  or  how  can  it  concern 
them  whether  we  marry  or  no  ? 

Dofia  Agustina.  What  ignorance  !  Now,  Don  Hermogenes,  see 
the  truth  of  what  I  told  you.     It  is  necessary  that  you  instruct  and 

etlish  her,  for  truly  this  stupidity  makes  me  perfectly  ashamed. 
eaven  knows  that  what  I  could  do  has  been  done — ^but  it  is  clear 

that 
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that,  being  constantly  occupied  M^ith  assisting  my  husband  in  his 
works,  correcting  them,  (as  you  have  often  seen)  and  in  suggesting 
new  ideas>  in  order  that  these  works  may  come  forth  with  due  per- 
fection, I  have  had  no  time  to  undertake  her  education.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  cannot  conceive  how  the  little  ones  annoy  me. 
One  crying,  the  other  craving  the  breast,  a  third  breaking  a  cup,  and 
a  fourth  falling  from  the  chair, — they  keep  me  in  a  constant  state  of 
fever.  Well,  as  I  have  said  a  thousand  times,  to  have  children  is  a 
torment  for  an  educated  woman  ! 

Dona  Mariquita.  A  torment !  Why,  sister,  how  very  singular 
you  are  in  every  thing.  Now  I,  if  I  marry.  Heaven  well  kaowa 
that- 

Ikona  Agustina,  Silence,  Miss,  you  are  about  to  utter  an  imper- 
tinence. • 

Don  Hermogenes.  I  will  instruct  her  in  the  abstract  sciences  : — I 
will  teach  her  prosody  : — I  will  make  her  copy  the  great  art  of  Ray- 
mond Lulio  5  and  every  Tuesday  she  shall  recite,  by  heart,  two  or 
three  V^aves  of  Rubiiio's  Dictionary.  Then  she  will  learn  lo- 
garithms, and  something  of  statistics,  and  then 

Dona  Mariquita.  Then  he  will  give  me  a  burning  fever,  and 
Heaven  will  take  me  to  itself.  Was  ever  such  a  promise  heard  of? 
No,  Sir,  if  I  am  ignorant,  so  much  the  better.  I  know  how  to 
write,  and  cast  an  account ;  I  know  how  to  cook,  to  iron,  to  sew,  to 
seam,  to  embroider,  and  to  take  care  of  a  house.  I  will  take  care  of 
mine,  and  of  my  husband,  and  of  my  children  whom  I  shall  nurse  5 
and  is  not  this  sufficient.  Sir  ?  What  need  have  I  to  be  a  learned 
woman,  and  to  study  grammar,  and  manufacture  couplets  ?  and  for 
what?  To  lose  my  wits?  as  I  wish  I  may,  if  our  house  have  not 
appeared  a  madhouse  since  my  brother  has  taken  to  this  mania. 
Husband  and  wife  always  disputing  whether  the  scene  be  too  short, 
or  too  long ;  always  counting  the  letters  on  their  fingers,  to  see  if  the 
verses  be  of  the  right  measure  or  not;  considering  whether  th# stage 
should  be  darkened  before  the  battle,  or  after  the  poisoning,  and 
searching  carefully  the  Gazettes  and  Newspapers  for  all  the  long  and 
difficult  names,  (which  must  all  end  with  of  or  grafy)  to  garnish  the 
speeches  wherewithal.  Meanwhile,  the  room  is  unscoured,  the  gown 
is  unwashed,  and  the  stockings  are  unsewn— nay,  what  is  worse, 
we  neither  dine  nor  sup.  What  think  you  was  our  dinner  last  Sun* 
day,  Don  Serapio  ? 

Don  Serapio,     O  Madam,  how  could  you  suppose  that  I 

Dofia  Mariquita.  Then  Heaven  take  me !  if  the  whole  banquet 
did  not  reduce  itself  to  a  pound  and  a  half  of  cucumbers,  very  large 
and  yellow,  which  I  bought  at  the  door,  and  a  handful  of  biscuits  re- 
maining from  the  day  before.  And  we  were  six  mouths  to  feed — 
the  daintiest  of  whom  would  have  swallowed  a  kid,  at  leasts  and  a 
baker*s  batch  of  loaves,  without  rising  from  the  table. 

Dona  Agustina.  This  is  her  way.  Always  complaining  that  she 
has  too  little  food,  and  too  much  work.  How  much  greater  causa 
for  complunt  have  I,  who,  in  correcting  a  scene,  or  arranging  the 
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illusion  of  a  catastrophe,  have  far  more  labour  than  thou  hast  ia 
washing  or  mending,  or  other  vile  and  mechanical  occupations  ! 

Don  Hermogenes.  Yes,  Mariquita,  yes.  In  this  Dona  Agustina  is 
perfectly  right.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  one  labour  and 
another ;  and  daily  examples  teach  us,  that  every  woman  who  is 
learned,  and  can  make  verses,  stands  exonerated  from  domestic  obli- 
gations. I  proved  this  in  a  discourse  read  by  me  at  the  Academy  of 
the  Cynocephalos.  I  supported  my  position  in  the  following  manner : 
— ^Verses  are  manufactured  by  the  glandula  pineal, — and  drawers  by 
the  three  fingers  called  pollex,  index,  and  infamis  ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  former  requires  the  acuteness  of  intellect,  while  for  the  latter  a 
manual  custom  is  sufficient ;  and  I  concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
my  entire  auditory,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  a  sonnet  than 
to  join  a  sleeve ;  and  that  the  woman  who  knows  how  to  compose 
*  decimas*  and '  redondillas,*  deserves  a  higher  eulogium  than  she  who 
is  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  a  mess  of  love-apples,  a  chicken 
ragout  with  chopped  garlick,  or  to  cook  up  a  dish  of  mutton  with 
herb  sauce. 

Doiia  Mariquila.  And,  hence,  in  our  house,  neither  love-apples^ 
nor  chopped  garlick,  nor  mutton  with  herb  sauce,  are  ever  tasted. 
In  eating  verses,  there  is  little  occasion  for  cookery. 

Don  Hermogenes.  Well,  be  it  as  you  please,  my  idol;  but  if,, 
hitherto,  you  have  suffered  any  privation,  from  this  day  forward 
matters  shall  be  changed. 

*  The  Baron/  an  amusing  two-act  piece,  in  verse,  arranged! 
as  a  short  opera^  was  originally  prepared  by  the  author  for  a 
private  theatre.  The  following  is  a  sketcn  of  the  plot: — A 
chevalier  d*industrie  arrives  at  lUescas,  and  insinuates  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Dona  Monica,  a  thoughtless  widow,  and 
mother  of  Isabella,  who  has  been  betrothed  to  Leonardo.  This 
adventurer,  by  representing  himself  as  the  relative  of  kings 
and  emperors,  completely  turns  the  head  of  the  old  lady, 
who  receives  him  into  her  house,  encourages  his  addresses  to 
her  daughter,  and,  in  return,  expects  to  be  united  with  a  great 
personage — a  cousin  of  the  baron.  Affairs  are  at  this  point, 
when  Leonardo,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  Don  Pedro,  a  olunt 
countiy  gentleman,  disturbs  the  intruder's  proceedings,  by 
reqnirins  nim  to  relinquish  his  claims  on  Isabella,  or  give  her 
former  lover  satisfaction.  The  baron  accepts  the  challenge, 
but,  instead  of  keeping  the  appointment,  drops  from  a  window, 
and  escapes,  leaving  Doha  Monica  undeceived  as  to  his  rank 
and  character.  The  story  here  is  certainly  very  simple,  but 
the  interest  is  continually  kept  up  by  the  liveliness  and  point  of 
the  dialogue,  and  the  many  humorous  strokes  of  genuine  satire 
which  it  contains. 

*  La  Mojigata^  is  in  three  acts,  and  in  verse.    This  piece  is, 

according 
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according  to  aome  critics^  the  ^  chef«d'(Buvre*  ci  Moratin, — a 
distinction  which  others  assign  to  the  '  Si  de  las  Nifias.'  The 
dedicatory  epistle  of  *  La  Mojigata/  addressed  to  the  Prince  of 
the  Peace,  is  amone  the  best  lyrical  compositions  of  the  present 
collection.  The  object  of  this  comedy  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Moli^re*s  *  Tartuffe  — the  ridicule  of  hypocrisy — and,  according 
to  a  Spanish  critic  of  some  eminence*,  '  this  vice  is  ridiculed  in 
a  manner  so  different ;  by  means  so  distinct ;  by  characters  so 
varied,  and  by  action  so  lively  and  interesting,  that  it  comes  near 
to  the  great  French  production,  and  removes  all  hope  that,  at 
this  time,  another  more  perfect  composition  can  be  produced/ 
The  main  incidents  of  *  La  Mojigata'  are  as  follows :— a>on  Luis, 
with  his  daughter  Ines,  and  Don  Martin  his  brother,  who  also 
has  a  daughter  (Clara),  live  together  in  Toledo.  Don  Martin,  a 
great  devotee  and  admirer  of  nuns  and  friars,  but  exceedingly 
avaricious  withal,  has  brought  up  his  daughter  Clara  with  false 
ideas  of  external  piety,  and  has  thus  rendered  her  hypocritical 
and  affectedly  rebgious.  The  girl,  though  fond  of  the  world^ 
persuades  her  father  that  she  is  anxious  to  take  the  veil,  a  plan 
of  which  the  old  gentleman  highly  approves,  in  the  hope  of 
inheriting  her  fortune  during  her  life,  as  a  wealthy  uncle  has 
made  a  will  in  her  favour.  With  Ine^,  the  daughter  of  Don 
Luis,  a  very  different  course  has  been  pursued; — freedom, 
frankness,  feeling,  and  virtue,  and  unfeigned  modesty,  are  the 
leadinj^  features  of  her  character.  She  is  betrothed  to  Don 
Claudio,  but,  on  his  arrival,  is  disgusted  with  his  ignorance 
and  rudeness;  and  being  left  at  peifsct  liberty  by  her  father, 
either  to  accept  or  reject  the  suitor,  she  determines  on  the 
latter  alternative*  Claudio  then  turns  his  attention  to  Clanty 
who  soon  resolves  on  eloping  with  him,  an  intention  luckily 
discovered  by  Don  Luis,  who  well  knew  his  niece's  hypocritical 
disposition.  At  this  time  intelligence  arrives,  that  the  wealthy 
relative  of  the  family  has  changra  his  mind  on  hearing  CJara'a 
resolution  to  take  the  habit,  ainl  has  transferred  the  expected 
inheritance  to  Ines.  Ckudio  confesses  his  love  for  Clara; 
demands  her  in  marriage,  a  request  in  which  the  sanctified  £air 
one  joins  most  fervently ;  and  Don  Martin  has  the  double  mor- 
tification of  findinff  his  daughter's  devotion  feigned,  and  hit 
cousin's  will  annufled.    The  latter,  and  in  his  estimation  the 

f;reater  misfortune  is,  however,  remedied  by  the  generonty  of 
n^,  who  yields  the  property  to  Clara,  and  every  thing  is 
amicabljr  concluded. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  piece;  which  in  plan  and  execatioa 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  Moratin.     We 

subjoin 
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subjoin  the  scene,  in  whick  the  hypocritical  Clara  probes  the 
state  of  Ines'  inclinations  towards  Claudio,  on  whom  she  herself 
has  jast  fixed  her  affections. 

Act  L— Scene  VIII. 
DoHa  Clara,  Dona  Ine». 
Inet.    Wellj  comia  Clara,  what  hath  happened  now  ? 
Clara.  You  cau  relieve  me  from  my  harassing  fears. 
Ines,     What  is  the  woful  cause  ? 
Clara,  Believe  me,  Ines, 

Your  fate  is  near  unto  my  heart.    Then  say. 
Is  this  Don  Claudio— who,  as  all  suspect. 
Hath  come  to  play  the  slave  unto  your  charms — 
Is  he  a  fiavoiu^d  suppliant  ? 
Inei,  Surely  not — 

How  couldtt  thou  think  that  I  could  ere  forego 
My  liberty  for  such  a  popinjay  ? — 
Clara.  Pretty  dissembler ! 

Ines.  Nay,  the  matter 's  simple ! — 

Clara.  He  sways  not,  then,  the  pulses  of  that  h^ut  ^ 
Ines.     In  sooth  he  does  not,  Clara ; 

He  hath  no  pleasing  qualities  for  me  !  -- 
Clara.  But  if  your  fiather  should  be  pledged  to  him  ? 
Ims.    Oh,  no, — my  father  ne'er  will  pleasure  take 
In  Ines*  misery.     He  loves  me  much— 
His  love  is  my  sure  safeguard  *gainst  despair. 
Clara.  Your  free  confession,  coz,  hath  taken  a  weight 
From  off  this  heart — which,  even  now,  was  sore 
Beset  with  fears,  lest  you,  my  witless  Ines, 
Should  blindly  plunge  yourself  into  some  folly  ! — 
Ines.    Fear  not  for  me  ! 

Clara.  In  sooth,  this  Claudio  seems 

A  boorish,  vain,  poor,  foolish  personage, — 
Bloated  with  vanity — ill  spoken  withtd — 
And  then  his  figure— oh  ! — the  odious  wretch  ! 
Ines.    Nay,  nay,  good  coz,  herein  you  sure  mistake  -, 

The  youth's  at  least  a  handsome  gallant. 
Clara.  So! — 

With  all  my  heart — an'  if  his  figure  please  you. — 
Ines.    And,  wherefore,  should  my  love  or  hate 

Bind  down  my  tongue,  that  I  speak  not  the  truth  ? 
His  presence  wearies  me  and  gives  me  pain. 
And  I  would  fain  prefer  his  absence — still 
He  is  a  comely  youth  ! 
Clara.  There  is  no  beauty  but  in  God,  and  all 

We  creatures  are  imperfect ! 
Ines.  Oh !  are  you  there  j 

Clara.  In  fine,  should  you  reject  this  match,  who  knows 
But  you  may  turn  a  proselyte^  and  be 
A  nun»  as  well  as  L 

Ihes 
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Ines.  No,  gentle  coz, 

I  am  too  fickle,  and  hr  too  profane, 
My  heart's  too  full  of  worldly  vanities  ! — 

Gara.  But  see  you  not  that,  in  this  wicked  world, 
A  thousand  dangers  are  encircling  us  ? 

Ines.    Alas  !  I  know  that  dangers  throng  around ; 
But  think  you  not  that  cloistral  solitudes 
Are  also  full  of  dangers  ? 

Clara.  Cousin,  pause — 

A  virtuous  life 

Ines.    Virtue  in  any  station  yields  content ! — 

Clara.  But  think  you  not  that  penitence  severe. 
And  meek  humility,  will  purify 
Our  carnal  nature  ? — 

Ines,     All  true, — but  then  it  carries  with  it  such 
Exceeding  serious  duties,  that  the  pledge 
To  their  fulfilment  well  may  cause  us  fear  ! 
Great  need  have  they  of  heaven*s  assistance,  who 
To  such  a  task  resolve ;  for  it  must  cost 
Unceasing  labour  if  accomplish'd  well — 
If  ill,  then  what  a  doom  awaits  the  close 
Of  life  long  spent  in  bitterness  ! — 

Clara.  Is't  thus  with  you — ^Ah,  well !,  good  cousin  Ines, 

My  saintly  choice,  then,  hath  not  your  approvance  ? 

Ines.    Not  my  approvance  ! 

Do  not  imagine,  coz,  I  disapprove 

Your  saintly  choice,  because  it  suits  not  me. — 

Alas !  I  know  myself,  and  know  how  weak 

My  nature  is — how  full  of  fear !     I  take 

The  smoother  path ; 

You  have  elected  otherwise — and  well — 

(If  that  your  constancy  and  courage  fail  not ;) 

And  you  will,  doubtless,  reach  perfection's  goaL 

Clara.  Such,  dearest  Ines,  is  my  fervent  wish. 

Ines.     (Ironically.)     How  wisely  done  ! 

Clara.  There  shall  I  be  happy ! 

Ines.  And  yet,  here, 

Methiuks,  you  are  not  very  sad. 

Clara.  How,  cousin  ? 

Ines.    Doubtless,  you  will  not  fail 

To  find  amusement  for  your  saintly  mind  ! 

Clara.  Where  would  your  meaning  tend  ? 

Ines.     In  strictest  honesty,  1  should  have  added. 

Clara.  But — 

Ines.    At  night. 

With  that  guitar,  and  those  soft  verses,  cousin  f — 
A  thousand  naughty  things  were  sung,  though  strll 
The  righteous-minded  nun  was  undisturbed. 
Nay,  more,  she  answered  with  a  loving  cough- 
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Clara.  Sileocie !  and  try  me  not  beyond  my  patience  !— 

Ines.     Oh  !  the  saint ! — 

Clara.  Silence^  I  say !  or  I'll  tear  out  yoar  tongue  ! — &c. 

We  now  come  to  El  si  de  las  Ntnas^  which  has  been  several 
times  denounced  to  the  Inquisition,  but  has  always  come  off 
triumphant,  and  received  the  same  general  applause  which  it 
obtained  on  its  first  representation.  It  is  written  in  three  acts 
of  prose,  abounding  in  beautiful  and  sprightly  dialogue,  and 
displaying  all  the  requisites  of  genuine  com^y. 

Don  Diego,  an  honourable  gentleman,  has  entered  into  a  mar- 
riage contract  with  Dona  Francisca^a  younff  lady  of  simple  man- 
ners, brought  up  in  a  convent,  but  secretlv  smitten  with  Don 
Carlos,  an  officer,  and  nephew  to  her  intended  spouse.  Don  Di^o 
arrives  at  Alcala  de  Henares,  with  the  youthful  bride,  and  her 
mother,  a  proud  and  garrulous  old  lady,,  who  is  particularly 
captivated  by  the  wealth  and  other  good  qualities  of  her  proposed 
son-in-law.  Thev  are  on  their  road  to  Madrid,  when  Carlos 
suddenly  makes  &is  appearance,  having  been  informed  by  the 
oung  lady  of  her  unpleasant  situation.  He,  of  course,  seeks  out 
lis  rival,  and  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  himself  supplanted 
by  his  own  uncle,  for  whom  he  entertains  a  filial  regard.  The 
Old  gentleman  instantly  orders  him  to  Join  his  regiment,  and  to 
sleep  out  o{  town  that  very  night.  The  nephew  obeys;  but, 
before  sunrise,  he  wishes  to  take  a  final  adieu  of  the  &ir 
Prancisca,  for  which  purpose  he  approaches  the  house,  and 
succeeds  in  making  himself  heard.  He  throws  up  a  letter, 
which  falls  into  the  hands  of  Don  Diego,  who,  overcome  by 
the  heat,  had  left  his  bedroom;  and,  unobserved,  overhears 
the  lamentations  of  the  youthful  lovers.  On  thus  witnessing  their 
attachment,  he  4Mnds  for  his  nephew,  renounces  his  own  plans, 
and  bestows  a  dowry  on  Prancisca,  who,  with  her  mother's 
approbation,  is  united,  to  Don  Carlos.  Upon  this  simple  story, 
the  author  has  constructed  a  dramatic  piece,  full  of  incident  and 
lively  humour.  Of  the  scenes  which  most  pleased  us,  we  parti- 
cularly mention  the  eighth  of  the  third  act,  between  Diego  and 
Prancisca,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  tenderness  and  pathos. 

These  five  original  comedies  were  followed  by  two  transla- 
tions, or  rather  imitations  of «  L'Ecole  des  Maris*  and  '  L6  M6- 
decin  malgr^  lui.'  Their  respective  names  are  *  Escuela  de  los 
Maridos'  and  ^  El  Medico  k  palos.'  Much  skill  has  been  em- 
ployed on  these  pieces,  and  to  use  the  Peninsular  phrase,  they 
are  completely  clothed  in  the  *  basquificC  and  *  mantilla  /'  We 
regret  that  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  translation  of  Shak- 
speare's  *  Hamlet ;'  a  performance  in  which  Moratin  has  proved 
that  he  should  have  adhered  to  the  comic  style,  as  his  peculiar 
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forte.    The  translation  it  about  as  unsuccessful  a  piece  of  com- 
position as  was  ever  attempted.* 

Regularity,  delicacy,  exquisite  taste,  and  a  diction  always 
polished  and.  flowing,  are  the  characteristics  of  all  the  works 
of  the  younger  Moratin.  His  dramatic  productions  evince  an 
abundance  of  wit,  humour,  vivacity,  and  poignant  ridicule^ 
sometimes  inclining  to  broad  comedy,  but  never  descending  to 
low  buffoonery.  Some  similarity  is  observable  between  cer- 
tain of  his  characters  ; — as,  for  mstance,  Dona  Irene  and  Dona 
Monica ;  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Diego  :  but  this  sort  of  family 
likeness  may  be  pardoned,  when  we  consider  that  the  original 
creation  is  exclusively  his  own. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  Leandro  Moratin  as  a 
lyrical  poet,  in  which  character  he  falls  as  iar  below  his  father, 
as  he  excels  him  in  his  capacity  of  Dramatist.  The  son  has 
more  polish  and  beauty  when  he  is  successful ;  but,  at  times^ 
presents  us  with  very  prosaic  verses, — while  the  iather,  some- 
times irregular,  and  wanting  finish,  is  always  melodious,  ma- 
jestic, and  inspired.  The  son  philosophizes,  and  the  fkther 
feels;  the  son  produces  beautiful  group  of  portraits  —  the 
father  paints  an  isolated  object  with  inimitable  force  and  truth. 
The  chief  charm  of  Leandro's  lyric  poetry  consists  in  the  selec- 
tion of  highly  important  subjects,  and  in  his  improvement  of 
what  the  Spaniards  call  their  ^  verso  suelto,'  varying  his  casurcu 
to  suit  the  ideas  expressed.  Of  this  improvement  there  are 
several  examples  in  all  his  lyrical  compositions.  With  regard 
to  the  new  rhythmical  forms,  by  the  adoption  of  which  he  has 
added  vigour  to  his  lines,  we  might  quote  the  sweet  and 
pleasing  ^e  addressed  to  the  collegians  of  Bologna,  and  his 
oeautiful  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  historian,  Conde.  We 
shall,  however,  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the  follow- 
ing piece,  addressed  to  the  celebrated  Jovellanos,  and  written, 
in  the  original,  in  imitation  of  the  Asclepiad  measure: — 
'  Go,  humble  strains  !  on  zephyr's  swift  wing  borne. 

From  these  enameird  meads,  where  brightly  laves 

The  chrystal  Arias'  fertilizing  tide. 

To  where  my  soft,  paternal  stream  beholds 

The  towers  of  lofty  Mantu^  gleam ;  and  there 

Illustrious  Jovellanos  ye  will  find, 

Friendly  to  you  and  to  the  muses  dear. 

Go,  ye  rude  strains,  do  homage  uDto  him. 

Whose  merits  nor  the  swift  revolving  hours. 

Nor  distant  absence  from  Inarco  hide  ; 

But  oft  his  name  gives  music  to  my  lyre, 

*  This  transUtioa  wm  never  inteoded  bv  Moratin  for  represeoUtion,  but  simply  to  h% 
Qwd  M  a  peg,  vhereea  to  hang  his  critical  observations  on  Sbakspeare. 

Subject 
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Subject  to  my  verse,  and  to  the  baahfiil  most 
A  heavenly  flame.     I  celebrate  his  praise — 
And  at  the  timeful  sound  the  grotes  are  hush'd. 
Save  where  the  river  god  (his  temples  bound 
With  flowVs  and  leaves  from  sage  Minerva* s  tree 
And  from  the  vine)  his  placid  billow  rolls. 
There  Nymphs  the  clear  melodious  waters  cleave. 
And  part  their  moisten'd  locks,  and  rearing  high 
Their  beauteous  crests,  unite  with  me  in  praise 
Of  the  illustrious  friend  of  whom  I  sing» 
Giving  their  joyful  chorus  to  the  winds. 
While  Echo  in  his  hollow  caves  prolongs  the  strain/ 
These  verses^  like  all  those  of  Moratiu,  are  models  io  their 
kind.     He  is  equally  successful  in  the  tender  and  majestic,  the 
grave  and  the  gay,  in  the  canticle,  the  epistle ,  and  toe  aonnet. 
We  subjoin  a  few  illustrative  specimens.     The  first  is  taken 
from  an  idyl,  in  which  he  breathes  the  regrets  of  absence. 
'  O  Venus,  daughter  of  the  sea,  and  thou« 
Blind,  unrelenting  boy,  on  outspread  wing. 
With  marble  quiver  hanging  at  thy  side, 
Following  thy  all-beauteous  mother's  car,— 
If  there  be  pity  in  the  skies,  and  if 
The  pra/r  of  the  unfortunate  offend  not, 
O  let  the  griefs  already  borne  suffice. 
Let  m^  return  to  see  the  gentle  mien 
And  playful  smile,  and  hear  the  syren  voice 
Of  her  I  love»  while  through  the  happy  hours 
The  blessing  of  her  favours  I  enjoy. 
Bat  should,  perchance,  my  destiny  oppose 
The  wish'd-for  bliss  and  doom  my  lengthened  exile, 
O  Cythersa  and  O  Cupid,  soften 
The  rigour  of  such  merciless  decree. 
Yes — ^let  my  eyes,  of  heav  n*s  pure  light  depriv"d. 
Be  clos'd  in  endless  night — my  spirit,  freed 
From  her  corporeal  fetters,  swift  descend 
Through  cold  and  darksome  chaos  to  the  seat 
Of  Pluto's  dreadful  reign.' 
The  following  sonnet  on  the  harp  of  Melendez,  who  died  in 
exile,  is  avowedly  one  of  the  sweetest  morceatix  in  the  Castilian 
lage  : — 

'  Ye  nymphs  !  this  lyre,  tho'  now  thus  silent  found, 
Batilo  oft  hath  tun'd,  when  wont  to  rove 
On  Tormes'  shady  shore,  and  from  the  grove 
Has  held  the  waters  captive  to  its  sound. 
Here  let  it  hang  where  all  is  cool  around. 
From  the  same  laurel  which  the  Queen  of  love 
A  thousand  times  hath  stript,  and  garlands  wove. 
Wherewith  her  poet's  learned  brows  she  bound ! 

m2  Mute 
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Mute  'mid  the  verdare>  may  this  untouched  frame 
(While  thro'  its  chords  the  zephyr  only  sighs) 
Recall  its  master's  bright  and  noble  name. 
Since  that  his  country,  'mid  lamenting  cries 
Still  cruel,  will  not  feel  the  lasting  shame 
That  to  her  Bard  a  monument  denies !' 

We  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  following,  taken  from  an 
epistle  addressed  to  the  author^s  friend,  Laso  : — 

*  Sweet  peace  of  mind,  that  only  mortal  joy^ 
Can  ne'er  be  found  until  ambitious  rage 
Is  quell'd,  and  vicious  bonds  are  boldly  severed 
Nor  hope  the  charm  to  find  in  poverty. 
Which  squalid  fevers,  and  despair,  and  crime 
Accompany — nor  is  it  gained  by  all 
The  wealth  which  royal  coffers  can  bestow. 
The  unenliehten'd  vulgar  and  the  vain 
To  Fortune  s  luring  idol  homage  bring ; 
But  prudent  moderation  is  alone 
The  virtue  of  the  wise.     O  !  blest  is  he 
Who  in  the  golden  mean,  from  both  extremes 
Remov'd^  enjoys  that  calm  so  little  known. 
He  envies  not  his  neighbour's  happiness ; 
He  neither  fears  the  proud  man's  anger,  nor 
His  fovour  courts :  truth  falling  from  his  tongue, 
He  Vice  abhors — and  though  earth's  sceptre  she 
Should  grasp,  and  servile  slaves  should  bow  before  her. 
Free,  innocent,  retir'd,  and  happy  lives, 
Of  none  the  master,  and  of  none  the  slave. 

'  O  thou,  fair  wandering  Arias'  humble  shore  ! 
So  rich  in  Ceres*  gifts,  her  fniits  and  vines; 
Tbou  verdant  plain,  that  gives  a  pasture  to 
The  wand'ring  flock — thou  lofty -towering  hill. 
Thou  forest  dark  and  cool — ah  !  when  shall  I, 
A  blest  inhabitant,  be  here  possessed 
Of  one  small,  rural,  and  convenient  spot — 
A  temple  sacred  to  the  muses  and 
To  friendship — grateful  unto  heaven  and  man. 
And  see  my  fleeting  years  roll  gently  by 
In  a  delicious  peace  ?     A  frugal  board, 
A  lovely  garden,  rich  in  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
Which  I  myself  shall  till ;  melodious  streams 
From  summits  gliding  downward  to  the  vale. 
And  forming  there  a  smooth  transparent  lake 
For  Venus'  swans ;  a  hidden  grotto,  deck'd 
With  moss  and  laurel ;  tuneful  birds,  that  flit 
Around  as  free  as  I — the  gentle  sound 
Of  humming  bees  around  the  honeycomb. 
And  light  winds  breathing  odoriferous  balm.  This 
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This  is  sufficient  for  my  heart — and  when 
At  length  the  silence  of  th'  eternal  night 
In  gloom  envelops  me,  I  shall  repose 
A  happy  shade,  if  but  some  tender  tears 
Should  sweetly  bathe  my  sepulchre.' 

The  ^  Lecoion  Poeiica/  of  which  we  have  already  spoken*  is 
completed  by  the  author*8  letter  to  Andres, — an  epistle  in  which 
he  inserts  a  number  of  verses  from  some  of  the  most  eminent  mo- 
dern Spanish  poets,  and  interweaves  a  ludicrous  composition, 
by  which  he  convinces  an  exceedingly  severe  and  sceptical  critic* 
thatif  theCastilian  poets,  previouslytothedaysof  Melendez,  are 
often  devoid  of  uolish,  those  of  the  present  day  have  fallen  into 
the  opposite  ana  equally  censurable  extreme  of  over-refinement. 

Of  Moratin*s  satirical  writings,  we  may  also  particularly 
mention  the  description  of  *  El  Coche  en  Venta,^  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher Don  Ermeguncio,  the  piece  entitled  *  Los  Dias,'  the 
romance  *  Mas  Yale  Callar,^  and  that  addressed  to  Gerouio,— « 
all  worthy  of  the  author  of  *  El  Si  de  las  Ninas.  The  poet, 
however,  expresses  himself  sensible  of  his  imperfection  in  the 
lyrical  style, out  it  may  still  be  asserted  that  few  authors  are  more 
calculate  to  please  the  native  reader,  or  more  fit  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  by  their  freedom  from  great  defects,  than 
the  subject  of  the  present  article.  If  he  attained  not  the  same 
excellence  in  lyrical  poetry  that  he  did  in  the  dramatic,  we  must 
remember  how  difficult  and  rare  it  is  to  secure  this  double  prize. 
Moratin  has  achieved  a  deathless  crown  and  ample  honours  by 
his  restoration  of  the  Spanish  theatre,  and  must  always  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  useful  ornaments  in  the 
range  of  his  national  literature. 

%•  The  above  article  was  written  ere  we  had  heard  of  the 
death  of  Moratin.  He  continued  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  died 
m  June  last,  in  (about)  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  M.  Sihela, 
a  Spanish  refugee  at  the  French  capital,  will,  however,  publish 
the  Dramatic  History,  together  with  the  remaining  MSS.  of 
this  clever  author.  We  also  happen  to  know  that  translations 
of  the  Candide  of  Voltaire,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  '  Fray 
Gernndio* — cleansed  of  all  its  objectionable  passages — ^have 
been  executed  by  Moratin,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  an  in- 
telligent individual  in  this  country.  Fearful  lest  his  holograph 
should^  by  some  means,  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition, 
Moratin  requested  that  the  MSS.  should  be  destroyed.  His 
friend  complied  with  the  request — but  he  took  copies  of  their 
contents,  and  these  copies  are  now  in  existence. 

*  Luis  Munarriz,  the  tnnslitor  and  anootator  of  Bl«r'«  Lectures. 

Art. 
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Art.  VIII. — Geographtsch'Statistische  Darstellung  der  Stoats 
krdfte  von  den  sammtlichen  zum  deutschen  StacUenbunde 

fehorigen  Landem^    A.  F.  W.  Crome.    Leipzig,  Gerhard 
'leischer. 

npH£  amazing  events  of  those  wars,  which  owed  their  origia 
-*-  to  the  French  Revolution,  succeeded  each  other  with  such 
an  overwhelming  rapidity,  as  to  baffle  all  previous  calculations 
of  the  statesman  ana  the  soldier.  Diplomatists,  entrenched  in 
forms  and  precedents,  could  not  anticipate  anything  out  of  the 
wonted  channel  of  ordinary  occurrences,  ana  were  taken  un* 
prepared;  and  even  men  of  more  liberal  and  philosophical 
minds  found  matter  sufficient  for  astonishment.  The  French, 
with  their  usual  activity,  availed  themselves,  to  the  utmost,  of 
the  favourable  current  of  public  opinion.  A  soldier,  starting 
from  their  ranks^  seized  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne,  and  the 
astonished  continent  crouched  at  his  feet.  The  delusions  of 
equality,  and  the  notions  of  that  happiness  to  be  acquired  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  Riehts  of  Man,  vanished ;  but  the 
new  chief  had  sufficient  art  and  talents  to  instil,  in  their  stead, 
into  the  surrounding  nations,  the  belief  of  the  invincibility  of 
French  arms,  and  the  immense  superiority  of  French  military 
skill.  Upon  these  foundations  he  established  his  Dynasty ; — ^we 
have,  however,  lived  to  see  the  world  undeceived.  The  rise, 
the  progress,  the  decline,  and  the  fall  of  the  ephemeral  French 
Empire  offer  a  vast  field  for  reflection.  Transactions  of  suf- 
fident  importance  to  have  occupied  centuries  have  been  crowded 
into  a  few  years ;  and  have  taken  place,  as  it  were,  under  our 
own  eyes. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  hardly  recovered  from  the 
noise  and  the  confusion  of  the  falling  fabric,  we  have  not  as  yet 
sufficiently  contemplated  and  admired  the  use  which  has  been 
made  of  the  ruins ; — objects  deemed  by  our  ancestors  of  the 
greatest  political  importance  have,  however,  been  aocom* 
plished.  The  Netherlands,  so  long  the  great  pursuit  of  the 
Frencht  have  been  wrested  from  them  ;  and  the  possibility  of 
their  again  overrunning  those  beautiful  and  populous  pro- 
vinces ^  far  as  human  prudence  and  human  means  can  be 
depended  upon)  has  been  prevented.  By  the  acquisition  of  the 
Port  of  Embden,  our  faithful  Allies  and  most  gallant  fellow* 
sobiects,  the  Hanoverians,  have  obtained  a  direct  commonicatioii 
with  this  country, — a  circumstance  of  incalculable  importance,  in 
the  event  of  another  ccmUnental  war.  By  the  cession  of  the  pro* 
vinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  (formerly  part  of  the  Electo- 
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rates  of  Coldgne  and  ofTrfives)  to  the  PrasBians,  the  new  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands  has  not  only  been  strengthened,  but  nnost 
effectual  checks  have  been  placed  to  the  further  expansion  of 
France  on  that  frontier.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  not  only 
France  has  re-entered  her  ancient  limits,  but  that  any  extension 
of  territory  which  would  give  her  additional  coast,  opposite 
to  our  shores,  has  been  sedulously  guarded  against ;  and  that 
the  interests,  the  wishes,  and  the  feelings  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  Netherlands,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Hanover,  are  all  equally 
enli&fted  in  this  cause. 

The  historical  reader  will  recollect,  that  so  far  back  as  in  the 
year  1477,  the  French  attempted  to  unite  the  Netherlands  and 
Prance,  at  the  death  of  Charles  the  Bold,  by  proposing  a 
marriage  between  the  Dauphin  (son  to  Louis  XI.)  and  Mary 
of  Buwundy.  Subsequently,  in  1648,  the  apprehension  enter- 
tained oy  the  Dutch,  of  the  French  exchanging  with  Spain 
their  conquests  in  Roussillon  and  Catalonia  for  the  Netherlands, 
induced  them  to  hurry  the  treaty  of  Munster;  which  was 
concluded  without  any  reference  to  France,  although,  at  that 
time,  the  Dutch  and  French  were  engaged  in  carrying  on  war, 
eonjointly,  against  Spain.  So  long-sighted  were  the  repub- 
licans; and  of  so  old  a  date  was  their  dread  of  French  en- 
croachments and  Gaulish  domination.  The  same  policy,  and 
the  same  dislike  of  the  French  acquiring  a  dangerous  influence 
in  the  Netherlands,  gave  rise  to  King  William's  well-known 
partition  treaty  in  1700.  The  brilliant  successes  which  were 
subsequently  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  war 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  ought  unquestionably  to  have  ob- 
tained very  different  results  from  those  contained  in  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713.  A  miserable  barrier  of  seven  of  the  fron- 
tier towns  of  the  Netherlands,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
allotted  to  the  Dutch,  in  which,  under  the  guarantee  of  Great 
Britain,  they  were  allowed  to  maintain  six  thousand  troops. 
Inadequate  as  the  provisions  of  this  treaty  were  to  the  object 
in  view,  yet  they  were  even  more  imperfectly  observed  ;  the 
Dutch  having  been  compelled  to  evacuate  the  fortresses,  in 
1782,  by  the  Emperor  Joseph,  who,  immediately  afterwards, 
in  his  rage  for  innovation,  destroyed  the  fortifications.  His 
successor  suffered  severely  for  this  act  of  folly ;  the  Nether- 
lands having,  in  consequence  (as  soon  as  the  war  with  revolu- 
tionaryFrance  commenced  in  1792),  been  overrun  by  the  imoe^ 
tnous  Dumourier,  and  again  in  the  following  year  by  Jouraan 
and  Pichegru. 

In  the  treaty  of  1815  at  Paris,  the  mistakes  and  errors  of 
that  of  Utrecht  have  been  rectified.  The  Dutch  have  obtained 
the  long-wished  for  barrier  in  as  complete  a  manner  as  could 
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be  desired  ;  and  that  barrier  has  since  been  rendered  as  strong 
as  human  industry  and  skill  can  make  it.  Had  Great  Britain 
derived  no  other  advantage  from  the  treaty  of  1815,  than  the 
formation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  it  may  be  affirmed 
that  that  alone  would  have  been  a  glorious  termination  of  our 
toils ;  affording,  if  not  to  the  full  extent  of  the  words  and 
wishes  of  a  great  statesman,  ^indemnity  for  the  past;'  yet,  at 
least,  *  security  for  the  future.'  On  the  treaty  of  1815,  the 
claims  of  Wellington  and  of  Castlereagh,  to  the  gratitude  of 
their  country  and  of  posterity,  might  rest  securely,  even  had 
they  done  nothing  else.  The  name  of  Wellington  is,  indeed, 
a  great  name.  It  is  the  *  clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,'  deeply 
engraved  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  and  inseparable  from 
her  ff  lory  and  her  history ; — more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor 
Marlborough,  this  Hero  has  been  enabled  to  secure  to  nis  country 
the  fruits  of  his  victories,  and  employed  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  that  peace  which  his  sword  had  achieved. 

And  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  demand  of  those  who 
censure  the  peace  of  1815,  for  not  having  procured  to  the 
British  merchants  greater  facilities  for  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures  into  the  territories  of  those  states  which 
we  had  contributed  to  form,  or  of  those  governments  which  we 
had  upheld  and  assisted, — What  more  just,  more  correct,  more 
enlightened,  and  more  statesmanlike  views  in  that  proceeding 
could  be  taken  by  those,  to  whom,  fortunately,  the  negotiation  of 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  had  been  confided  ?  In  some  of  the  publi- 
cations, giving  an  account  of  the  <  sayings  and  doings'  of  Na- 
poleon at  St.  Helena,  he  is  represented  to  have  remarked,  that 
the  interests  of  England  were  sacrificed  to  those  of  the  Conti- 
nent at  the  peace  of  1815 ;  and  that  our  ministers  ought  to 
have  stipulate  for  the  admission  of  our  merchandise,  upcm  the 

Siyment  of  a  very  small  duty,  at  least  for  a  term  of  years, 
ad  such  measures  been  adopted,  we  should,  indeed,  have 
shown  ourselves  to  be  that  ^  nation  boutiquidre'  he  was  pleased 
on  another  occasion  to  call  us.  Our  treaty  at  Paris  of  1815, 
like  that  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  would  (under  such  circum- 
stances) have  carried  within  itself  the  germs  of  its  own  de- 
struction— a  false  and  unnatural  demand  for  our  manufactures 
would  have  been  created,  by  which  a  few  individuals  might 
have  been  benefited,  at  the  expense  of  the  inevitable  misery 
and  poverty  which  must  have  followed  the  sudden  closing  up 
of  so  precarious  a  channel.  Instead  of  the  gratitude,  we  should 
have  been  exposed  to  the  contempt  of  the  Continent  — we 
should  have  given  but  too  much  the  appearance  of  truth  to  all 
those  charges  of  selfishness,  and  of  a  sordid  regard  to  our  own 
interest  (to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  more  noUe  sentiment), 
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80  freely^  heaped  upon  us  by  the  advocates  of  Napoleon  and  of 
his  politics,  auriuff  the  war.  A  more  generous,  a  more  noble, 
a  more  honest  policy,  was  adopted.  Our  commerce  and  our 
maaufactures  were  allowed  to  nnd  their  level ;  we  took  no  un- 
fair advantage  of  the  wants  or  obligations  of  other  states,  nor 
of  the  favourable  and  triumphant  situation  of  our  own  af^irs, 
to  distress  the  continental  manufacturer,  and  to  procure  imme- 
diate temporary  benefit  at  the  expense  of  the  certain  future 
liatred,  distrust,  and  enmity  of  those  whom  we  should  thus  have 
injured.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  formation  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  our  negotiators  at  Paris  in  1815  have 
shown  themselves  infinitely  superior  to  those  who  went  to 
Utrecht  in  1713.  It  will  be  remembered  that,  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  we  acquired  the  wretched  commercial  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  (commonly  called 
the  Aaiento  contract),  as  a  bonus  for  being  the  first  to  acknow- 
ledge the  grandson  of  Lewis  XI V.  upon  the  throne  of  Spain. 
Over  this  part  of  our  history  it  would  certainly  be  desirable 
that  a  veil  of  the  thickest  texture  might  be  drawn,  were  it  not 
that,  like  buoys  upon  the  water,  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  with  its 
accompaniments,  the  ill-observed  Barrier  treaty,  and  the  dis- 

f;raceful  Asiento  contract,  may  serve  to  warn  future  statesmen 
rom  the  future  rocks  and  whirlpools  of  a  mistaken  policy. 

In  a  preceding  paragraph,  the  acquisition  of  the  port  of 
Embden  hy  Hanover  has  been  alluded  to,  as  closely  connected 
with  the  interests  of  England.  A  reference  to  the  page  of 
history  will  diow  the  policy  of  this  measure ;  as  also  the  want 
of  knowledge  of  the  subject  evinced  by  those  who  have  so  in- 
considerately asserted,  that  our  connexion  with  Hanover  has 
repeatedly  plunged  us  into  continental  politics,  and  been 
the  cause  wnereby  Great  Britain  has  been  driven  into  wars, 
in  which  she  had  no  immediate  concern.  The  facts  will 
appear,  upon  inquiry,  to  be  decidedly  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  Hanoverians  have  ever  been  to  us  most 
fiuthlul,  and  most  gallant  allies.  They  have  fought ;  they 
have  bled ;  they  have  been  invaded;  they  have  been  oppressed; 
and  they  have  sufiered  all  the  horrors  of  military  occupation, 
owing  to  their  alliance  with  England,  and  in  the  quarrels  and 
contests  of  the  British  government.     Great  Britain  has  never 

fone  to  war  on  account  of  Hanover.  The  Hanoverian  sword, 
owever,  has  been  drawn  readily  and  repeatedly,  in  our  behalf, 
whenever  our  politics  or  interests  have  induced  us  to  com- 
mence hostilities.  Of  this  we  are  ready  to  adduce  the 
proofs: — it  may  be  worth  while,  therefore,  to  enter  a  little 
into  detail  to  show  the  truth  of  these  assertions. 
George  I.  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714; 
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from  which  period  onr  connexion  with  Hanover  is,  of  coaroe, 
to  be  dated.  During  his  reign  we  were  engaged  in  only  one 
short  war  ; — ^namely,  that  with  Spain,  which  commenced  in 
1718  and  ended  in  1720.  Into  this  war  George  I.  entered 
conjointly  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (Recent  of  France  after 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV.),  to  compel  Philip  V.  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangements  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  which,  at  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  minister,  Cardinal  Alberoni,  he  wished  to  have 
evaded  altogether.  Sir  George  Byng  destroyed  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  Marshal  Berwick  invaded 
Spain,  and  took  St.  Sebastian.  Philip  banished  his  minister, 
and  peace  was  immediately  restored.  With  this  war  Hanover 
had,  unquestionably,  nothmg  to  do. 

Our  second  war,  from  the  date  of  our  connexion  with 
Hanover,  was  again  with  Spain,  and  may  be  traced  as  the 
ofiipring  of  the  disgraceful  Asiento  contract.  Not  contented 
with  the  commercial  advantages  stipulated  for  by  that  treaty, 
and  the  proportion  of  British  merchandize  allowed  to  be 
imported  into  Spanish  America,  s^hiuggling,  to  a  great  extent, 
was  not  only  permitted,  but  encouraged  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  cupidity  of  the  country  was  awakened;  and  a 
share  of  the  treasures  from  the  imaginary  ^  £1  Dorado  *  was 
eagerly  coveted  by  all  classes.  A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  every 
representation  of  the  Spanish  government.  AfFirays  between 
Spanish  guarda-costas  and  British  smuggling  vessels  were 
magnified  into  national  insults.  Encouraged  and  protected 
from  home,  the  latter  became  more  numerous  and  more  daring. 
The  Spanish  government  attempted  to  put  them  down  by  a 
greater  force.  A  British  fleet  (under  Admiral  Hosier,  in  1725) 
was,  in  consequence,  sent  to  blockade  New  Carthagena.  The 
Spaniards,  in  return,  assembled  an  army,  and  invested  Gi- 
braltar. Various  negotiations  were  entered  into,  which  averted 
actual  hostilities  until  1739,  in  which  year  Great  Britain,  at 
length,  formally  declared  war  against  Spain. 

The  Emperor  Charles  VI.  died  in  1740.  Spain,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy.  We  were  already  engaged  in  war  with 
Spain,  and  France  was  arming  to  assist  her.  In  the  contest  for 
the  A  ustrian  succession,  we,  therefore,  sided  with  Maria  Theresa : 
not  from  any  chivalrous  notions  of  giving  our  assistance  to  a 
Queen  thus  unjustly  attacked  by  four  great  powers;  not 
because  the  proposed  partition  of  the  Austrian  possessions 
might,  or  might  not,  suit  the  views  of  Hanover  ;  but  because 
we  were  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of  the 
Austrians  in  our  contest  with  Spain.  The  v<Mce  of  the  coun- 
try, inflamed  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  eruelties  said  to 
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Ittve  been  odmniitted  upon  British  subjects  by  the  Spanish 
gnarda-costas, — and  further  influenced  by  the  cupidity  of  our 
merchants,  and  their  eagerness  to  share  the  boastea  treasures  of 
South  Ainerica,-^had  forced  Sir  Robert  Walpole  into  the  war. 
The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  happened  opportunely 
for  Great  Britain.     We  should  have  had,  almost  single-handed, 
to  contend  with  the  united  means  and  resources  of  Spain  and 
France ;    and  with  their  councils,  undistracted  by  the  cares 
and  pursuits  of  other  objects  than  the  direction  of  the  war  against 
us.     What  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  contest,  and  whe- 
ther we  should  have  arisen  victorious  from  the  struggle,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.   The  death  of  the  Emperor,  opening  other  views 
to  the  ambition  of  our  enemies,  gave  us  powerful  allies,  and 
allowed  those  we  already  had  to  join  our  standard.     With  the 
orifftn  of  the  war  Hanover  had  nothing  to  do — as  soon,  however, 
as  uiere  was  a  probability  of  the  French  invading  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  and  that  a  British  army  was  ordered  to  assemble 
for  the  defence  of  these  provinces,  it  was  joined   by  that  of 
Hanover.      George  the  Second,  a  brave  and  active  prince, 
took  the  command  himself;  and  conducting  the  allied  forces 
to  the  Mein,  defeated  the  French  under  Marshal  Noailles,  at 
the  battle  of  Dettingen ;  contributing  thereby  greatly  to  the 
ezpuMon  of  the  French  from  Germany,  and  enabling,  conse- 
auently,   the  Austrians  to  furnish  greater  numbers  for  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands.     The  commencement  of  the  war  has 
been  shewn  to  have  been  entirely  a  British  quarrel.     AH  the 
efforts  made  during  its  continuance  were  for  British  objects  ;  in 
which  description,  surely  the  campaigns  in  the  Netherlands,  to 
prevent  the  French  acquiring  these  provinces,  may  be  justly 
reckoned.    If  the  march  of  George  the  Second  to  the  Mein 
should  be  condemned  as  having  had  no  precise  British  object, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  every  war,  to  discomfit  your  enemy, 
wherever  and  whenever  you  can,  must  always  be  dearable. 
The  march  to  the  Mein  was,  in  fact,  a  repetition  (only  upon  a 
smaller  scale)  of  MarlborougVs  march  to  the  Danube.    To 
assist  the  Austrians,  and  to  defeat  the  French,  were  equally  the 
nootives  of  both  movements  :  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the 
Austrians  were  (in  the  case  of  Marlborough)  enabled  to  detach 
Prince  Eugene  and  a  large  corps  to  the  Netherlands.     The 
battle  of  Dettingen  answered  a  similar  purpose. 

The  third  war  was  that  which  is  commonly  called  the  seven 
years*  war,  and  which  commenced  in  1755,  only  six  years  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  preceding  one.  This  war  began  in  America,  and 
originated  in  disputes,  as  to  the  limits  of  the  British  and  French 
American  provinces.  Baffled  in  America,  the  French  carried 
the  war  into  Germany,  and  invaded  Hanover,  suddenly,  without 
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any  other  pretext  than  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain.    The 
French  acquired  military  possession  of  the  country,  the  Hano- 
verian army  having  been  obliged  to  retire  beyond  the  Elbe,  and 
to  enter  into  the  well-known  convention  of    Closter-Seven. 
After  our  war  had  commenced  with  France,  the  King  of  Prussia 
a  second  time  attacked  Maria  Theresa.     As  the  views  of  the 
French  government,  at  that  period^  led  them  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Austrians,  we,  already  at  war  with  France, 
naturally  sought  the  alliance  of  the  King  of  Prussia,      His 
victory  at  Rosbach  over  the  French  enabled  the  Hanoverian 
army  to  re-advance,  and,  united  to  a  corps  from  England,  to 
gain  the  battle  of  Miuden,  which  completely  liberated  Hanover. 
It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  present  purpose,  to  enter  into  any- 
further  particulars  of  this  war.     Enough  has  been  explained  to 
shew  that  it  did  not  owe  its  origin,  in  the  remotest  shape,  to 
Hanover.     In  the  course  of  it,  a  British  army  was,  unquestion- 
ably, sent  to  Germany  to  assist  in  repelling  the  French  troops  ; 
but  we  were  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  and  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  French  troops,  and  the  counteracting  French 
views  of  conquest  and  aggrandisement,  it  would  have  been  oar 
interest  and  policy  equally  to  attempt,  had  the  French  govern- 
ment sent  an  army  to  Constantinople,  instead  of  Hanover. 
At  war  with  France,  we  joined  the  King  of  Prussia,  because  he 
was  an  active  opponent  of  France  and  her  allies,  in  the  cabinet, 
and  in  the  field.     At  war  with  France,  we  assisted  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Hanover,  because,  in  so  doing,  we  thwarted  the 
plans  of  our  enemy.    The  French  invaded  Hanover  on  account 
of  her  connexion  with  England ;  but  it  cannot  with  justice  be 
said,  that  (in  consequence  of  our  having  the  same  sovereign) 
more  British  blood  and  more  British  treasure  were  expended  in 
the  aid  we  furnished  to  the  Hanoverians  in  defeating  our  common 
enemy,  than  (in  all  probability)  would  have  been  spent  in  pur- 
suit of  the  same  object  (and  upon  the  soundest  principles  of 
military  policy)  had  that  not  been  the  case.     We  surely  were 
not  very  closely  connected  with  the  Turks,  when  (in  more 
modern  times)  we  drove  the  French  out  of  Egypt.    The  Knights 
of  Malta  were  hardly  known  to  exist  in  England,  when  we 
blockaded  the  French  in  La  Valetta.     Our  victory  at  Minden 
prevented,  moreover,  the  acquisition  by  France  of  a  great  part 
of  the  Austrian  Netherlancls,  Count  Kaunitz,  it  being  well 
known,  having  agreed  to  give  to  the  French  government  Nieu- 
port.  Fumes,  Ostend,  Mons  and  Tournai,  for  the  price  of  their 
assistance  in  Germany. 

Our  fourth  war  was  the  ever-to-be-laraented  contest  with  oar 
American  Colonies,  which  commenced  in  1775  at  Bunker^s  Hill, 
and  viras.  ended  by  the  peace  of  Versailles  of  1783.     Hanover 
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can  hardly  be  suspected  of  having  had  any  influence  in  the 
orirai  or  operations  of  these  hostilities. 

Our  fifth  war  began  in  1793,  and  continued  until  the  peace 
of  Amiens  in  1802.  During  the  campaigns  of  1793,  of  1794, 
and  the  early  part  of  the  year  1795,  whilst  the  British  army 
remsuned  upon  the  Continent,  that  of  Hanover  shared  in  its  toils, 
its  danprs,  its  victories,  and  its  glory.  The  terms  *  victories^ 
and  ^  glory'  may  perhaps  appear  inapplicable  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  only  look  at  the  result,  or  are  out  superficially  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  military  transactions  of  those  years« 
Deeds  of  arms  were,  however,  performed,  both  by  the  British 
and  Hanoverian  troops,  which  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modem  warfare.  The 
battles  of  Catteau-Cambresis,  and  of  Tournai,  and  the  sortie  at 
Mernn,  may,  with  great  justice,  be  alluded  to.  The  French 
were  successful;  but  the  causes  of  their  success  may,  with  truth 
and  accuracy,  be  easily  traced ;  and  are  certainly  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  either  a  want  of  spirit,  or  a  deficiency  of  military 
skill  and  knowledge,  in  either  the  British  or  Hanoverian  armies. 
The  Hanoverian  army  acted  with  the  British  troops  (as  has  been 
already  observed^  as  long  as  a  British  corps  remained  upon  the 
Continent.  Witn  the  origin  of  the  war,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Hanover  could  have  had  any  concern ;  nor  (excepting  as  our 
ally)  how  she  was  immediately  interested  in  its  events. 

Our  sixth  and  last  war  commenced  in  1803,  and  was  con- 
cluded by  the  peace  signed  at  Paris  in  1815,  after  the  impor- 
tant victory  of  Waterloo.  Of  the  good  sense,  moderation,  sound 
judgment,  and  political  foresight  of  those,  who,  laying  aside  all 
feelings  of  exultation,  and  all  ebullitions  of  anger^  required  only 
such  terms  as  could  be  granted  bv  France  without  a  conscious- 
ness of  degradation,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  There 
are  no  latent  or  secret  causes  of  future  enmity  between 
England  and  her  great  rival — the  only  power  whose  talents 
ana  exertions  we  ever  can  have  cause  to  dread.  The  peace  has 
now  continued,  with  uninterrupted  harmony,  for  thirteen  years 
— May  it  last  for  ever  ! 

No  sooner  had  we  commenced  the  hostilities  of  this  last  war 
with  Prance,  than  a  numerous  and  powerful  French  army  took 
possession  of  Hanover,  and  disarmed  the  Hanoverian  regiments. 
The  Hanoverians,  from  the  highest  nobleman  to  the  lowest 
peasant,  suffered  every  species  of  vexation,  indignitjr,^  and 
oppression.  The  French,  however,  entirely  failed  in  raising  a 
single  battalion  in  the  country ;  so  strong  was  the  attachment  of 
the  natives  to  their  king,  and  so  confident  were  they  that  England 
would  be  able  ultimately  to  relieve  them.  The  want  of  a  port^ 
by  which  the  Hanoverian  army  could  have  been  withdrawn  and 

kept 
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kept  entire  (until  the  favourable  motoent  for  emplcyfing  it 
should  arrive)  was  severely  felt.  By  the  acquisition  of  the  Port 
of  Embden,  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  predicament  has  been 

guarded  against.  In  the  present  instance,  the  exertions  of  the 
[anoverian  soldier  did  much  to  mitigate  the  evil ;  sufficient 
numbers  having  found  their  way  over  to  this  country  (by  means 
of  neutrals,  fishing  vessels*  and  a  few  transports  ordered  to 
those  coasts)  to  form  the  German  Legion,  which  was  composed 
of  five  regiments  of  cavalry »  ten  of  infantry,  together  with  a 
corp  of  artillery  and  of  engmeers*  The  heart  of  every  British 
soldier  warms  when  talking  of  these  gallant  troops.  From  the 
landing  in  Mondego  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  in  1808,  to 
the  occupation  of  Paris  in  1815,  they  were  the  companions  of 
every  toil  and  of  every  enterprise.  Their  discipline,  their 
order,  their  obedience,  and  their  bravery,  were  the  constant 
theme  of  admiration.  Their  cavalry,  in  particular,  were  often 
held  out  by  our  ^reat  Chief  in  his  orders  to  the  British  army  as 
worthy  of  imitation. 

As  soon  as  the  later  events  of  the  war  compelled  the  French 
to  evacuate  Hanover,  no  time  was  lost  in  re-embodying  and 
re-organizing  the  Hanoverian  Army.  Including  the  German 
Legion,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-one  battalions  of  that 
nation  in  the  Netherlands*  during  the  last  campaign,  of  whicb 
number,  twenty-two  were  actively  engaged  at  Waterloo.  There 
were  but  thirty-two  British  battahons  in  the  Netherlands, 
twenty-five  of  which  were  at  Waterloo.  The  British  battalions 
were,  for  the  naoet  part,  very  weak  in  numbers ;  and  those  of 
Hanover,  on  the  contrary,  were  altogether  complete.  There 
was,  in  fact,  a  greater  proportion  of  Hanoverian  than  of  British 
infantry  in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army.  However  mortify- 
ing this  circumstance  may  be  to  our  national  vanity,  yet  it  is  a 
wholesome  truth,  which  cannot  be  too  much  known.  Whilst 
it  shows  us  what  a  determined  band  of  British  soldiers  can  do, 
when  ably  led,  and  assisted  by  such  futhful  allies,  it  may  also 
convince  us  of  the  importance  of  such  auxiliaries,  and  tend  to 
demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  policy  of  strengthening  that  king- 
dom to  which  they  belong,  by  every  means  in  our  power  ;  and 
of  keeping  up  that  intimate  connexion,  now  happily  subsisting, 
as  long  as  the  frail  and  perishable  nature  of  all  numan  alliances 
will  permit. 

It  would  thus  appear,  from  the  foregoing  hasty  sketch  of 
our  military  history  during  the  last  century,  that  we  have 
been  engaged,  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  in 
six  wars ;  namely,  that  with  Spain,  caused  by  the  projects  of 
Cardinal  Alberoni ;  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession ;  the 
Seyen  years*  war;  the  American  war;  the  fiiit  war  of  the 

French 
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Frtnch  Reyolation,  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of 
Anoiens;  and  lastly,  the  late  French  war,  which  brought  about 
the  most  glorious  and  (to  all  appearanc^  the  most  solid  peace 
erer  yet  obtained  by  Great  Britain.  The  most  determined 
enemy  to  our  connexion  with  Hanover  must  acquit  that  king- 
dom of  having  had  any  influence  in  the  origin  of  four  of  those 
wars;  namely,  that  with  Spain  in  1718;  with  America  in 
1775;  with  revolutionary  Prance  in  1793;  or  with  Napoleon 
in  1803.  There  remain  then  but  two ;  that  of  the  Austrian 
succession ;  and  the  one  commonly  called  the  Seven  years'  war, 
which  can  even  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Hanover.  As  we 
were,  however,  already  at  war  with  S[iain, — ^for  what  were  con- 
sidered British  national  objects,  before  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  VI.  opened  the  lists  for  the  combatants  for  his 
succession  ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  the  Seven  years'  war,  we  were 
equally  already  engaged  in  hostilities  with  France,  for  what 
we  deemed  matters  of  great  consequence  to  our  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  ;  it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  the  prejudice, 
which,  to  a  considerable  extent,  still  prevails  amongst,  in  other 
respects,  well-informed  persons,  as  to  these  wars  oeing  attri- 
butable to  Hanover,  because,  in  the  course  of  events,  the 
nrighbourhood  of  that  kingdom  became  (unfortunately  for  its 
bhabitants),  in  some  degree,  the  scene  of  contest.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  truer  notions  will,  in  time,  prevail ;  that  a  more 
correct,  a  more  liberal,  and  a  more  just  view  of  the  value  of 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  will  be  entertamed ;  and   that  the 

great  political  importance  of  its  intimate  connexion  with  Great 
ritain  will,  by  degrees,  be  more  generally  and  more  fully 
appreciated  ana  acknowledged  amongst  us. 


A»T.  IX.— £a  Divina  Cornmedia  di  Dante  Alighieri  con  Co^ 
mento  Analitico  di  Gabriele  Rossetti,  in  sei  Volumi.  1826.  8vo. 

PVDNTENELLE  somewhere  says,  *  Je  ne  suis  pas  si  con- 
-*•  vaincu  de  n6tre  ignorance  par  les  choses  ^ui  sont  et  dont 
la  raison  nous  est  inconnue,  que  par  celles  qui  ne  sont  pas,  et 
dont  nous  trouvons  la  raison.'  And  really  two  books,  which 
have  been  published  at  the  distance  of  about  a  century  from 
each  other,  the  one  by  an  Englishman,  and  the  other  by  an 
Italian,  to  explain  some  allegories  which  are  said  to  be  couched 
in  the  verses  of  two  great  poets,  are  an  illustration  of  this 
assertion.  Both  these  performances  regard  the  abode  of  the 
dead— both  are  delivered  vrith  the  greatest  air  of  proud  con- 
fidence 
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£dence — ^botb  display  a  multitude  of  quotatioQ8»  right  ajid 
wrong,  and  both  are  perhaps  the  best  argument  in  favour  of 
Fontenelle.  We  alluae  to  the  second  TOok,  ^.  iv.  of  tbe 
^^  Divine  L^ation/'  by  Dr.  Warburton,  and  to  the  book  now 
before  us.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  quoted  four  hundnd 
authors  or  more  (among  others  St.  Austin  and  Scarron),  to 

Srove  that  the  sixth  book  of  the  iEneid  had  never  been  un- 
erstood  before  his  Lordship's  discovery ;  and  pretended  se- 
riously to  demonstrate,  that  Virgil's  only  intention  was  to 
describe  an  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries:  so  that, 
after  all,  the  great  poet  was  converted  into  a  dark-minded  and 
mysterious  Kosicrucian.  ^  The  modern  Italian  pretends  to 
prove  that  what  we  have,  till  now,  admired  in  Dante  is 
nothing ;  that,  instead  of  regarding  him  as  the  sublime  poet, 
we  ought  to  have  looked  upon  him  as  an  equivocator  (after 
the  manner  of  another  Rabelais,  or  Lemuel  Gulliver),  who 
wrote  always  with  double  meaning.  Thus,  when  the  Flo- 
rentine says  to  Virgil,  ''  Thou  art  wise,  and  understandest  me 
better  than  I  do  express  myself"  (Inf.  ii.  34.);  he  meant  also 
to  say,  ^'  Thou  art  wise,  and  understandest  me,  because  I  do 
not  speak  reason,"  (Rossetti,  pp.  37,  38,)  and  such  other  per- 
fect and  sublime  nonsense,  but  Gibbon,  who  had  read  the 
Divine  Legation,  and  heard  it  praised  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
took  the  trouble  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the  Bishop's 
hypothesis ;  and  accordingly  it  is  now  exploded  and  forgotten.f 
We  acknowledge  with  regret,  that  we  do  not  possess  Gibbon's 
learning,  but  we  can  assert  with  confidence,  that  Signor  Roasetti 
has,  to  the  last  particle,  the  worthy  prelate's  overbearing  as- 
surance, without  any  of  his  erudition.  We  have,  atten- 
tively, read  Signor  Rossetti's  Comments,  and  heard  their 
praises  in  high-sounding  words:  but  feeling  convinced  that 
these  were  uttered  either  by  those  who  had  taken  the 
matter  in  trust  from  others,  or  by  persons  who  knew  as  little 
of  the  Italian  history  as  of  Chinese  politics,  we  have  actually 

•  **  Virgil  was  to  represent  a  perfect  lawgiver,  in  the  person  of  Eneas ;  now,  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  was  what  sanctified  his  character,  and  ennobled  his  function.*' 

f  Gibbon's  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  ^  Critical  Observations  on  the  Design  of  the  Sixth 
Book  of  tbe  £neid.*  In  the  Postscript,  Mr.  Gibbon  furtlier  observes — **  1  had  passed 
over  in  silence  one  argument  of  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  or  rather  of  Scarron  and  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  since  the  former  found  the  remark,  and  the  latter  furnished  tbe 
inference.  ''  Discite  justitiam  moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos,"  cries  the  unforluoate 
Pblegias.  In  the  midst  of  his  torments  he  preaches  justice  and  piety,  like  Ixion  in 
Pindar.  A  very  useful  piece  of  advice,  says  the  French  buffoon,  for  those  who  were 
already  damned  to  all  eternity : — 

Cette  sentence  est  bonne  et  belle : 
Mais  en  enfer,  de  quoi  sert  elleP 

From  this  judicious  piece  of  criticism  his  Lordship  argues,  that  Plilegias  was  preacli- 
log,  not  to  the  dead,  but  to  the  living;  and  that  Virgil  is  only  describing  tbe  mimic 
TartamS;  which  was  exhibited  at  Eleuais,  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  initiated." 

perused 
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peroBed  the  commentator's  lucubrations,  with  the  purpose  of 
Dringii^  them  under  our  impartial  examination.* 

Had  Rossetti  been  satisfied  with  the  discovery  of  some  general 
allegories,  to  which  allusion  will  be  presently  made,  we  should 
<Hily  smile,  as  every  sensible  reader  would  appreciate  their 
valae;  though  (whilst  his  lengthened,  wire-drawn  arguments  did 
not  produce  a  satis&ctory  conclusion)  we  could  not,  in  every 
case,  work  out  their  refutation.  But  the  good  commentator 
fuides  that  he  feels  something  in  his  hands — and  after  bawling 
oat  the  svpfiKcif  with  the  strong-lunged  exultation  of  the  ancient 
philosopher,  it  turns  out,  that  he  has  been  only  clutching  at 
fumus  et  umAra.  The  fact  is,  that  Signer  Rossetti  has  gratuitously 
commenced  a  theory,  without  a  due  examination  of  the  Floren- 
tine's writings,  and  has  afterwards  ransacked  those  very  writings 
for  the  appropriate  elucidation  of  ^his  ingenious  suppositions. 
The  result,  however,  is,  that  he  has*  entirely  failed,  as  we  shall 
easily  demonstrate. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  Sig.  Rossetti  is  a  very  clever 
man ;  we  mtve  no  personal  enmity  towards  him,  to  wish  that 
his  credit  should,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  impugned.  But 
as  we  have  the  deepest  veneration  for  the  author  of  the  ^  Corn- 
media,^  and  are  unwilline  that  the  creed  propounded  by  this 
new  expositor  should  lead  the  eyes  of  his  worshippers  astray 
from  the  true  understanding  of  the  attributes  of  this  mighty 
poetical  divinity,  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  expose  Sig. 
Rossetti's  fallacies. 

Sig.  Rossetti's  book  contains  the  eleven  first  cantos  only  of 
Dante^s  Hell,  and  the  author  means  to  give  the  remainder  of  the 
poem  in  five  other  volumes.  The  volume  is  thus  divided  :  1st,  a 
preface ;  2d,  a  life  (as  he  calls  it)  of  Dante,  with  notes  ;  3d,  a 
preliminary  discourse,  with  notes  ;  4th,  the  text  of  the  eleven 
first  cantos ;  5th,  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  text ;  6th,  notes 
on  this ;  7th,  notes,  here  and  there,  at  the  foot  of  the  page ; 
8th,  reflectiom at  the  end  of  each  canto;  9th,  supplementary 
notes  to  these  reflections;  10th,  an  exposition  of  each  separate 
canto;  1 1th,  a,  first  dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  volume;  and  12th, 
notes  at  the  foot  of  this  dissertation.  And  all  this  is  contained  in 
the  first  volume,  besides  the  dedication !  At  every  step  we  are  met 
by  such  unsatisfactory  interruptions  as  *  of  this  elsewhere,' — 

•  It  has  unfortunately  happened  to  us,  that  in  something  which  we  wrote  we  had 
occasion  to  mention,  with  due  praise,  the  late  Foscolo's  excellent  Discorao  sui  ietto  di 
Damte,  published  by  W.  Pickering.  The  editor  of  our  ill-fated  MS.  having  heard  of 
liossetti's  book,  took  the  trouble  to  add,  of  his  own  accord,  Rossetti's  name  to  that  of 
Poscolo,  so  that  he  shared  (and  certainly  entirely  against  our  intention)  the  praises 
given  to  the  other.    Now,  to  praise  Rossetti*8  and  Foscolo*s  work  at  the  same  time, 

mot  be  done  by  any  man  of  common  seaie  who  has  read  them  both. 
VOL,  II.  NO,  III,  N  *  of 
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'  of  which  afterwards/ — *  of  this  more  hereafter/— ^nd  if  the 
reader  wish  for  further  information,  he  has  to  tumble  oyer 
the  leaves  to  find  this  ^  elsewhere^^  without  the  assistance  of 
which,  he  cannot  understand  what  he  is  reading.  These  vague 
references  are  a  toil»  and  a  waste  of  time  which  utterly  ex« 
haust  the  largest  stock  of  patience,  particularly — and  as  it  very 
frequently  happens — ^when  the  '  elsewhere^  is  found  to  be  no* 
where. 

The  principal  object  of  Sig.  Rossetti^s  work  is  to  explain  the 
allegories  of  Dante^s  poem,  and  at  every  syllable  he  diseovera 
some  new  and  extraordinary  meaning.  He  tortures  grammar^ 
and  histoi^,  criticism,  and  poetry  to  prop  up  his  system ;  he 
enlists  in  his  behalf  authority  and  no  authority— ^ven  that  of 
those  penitential  psalms,  impudently  ascribed  to  Dante  by  some 
shameless  friar,  and  which  all  those  who  possess  a  knowledge  of 
that  poet  must  at  once  pronounce  to  be  impudent  forgeries, 
from  their  frivolity,  unharmoniousness,  and  vulgarity.  He  then 
asserts,  without  compassion  or  regard  for  any  one»  that  the 
^  Divina  Cammedid'  has  been  for  five  centuries  an  unknown  world 
(mondo  sconosciuto),  which  he  alone,  like  another  Columbus, 
has,  under  a  wise  Providence,  been  allowed  to  discover,  and 
applauds  himself  so  much  that  he  reminds  us  of  Lyca — 

'  Fult  baud  ignobllis  Argis, 

Qui  se  eredebat  miros  audire  tragcedos 

In  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatra* 
We  are  sorry  to  have  to  undeceive  him,  and  fiiUy  expeet  to 
hear— 

*  Pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

Non  servastis,  ait  >  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 

£t  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.' 

Before  we  begin  with  the  allegories  we  would  make  a  tew 
preliminary  observations ;  let  not,  however,  the  reader  fancy 
that,  after  the  manner  of  Rossetti,  we  will  lead  him  into  any 
labyrinth.  That  the  Divina  Commedia  is,  in  many  parts^  an 
allegorical  poem  cannot  admit  of  doubt ;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  to  pretend  to  explain  all  these  allegories  would  be  a  de8«> 
perate  undertaking.  Because  in  a  poem  so  scrupulously  histo^ 
rical,  the  parts  of  which  correspond  so  rigorously,  in  which  the 
direct  path  is  kept  with  the  closest  mathematical  precision,  and 
in  which  the  minutest  particulars,  in  a  great  measure  unknown 
to  us,  and  relatinff  to  persons  and  circumstances  of  Dante^s 
time,  have  been  held  in  view ; — in  a  poem,  the  production  of  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  imaginations  that  ever  existed,  whose  pos- 
sessor joined  with  it  talents  of  the  profoundest  description,  and 
was  imbued  with  so  many  and  suoh  various  maxims  of  philosophy ^ 

science^ 
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seieiice,  and  theology  ;~ercn  in  such  a  poenu  thongli  we  shottM 
find  an  allegory  admitting  of  solution  in  one  paBsage,  we  yerytooti 
arrive  at  another  where  the  applieation  would  l«id  to  absurd 
and  ridiculous  conclusions.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  fancy  the 
ezist^ce  of  an  allegory  that  shall  bear  the  semUanoe  of  truths 
in  any  poem  whatsoever,  when  it  has  its  basis  in  gmieral  ethical 
maxims — ^when  we  have  not  to  adapt  the  explanation  to  the 
overpowering^  inflexible^  invariable  test  of  acknowledged  his«> 
torical  facte  and  dateS)  and  to  real  personages,  their  exploited 
their  views,  their  vices,  and  their  virtues ;  or  when  we  only  as* 
some,  that  abstract  ideas  of  virtue  and  vice  are  hidden  under 
the  figurative  discourse.  But  when  the  solution  has  to  be 
reconciled  to  dates  and  fects,  which  drily  overturn  the  most 
ingenious  reasoning,  the  question  takes  a  different  form.  If 
any  one  would  see  the  facility  with  which  these  abstract 
alJeflforiea  can  be  imagined  and  explained,  he  has  only  to  look 
at  those  which  have  I^en  so  very  acutely  discovered  m  Homer 
and  Virgil ;  and  if  he  be  inclined  t»  place  any  confidence  ia 
them,  lethiro  read  what  Tasso  writes  of  himself.    This  master^- 

Emius  had  conceived  and  written  a  great  part  of  the  ^  Oerusa^ 
mme^V  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  some  visicmaries  who  main-^ 
tained,  that  in  every  incident  of  the  poem  a  deep  mystery  oaeht 
to  be  hidden  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  he  wrote  a  kina  of  die. 
sertation  off-hand  for  their  satisfaction.  This  he  styled  **  the 
allegory  of  the  poem,"  and  in  it,  he  undertook  seriously  to  dei- 
monstrate,  that  ^  the  Christian  army  signifies  rrum^  composed  of 
body  and  soul,  difiering  in  strength ;  that  Jerusalem  means 
civil  happiness ;  that  Oodfrey  denotes  the  intellect,"  and  so  oA« 
His  talents  enabled  him  to  adapt  the  allegory  and  expknationi 
80  ingeniously,  that  when  he  had  done  so,  he  himself  **  mirabatur 
novas  frondes  et  non  sua  poma ;"  and,  in  a  letter  on  thesubject^ 
was  so  well  pleased  with  his  labour,  and  found  it  to  correspond 
so  exactly  with  the  poem,  that  while  he  acknowledges  that  he 
had  never  thought  of  an  allegory  before,  he  expresses  his  doubts, 
whether^  on  commencing  his  poem,  he  had  not  entertained  such 
an  idea  without  knowing  it.  So  easy  is  it  to  delude  ourselves, 
when  we  are  confined  to  g^eral  applications  only  I 

The  panther,  the  lion,  and  the  she-wolf,  which  opposed 
Dante's  journey,  are  certainly  emblems  of  Florence,  of  Charles 
of  YaloM,  and  of  the  court  of  Rome.  Dtonisi,  and  lately 
liarchetti,  have  proved  it  beyond  any  doubt^  and  Rossetti  was 
ri^ht  in  adopting  their  interi^etations.  But  when  he  adds  that 
Virgil  means  ^^  the  Ohibelline  philosophy,"  we  are  compelled 
to  say,  that  he  knows  nothing  about  either  the  Ghibellines 
or  their  {^liAosophy.    They  vrere  Aristotelian^  and  Aristotle's 

N  2  metaphysical 
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metaphysical  doctrines,  as  it  is  well  known,  lead  to  materialism. 
Aristotle's  metaphysics  had  been  forbidden  in  the  year  1209,  by 
a  council  at  Pans  (Rigord,  de  Gest.  Phil.  Aug.  ad  an.  1209.  ap. 
Duchesne  Rer.  Gallic.  Script.  T.  3.)  ;  and  this  was  another  good 
reason  for  the  Ghibellines  to  praise  it.     Frederic  the  Second, 
Pier  dalle  Vigne  his  Chancellor,  and  all  the  Ghibellines,  in 
&ct,  have  been  openly  accused  of  materialism.    Dante,  himself, 
finds  three  Ghibellines  in  hell  with  that  emperor,  among  the 
materialists.     But  Virgil's  philosophy  was  quite  the  reverse, 
(^neid.  vi.  724  et  seq.)     He,  in  Dante's  opinion,  was  as  great 
a  philosopher  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  (Purg.  iii.  44),  and  by  his 
writings  it  was  that  Statins  was  converted  to  Christianity  (Purg. 
zxii.  73).      And  hence,   Dante  affirms  that,  perhaps^  Guido 
Cavalcanti  disdained  Virgil^  (Inf.  x.  63)  as,  he  was  said  to  be 
engaged  in  endeavouring  to  find  out  that  there  was  no  God. 
(Boccac.  xi.  69.)    This  Guido  Cavalcanti  must  have  been  quite 
unknown  to  Rossetti.  How  could  he  otherwise  have  asserted  that 
Dante  wrote  a  Canzone  after  his  exUe^  to  prevail  upon  Guido  Ca- 
valcanti to  leave  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  ?     First  of  all, 
this  Cavalcanti  and  his  family  were  of  that  party  of  which  Dante 
himself  was  a  member.    (ViUani,  Iviii.  c.  4. — D.  Compagni  ap. 
Muratori  R.  I.  S.  t.  9.  p.  481  and  482,  Machiavelli  Istor.  1. 
2.)   2^%,  this  party  was  joined  by  the  Ghibellines  as  soon  as  the 
Bianchi  came  to  blows  with  the  Neri :  (Machiavelli  1.  c.)  3<i/y, 
.Guido  Cavalcanti  had  been  dead  some  time  before  Dante's 
exile:    he  died  soon   after  having  in    1300  been   recalled  to 
Florence,  by  Dante  himself,  then  Prior.  (ViUani,  1.  viii.  c.  41 . — 
D.  Compagni,  1.  c.) ;  and,  perhaps,  Dante  was  so  much  hated 
by  Corso  Donati,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Guido  Caval- 
canti.   Donati  tried  to  have  Guido  assassinated,  who,  in  return, 
attempted  to  kill  him  with  his  own  hand.  (Villani,  1.  viii.  c.4. — 
D.  Compagni,  p.  483.) 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  an  entirely  new  allegory^ 
which  Rossetti  supposes  to  exist  in  the  ninth  canto,  on  the  dis* 
covery  of  which  he  prides  himself,  and  with  which  he  is  more 
pleased  than  with  any  other. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  canto  of  the  Inferno,  Dante 
perceives  the  city  of  Dite.  A  crowd  of  evil  spirits  are  assembled 
near  the  sates,  who  invite  Virgil  to  enter,  leaving  Dante  be- 
hind. Virgil  advances  alone,  and  speaks  privately  to  the 
demons,  but  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them,  he  is  obliged  to  return  towards  Dante.  The  demons  enter 
the  city  and  close  the  ^ates.  Virgil  counsels  Dante  to  fear 
nothing.  Then,  in  the  ninth  canto,  a  noise  is  heard,  which,  with 
inimitable  beauty,  Daute  compares  to  the  impetuous  rushing 

of 
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et.ihe  wind.  He  aees  a  figure  approaching,  whom  he  discovert 
to  be  a  messenger  from  Heaven,  who  goes  to  the  gates, 
which  he  opens  with  his  rod  without  opposition,  and,  after 
reproving  the  demons,  returns  back  without  noticing  either 
Dante  or  Virgil,  who  now  enter  the  city.  Rossetti  styling  this 
canto  *  il  vero  mondo  delle  noviti,'  gives  us  a  whimsical  expla- 
nation, quite  after  his  own  fashion.  He  ^says,  that  Dite  ia 
Florence^  and  the  Messenger  from  Heaven  the  Eniperor 
Henr^  YII.  of  Luxembourg,  through  whose  assistance  Dante 
promised  himself  to  return  into  his  own  country,  in  spite  of  his 
enemies.  Among  other  consequences  which  the  very  acute 
commentator  deduces  from  this  interpretation — as  he  pretends 
that  the  most  minute  particulars  in  this  canto  correspond 
with  historical  fact — ^is  the  following :  *  that  this  9th  canto 
was  written  after  1313,'  that  is  to  say,  after  the  Emperor 
Henry's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  August  of  that 
year.  In  order  to  have  a  clear  view  of  the  value  and  correct* 
ness  of  this  discovery  of  Rossetti,  it  should  be  known,  that  in 
1313,  Henry  VII.  presented  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
before  the  gates  of  Florence,  which  were  not  voluntarily  opened 
to  him^  and  which  he  could  not  forcibly  enter ;  that  he  was 
even  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Florence  with  disgrace,  which 
place,  to  speak  correctly,  he  was  never  able  to  put  into  a  state 
of  blockade,  because  so  little  did  the  Florentines  at  that  time 
fear  the  Germans,  that  they  kept  all  the  gates  of  the  city  open 
as  usual,  except  that,  near  which  the  Emperor  was  encamped 
(Villani,  1.  xi.  c.  45)  ;  that  Dante  never  entered  Florence  again 
after  his  banishment,  either  through  the  Emperor's  means,  or 
otherwise. 

Now,  we  ask  every  candid  and  impartial  reader,  if  it  be 

STobable  that  Dante  intended  to  describe  an  Emperor 
ying  from  Florence  in  disgrace,  under  the  allegory  of  a 
heavenly  messenger  opening  the  gates  of  Dite  (viz.  Florence) 
without  opposition  ?  We  ask  how  Dante  could  possibly  re- 
present himself  a  wanderer  from  Florence,  until  his  death, 
under  the  allegory  of  his  unimpeded  entrance  into  the  infernal 
city  ?  What !  would  it  be  by  describing  Napoleon  as  landing 
victorious  in  England,  or  by  proclaiming  that  he  entered  Cadiz 
without  opposition  or  delay,  that  we  should  be  said  to  sing  his 
praises  ?  or  would  not  this'  be  the  bitterest  irony,  and  an  insult 
to  his  memory?  Would  Dante,  in  wishing  to  praise  ^Talto 
Arrigo,'  whom  he  almost  worshipped,  have  selected  an  allusion 
to  an  enterprise  which  ended  in  his  defeat?  We  think  we 
have  said  enough  to  prove  how  utterly  the  opinion  of  the  per- 
spicacious commentator  is  at  variance  with  reason.      However, 
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mno9  hd  makes  a  boait  of  historical  quotations,  wo  shall  re-* 
mind  him  that  he  is  mistaken ,  when  he  discovers  a  resemblance 
between  the  towers  of  Dite  and  those  of  Florence,  which,  he 
says,  are  praised  by  Yillani,  since  these  towers  were  built 
when  Dante  was  either  dying  or  dead  (Villani,  1.  ix.  c.  135^ 
256).  When  Henry  VII.  approached  Florence,  this  historian 
■ays  (ib.  c.  10)  that  ^  the  whole  city  was  open.'  There  are 
towers  and  iron  walls,  red  as  coming  from  tne  forge,  because 
there  are  such  things  in  Virgil's  hell.  ♦  He  is  wrong,  when  he 
thinks  that  he  finds,  in  Virgil  speaking  to  the  devils,  the  allegory 
of  the  Ambassadors  sent  to  the  Florentines  by  the  Emperor : 
these  Ambassadors  were  not  received,  and  could  not  deliver 
their  message,  whilst  Virgil  speaks  to  the  devils,  and  is  invited 
by  them  to  enter  Dite.  True  it  is  that,  as  Rossetti  has  it, 
these  Ambassadors  could  not  remain  in  Florence,  as  they  never 
entered  it — and  this  is  pretty  much  the  same  kind  of  clmching 
argument  used  by  the  notable  Governor  of  Tilbury  : 

The  Spanish  fleet  thou  canst  not  see,  because 

tt  is  not  yet  in  sight ! 

But  when  he  says,  that  Rome  rendered  homage  to  the  Em- 
peror, and  that  the  Guelphs  either  humbly  submitted  themselves 
to,  or  fled  from  Henry ;  when  he  adds,  tnat  this  was  meant  by 
Dante's  comparison  or  the  devils  to  frogs  flying  from  before 
an  adder,  he  is  guilty  of  a  gross  calumny  against  the  valour  of 
those  gallant  men,  in  order  to  serve  his  own  speculations.  In 
Rome,  Henry  met  such  opposition  from  the  brother  of  Robert 
King  of  Naples,  who  had  occupied  that  city,  that  in  spite  of 
all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  pass  the  Tiber ;  and,  being  unable 
to  make  himself  master  of  St.  Peter's,  he  was  forced  to  rest 
satisfied  with  being  crowned  in  St.  John  Lateran  {Muratori^ 
R.  I.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  430).  Cremona  and  Brescia,  after  a  noble 
and  vigorous  defence,  were  taken  by  the  Emperor,  but  they 
were  not  abject  nor  degraded ;  for  both  took  up  arms  with 
fiercer  hostility,  and  Brescia  shortly  afterwards  attempted  to 
yebel,  whilst  Cremona  succeeded  in  making  herself  free  (Villani, 
1.  ix.  c.  31  and  33).  When  the  Emperor  went  to  besiege 
Florence,  the  Guelphs  flew  to  arms  ;  and  to  assist  her,  Lucca 
sent  six  hundred  horse  and  two  thousand  foot,  Siena  as  many  ; 
Pistoia  one  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  foot ;  Prate, 
Colle,  Samminiato,  and  San  Gemignano,  two  hundred  horse 
and  one  thousand  foot ;  Bologna  four  hundred  horse  and  one 

•  .  .  .  .  Stat  ferrea  iurris  ad  auras 
•  •  .  .  Cjclopum  educta  caminis  moenia. 
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tkonmid  foot;  the  citiai  and  dbtricts  of  Romaffoa)  font  hnn^ 
dred  and  fifty  horse^  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  foot. 
(ViUani,  1.  ix.  c.  45). 

Now,  if  this  be  to  fly  like  frogs,  we  know  not  what  more  to 
say*  We  will  only  call  to  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that 
the  Emperor  fled,  and  that  the  Guelphs  stood  their  ground ; 
which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  Dante  wrote  speaking  of 
tkt  devils.  He  said  that  the  demons  fled  before  the  heavenly 
messenger  like  frogs  before  the  adder.  History  tells  us,  that 
the  demons,  or  frogs,  or  (according  to  Rossetti)  the  Ouelplu, 
pat  the  messenger,  or  adder,  or  Henry,  to  flight.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  consult  history 
to  peroeive  that  it  is  an  insult  to  criticism  and  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  reader,  and  an  abuse  of  good  faith  towards  those  persons, 
especially  foreigners,  who  are  not  disposed,  or  unable  to  consult 
tjie  old  Italian  historians  minutely,  to  pass  off  so  boldly  as  the 
*only'  true  commentary,  what  is  a  greater  vision  than  the  vision 
of  Eiante  itself. 

We  do  not  think  ourselves  called  upon  to  aflbrd  a  better  sys^ 
tem  than  that  which  we  have  just  disproved.  As,  however,  we 
think  we  can  say  something  new,  we  will  endeavour  to  show 
who  was  the  messenger,  and  why  he  came  under  the  circum- 
stam^s  alluded  to  by  the  poet.  They  are  these : — some  devils 
oppose  Virgil  and  Dante  s  entrance  into  hell,  and  they  close 
the  gates.  A  mestenger  from  heaoen  comes  with  a  rod  in  his 
AonS  dnrough  the  thick  air^  goes  to  the  gate,  opens  it  with  his 
rod,  then  returns  back  without  speaking  to  the  poets,  as  a  man 
who  had  something  else  to  do.  Now,  we  say  that  this  Angel, 
desoribed  by  Dante,  is  like  Mercury,  described  a  thousand  times 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Iu>ssetti,  to  aerve  his  end,  ob- 
serves with  a  kind  of  mystery,  that  Dante  calls  this  a  messenger 
from  heaveny  but  not  an  angel.  But  who  does  not  know  that 
angel  {ayy^Kat)  in  Greek,  is  messo  (messenger)  in  Italian  ?  and 
that  among  Christians  angel  means  a  celestial  messenger? 
Dante  himself  calls  an  angel^  messo.  (Purg.  xv.  30).  Ariosto 
declares  the  angel  Michel  to  be  '^  a  divine  nuncio"  (c.  xxvii.  st. 
38)  ;  and  Tasso,  spejiJiing  of  the  ang^  Gabriel,  denominates  him 
*•  a  celestial  messenger."     (G.  L.  c.  i.  st.  14.) 

Now,  we  will  prove  that  this  anffel,  or  celestial  messenger,  is 
described  by  Dante  exactly  as  the  heathen  poets  described  ^^. 
owy^themessenger  of  Jupiter.  Mercury  was  the  most  mischievous 
being  from  his  earliert  days.  When  a  boy,  he  went  to  hell  very 
taailyand  often,  with  his  rod.  (Lucian,p.  Deor.  7.)  This  rod  ho 
had  trom  Apollo  when  they  became  such  intimate  frienda ;  and  by 
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it,  besides  his  quality  of  general  messenger ^  he  became  specially 
the  most  perfect  messenger  to  hell,  (Homer's  Hymn  to  Mercury, 
V.  569.)  Pluto,  therefore,  tells  him,  that  of  all  gods  he  was  the 
only  one  who  had  a  right  of  entrance  both  to  the  Empyrean 
and  to  the  infernal  regions,  (Claudian.  Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  89.) 
With  his  rod  m  his  hand,  he  took  Priamus  to  Achilles'  camp,  of 
which  he  opened  the  gate.  (Iliad,  xxiv.  339,  et  seq.)  He  went 
with  his  rod  to  Calypso's  abode.  (Odyss.  v.  43.)  It  was  a  very 
common  thing  for  him  to  take  souls  to  hell,  or  fetch  them  back 
by  virtue  of  his  rorf,  (-^neid.  iv.  342,)  with  which  he  kept  theni 
in  good  order,  (Horat.  Od.  i.  10,  17,)  and  he  took,  amongst 
others,  the  souls  of  Penelope's  lovers  to  hell,  after  Ulysacs  had 
slain  them.  (Odyss.  xxiv.  in  prin.)  He  very  easily  opened  even 
other  ^tes  than  those  of  hell  taith  his  rod.  (Ovid.  Metamor.  ii. 
819.)  Further,  it  was  precisely  by  virtue  of  the  rod  that  he  coald 
enter  the  infernal  regions.  (Statins,  Thebaid.  i.  306.)  There, 
no  doubt,  he  found  thick  air^  but  still  he  went  on  with  his  rocL 
(Id.  ibid.  ii.  in  prin.)  He  was  not  likely  to  stop  to  talk  to  any 
one  if  he  was  not  ordered  to  do  so,  (except  to  rob  them,  perhaps,) 
because  he  was  always  very  much  engaged.  Once  he  complained 
seriously  to  his  mother  of  the  great  Jove's  indiscretion,  who  did 
not  leave  him  a  moment's  rest ;  and  he  was  more  particularly  angry 
at  his  having  so  much  to  do  with  hell  and  with  the  dead,  both, 
night  and  day.  (Lucian,  D.  D.  24.)  Did  he  not,  as  his  messenger » 
go  to  hell  on  many  other  occasions  (Ovid.  Fast.  v.  605)  to  take 
their  souls  (ibid.  ii.  608)  ?  Was  he  not  fearful  for  his  poten- 
tial rody  with  which  he  performed  the  iourney  often,  flying 
through  the  air,  and  pacifying  all  the  gods  of  heaven  and  hell 
(Ovid.  Fast.  v.  447—666  ;  ib.  88.)?  Now,  let  those  who  wish  to 
know  more  of  Dante's  intentions,  consult  all  the  allegories  which 
the  learned  have  discovered  in  Mercury  and  his  attributes,  and 
they  may,  perhaps,  see  what  those  intentions  were.  We  shall 
not  enter  into  this  inquiry,  as  we  are  here  to  examine  a  com- 
ment on  Dante,  and  by  no  means  about  to  write  one  ourselves. 
Virgil  takes  from  the  Odyssejr  not  only  the  description  of 
Mercury,  but  even  a  most  delicate  simile;  instead  of  which  Dante, 
with  innnite  taste,  on  account  of  the  diversity  of  circumstances, 
introduced  quite  a  different  one  of  his  own.  This  comparison 
of  his  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  that  ever  poet  ima- 
gined, whether  we  consider  the  grandeur  of  the  idea,  or  its  sub- 
limity, or  the  justness  of  its  application,  or  the  harmony  and 
majesty  of  the  verse-  It  is  that  of  an  impetuous  wind,  to  which 
he  compares  the  arrival  of  xYie  messenger  from  heax>en.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  transcribing  it. 
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E  gi^  venia  8u  per  le  torbide  onde 
Un  fracasso  d'un  suon  pien  di  spavento^ 
Per  cui  tremavan  amendue  le  sponde^ 

Non  altrimenti  fatto  che  d'an  vento 
Impetuoso  per  gli  awersi  ardori 
Che  fier  la  selva,  e  aenza  alcun  rattento 

Li  rami  schianta  abbatte  e  porta  fuori^ 
Dinnanzi  polveroso  va  superbo> 
E  fa  fuggir  le  fiere  e  li  pastori. — (C.  ix.  66.)* 

Instead  of  porta  fuori^  Rossetti  reads,  with  many  other  edi« 
tors,  porta  ijiori,  not  because  this  reading  is  more  poetical,  but 
because  he  recognizes  Florence  and  the  Florentines  in  these  j?on, 
which,  be  it  said,  were  never  scattered  by  the  wind.  Without 
going  farther,  we  will  only  observe  that  to  select  this  reading 
fiori  because  it  favours  his  allegory,  and  to  deduce  the  allegory 
from  this  selection,  is  to  reason  somewhat  as  follows  : — **  Dante 
wrote  ^on  because  he  had  Florence  in  his  mind,  and  he  had 
Florence  in  his  mind  because  he  wrote  fiori," — a  very  logical 
deduction.  Now,  is  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  **  a  strong  wind 
which  tears  and  knocks  about  the  boughs  of  trees — caebi  es  aw  at 
THE  FLOWERS  ?"  We  miffht  as  well  say  that  the  wiixl  which 
broke  themastsof  a  three-decker,  carried  off  the  feathers  which 
mi^ht  be  on  the  deck.  But  it  is  sublime  to  add  that  the  boughs 
which  were  rent  from  the  parent  trunk  are  whirled  aw  at 
BEYOND    THE     FOREST.      TRsso    (Ger.    Lib.   c.   xiii.   St.  46) 

*  We  give  here  Mr.  Gary's  translation  of  these  verses^  together  with  his  learned  and 
eiceUeot  annotation  to  them  : — 

'  And  now  there  came  o'er  the  perturbed  waves 
Loud-crashing,  terrible,  a  sound  that  made 
Either  shore  tremble,  as  if  of  a  wind 
Impetuous,  from  conflicting  vapours  sprung, 
That  *gainst  some  forest  driving  all  its  might. 
Plucks  off  the  branches,  beats  them  down,  and  hurls 
Afar;  then,  onward  passing,  proudly  sweeps 
Its  whirlwind  rage,  while  beasts  and  shepherds  fly. 

IMITATED   Br   BBBNI. 

'  Com'  on  gruppo  di  vento  in  la  marina 

L'onde  e  le  navi  sottosopra  caccia, 

Ed  in  terra  con  furia  repentina 

Gli  arbori  abbatte,  sveglie,  sfronda  e  straccia. 

Smarriti  fuggon  i  lavoratori 

E  per  le  selve  le  fiere  e  i  pastorL— Or/.  Inn.  I.  2,  6. 
Porta  ijlorif  *  carries  away  the  blossoms,'  is  the  common  reading.  Porta  fnori^ 
which  is  the  rig  ht  rbadino,  adopted  by  Lombardi  in  bis  edition  from  the  Nidobeatina, 
lor  which  he  claims  it  exclusively,  1  had  also  seen  in  Landino's  edition  of  1484,  and 
adopted  from  thence,  long  before  it  was  my  chance  to  meet  with  Lombardi.'  This  is 
what  Gary  says ;  to  which  we  may  add,  that  we  have  found  the  reading  porta  fwnri  in 
more  than  twelve  MSS.  of  Dante,  which  we  have  seen  in  England,  Very  few,  and  those 
tb«  worsi,  only  read  perta  ifitri, 

perhaps, 
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perhaps,  had  this  passage  in  view,  when  speaking  of  Tancredi's 
sword,  he  wrote 

n  suo  caduto  ferro  intaoto  fuore 
Port6  dal  bosco  impetuoso  vento. 
He  certainly  preferred  the  resting  porta  fuoriy  as  may  be 
seen,  where  he  quotes  this  very  passage  from  Dante  (Tasso  0pp. 
t.  ill.  p.  456,  Venice  edit.;  or  t.  iv.  p.  109,  Florence  edit.) 
Such  an  authority  is  worth  a  host  of  commentators.  Per- 
haps RoBsetti  will  be  sorry  for  the  inconsiderate  expressions 
used  by  him  towards  those  who  prefer  Tasso's  reading,  and 
whom  he  politely  charges  with  being  'bold  forgers  of  this 
reading,  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  which  has  been  de- 
fended for  some  years  only  by  babblers.*  Ariosto  describes  a 
sweet  pleasure-ground  all  covered  with  flowers ;  and  then  men- 
tions a  tempest,  which  begins  not  by  knocking  down  trees^  and 
afterwards  scattering  the  flowers,  but  the  reverse — 

Ma  ecco  intanto  uscire  una  tempesta 

Che  struggea  i  fiori  ed  abbattea  le  plante, — (C,  viil.  st.  81.) 

In  another  storm^  the  wind,  which  tears  up  trees,  knoeki  down 
houses,  but  does  not  play  with  flowers- 
Come  vento  che  prima  a  pena  spire, 
Pol  cominci  a  croUar  frassini  e  cerri, 
Ed  indi  oscura  polve  in  cielo  aggire, 
Indi  gli  alberi  svella  e  case  atterri, 
Sommerga  in  mare,  e  porti  ria  tempesta 
Che  '1  gregge  sparso  uccide  alia  foresta. — (C.  xxiv.  st.  99.) 

What  Rossetti  could  possibly  mean  by  saying,  that  by  the 
fiercy  Dante  alluded  to  the  three  wild  beasts  mentioned  in  the 
first  Canto,  and  by  the  pastori  to  the  Bishop  of  Florence,  who 
opposed  Henry  VII.,  we  know  not.  As  for  the  Bishop,  Dante 
was  more  likely  to  call  him  *  a  wolf  disguised  under  the  dress 
of  a  shepherd,^  as  he  did  some  of  his  brethren  whom  he  disliked, 
(Parad.  xxvii.  55^)  because,  among  other  things,  they  raised  the 
standard  of  the  Church  to  fight  against  Christians.  As  for  the 
Jiere^  Dante  could  not  possibly  allude  either  to  Rome,  allied  to 
Henry,  nor  to  Charles  of  Valois,  or  the  House  of  France,  as 
they  nad  nothing  to  do  with  the  contest  between  the  Floren- 
tines and  the  Emperor.  Was  Ariosto  speaking  allegorically 
when  he  said — 

Qual  talor,  dopo  il  tuono,  orrido  vento 

Subito  segue,  che  sozzopra  volve 

L*  ondoso  mare,  e  leva  in  un  momento 

Da  terra  fin  al  ciel  V  oscura  polve ; 

Fuggon  le  JUrt  e  coi  pastor  Fannento  l-^O.  xlv.  tt  72^ 

Our 
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Oor  rMMlen,  t6  whom  the  ohmicM  are  ftuniBar,  mnst  have 
been  reminded  by  this  flying  of  the  toild  beasU^  of  Virgira 
well-known  lines : — 

Ipse  pater^  medift  nimbonim  in  nocte>  corusca 
Fulmina  molitur  d^xtr& :  quo  maxima  mota 
Terra  tremit;  fugehb  ferae. — (Georgic.  i.  329.) 

The  flight  of  the  shepherd  and  of  the  flock  is  the  invention 
of  Dante  and  Ariosto.  We  shall  add  here,  that  the  comparison, 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  suggested  to  Dante  by 
Lucretius,  in  his  sublime  description  of  the  force  of  the  wind 
and  of  the  river.  We  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  apologize 
for  transcribing  here  the  whole  passage.  These  verses  can 
never  be  read  too  often  : — 

Principio,  venti  vis  verberat  incita  pontum 
Ingenteisque  nilt  naveis,  et  nubila  differt  -, 
Interdum,  rapido  percurrens  turbine,  campos 
Arboribus  magnis  sternit,  monteisque  supremos 
Sylvifragis  vexat  flabris ;  ita  perfurit,  acrl 
Cum  fremitu,  ssBvitque  minaci  murmure,  pontns. 
Sunt  igitur  venti  nimirum  corpora  caeca. 
Quae  mare,  quae  terras^  quae  denique  nubila  caeli 
Verrunt,  ac  subito  vexantia  turbine  raptant. 
Nee  ratione  fluunt  ali&j  stragemque  propagant, 
Ac  quom  mollis  aquae  fertur  natura  repent^ 
Flumine  abundantly  quern  largis  Imbribus  auget 
Montibus  ex  altis  magnus  decursus  aquai 
Fragmina  conjiciens  sjlvarum,  arbustaque  iota. 
Nee  validei  possunt  pontes  venientis  aquu 
Yim  subitam  tolerare  -,  ita,  magno  turbidus  imbri, 
Molibus  incurrit^  validis  cum  viribus^  amnis. 
Dat  sonitu  magno  stragem,  volvitque  sub  undis 
Grandia  saxa  ;  ruit,  qua  quidquam  fluctibus  obstat. 
Sic  igitur  debent  venti  quoque  flamina  ferri : 
QuvLe,  veluti  validum  quom  flumen  procubuere 
Quamlibet  in  partem^  trudunt  res  ante,  ruuntque 
Impetibus  crebris  -,  interdum  vortice  torto 
Conripiunt,  rapideique  rotanti  turbine  portant 

De  nat,  rer.  i.  272,  et  seq. 

In  these  verses  there  are  the  principal  circumstances  alluded 
to  by  Dante,  except  the  flowers.  They  are  not,  and  could  not 
be,  mentioned  in  any  way  whatever,  or  the  beauty  of  the  pas^ 
sage  would  have  been  destroyed.  Let  us  compare  the  parti- 
culars. V-ento  impetuosOj  venti  vis  rapido  percurrens  turbine ; 
fier  la  selva  e  schianta  %  ramiy  monteisque  supremos  sylvifragis 
vexat  flabris  ;  senza  alcun  rattentOy  quamlibet  in  partem  venti 
ruuxrt  impatibtts  crebris;   H  rami  aobatte,  campos  arboribus 

magnifl 
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ma^is  vis  venti  sternit ;  porta  fuori,  vortice  toto  venti  con* 
ripiunt  resy  rapideique  rotanti  turbine  portakt  (can  this  be 
said  of  flowers  ?) :  dinnanziva^  tradunt  res  ante.  These  verses 
of  Lucretius  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Italian.  He  says 
of  St.  Dominic  (Par.  xii.  98) : — 

si  mosse 

Quasi  torrente  che  alta  vena  preme^ 
£  negli  sterpi  eretici  percosse 
L*  impeto  suo  piti  vivamente  quivi 
Dove  le  resistenze  eran  piii  grosse. 

Here  are — Montibus  exaltis  raagnus  decursus  aquai  conjiciens 
arbusta  magno  turbidus  imbri  molibus  incurrit,  magnis  cum 
viribus,  amnis ;  ruit  qua  ^uidquam  fluctibus  obstat. — ^This  is 
surely  to  vie  with,  not  to  imitate  Lucretius.  Hence  it  is,  that 
commentators  never  saw  these  imitations  ;  not  even  Sig.  Ros- 
setti,  so  clear-sighted  in  perceivinffo/Z^g-on^*  and  ^cn^;^*.  These 
are  the  true  flowers  to  be  gathered  in  Dante,  and  not  the 
fiorellini  for  canzonette. 

Rossetti  must  have  known  very  well  that  Tasso  read  the 
following  verses  thus — 

Come  d'  Autunno  si  levan  le  foglie 

L'  una  appresso  dell'  altra^  infin  che  '1  ranio 

Vede  alia  terra  tutte  le  sue  spoglie. — Inf.  iii.  112. 

Viviani  had  told  Rossetti  that  Tasso  read  Vede ;  and  such  is 
the  fact,  not  only  once,  but  twice — (Tasso  0pp.  t.  5,  p.  433  ; 
and  529,  V.  e. ;  or  t.  iv.,  p.  34  &  96,  F.  e.) — however  Ros- 
setti has  printed  Rende^  with  the  common  editions.  Now,  if  the 
impiimatur  of  Tasso  was  not  authority  sufficient  for  him,  let 
us  hope  that  by  others  it  will  be  deemea  so ;  and  the  more  when 
it  is  known  that  Ariosto  also  conferred  his  sanction  upon  the 
reading  Vede — 

Tra  1  fin  d'Ottobre,  e  'I  capo  di  Novembre 

Nella  stagion  che  lafrondosa  vesta 

Vede  levarsi  e  discoprir  le  membre 

Tenera  pianta  fin  che  nuda  resta. — (C.  ix.  st.  7.) 

If  neither  Tasso  nor  Ariosto  suffice,  we  will  invoke  the  aid  of 
Virgil.  All  commentators,  Rossetti  included,  have  stated  that 
Dante  took  this  comparison  from  Virgil  (.£neid.  vi.  309) ;  but 
no  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has  yet  observed  that  the  high  con- 
ception of  giving  sense,  and  the  sense  of  vision  to  a  tree,  was 
also  borrowed  from  Virgil — 

....  etiam  ardua  palma 
Nascitur,  et  abies  casus  visura  marlnos. — (Georg,  ii.  66.) 

A  little 
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A  little  after,  the  fr^^  z>  struck  with  amazement  at  seeing  its 
leaves  2Lnd  fruit — 

Exiit  ad  coelum  ramis  felicibus  arbos, 

Miraturque  novas  froades  et  non  sua  poma. — (lb.  80.)* 

We  sliall  not  follow  Rossetti  in  his  minor  dreams :  they  are 
infinite  in  number.  What  he  says  on  Dante's  silence  about 
the  things  spoken  of  by  him  with  the  other  poets  in  limbo 
(Inf.  iv.  104),  is  certainly  the  eflFect  of  a  dream,  as  this  silence 
is  as  old  as  Sappho's  and  Alcaeus's  conversation  in  the  Elysian 
fields,  which  was  worthy  of  silence, \  He  dreams  again,  when  he 
talks  about  the  light  which  surrounded  (not  conquered)  Limbo, 
and  the  bright  spot  whence  Dante  observes  the  spirits :  for  this 
is  only  an  imitation  of  Virgil.  %  What  he  says  about  Dante's 
reason  for  placing  together  the  miser  and  the  spendthrift  in  the 
same  punishment  is  also  a  dream ;  for  this  Dante  had  learned 
from  Horace.  §  And  is  not  what  he  says  about  Dante's  stock 
of  pity  being  exhausted  after  the  compassion  he  felt  for  Cicco 
a  dream  ?  Dante'^s  heart  is  melted  in  C.  xiii.  84  and  xv.  82 ;  he 
grieves  in  C.  xvi.  53;  he  weeps  bitterly  in  C.  xx.  25 ;  and  he 
takes  pleasure  in  weeping  at  tne  beginning  of  the  twenty-ninth 
Canto.  But,  perhaps,  Rossetti  has  not  read  (at  least  with 
attention)  all  the  poem.  How  can  he  find  an  eulogium  on  Guido 
da  Polenta  in  the  word  siede^  used  speaking  of  Ravenna? 
Dante  uses  siede^  speaking  of  that  part  of  Italy  which,  when  he 
was  "visiting  Paradise,  was  under  the  power  of  the  Guelphs 
(Par.  ix.  25);  and  speaking  of  a  town  of  Africa,  belonging  to 
the  Mahometans  (ib.  92),  without  certainly  meaning  to  praise 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  Dante,  says  Rossetti,  does  not  use 
the  words  duca  and  maestro  promiscuously:  we  know  that 
he  calls  Virgil,  who  was  carrying  him,  maestro^  and  also 
duca,  whilst  they  were  staying  near  Pope  Niccold  III. 
(Inf.  xxix.  43,  and  121).  When  Virgil  and  he  are  stopping  to 
look  at  the  fires  in  the  twenty-sixth  Canto,  Virgil  teaches  him 
what  each  of  the  fires  contains,  and  yet  he  is  called  duca  (v.  46^: 
and  again,  though  they  are  all  the  while  stopping  in  the  same 
place,  Virgil  is  duca  in  C.  xxvii.  32.  Whilst  they  are  walking, 
Virgil  is  called  maestro  (C.  xxxii,  82)  ;  the  moment  he  stops^ 
Virgil  is  called  duca  (ib.  83).      Now,  what  becomes  of  the 

*  rede  we  have  found  in  twenty  MSS.  in  this  country ;  never  once  rende, 
f  Utrumque  tacro  digna  nlentio 

Mirantur  umbrae  dicere. — Hor.  Od.  ii.  13^  29. 
X  Largior  hie  campos  sther  et  htmine  vettii  Purpureo — 
....     Campoaqttc  mieniet 
Deraper  ostentat — iEneid.  vi.  640,  679. 
$  .  .  .  .    Quid  enim  ^ffert  barathrone 
Doses  quidquid  habes,  an  nninqtiam  attre  paimtisp— Sat,  li«  3,  166. 

&ncy 
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fancy  that  Dant«  calls  Virp^l  duca  otlywhen  they  walk^  and 
maestro  when  he  is  instructing  him  ?  If  Kossetti  had  read  Dantd 
with  attention,  would  he  have  changed  and  altered  the  text  so 
capriciously  ?   In  one  place  he  prints  (Inf.  iii.  7) — 

Dinnanzi  a  me  noa  fiir  cose  create. 
Then,  without  any  reason,  substitutes  (p.  86.)  Prima  di  me* 
He  prefers  (c.  ii.  v.  75.)  "  Taaqueii  allor,"  to  *'  Tacett^ 
allor."  But,  Dante  says,  *<  Qui  si  taoette,''  (Parad.  iz.  64.) 
He  changes  ^<  Temendo  no  ^1"  into  ^'  Temendo  che  '1,"  (c.  iii* 
28.)  But  Dante  wrote  '<  Ed  io  temsndo  no  1  piu  star." 
(Inf.  xvii.  76.)  Instead  of  «  Deh  se  riposi  mat,"  (c.  x.  84.) 
he  puts  ^*  Deh  se  riposi  (?mat."  But  Dante  chose  to  say 
**  S*io  torni  mat,"  (Farad,  xxii,  106.)  We  shall  not  speak 
of  his  finding  ^*  that  Dante's  poem  is  like  Ood,  uno  e  trino  ;'^ 
for  we  forgive  this  silly  sinnile,  (we  will  not  call  it  blas- 
phemy,) on  the  strength  of  those  already  made  use  of  by  the 
famous  Paladin  Orlando,  as  Archbishop  Turpin,  of  blessed 
memory,  assures  us,  and  which  we  give  in  a  note,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  add  to  them  Rossetti's  comparison,  as  his 
work  has  so  many  other  qualities  common  with  Turpin's 
Ceudous  history.* 

Here  we  stop, — not  that  we  liave  said  all  that  we  mi^ht 
have  said,  but  because  it  would  be  too  tedious  a  task  to  pomt 
out  all  the  errors  into  which  the  learned  commentator  has 
fellen,  and  because,  too,  we  are  not  desirous  of  executing  th« 
office  of  censor,  longer  than  our  duty  and  the  Interest  of  truth 
demand.  Candour  requires  us  to  state,  that  these  commen* 
taries  do  much  honour  to  their  author's  ingenuity.  Not 
having  any  reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity,  we  flatter  ourselves 
that,  if  he  will  coolly  peruse  what  he  has  already  published^ 
he  will  himself  perceive  that  he  has  fallen  into  errors  of  so 
grave  a  description,  as  should  make  him  oautious  before  he 
ventures  to  publish  any  more.  His  very  mistakes,  it  is  true, 
indicate  a  hvely  imagination,  and  the  more  so  the  greater 
they  are— considering,  too,  that  it  is  always  more  difficult  to 
give  an  air  of  truth  to  a  serious  error,  than  to  prove  the  truth 
to  be  the  truth.     We  have  no  doubt  that  if  Roesetti  will  eithei 

*  Ostende,  ioquit  Gigas  (this  wag  F^rracutmSi  or  Ferrau,  accordiDg  to  Becm  nd 
Ariosto)  qualiter  tria  unom  sint.  Ostendam  etiam  tibi|  ioquU  Rolaadus,  per  humanas 
creatiiras.  In  cithara  cum  sonat  tria  suet ;  ars,  chorde,  et  Baaous,  et  uaa  cithara  est^ 
in  amygdala  tria  sunt ;  corium,  nucleus  et  testa,  et  una  tanea  amygdala  est — Io  K>le 
tria  sunt ;  candor,  splendor  et  calor,  et  tamen  est  unus  sol — io  rota  plaustri  tria  sunt ; 
medium,  brachia,  et  circulus,  et  tamen  una  rota  est — in  teraetipso  tria  sunt;  eerpus* 
membra,  et  anima,  et  tamen  unus  bomo  es.  Nunc,  Ferraeuius  ipquit,  intelligo. — 
Joan,  Twfino,  Aroh,  Bemtmi  kiH.  imig,  tribuL  de  vii,  CaroHJH  et  JMrndi,  C.  18.  ^ 

restrain 
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ratrain  lus  fancy  in  his  present  undertokiig,  (^nld  ha  det«r« 
mine  to  persevere  in  it^)  and  substitute  coM  logic  in  its  plaoe> 
or  will  turn  his  talents  (and  it  would  be  much  better)  to  those 
pursuits  where  that  fancy  may  take  an  unrestrained  flighty  with* 
out  fear  of  having  its  wings  clipped  by  the  potent  authority 
of  £acts  and  dates,  he  will  be  capable  of  reaping  deserved 
pr«Ms;  nor  should  we  then  be  backward  in  onermg  the  sin^' 
oere  tribute  of  our  applause,  as  we  have  now  felt  it  our  duty 
to  bestow  our  censure,  devoid  of  malice* 

We  cannol,  however,  conclude,  without  noticing  and  lament* 
ing,  as  the  greatest  of  all  faults  in  an  Italian's  comment  on 
Dantei  the  modest  affectation  of  timidity  with  which  Rossetti 
mentions  the  anti-papal  wrath  of  the  poet.  The  11  th  and  12th 
chapters  of  the  Dissertation,  at  the  end  -of  the  book,  have  struck 
us  with  amazement.  Roesetti  may  feel  satiified,  however,  as  no 
doubt  this  pathetic  protestation  will  insure  a  favourable  recep<- 
tion  of  his  volume  by  the  Jesuits,  and  perhaps  may  procure 
him  the  papal  benediction  ;  since  Dante's  work  cannot  be  alto«- 
gether  destroyed  either  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  or  the 
craft  of  the  Loyolists.  But  the  shade  of  the  venerable  Alighieri^ 
smiling  at  the  idle  charges  now  preferred  against  him,  will 
reject,  with  scorn,  the  gratuitous  and  unworthy  Apology,  with 
which  his  officious  commentator  has  taken  the  pains  to  insult 
his  memory. 

The  foregoing  observations  on  the  first  volnme  of  Rossetti's 
work  were  written  long  ago,  but  were  not  printed,  out  of  pure 
compassion.  The  bolaness  with  which  he  has  put  forth  his 
B«oond  volnme,  has  determined  us  not  to  have  any  more  mercy 
upon  him — for  he  deserves  none  ;  and  if  we  could  ever  repent 
of  any  generous  action,  we  should  of  the  kindness  with  which 
we  liave  spoken  of  him.  Did  we  not  think  it  worth  oar  while 
not  to  allow  him  any  longer  to  impose  most  shamefully  on  our 
countrymen,  we  should  regret  the  time  lost  in  reviewing  hii 
book;  for  it  is  really  beneath  notice.  Let  not  the  reader 
think  these  expressions  too  strong.  We  will  advert  only  to 
some  parts  of  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  and  then  We 
have  clone  with  it,  and /or  ever. 

We  have  already  remarked  that,  to  serve  his  purpose,  he 
supposes,  contrary  to  history,  that  Guido  Cavalcanti  was  a 
Guelph^  and  that  Dante  wrote  a  song  to  recall  him  from  that 
party  to  his  own.  *     Now,  this  supposition  does  not  suit  him 

any 

*  n  GvtL^o  Gnldo,  flglio  di  qael  Cavalcante  Cavalcanti,  che  Guelfo  nacque,  pid 
ChttUo  yisse,  e  Gnelfimimo  mort,  disdegnkyft  segulre  Virg'iUo  Filo6ofia  Ghibellina 
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any  longer ;  and  he  tays  (vehich  is  true)  that  Btanoo  and 
Ghibelline  are  the  same  party,*  and  adds,  that  Guido  was  a 
WARM  and  FIRM  Ghibelline,  although  cautious  and  con- 
cealed,t  who,  very  fortunately,  died  before  his  party  were 
ruined ;  J  that  is  to  say,  before  Dante's  exile.  What,  then, 
becomes  of  all  that  part  of  Rossetti*s  s^tem  in  the  first  volume, 
which  is  founded  upon  his  supposition  that  Guido  was  a 
Guelph^  and  that  Dante  wrote  a  song  in  which  he  alluded 
to  him  (ifter  his  exile?  But  this  is  a  trifle.  In  this 
second  volume  it  is  no  longer  Dante  who  writes  songs  to  turn 
Guido  into  a  Ghibelline,  but  it  is  Guido  who  writes  a  sonnet 
to  Dante,  a  Gublph  !  ||  to  make  him  turn  Ghibelline.  And  to 
render  this  credible  to  a  foreign  reader,  bewildered  by  Ros- 
setti's  imposing  learning,  Dante's  memory  is  blackened,  with- 
out the  slightest  foundation,  he  being  accused  of  joining  the 
Guelphs,  after  he  had  embraced  the  Ghibelline  party  § — a  most 
gratuitous  calumny:  for  never,  be  it  said  to  his  honour, — 
NEVER  did  Dante,  after  he  had  declared  against  the  Guelphs 
who  called  Charles  of  Valois  into  his  country,  join  them,  but 
lived  and  died  their  sworn  enemy.  However,  not  even  this  is 
enough  for  Rossetti ;  for,  says  he  (and  we  could  scarcely 
believe  our  own  eyes),  Dante  is  an  apparent  Guelph^  and  a 
substantial  Ghibellme-lf  Who  ever  could  have  dared  to  say 
to  a  public,  for  whom  he  felt  the  least  respect,  that  Dante 
was  an  apparent  Gtcelph  ?  And  who,  except  readers  who 
know  nothing,  either  of  Guelphs  or  Ghibellines,  or  of  history, 
or  of  Dante,  or  of  the  Italian  alphabet,  could  have  praised 
such  stuff  as  this  ? 

The  greatest  part  of  the  second  volume  is  intended  to  prove 
(we  are  ashamed  to  repeat  it)  that  the  love-poetry  of  the  ear- 
liest Italian  poets,  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  to 
Dante,  is  not  at  all  to  be  understood  in  the  literal  sense ;  but 

11  poeta  esiliato  (Dante)  nella  licenza  d*una  Canzone  ch'  ei  mauda  a  Fiorenza 

manifestameate  parla  di  Guido  ch'ei  cercava  rimuovere  dal  partito  Gublpo,  e  cbe  non 
sapea  a  cid  risolversi  per  tema  di  vergogna.     Vol.  i.  Discor.  prelim,  p.  liv.  and  Iv. 

*  La  ttoria  soggiiinge  cento  volte  che  Bianco  e  Ghibellino  significa\-ano  in  sostanza 
lo  stesso.    Vol.  iii.  p.  432. 

t  Guido  Cavalcanti  tan  to  Caldo,  quanto  cauto  e  velato  Ghibellino Guido  Ca- 

valcanti  firmo  ma  celatissimo  Ghibellino. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  360 — 364.  As  for  Guido 
being  a  cautious  and  concealed  Ghibelline,  it  is  one  of  the  usual  mittakft.  Guido 'a 
principles  v^ere  very  well  known  to  all  the  contemporary  historians;  and  for  those  prin- 
ciples he  was  banished.  His  caution  and  concealment  must  have  been  of  very  little  use, 
as  his  secret  was  the  secret  of  the  public. 

X  Vol  ii.  p.  364. 

H  Vol.  ii.  p.  538  and  549. 

§  Idem,  ibid. 

^  II  poeta  divise  sd  stesso  in  due :  1^  Dante  apparente  Guelfo,  ossia  VirgiUo  mono : 
2<*.  Dante  sostauzial  Ghibellino  ossia  VirgiUo  vivo.-— vol.  ii.  p.  549, 

that 
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that  it  18  altogether  enigmatica],  and  a  conventional  language 
of  the  Ghibellines,  who  had  a  kind  of  secret  sect,  like  free- 
masonry. The  proofs  which  he  gives  of  his  assertion  are  such 
as  may  be  expected  from  one  who  can  seriously  insist  on  its 
truth ;  and  we  freely  confess  that  we  were  so  disgusted  with  the 
performance,  that  though  we  had  the  patience  to  read  all  the 
first  volume,  wecould  not  muster  patience  enough  to  read  through 
the  second.  *  The  following,  however^  is  one  of  these  proofs  : 
Dante  having  fallen  in  love  with  a  fine  lady  at  Bologna,  who, 
lays  he,  was  cruel  to  him>  wrote  a  sonnet,  m  which  he  tells  us 
he  resetted  having  ever  seen  both  Bologna  and  the  fair  one. 
Another  poet,  alluding  to  the  famous  University  of  Bologna, 
on  account  of  which  that  city  had  assumed  the  motto  still 
used  on  her  coins — •  Bononia  docet,'  says  that  all  learning 
comes  from  Bologna,  f  From  the  circumstances  of  Bologna 
bein|r  so  mentioned,  Rossetti  argues  that  that  city  was  the  focus 
of  Ghibellinism.  X     Now  it  happens,  that,  from  1249  to  1313, 

(that 

*  For  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  will  present  tbem  with  some  of  Roiselti's 
leasonings.  The  word  amor,  says  Rossetti,  is  used  by  the  ancient  poets,  not  to  mean 
fwe,  but  Home,  for  amor  spelt  oackwards,  forms  Roma.  Excellent !  But  amor  is  a 
cootnurdon  of  mwre,  very  often  thus  spelt  and  pronounced  for  sake  of  the  measure 
or  of  the  rhyme,  and  from  amore  is  formed  eroma/  pray  what  does  eroma  mean  ?  Dante, 
lays  the  cabalistic  commentator,  by  some  cunning  position  of  syllables  or  words,  has  so 
placed  them,  that  by  taking  a  letter  here  and  another  there,  which  Dante  (ah,  poor 
Dante !)  did,  alluding  to  Henry  VII.  the  word  Enrico  comes  out.  We  hate  to  be  positive ; 
bot^  we  think  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  the 
Italians  never  wrote  Enrico,  but  Arrigo,  and  Dante  writes  many  times  Arrigo,  but 
never,  that  we  remember,  Enrico  ;  so  that  this  argument  ends  in  smoke.  The  tcrmina- 
tioo  FA,  sa^  our  marvellous  commentator,  p.  529,  is  used  by  Dante  when  he  alindes  to 
the  Pope  (papa),  because,  by  the  union  of  two  of  the  terminations,  is  formed  papa.  Now, 
in  Dante's  metre,  there  are,  except  in  the  first  and  last  three  verses,  not  only  two,  but 
three  endings  alike ;  why  not  join  them  all,  instead  of  onl^  two?  Then  we  should  have  a 
word,  which,  as  Bemi  would  say,  would  drive  dogs  mad,  vtz.papapa.  Since  we  are  speak- 
ing of  these  strange  eombinaiiont,  we  shall  use  Rossetti* s  privilege  of  arguing,  in  order 
to  discover  Dante's  meaning ;  and  as  he,  by  forming  Enrico  out  of  three  verses,  says  that 
Dante  spoke  of  the  Emperor,  so  we,  by  uniting  together  various  letters  in  the  twenty. 
second  and  twenty-third  verses  of  the  seventh  canto  of  Hell,  shall  contend  that  Dante 
spoke  there  of  London  ;  for  by  joining  the  letters  of  those  two  verses  in  different  ways 
(and  this  we  leave  to  some  of  Rossetti's  admirers),  may  be  formed,  not  only  London 
in  English,  but  Londra  in  Italian,  Londret  in  French,  and  Londini  in  Latin ;  and  if 
other  proofs  are  wanted  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  we  shall  add,  that  taking  the 
whole  six  verses  of  the  passage  (22  to  27),  we  may  form  English,  Inghiiesi,  Ingieti, 
Amghiij  and  Angli ;  and  also  England^  Jnghilterra,  Angletierra,  and  Angiia,  Add  to 
this,  that  Dante  there  speaks  of  the  sea,  and  London  is  not  remote  from  it.  He 
alludes  to  persons  condemned  to  push  and  curse  one  another ;  and  where  are  people 
more  knocked  about  (not  to  speak  of  cursing)  than  in  London?  This  is  a  supposition 
whimsical  enough,  but  not  more  so  than  many  of  Rossetti's,  who,  on  much  weaker  foun- 
dations, builds  many  more  fantastical  hypotheses,  and  most  uncourteously,  and  in  very 
gro$«  language,  abuses  all  tho^e  who  may  be  tempted  to  diflfer  from  him. 
f  These  two  sonnets  are  quoted  at  leiigih  by  Rossetti,  vol.  ii.  d.  359  and  361. 
t  Credo  poter  asaerire  che  la  fucina  di  tutto  il  Ghibellinismo  Italico  era  in  Bologna. 
-*VoL  il  p.  358.    We  shall  see  that  thii  cannot  be  said  of  the  city.    As  for  the  univer. 

VOL.  II.  NO.  III.  O  "'y 
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(that  IS,  from  about  the  death  of  Frederio  IL  to  that  of 
Henry  YHo)  Bologna  was  one  of  the  most  Giielphic  civky  in 
all  Italy. 

In  1249  the  Bolognese,  fighting  against  the  Modenete,  took 
prisoner  King  Elnzio,  son  of  Frederic  II. » — a  fact  known  to  aU 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  history  of  Tassoni^s  Secchia 
Rapita.  The  offers  and  threats  of  the  Emperor  to  obtain  his 
son's  liberty  were  all  in  vain.  Enzio  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  respect,  had  a  palace  built  for  his  prison,  still  existingf 
and  which  bears  his  name,  but  died  a  prisoner  in  1272,  and  waa 
buried  in  that  city,  where  his  monument  may  yet  be  seen.  It 
is  then  clear,  that  during  these  twenty-two  years,  the  Guelphs 
prevailed  at  Bologna.  A  most  tragical  event,  not  generally 
known,  brought  on  the  final  ruin  of  the  Ohibellines  not  long 
afterwards.  It  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  to  have 
it  related. 

The  family  Geremei^  of  Bologna,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Guelphs;  and  that  of  LambertazzU  of  the  GhibellineSj  who 
formed  an  opposition,  by  no  means  despicable,  to  the  domineer- 
ing party.  Bonifazio  Geremei  and  imelda  Lambertazzij  for- 
getting the  feuds  of  their  families,  fell  passionately  in  love  with 
each  other,  and  Imelda  received  her  lover  into  her  house.  This 
coming  to  her  brothers'  knowledge,  they  rushed  into  the  roonai 
where  the  two  lovers  were,  and  Imelda  could  scarcely  escape  ; 
whilst  one  of  her  brothers  plunged  a  dagger,  poisoned 
after  the  Saracen  fashion,  into  Boniiazio's  breast,  whose  body 
was  thrown  into  some  concealed  part  of  the  house,  and  coverea 
with  rubbish.  Imelda  hastened  to  him,  following  the  tracks  of 
his  blood,  as  soon  as  the  brothers  were  gone ;  found  him, 
and  supposing  him  not  quite  dead,  generously,  as  our  own 
Queen  Eleonora  had  done  about  the  same  time,  sucked  the 
poison  from  the  bleeding  wound — the  only  remedy  which  could 
po^ibly  save  his  life  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  Imelda's  attendants 
found  her  a  corpse,  embracing  that  of  her  beloved  Bonifazio. 

The  hatred  of  the  two  families  was  brought  to  the  highest 
pitch  by  this  tragical  event,  and  the  whole  city  was  divided. 
They  took  up  arms,  and  after  forty  days^  desperate  fighting, 
the    Lambertazzi  and  all  the  Ghibellines  (some    say    fifteen 

sity  of  Bologna,  so  far  from  be'iDg  Ghihellioe^  it  was  so  decidedly  Guelphic,  and  the  Pope 
had  such  a  paramoant  influence  there,  that  Frederic  11.,  in  order  to  oppose'it  effectually, 
founded  the  University  of  Naples.  Did  not  Sig.  Rossetti,  a  Neapolitan,  know  this  P  It 
is,  however,  a  fact  very  well  known  even  to  those  who  have  read  only  Tiraboschi.  See 
Jst.  dcUa  let.  ItaJ.  1.  i.  c.  3.  s.  7.  Griffoni,  in  his  Chntnicle  quoted  in  the  next  upte, 
says,  *  Imperator  Pedericus  interdixit  studiuni  in  Bononia,  et  prcecepit  8cbolarib«s  stu- 
dentibus  Bouoniae,  quod  recederentde  Bononia  et  ireot  ad  studendum  Neapoli.  Coi,  109. 
And  Bologna  was  the  focus  of  QhibelUnisml 

thooaaad) 
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thousand)  were  driven  from  Bologna  i&  1274.    They  were 
recalled  in  September,  1279 ;  but  were  ejdled  anew  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  same  year.      In    1282»   Bologna  entered  into  a 
league  with  all  the  Guelphic  cities  of  Italy  ;  and  in  1295  into 
a  partial  one  with  Parma»  where  soldiers  were  gent  from 
Bologna  against  the  Ghibellines,  who  were  driven  into  exile. 
Azzo  of  Estey  the  head  of  the  Guelphs,  through  ambitions  views 
of  his  own,  undertook  to  protect  these  Ghil^Uines,  and  waged 
a  war  with  Bologna,  whicn  was  ended  in  1299  by  a  treaty,  and 
then  the  exiled  Ghibellines  were  recalled  into  that  city.     In 
1302,  Matteo  Visconti,  and  all  the  Ghibellines,  were  drivm 
from  Milan ;  and  a  congress  was  subsequently  held  at  Piacenza, 
by  the  Guelphs  of  Italy,  at  which  there  were  ambassadors 
from  Bologna,  and  it  was  decided  there,  to  force  all  the  cities 
of  Italy  to  reoal  the  Guelphs  who  had  been  exiled.     In  1306 
the  Ghibellines  were  again  expelled  from  Bologna ;  and  in  1309 
this  city  refused  to  send  ambassadors  to  meet  the  Emperor, 
Henry  Vll.,  at  Lausanne,  on  his  journey  to  Italy,  although 
almost  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy  did  so.     After   this,  tn« 
Bolognese  would  not  recognize  the.Emperor^s  authority,  re* 
fused    to  receive    his  lieutenants,    took   up    arms,   ana   sent 
assistance  against  him,  both  to  Rome  and  to  Florence,*     Such 
are  the  facts :  yet  Rossetti  says  that  Bologna  *  had  been  the 
cradle  of  Ghibellinism  in  Italy,  and  the  asylum  of  its  persecuted 
followers ;  and  then  had  become  so  Guelphic,  as  to  be  among 
the  first  to  raise  her  head  against  Henry  VlL'  f    The  truth  is» 
that  the  Ghibellines  were  never  in  power  at  Bologna  during 
those  seventy  years  ;   that  the  persecuted  GhibelUnes  never 
found  an  asylum  there  ;  that  the  Ghibellines,  who  were  natives 
of  the  place,  were  very  frequently  either  plundered  and  exiled, 
or  murdered.     But  of  what  use  is  it  to  spend  words  about  a 
writer,  who  has  a  chapter  to  prove  that  *  the  ladibs  op  the 
Ghibbllinbs  wbrb  mbn  '?  j: Risum  teueatis,  amici  ? 

*  Rossetti,  as  usual,  alters  the  facts  to  serve  his  purposes,  saying,  p.  459,  '  the 
Bolognese  had  not  been  in  Rome  against  Henry.'  Bologna  did,  however,  order  to  Rome, 
to  assist  the  Guelphs  there,  two  hundred  horse  and  three  hundred  foot,  who  set  off  under 
Guglielmo  Guidozagni,  who  died  on  the  road,  at  Civiuveccbia.^-ilfa//.  Griffom  ap, 
MMTotori  Rer.  Ital.  Scrip.,  toI.  xviii.  col.  137. 

^  En,  stato  quel  municipio  (Bologna)  la  cuna  del  Ghibellinismo  Italico,  e  Tuilo  d«P 
perseguitati  suoi  s^uaci }  e  poi  era  divenuto  talmeate  Gueifo  che  fu  de'  primi  ad  alzar 
Ja  testa  contro  il  Lusseraburghese. — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  459. 

X  Cap.  X.  Altre  pruove  del  linguaggio  misterioso  dei  Ghibellini,  per  le  quail  si 
comioceri  a  mostrare  che  le  lobo  Donmk  son  uomini. — Vol.  ii.  p.  358.  We  have 
thought,  that  having  to  lay  such  incredible  absurdities  before  our  readers,  we  were  bound 
to  quote  the  original  passages,  lest  they  should  suspect  we  were  myttifying  them.  We 
should,  indeed,  have  supposed  this  to  be  Rossetti^s  intention^  had  we  suspected  him  of 
baving  wit  eoousb  for  it. 

O  2 
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A»T.  X. — MSmoires  d'une  Contemporaine — ou  Souvenirs  d'une 
Femms  sur  les  principaux  Personnages  de  la  Ripubliquey 
du  Constdaty  de  I' Empire y  Sfc.  S;c.  Tom.  viii.  Paris, 
Ladvocat.     1828. 

2.  La  Contemporaine  en  Mirdaiure,  ou  Abrdgi  critique  de  ses 
M^moires.    Par  M.  L.  de  Savelinges,  &c.  &c.    Paris.  1828 

3.  Le  Colonel  Duvaly  Fits  Naturel  de  Napol4on  public 
d'apris  les  MSmoires  £un  Contemporain,     T.  iv.     Paris. 

4.  V Homme  du  Monde.     Par  M.  Ancelot.    T.  iv.     Paris. 

THERE  have  been,  we  are  informed,  twenty-6ve  thousand 
copies  of  the  *  M6moires '  circulated  in  France  ;  and  there 
has  been,  as  we  know,  a  translation  of  its  contents  into  English. 
With  so  wide  a  diffusion,  who  would  doubt  of  its  notableness 
and  excellence  ?    The  work,  too,  is  the  production  of  a  female 

Sen, — and,  consequently,  who  could  doubt  of  its  moral  ten- 
encjr,  and  virtuous  strain  ?  Alas,  gentle  reader,  if  thou 
judgest  thus,  thou  art  wofuUy  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  this 
crooked  world  !  More  lies  hidden  within  the  mythic  tale  of 
Dana^'s  golden  shower,  than  first  meets  thine  inattentive  eye. 
A  writer  of  poetry  has  said — 

When  the  young  Greek  for  Atalanta  sighM, 
He  might  have  fooFd  and  followed  till  he  died ; 
He  learn'd  the  sex,  the  bribe  before  her  roli'd. 
And  found,  the  short  way  to  the  heart  was — Gold ! 
Pity  it  is  that  corruption  should  be  found  in  so  fair  a  piece  of 
workmanship  as  woman  !     This  observation  is  not  new ;  for  it 
was  made  long  before  our  time,  by  one  William  Shakspeare, 
who  had  well  studied  the  female  heart. — But  that  corruption 
ofttimes  dwells  there  is  [certain,  and   doubly  black  it  looks 
whenever  found  in  so  fair  a  setting.     Of  this  we  have  here  a 
tad  and  melancholy  example  ! 

Madame  St.  Elme,  the  *  Contemporaine,'  par  excellence^  has, 
in  the  description  of  her  birth,  written  herself  down  '  gentle- 
woman.' Among  the  profoundest  aphorisms  of  the  very  pro- 
found LfOrd  Duberley  (before  whom  the  united  names  of  the 
Greek  sages.  Bacon  and  Locke,  Shakspeare  and  Rochefou- 
cault,  Joseph  Hume,  Lord  Waithman,  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 
are  as  so  much  mist  before  the  morning  sun),  is  one  maxim 
worth  its  weight  in  gold — *  it  is  ill  making  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear.'  Precisely  thus  has  it  provecf  with  the  inditer  of 
these  Memoirs.  The  lawyer,  who  has  himself  for  a  client,  is  an 
ass;  and  the  buffooning  mime  at  a  fair,  who  trumpets  forth 
his  own  feats  of  agility  to  the  gaping  crowd,  is  a  knave  and  a 
swindler  ;  and  these,  too,  are  the  precise  predicaments  in  which 
stands  the  fair  authoress  of  these  eight  goodly  volumes ;  for 

there 
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there  is  one  sjrstem  of  impoAtare  from  the  first  page  to  the 
last ;  and  this  effort  at  imposition  is  bo  clumsily  manai^ed,  that 
it  b  as  easily  discernible  as  the  ill-concealed  arm  of  the  appa* 
rently  armless  street-mendicant.  Her  book  commences  with 
many  self-laudatory  tropes,  and  fine  flourishes  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  the  nourishes  continue  during  all  the  succeeding 
scenes,  through  which  the  bright-faced  performer  flusters  in 
the  enactment  of  her  part ;  but  all  these  may  be  reckoned  as 
the  aids  to  effect,  in  the  same  manner  as  are  the  simple  blue* 
light  stage-illuminations  incidental  to  a  melodrame.  After 
the  theatrical  show,  the  scenic  heroine  turns  out  generally 
to  be  the  doll-painted  daughter  of  a  low  city  mechanic 
(who  has  had  a  soul  above  her  metier,  and  has,  therefore, 
enlisted  in  some  corps  dramatique^  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  her 
vanity),  and  who,  divested  of  her  glistering  apparel,  goes  home 
to  her  cenatory  —  stale  bread  and  cheese- parings.  Take 
Madame  St.  Elme  from  her  high  stilts,  and  she,  too,  turns  out 
to  be  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  personage ;  indeed  so  ordinary, 
that  when  the  real  matter  comes  to  be  known,  the  whole  busi- 
ness cannot  fail  to  pass  as  one  of  the  most  diverting  and  face- 
tious jokes  of  the  day.  But  while  considering  Madame  St. 
£lme*8  abortive  attempts  at  notoriety,  we  are  forcibly  reminded 
of  an  amusing  illustration,  by  a  very  amusing  gentleman — the 
German,  Lessing.  It  is  by  no  means  our  usual  custom  to 
roystiiy  ;  but  for  once  we  will  treat  the  admirers  of  this  good 
lady  to  an  apologue  :  '  Now  will  I  fly,'  exclaimed  the  ^iant 
ostrich — and  the  whole  world  of  birds  huddled  around  him  in 

f aping  wonder.  ^  Now  will  I  fly,'  cried  he  once  again,  and 
e  stretched  out  his  immense  wings,  and  rushed  forward  like 
a  ship  with  outspread  sails.  But,  for  all  this,  he  could  not 
raise  nimself  from  the  earth.  The  reason  is  obvious — his  legs 
refused  to  relinquish  their  native  mud#  Would  ye,  ye  afore- 
said admirers,  seek  the  application  ?  Madame  St.  Elme  has 
not  been  able  to  rise  above  the  genial  odours  of  her  native 
dune-hill :  her  book  is  a  complete  failure. 

Madame  St.  Elme  has  not  had  the  candour  to  let  us  into  the 
secret  history  9f  her  early  life ;  and  as,  among  the  ancient  poets, 
all  heroes  were  the  sons  of  gods,  so  she  makes  out  for  herself  a 
birth  every  way  worthy  of  her  would-be  illustrious  after-life* 
We,  however,  know  something  of  the  matter,  and  are  willing  to 
enlighten  the  reader.  But,  first,  hear  her  own  story.  Madame 
St.  Elme,  alias  Madame  Moreau,  alias  Madame  Ida,  alias 
Madame  Van  M*^*^*^,  was,  by  her  own  account,  a  Mademoiselle 
Elzilina  de  Tolstoy,  n^e  Van  Ayl***.  For  her  mother  was  a 
Mademoiselle  Van  Ayl*** — *qui  avait  recu  le  jour  a  Maee- 

tricht. 
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tricht/  and  who  succeeded  to  an  annual  income  of  sixteen  thou- 
iand  florins.  '  Une  foule  de  pretendans  se  disputaient  sa 
main/  but  her  eyes  fell  on  the  gooaly  form  of  the  excellent  fiither 
of  our  heroine^  and  into  his  hands  she  delivered  the  destinies 
of  her  life.  This  father  was  a  great  man, — no  less  than  Leopold 
Ferdinand  de  Tolstoy,  'qui  naquit  en  1749,  au  Ch&teau  de 
Verbown  sur  la  terre  seigneuriale  de  Krustova  en  Hongrie.'  He 
was  the  son  of  Samuel  Leopold  de  Tolstoy,  Due  de  Cremnitz, 
and  Catherine  Vevoy,  Countess  de  Thuro«.  This  youthful 
acion,  from  so  illustrious  a  stock,  was  adopted  by  a  worthy  old 
gentleman  named  Beniowsky  —  and  at  8t.  Petersburg  *  le 
Uomte  Pensky  offrait  de  donner  sa  fille  unique  au  jeune  Leopold 
en  la  dotant  d^un  million  de  roubles/  But  the  stripling  had 
a  soul  above  filthy  lucre,  and  so  he  fell  in  love  with  a  certain 
Ida  Cromwitz,  niece  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Pres- 
bourg,  whom  he  quickly  deserted,  and  then  thought  better  of  the 
match  with  the  other  fine  damsel  of  the  Pensky  breed.  But  when 
he  beheld  the  *  taille  contrefaite  et  la  physiognomie  sans  charmes 
de  la  jeune  Coratesse,  Theritier  des  Tolstoy  sentit  nattre  subi- 
tement  dans  son  coeur  une  repugnance  invincible  au  mariage 
projet6.'  Being  obliged  to  take  to  his  heels  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  arrived  at  the  Hague,  where  his  •  taille  majesteuse,* 
and  *  r^legance  de  ses  formes,*  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  a  fat 
Dutch  beauty,  whose  money  he  put  into  his  pocket,  recompensing 
her  by  his  hand,  and  changing  the  name  of  Tolstoy  for  the  more 
euphonious  one  of  Van  Ayl***.  All  this  description  (for  we 
have  been  very  exact)  looks  extremely  beautiful  on  paper  ;  but  it 
has  this  one  pervading  fault,  it  contains  not  a  particle  of  truth. 
Madame  St.  Elme  (alas  I  that  Truth  should  wear  so  plain  a 
form)  was  born  within  the  purlieus  of  Paris — her  mother  was 
a  chiflFoni^re,  or  something  equally  humble — her  father  was 
never  decidedly  ascertained,  and  she,  at  a  very  early  period, 
feeling  that  she  could  not  descend  to  menial  or  degrading 
occupations,  joined  her  blooming  person  to  the  bevy  of  the 
young,  respectable  and  virtuous  damsels  who  nightly  peram- 
Dulate  a  narrow  slip  of  verdant  ground,  commonly  called 
the  Boulevards  of  the  French  capital.  These  damsels  are  most 
remarkable  for  their  extreme  maiden  bashfulness,  since  they 
avoid  morning  sun  and  meridian  glare — but  when 

•  Night  hath  measured  with  her  shadowy  cone. 

Half  Way  up  hill,  this  vast  sublunar  vauU* 

they  never  fell  to  come  out  in  shoals,  numerous  as  the  brood 
of  Erebus,  their  deeds  being  as  black  as  its  superincumbent 
darkness. 

Here  she  was  seen  by  some  keen-eyed  amateur  of  beauty, 

and 
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•od    triii8{daatod  to  hk  secret  bower,  for   a  seaaon.      Her 
re^y  however,  was  short,  and  she  was  turned  adrift. 

*  The  world  was  all  before  her,  where  to  choose 

Her  place  of  rest,  and — lucre  was  her  guide.' 

And  a  pretty  ^aide  it  proved,  for  it  transplanted  her  to  the 

? residing  seat  in  one  of  the  lowest  caffes  of  the  Palais  RoyaL 
rom  this  time  she  became  a  little  *  renommfee*  among  the  small- 
beer  poets  and  minnow  tritons  of  the  muddy  Seine,  and  she 
gave  herself  up  to  the  society  of  the  lawyers*  clerks,  the  low 
actors,  non-commissioned  officers,  gentlemen's  gentlemen,  grooms, 
and  the  other  *  servum  pecus*  of  the  French  metropolis.  She 
distributed  her  favours  largely  and  widely,  but  .?he  lies  horribly 
as  to  the  splendour  of  her  intrigues.  The  *  d^esse'  of  the  ca^ 
was  her  hi^est  point  of  exaltation — from  her  presiding  seat  she 
was,  inde^,  a  cynosure  to  neighbouring  eyes,  out  her  worship- 
pers were  at  first  a  troop,  of  whom  FalstafiTs  ragged  regiment 
were  fitting  prototypes.  By  degrees,  however,  her  visitors 
hnproved  in  condition.  Then  she  looked  and  smiled,  and  offled 
tnore  bewitchingly  than  ever,  and  reigned  supreme.  Her 
charms  gained  currency,  and  obtained  celebrity,  and  she  be- 
came a  miniature  prototype  of  the  deity  of  the  Mille  Colonnes. 
Many  were  the  fops  who  came  to  her  aoode  to  stare  and  sip  their 
*  eau  sucr^,'  and  many  the  bourgeois  to  cram  their  lusty 
paunches,  and  grunt  sentiment. 

The  parson  there  proved  all  were  fools 

Who  deem'd  a  feast  a  sin  -, 
The  scholar  thought  no  more  of  schools. 

But  tum'd  to  tucking  in  ; 
The  lawyer  left  his  boring  brief. 
And  came  his  craw  to  cram  j 
The  doctor  there  discussed  his  bee( 
Or  fowl,  or  veal,  or  ham. 

The  soft  and  liquid  strain  of  love. 

Their  language  breathes  so  weU, 
They  used — and  cast  their  looks  above. 
Exclaiming,  qu^elle  est  belle  / 
But  here,  in  this  yery  temple  of  idolatry,  when  kneeling 
crowds,  like  the  Persians  of  old,  paid  reverence  to  her,  their 
parhelioD,  she  got  into  a  scrape  with  the  police.     What  was 
the  precise  nature  of  this  scrape  we  know  not ;   we   believe, 
however,   it  originated  in  a  pilfering  or  swindling   transac- 
tion.    She  was  then  removed  from  her  throne  of  glory,  and  fell 
into  absolute  and  abject  want.    The  public  lost  sisht  of  her 
from  that  period  to  shortly  before  the  publication  of  her  *  Me- 
moires/     These  Memoirs  are  not  the  produce  of  her  own  pen  ; 
bat  die  has  gathered  together  the  nlthy  matter,  while  it  has 

been 
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been  put  into  its  present  shape  by  a  young  gentleman  intimatelv 
connected  with  the  *  Mesaager  des  Uhambres,'  a  journal  whicn 
is  the  political  engine  of  the  newly-appointed  French  ministry. 
Of  the  character  of  this  individual  we  will  say  nothing ;  but 
enough  has  been  already  said  to  point  out  the  loathsomeness  of 
the  *  Contemporaine.'  During  the  period  of  the  concoction  of 
her  work,  no  means  of  extorting  money  from  the  public  were 
left  untried  by  Madame  St.  Elme  and  her  unworthy  paramour. 
We  have  heard,  indeed,  that  she,  on  one  occasion,  sent  a  letter  to 
a  gentleman,  threatening  a  publication  of  some  scandalous  anec- 
dotes, unless  a  certain  sum  of  money  were  immediately  paid. 
The  gentleman  replied,  that  he  had  by  him  a  multituae  of 
anecdotes  of  hifhself  infinitely  more  *  piquantes'  than  apy  in  her 
possession ;  and  if  the  fair  bully  would  sive  him  only  naif  the 
money  demanded,  she  should  be  instantly  furnished  with  the 
batch !  For  once,  Madame  St.  Elme  ana  her  manly  coadjutor 
met  their  equal.  Such  is  our  account  of  this  female  Spiritual 
Quixote.  As  it  will,  however,  be  somewhat  curious,  we  will 
briefly  give  the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  her  interesting  auto- 
biograjSiy. 

She  was  bom  in  Italy  (whither  her  father  had  gone  with 
his  Dutch  doll),  where  *  au  terme  fix^  par  la  nature,*  our 
heroine  saw  light  on  the  26th  of  September,  1778,  a  day 
thenceforth  memorable  in  the  annals  of  female  beauty.  The 
country,  she  says,  was  of  the  most  charming  kind — and  no  won- 
der,— ^for  Dame  Nature  must  undoubtedly,  on  so  glorious  an 
occasion^  have  donned  her  smoothest  look,  and 

Sought  her  earliest  wreaths  to  bring. 
With  all  the  incense  of  her  breathing  Spring  ! 

Spring,  indeed,  says  the  quotation,  though  our  readers  will  see 
it  was  somewhat  late  in  autumn.  At  nme  years,  she  began  to 
spout  Latin,  and  was  dexterous  in  the  *  Manage,*  in  the  •  Salle 
d'escrime,'  in  the  *  jeu  de  paume,'  and  in  the  '  jeu  de  billard/ 
She  was  very  fond  of  riding  fearlessly  on  the  '  col  d'un  cheval,* 
and  fetching  *  des  lougues  promenades.'  Sometimes  she  was 
placed  on  a  '  petit  cheval  hongrois  placee  entre  mon  pfere  et  ma 
m^re.**  The  three  must  have  cut  a  droll  figure  on  the  back 
of  the  little  pony.  Oh  Richard  Martin — thou  John  Howard 
among  brutes — why  then  slept  the  thunders  of  thy  Cruelty 
Act? 

The  family  quit  Italy  and  return  to  Holland,  fixing  their  resi- 
dence near  Amsterdam.  At  twelve  years  of  age  she  meets  a 
M.  Van  M  *  ♦  ♦  in  a  neighbouring  park,  and  she  runs  away 
with  this  extravagant  Dutch  Lothario,  who  blusters  before  his 
father  and  friends^  pours  out  vapid  sf  ntimentalism^  detenniujas 

to 
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to  marry— «im1  marries,  turns  politician  and  a  new-light  repub- 
lican, and  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English,  who  confine  him  in 
bis  own  ch&teau,  where  some  of  their  officers  are  billetted. 
Thdr  looks  are,  of  course,  savage  ;  their  manners  foppish  and 
ridiculous  ;  and  the  Contemporaine  sneers  at  them  with  all  her 
heart  and  soul, — for  one  of  them  had  the  temerity  to  seize  her 
hand  at  the  imminent  risk  of  being  knocked  down  by  *  deux  do- 
mestiques  qui  Tavaient  suivie — ^les  poings  ferm^  !'  Among  these 
officers  was  one  conspicuous  for  being  *  surcharge  dC embonpoints^ 
and  *  depourvu  de  grace'  {\)  and  this  was  the  Duke  of  York. 
The  royal  duke,  she  says,  had  determined  to  make  her  crouch, 
like  a  suppliant,  at  his  feet,  but  he  was  astonished  at  her  equa- 
nimity— (a  very  stoiok — aged  thirteen — ^transplanted  among  the 
Dutch  boors !).  The  English  prince  was  naturally  astounded  at 
her  great  presence  of  mind.  Her  bosom  was  full  of  heroic 
devotion — the  spirit  of  a  thousand  queens  was  regenerated  and 
burnt  around  her  heart.  What  were  Palmyra's  princess  and 
Egypt's  cockatrice,  or  the  illustrious  Queen  of  Prussia,  in  com^ 
parison  with  this  young  Dutch  housewife,  —  aged  thirteen 
years  and  a  few  days  !  Her  laconic  '  je  venais,  je  donnais  des 
ordres,'  shows  the  very  portraiture  of  the  Portian  times,  when 
women  for  amusement  swallowed  fire — salamander-fashion — 
and  achieved  deeds  worthy  of  illustrious  song.  By  the  side  of 
th^t  *  coup  des  roots'  does  not  the  Julian  tri-verbal  boast  sink 
into  utter  insignificance  ?  The  royal  prostitute  of  the  Nile  is  by 
Shakspeare  made  to  exclaim — 

*  Patience  is  sottish,  but  impatience  doth 
Become  a  dog,  that's  mad.' — 

But  the  *  mens  divinior'  inspires  this  more  modem  prostitute. 
She  is  perfectly  cool  and  perfectly  eelf-possessed,  although  the 
wound  of  restraint  be  rankling  deep  within  her ;  and  she,  like  a 
truly  romantic  heroine  of  the  trap  door,  dark  cellar,  whizzing 
dagger,  and  fierce  bandit  school,  effects  her  own  and  her  hus- 
band's escape,  through  a  door  concealed  in  the  wainscot, — ^after 
having  well  bullied  tne  English  officers  and  the  Duke  of  York  ! 
Shortly  after  we  find  her  at  Lille — her  husband  in  the  ranks  of 
the  French  army,  and  she  in  the  company  of  ^plusieurs  femmes 
dont  la  reputation  etoit  equivoque.'  We  must  not  be  surprised, 
then  if,  subsequently  to  this,  she  assumes  male  attire,  pretending 
to  follow  her  husband  to  the  field  of  Valmy,  but  we  shrewdly 
suspect  for  far  different  purposes,  nearer  her  own  heart — 

'  Foh !  one  may  smelJ,  in  such,  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion — thoughts  unnatural. 

Her  next  movement  is  to  a  family  ChAteau  at  Harden- 

burg. 
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bniVf  nrhere  her  prinoipal  amusement  was  to  drire  out  her 
motner,  dressed  up  in  tne  livery  and  inexpressibles  of  a  coach- 
roan  !  In  their  walks  she  was  bedieened  as  a  boy>  and 
known  to  the  country  people  as  *  le  Baron  Van-Ayld-Jonghe  ! 
The  ^  rdle  d'un  garcon*  she  played  to  her  satisfaction,  <  graces  k 
ma  taille  elanc^,  d.  ma  tournure  ^l^^nte : — mes  cheveux  conp^ 
k  la  Titus,  et  naturellement  boucl^,  mes  grands  yeux  blens  et 
mon  teint  anim6  me  valaient  bien  des  regards  des  femmes  ;  lea 
plus  souvent  j'en  riais  avec  ma  m^re  1 !'  A  hopeful  daughter 
truly,  and  everyway  worthy  of  so  virtuous  a  mother  I 

Tne  lady  absconds  from  nome  without  any  earthly  reason, 
having  at  Utrecht  fallen  in  love  with  Marshal  Ney — by  report. 
6he  heard  his  praises  for  valour  sounded  at  a  supper  table,  her 
inflammable  heart  was  scintillated,  and  exploded ;  it  was  tossed 
into  the  air,  then  fell  and  fell — till  it  soused  full  ten  thousand 
fathoms  deep  in  love !  She  accidentally  meets  with  a  Colonel 
Meunier,  and  she  thus  addresses  him: — ^  Colonel,  si  vous 
tcrivet  4  votre  ami  (Ney),  je  vous  prie  de  lui  dire  qu'ily  a  en 
Hollande  quelqu^une  qui  prend  une  part  bien  sincere  d.  sea 
tucc^  et  &  sa  gloire.' — A  pretty  message,  it  must  be  confessed, 
to  a  person  whom  she  had  never  seen  ! 

On  absconding  from  her  husband's  roof,  she  enters  Utrecht 
(where  she  was  well  known  and  recognised)  alone,  and  in 
male  attire.  Could  impudence  or  eflFrontery  ffo  farther  ?  Here 
her  arrival  and  singular  appearance  become  the  scandal  of  the 
place.  From  this  moment  she  renounces  her  husband's  protec- 
tion, and,  as  the  newspapers  say  of  the  Christmas  pantomime, 
when  the  clown  has  thrown  aside  his  spangled  dress,  and  given 
the  first  horrible  grin  from  his  pigment-bedaubed  face,  here  com- 
mence the  real  jokes  and  frolicks  of  the  entertainment ;  for,  from 
this  moment,  our  worthy  heroine  becomes  the  filthy  instrument  to 
the  base  appetite  of  every  golden  sensualist.  The  days  of  abject 
idolatry  are  not  yet  passed ;  the  empire  of  Mammon  is  more  ex- 
tended than  ever  over  the  fair  forms  of  creation  ;  and  the 
molten  calf  has  as  many  abject  and  grovelling  followers  in 
these  our  days  as  in  the  by-gone  times  of  the  Israelitish  super- 
stition. 

The  shifts  and  changes  undergone  by  this  Babylonish  colum- 
bine are  now  quite  rapid  and  varied.  The  heart  of  Moreau  she 
moves  to  such  a  degree  that  she  quite  bamboozles  the  French- 
man into  desperate  love,  and  drains  the  pockets  of  the  besotted 
general.  Hoc  vitium  est  meretricibus.  She  very  cunningly 
discovers  the  dominant  weakness  of  the  man — it  was  passion  for 
glory ;  and  instantly  she  falls  to  telling  her  own  adventures 
-wh&a she  went  campaigning,  in  bumisheaarms  like  Penthesilea 
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*— in  animal  courage,  like  Moll  Flagon.    Long  did  she  dwell 

on  her 

'  Disastrous  chances — 
Her  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field — 
Of  hair-breadth  'scapes  V  th'  imminent  deadly  breach !' 

And  all  this  is  followed  by  a  *  nailer,'  very  much  to  the  Gene^ 
ra]*8  edification,  who  readily  swallows  all  the  sweet  sops  pre- 
pared by  the  delicate  fingers  of  his  pseudo-inamorata.  The 
**  nailer  '  relates  to  the  prowess  of  a  Frenchman  named  Levey, 
who,  being  taken  by  the  ^insolent  foe' and  locked  in  a  *  dungeon 
vile,'  which  was  guarded  by  six  armed  men,  kicks  down  the 
door,  knocks  down  all  his  keepers,  and  takes  them  all  prisoners! 
The  men  must,  however,  have  been  of  the  breed  of  the  giants  in 
Tom  Thumb — who 

'  Made  the  giants  first,  and  then  he  killed  them.' 

But  this  story  fairly  hooked  in  the  opMen-mouthed  gudgeon  of  a 
General  (for  she  swore  to  having  witnessed  the  reat),  and  the 
hero  became  thenceforth  her  veriest  slave  and  admirer. 

•  The  easy  fool  gapes,  gazes,  and — hey !  presto ! 
Both  purse  and  person 's  gone  !* 

But  criticism  must  have  an  end,  and  we  are  already  getting  tired 
of  our  task.  More  stupidity,  more  absurdity,  more  improbability 
and  folly,  more  falsehood  and  bad  feeling,  we  never  witnessed  in 
any  booK.  Her  parents,  she  confesses,  doated  on  her,  and  yet  she 
casts  away  her  chastity,  and  breaks  her  mother's  heart.  Her  hus- 
band, she  confesses,  was  kind  and  indulgent,  and  yet  she  brands 
him  with  the  foul  blot  of  dishonour.  Her  paramour,  Moreau, 
she  confesses,  saved  her  from  starvation,  and  dealt  towards  her 
with  open-hearted  munificence  and  blind  confidence;  and  yet  the 
return  she  made  him  was  treachery  and  baseness,  unblush- 
ingly  exposing  his  foibles,  his  weaknesses,  and  vices.  Even  to 
Ney,  the  god  of  her  idolatry,  she  behaves  with  cold-blooded 
deceit,  and  trumps  up  stories  of  the  falsest  colouring  I  The 
same  conduct  marks  her  whole  existence ;  and  these  things  she 
tells  us  herself  with  the  naost  hardened  effrontery  !  We  should, 
indeed,  pity  every  individual  who  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  or 
suffered  pollution  from  the  touch  of  this  glozing  and  envenomed 
Hecate,  out  for  one  reason — that  the  whole  is  a  tissue  of  the 
most  deliberate,  the  most  infamous  and  the  blackest  false- 
hoods. That  she  was  a  prostitute,  we  believe,  and  of  the  most 
vitiated  class,  we  also  believe ;  and  if  she  take  pride  in  such 
confession,  let  her  have  the  full  glory  of  it — the  avowal  will 
work  out  its  own  blistering  punisnment ;  for  society,  for  their 
own  credit^  and  for  th^  love  of  that  decency  which  holds  some 
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possession  even  among  the  worst  classes,  will  shun  her  as  though 
she  were  an  object,  horrible, monstrous,  unnatural*  and  shrivelled 
with  foul  and  incurable  leprosy.  For,  if  the  slightest  encou- 
ragement were  to  be  held  out  to  creatures  of  this  class,  every  secu- 
rity for  moral  character  would  be  lost,  every  safeguard  of  virtue 
would  bedestroyedy  every  barrier  against  contamination  would  be 
broken  down,  and  virtue  would  become  obnoxious  to  the  malig- 
nant tongue  and  the  perjured  slanderer — to  the  dealer  in  mischief 
and  to  the  dabbler  in  corruption !  This  woman  hears  of  names, 
and  learns  a  few  current  circumstances  relating  to  illustrious 
characters  in  her  own  country  (most  of  them  are  dead — the  sur- 
vivors are  either  grown  hoary  with  years,  or  are  expatriated,  or 
are  become  wilful  exiles,  and  therefore  are  in  no  condition 
to  contradict  whatever  may  be  alleged  against  their  honest 
names) ;  and  these  she  vamps  up  into  a  book,  for  the  purposes 
of  dirty  lucre — and  feeds  upon  the  accumulated  filth  with  a 
ravenous  gluttony,  similar  to  that  which  the  Gnome  gratifies 
over  the  putrid  body  dragged  forth  from  the  Charnel-house. 
Of  the  extreme  falsehood  of  the  book  the  reader  will  be  at 
once  satisfied,  if  he  reflect  for  a  moment  that,  throughout  the 
eight  volumes,  there  is  not  one  single  isolated  fact  which, 
before  their  publication,  was  not  matter  of  notoriety.  Had 
she  possessed  the  secrets  of  the  men  whose  names  she  men- 
tions— which  she  naturally  could  not  have  failed  to  do,  from 
her  extreme  familiarity — would  she  not  have  filled  her  pages  with 
the  matter  thus  collected,  in  order  to  prick  the  always  prurient 
curiosity  of  the  public.  She  will  perhaps  say,  that  she  was  with- 
holden  from  so  doing  by  her  tenderness  for  their  reputation — this 
is  feilse,  for  she  has  already  done  her  worst,  in  having  endeavoured 
to  expose  them  to  universal  derision.  But  the  volumes  are 
entirely  barren  of  new  interest — ^and  by  this  very  barrenness  she 
proclaims  aloud  the  counterfeit  nature  of  her  work.  Independ- 
ently of  all  this,  the  whole  work  teems  with  the  grossest 
blunders — as  to  names,  dates,  facts,  and  places — as  for  instance, 
when  (she  lourneyed  to  J-iondon,)  she  says  that  the  view  of  the 
Thames  skirting  the  road  between  Canterbury  and  Worcester, 
excited  her  enthusiasm !  In  this  country,  a  trick  has  been  tried 
similar  in  character  to  the  publication  of  these  memoirs,  but 
it  has  utterly  failed,  and  the  parties  have  met  their  reward ; 
for  though  the  after-wages  of  sm  be  death,  their  earthly  portion 
are  heartfelt  contempt  and  universal  scorn ;  added  to  which, 
the  parties  in  England  are,  at  this  moment,  ifeeling  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  most  abject  want. 

If,  indeed,  so  many  copies  of  her  work  have  been  sold,  we 
hope  that  they  will  prove  a  solemn  caution  even  to  the  meanest 
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— to  resist  the  temptations  of  avarice,  and  avdd  the  course 
adopted  by  this  worthless  woman;  we  hope  that,  by  the 
perusal  of  these  pages,  all  will  be  warned  from  that  rock  on 
which  the '  Contemporaine^  has  been  cast,  and  where  she  remains 
a  sad  and  melancholy  example  of  perverted  and  prostituted  mind 
and  body.  We  be^n  in  somewnat  a  light  vein,  but  it  is  time 
to  be  serious.  As  the  whole  work  presents  so  many  instances  of 
vanity  for  amusement,  so  much  ignorance  for  laughter,  and  so 
much  ribaldry  for  the  lash,  we  might  have  extended  our  ob- 
servations to  a  much  greater  length;  but  it  would  be  giving 
an  importance  to  the  volumes  which  they  do  not,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  deserve :  and  we  must  now  conclude^  for  we  have  lost 
all  patience  in  the  perusal. 

Madame  St.  Elme  attempted  the  stage,  as  she  informs  us  in 
the  course  of  her  work,  and  she  utterly  failed :  she  has  vanity 
enough,  and  by  this  her  failure  it  was  bitterly  wounded ;  we  may 
therefore  suppose,  that  nothing  but  the  keenest  want  could  so 
overcome  her  scruples,  as  to  force  her  on  the  theatre  of  her 
former  disgrace;  but  the  dire  day  of  Mrant  must  have  arrived, 
for  she  is  again  on  the  stages-only  she  has  changed  the  high* 
bom  audiences  of  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  for  the  unwashed  fre- 
quenters of  the  lowest  guinguettes.  These,  now,  are  her  only 
ftdmirers ;  and  on  their  appkuse  she  feeds,  and  lives,  and  drags 
out  her  loathsome  existence. 

'  Alas  for  Lais  ! 
She's  grown  companion  to  the  common  streets- 
Want  her  who  will,  a  stater,  a  three  obol  piece. 
Or  a  mere  draught  of  wine  brings  her  to  hand  ! 
Nay,  place  a  silver  stiver  in  yon  palm. 
And,  shocking  tameness,  she  will  stoop  forthwith 
To  pick  it  out.' 

Added  to  the  stings  of  poverty,  may  be  mentioned  the 
constant  festering  of  a  restless  and  an  accusing  consci^ce;  and, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  such  is  ever  the  earthly  retri* 
button  of  never-failing  justice. 

To  any  reader  who  wishes  to  spend  a  pleasant  hour  in  laugh- 
ing at  the  absurdities  of  this  Contemporaine,  we  safely  recom- 
mend the  volume  of  M.  Sevelinges,  wherein  the  *  Mi^moires' 
are  exceedingly  well  analyzed, 'and  their  contents  wittily  and 
ludicrously  exposed. 

•  Colonel  Duval '  is  a  book  equally  reprehensible  with  the 
M^moires,  but  less  noxious  in  quality.  It  is  a  farrago  of  utter 
nonsense  and  absurdity,  full  of  stale  jokes,  flat  wit,  and  ribald 
jests.  The  title-page  might  prove  an  attraction  to  the  English 
rMitder,  who.  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  *  Fik  Naturel  de 
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NapoUou '  might  haw  naiiy  things  dark  and  deep  to  unfold ; 
but  the  whole  is  a  fictitious  production »  intended  only  to  suU 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  put  money  into  the  booksellerfl* 
and  author^s  pockets.  The  Colonel  is  just  as  apocryphal  a 
person  as  Bombastes  Furioso,  and  the  ruse  is  everyway  un* 
worthy  any  respectable  bookseller. 

The  *  Hommedu  Monde'  is  the  production  of  a  man  well  known 
in  the  literature  of  France,  M.  Anoelot.  It  is,  never theless^ 
a  miserable  production,  void  of  all  fitting  action  and  interest* 
The  situations  are  awkward,  the  laneuage  insipid,  and  revolt- 
inffly  unnatural.  The  Man  of  the  World  is  an  ill  contrived 
odd  kind  of  a  character — ^velut  segri  somnia.  He  is  a  per- 
son of  forty,  whom  the  author  supposes  to  be  thrown  into 
the  diplomatic  career,  honoured  by  the  confidence  of  mi* 
nisters  and  employed  on  important  misaons.  This  indivi- 
dual is  described  as  the  abstract  and  essence  of  selfishness,  but 
his  only  claim  to  this  character  lies  in  a  case  of  base  seduction. 
Mr.  Ward  has  delineated  selfishness  otherwise  in  one  of  the  pro- 
minent characters  of  <  De  Vere.'  Libertinism  and  sensuality  are 
nearly  allied  to  rank  selfishness,  it  is  true ;  but,  if  M.  Ancelot's 
sole  intention  were  to  paint  these  vices  abstractedly,  then  about 
fifty  pages  of  his  four  volumes  would  have  been  ample  space  : 
sufficient  would  it  have  been  to  have  said, — Such  a  one  was  a 
man  of  fortune  and  address — such  a  one  was  a  young,  unpro* 
tected  female — the  latter  was  seduced  by  the  former — she  was 
deserted — and  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Seduction  may  form  a 
component  portion  of  selfishness,  but  selfishness  does  not  pre- 
dicate seduction.  M.  Anoelot's  hero,  therefore,  is  a  complete 
failure. 

The  Man  of  the  World  has  a  son,  the  o£bpring  of  an  early 
intrigue  ;  the  mother  of  his  son  has  died  a  victim  to  her  impru- 
dence, and  the  cruel  neglect  of  her  seducer ;  and  the  youn^  man, 
brought  ttf)  under  a  feigned  name  by  the  generosity  of  a  friend  of 
the  Gomtede  Senanges,  (the  ^  Homme  du  Monde') and  arrives  at 
manhood,  without  being  able  to  obtain  from  his  father  a  name  or 
a  station  in  society.  Now  the  author  has  fiillen  upon  the  expedient 
of  making  this  son  fall  in  love  with  a  young  girl  named  Emma, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  object  of  the  Count's  dishonourable 
views.  The  young  man,  Arthur  de  Br^mont,  is,  of  course,  a  per- 
fect model  of  every  virtue  ;  but  he  is  rejected,  while  the  Comte 
de  Senanges  makes  an  impression  on  the  fair  one.  The  author, 
however,  has  endeavourea  to  justify,  or  at  least  to  render  mor« 
probable  this  preference,  not  by  malung  the  Count  a  most  fasci- 
nating person  in  spteof  hisage^but  by  making  Arthur  deBr^mont 
a  young  pedant.  The  Count  de  Senanges,  whose  attentions  aeem 
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to  be  a  matter  of  riyalry  amoiiff  the  fliir  sex,  socceedft  in  awakening 
the  affectiona  and  the  vanity  of  Emma;  and  he  pursues  his  object 
without  any  obstacle,  and  with  wonderful  facility :  in  fact,  the 
author,  assuming  that  we  are  perfectly  convinced  of  his  hero's 
talents  in  the  art  of  seduction,  as  well  as  diplomacy,  thinks  it  un- 
necessary to  create  any  of  those  incidents,  which,  while  they  open 
the  field  for  the  delineation  of  character,  serve  also  to  keep  up 
the  curiosity  and  attention  of  the  reader.  The  Count  and  Emma 
are  together  at  the  ch&teau  of  a  Madame  de  Terny,  by  whom 
she  has  been  educated  ;  and  it  is  there,  under  the  roof  of  her  pro- 
tectress,—of  her  mother — that  the  fatal  crime  is  accomplished. 
There  is  at  the  end  of  the  park  a  pavilion  :  there  the  Count 
asks  meetings  from  his  victim,  which  she  grants  him :  at  the 
third  of  these  interviews,  he  tries  the  effect  of  the  sublime  to 
triumph  over  the  innocence  of  bis  victim.  He  draws  from  her  the 
avowal  which  his  vanity  had  led  him  to  hope  for,  and  improving 
upon  his  advantage,  he  repeats  earnestly,  ^  Emma^  if  you  loved 
me^  if  you  loved  me  P  Thunderstruck  by  such  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence, and  conscious  of  her  weakness  against  the  danger,  which 
for  the  first  time  breaks  on  her  mind,  she  tears  herself  from  the 
Count,  and  attempts  to  fly :  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  a  hor- 
rible storm  is  just  raging,  and  it  is  thus,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  clap  of  thunder,  that  the  man  of  the  world  obtains  his  fiendish 
victory.  This,  however,  our  readers  will  instantly  recognize  as 
a  theft  from  the  Hunting  Party  in  Virgil. 

The  fall  of  Emma  is  now  accomplished,  and  the  plot  of  the 
piece  is  laid ;  but  how  is  it  to  be  unravelled  ?  The  Man  of  the 
World,  the  diplomatist,  more  than  forty  years  old,  abandons,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  victim  of  his  vanity,  and  leaves  her  for 
his  diplomatic  pursuits,  in  the  meantime,  Arthur  de  Br^mont 
arrives  at  the  ch&teau  ;  observes  Emma's  depression  of  mind ; 
and  guesses  what  has  passed.  Emma  is  unable  to  keep  her  fatal 
secret  from  a  roan  gifted  with  such  deep  penetration,  ^nd  con- 
fesses, moreover,  that  she  loves  her  seducer.  But  soon  the  signs  of 
her  dishonour  become  apparent,  and  she  attempts  to  drown  her- 
self. A  rthur  prevents  it ;  and  determines — '  en  preux  chevalier' — 
to  oblige  the  Count  to  make  reparation  by  marriage.-  This  M* 
Arthur  de  Br^mont  is  certainly  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  constitu- 
tion— for  after  his  resolution,  instead  of  avenging  the  woman  of 
Us  heart — he  gives  trite  lectures  on  morality,  and,  as  may  be 
supposed,  is  ridiculed  by  his  rival.  Patience,  however,  has  its 
earthly  limits — De  Bremont  meets  the  count  at  a  ball,  and  re- 
proaches him  with  cowardice  ;  De  Senanges  conceives  it  impos- 
sible to  avoid  the  quarrel,  and  determines  to  seek  the  life  of  his 
own  son.     Luckily,  General  Melcourt,  the  friend  of  the  father 
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and  son,  and  who  had  been  the  protector  of  the  latter'^s  yonth, 
prevents  the  duel,  by  disclosing  to  Arthur  the  story  of  his 
parentage.  As  the  story  is  managed,  this  is  downright  ab- 
surdity. 

Another  absurdity  is,  the  proposition  of  marriage  made  by 
Arthur  to  Emma,  in  order  to  save  her  reputation :  '*for  the 
world,**  he  tells  her,  **you  will  be  my  wife,  to  me  you  will  be  at 
Bister."  But  the  author  has  deemed  it  necessary  to  add  a 
crowning  trait  to  the  infamy  of  his  hero's  character.  Emma^  in 
despair,  has  quitted  Madame  de  Terny's  abode  in  the  night,  to 
go  and  die  in  a  hovel  :  Arthur  follows  her,  and  arrives  only  in 
time  to  see  her  expire,  and  to  pay  her  the  last  rites.  Alone,  he 
follows  her  remains  to  the  grave ;  and  it  is  at  that  melancholy 
moment  that  he  meets  his  father  for  the  last  time.  The  Count^s 
brilliant  equipage  crosses  their  path ;  seated  between  two 
beautiful  women,  he  casts  a  careless  glance  on  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, and  then  pursues  his  sunshine  career  of  gaiety  and 
glory. 

There  Is  as  little  poetical  justice  as  there  is  truth  in  the  por- 
traiture of  the  Count  de  Senanges,  and,  yet^  such  is  M.  Ance- 
lot's  conception  of  a  man  of  the  world  ! 

The  work,  moreover,  is  full  of  silliness,  licentiousness,  and 
false  colouring.  The  language  is  weak,  and  faulty  to  a  degree 
— and  the  whole  is  unworthy  of  even  a  young  author's  *  coup 
d^essai ' — ^to  say  nothing  of  a  man  who  has,  in  his  time,  enjoyed 
some  share  of  popular  approbation.  Better  things  should  Have 
been  expectea  at  M.  Ancelot's  hands — ^but  he  has  wofully 
belied  the  promise  of  his  early  youth. 


Abt.  XI — Erik  den  Fjortonde.    En  Dramatisk  Dikt.  afBem^ 
,  Beskow.    Stockholm,  1828. 

"^TI^E  have  long  thought  the  poets  of  Sweden  to  be  more  suc- 
^^  cessful  in  their  lyrical  than  dramatic  eflForts,  and  we  still 
retain  this  conviction  after  a  perusal  of  the  volume  before  us, 
which  we  notice  on  account  of  the  great  sensation  it  has  excited 
in  Sweden.  The  author  has  styled  his  work  a  *  dramatic  poem,* 
and  has  divided  it  into  two  parts:  the  first,  Erik  Konung(King 
Erik)  being  a  sort  of  historical  drama,  after  the  manner  of 
Schiller's  Piccolomini,  to  which  the  poet  refers  in  his  prefatory 
remarks.  The  second  part  is  more  properly  a  tragedy,  and 
entitled  Erik's  Forsonine,  (Erik's  Atonement).  The  poet,  him- 
self,  seems  to  consider  the  first  part  incapable  of  becoming  an 
acting  piece ;  and  while  we  fully  agree  with  him  in  this,  we 
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most  dissent  from  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  part  is  more  suited 
to  scenic  representation.  To  us,  Mr.  Beskow  appears  to  have 
taken  an  erroneous  view  of  his  subject,  when  considering  the 
character  of  Erik  as  peculiarly  tragical :  for,  we  may  ask 
whether  a  kinff,  who,  though  naturally  amiable,  is  totally  de- 
ficient in  mental  vigour,  and  from  mere  weakness  is  guilty  of 
grievous  excesses,  which  induce  a  long  train  of  misfortunes  to 
himself  and  others,  can  be  called  a  fit  hero  for  the  tragic  writer. 
There  is  certainly  something  mournful  in  the  fate  of  Erik,  but 
none  of  the  stirring  energy  or  lofty  purpose  of  the  truly  tragic 
hero.  A  subject  may  be  melancholy,  yet  not  tragical — ^it  may 
furnish  matter  for  beautiful  lyrical  effusions — ^yet  be  wholly 
unsnited  to  the  purposes  of  tragedy,  which,  we  think»  is  the 
case  with  that  chosen  by  Mr.  Beskow  for  the  poem,  of  which 
we  propose  to  take  a  brief  review,  confining  ourselves  within 
the  closest  possible  limits. 

At  the  opening  of  the  first  part,  the  younff  King  appears  in 
all  the  splendour  of  regal  power,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  mildness  and  forbearance  of  his  character.  This 
serenity  of  mind  is,  however,  shortly  after  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  fair  Catharine,  a  lady  placed  under  the  care 
of  Erik,  and  of  whom  he  becomes  very  deeply  enamoured. 
He  avows  his  passion ;  and,  on  hearing  that  Catharine  has  an 
attached  friend  among  the  courtiers  of  his  suite,  his  jealousy  is 
aroused,  and  urges  him  to  deeds  of  lawless  cruelt}^.  Nils  Sture, 
having  dared  to  lift  his  arm  against  the  King,  is  sentenced  to 
an  ign<»ninious  punishment ;  and  when  Maximilian,  the  lover, 
though  not  the  beloved  of  Catharine,  is  found  in  her  presence, 
he  is  condemned  to  death,  and  executed.  The  first  blood,  thus 
unjustly  shed,  only  further  excites  the  fury  of  the  King,  who, 
in  a  state  of  frenzied  agitation,  seeks  the  prison  where  Sture  is 
confined.  His  distraction  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
brief  soliloquy,  which  he  pronounces  when  going  forth  to 
Sture*s  dungeon. — 

Whither  do  ye  lead  me,  0oomy  powers  I 

I  know  that  I  am  yoiu^  I  for  that  my  soul 

Is  pledged  to  you  in  hlood— innocent  hlood  t 

I  will  obey  your  call— but  free,  unforced. 

My  hand  must  strike  the  blow.    Who  is  there  asks 

For  murder,  and  will  chain  the  mimi'rer's  arm? 

Your  mandate  shall  be  speedily  fulfilled. 

The  scene  then  changes  to  the  prison,  where  Sture  is  seen, 
sitting  at  a  small  window,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 

Sture.    How  beauteously  the  sun's  last  glory  gilds 
The  lofty  summit  of  yon  moss-grown  tower  I 
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So  plaj'd  the  golden  Tisions  of  m^  hope 
But  yesterday,  round  Sweden*s  diadem : 
Thev  now  have  fled,  like  yonder  fading  rays. 
And  night  envelopes  me  with  chilly  gloom. 

He  rises,  and  Erik  appears  from  behind,  struggling  violently 
between  his  thirst  for  vengeance,  and  his  sense  of  honour.  At 
length  he  staggers  forward  with  uncertain  steps  towards  Sture, 
who,  on  perceiving  him,  bends  his  knee  in  homage,  and  is 
stabbed  thus  kneebng  by  the  King. 

Erik,    (in  a  low  tone)  Die,  traitor ! 

Shirs,  (talking  the  dagger  from  his  tvound,  and  presenting  it  to  the  king} 

My  liege  I 
That  word  doth  wrong  me — 

{With  dignity)  I  am  a  Sture  I 
(The  guard  now  appears  in  the  background,  and  among  them  the  Chancellor 
Persson,  muiffled  tn  a  cloakj 
Erik,    (to  Sture)  Ha  I  Thou  sayest  well. 

(He  attempts  again  to  wound  him,  but  lets  the  dagger  fall — then  tumif^ 
away  he  covers  hu  face  with  his  hand,  and  Persson  beckons  to  one  of  the 
guard,  who  pierces  Sture  with  his  halberd.) 

Sture,    My  wife  I  my  father ! — O  kind  heaven  I— (dies.) 
Erik,  as  awakening  from  a  dream,  casts  a  glance  on  him,  and  starts  back- 
ward with  amazement.    After  a  moments  pause  he  rushes  out,  exclaiming, 
<<  His  hapless  father!" 

The  King  is  now  driven  from  crime  to  crime,  and  we  have 
a  striking  scene  in  the  forest,  where,  amid  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightning,  he  enters  wildly,  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant. 

Erik.    Whither  shall  I  fly  for  safety? 

^  (Grasping  a  rock,) 

Can  I  not  move  thee,  and  beneath  thy  base 
Myself  and  crime  entomb  ?    Whatever  I  touch 
Appears  to  hate  and  shun  me  ;  and  the  earth 
Beneath  my  footstep  trembles. 

(The  lightning  rends  a  tree  near  him,) 

Ah!  wherefore 
Didst  thou  fail  to  smite  my  guilty  head  ? 
For  thou  wert  aim'd  at  me,  albeit  the  hand 
Could  not  direct  the  blow — 0,  Thou  on  high ! 
Thine  aim  is  not  unerring — ha !  ha  I  ha  !   ILaughing  distractedly,'} 
But  lightning  often  follows,  flash  on  flash — 
Here  will  I  stand,  beside  the  stricken  tree. 
Perchance  a  blast  may  mercifully  slake 
Its  burning  thirst  in  blood  of  the  accused. 
O  !  heav*n,  canst  thou,  then,  be  so  poor  in  darts  ?— 
Thy  thunder  is  an  idle  boast  without 
Its  bolt.    Roar  on !  roar  on !— rfor  now  I  see 
There  is  no  terror  in  thee ! 

(Perceiving  Beurreus  enter) 
_  Ha!  another 

Traitor  here  ?  [Exit, 

Bramus 
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B^rreus  follows,  and  is  put  to  death  by  the  attendants  at  the 
command  of  Erik,  and  Catharine,  who,  in  her  love  for  the  kin?, 
seeks  him  through  the  forest,  at  length  finds  him  seated  beside 
the  dead  body ;  but  he  does  not  recognise  her.  In  the  fourth 
act,  however,  his  madness  seems  to  have  yielded  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  love ;  and  softened  bv  repentance,  he  becomes  re- 
conciled with  his  brother  John,  wnose  iniprisonment  and  escape 
had  disturbed  the  public  tranquillity.  The  Prince  makes  but 
an  ill  return  for  his  brother's  lenity — ^immediately  renewing  his 
machinations  against  him.  Before  the  plot  is  ripe  for  explosion^ 
the  King  celebrates  his  nuptials  with  Catharine,  and  the  Coro- 
nation scene  is  one  of  the  finest  portions  in  the  piece.  The 
King,  with  Catharine  standing  beside  him,  takes  his  seat  on  the 
throne,  surrounded  by  his  courtiers  and  the  estates  in  the 
Rikssal  (hall  of  the  estates)  at  Stockholm,  and  thus  addresMfl 
the  assembly : — 

That  from  my  fether's  throne  I  still  can  see 

You^  Swedes!  surround  my  rightful  sceptre  here. 

For  this  the  glory  be  to  God  akne ! 

With  wearied  hand  at  length  the  brother's  strife 

Its  blood-stained  fla£  hath  folded  peacefully. 

And  'mid  the  gen'ral  joy  we  now  but  need 

An  heir  unto  your  love,  and  my  felicity. 

You  aU  remember  how,  of  late,  I  won 

Your  prai9e,  when  woomg  Albion's  ouuden  queen.* 

Then  did  you  leave  me  an  unfettered  will— 

If  that  a  speedy  union  were  not  formed. 

And  I  (as  heretofore  your  fav'rite  Wasa) 

Would  raise  a  native  bride  unto  my  throne — 

Freely  to  choose  among  the  northern  maids. 

The  feeling  of  my  heart  my  only  guide. 

(He  rues  with  emotion.) 
If  beauty — ^heav'n's  reflection  upon  earth. 
If  virtue— b^uty's  reflex  in  the  heart ; 
If  intellect— that  purest  ray  of  li^t ; 
And  feeling— the  angelic  bond  of  union: 
If  beauty,  virtue,  intellect,  and  feeling. 
Entitle  to  the  golden  diadem  and  throne,  ^ 

Then  have  I  found  a  maiden  who  is  wbrthy 
That  you  should  hail  her  as  your  Queen.    Oh,  Swedes ! 

{Pointing  to  Caiharine,} 
There  she  standi,  by  Nature  formed  to  be  a  Queen ! 

(  With  dignified  energy,) 
Who  blames  my  choice,  may  boldly  speak  his  mind. — 

{A  pauie.) 
A  silence — deep  as  was  Creation's,  when 
The  first  form'd  woman  met  its  wond'ring  gaze*- 
Seems  now  to  fetter  each  approving  toneue. 

{He  descends  from  the  Throne,) 


«  Qaeea  SUzabethr-iSi^. 

p  2  Catharine, 
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Catharine,  stand  forth!  and  bend  thy  knee. 

(He  draws  his  sword,  and  iouches  her  shoulder  J) 
Now,  rise  I — descendant  of  a  noble  line — 
Thy  blood,  thy  race  are  both  ennobled  now — 
None  prouder  shall  be  found  in  Sweden's  realm ! — 
The  arms,  to  designate  thy  dignity. 
May  be  the  crescent — ^bashful  oeauty's  emblem, — 
And  Sweden  's  bearing  of  the  three  gold  crowns ! — 
Is  Catharine  worthy  of  the  Swedish  throne  ? — 

(To  the  assembly,) 
All.    Yes— she  is  worthy ! — Long  may  live  the  Queen  1 

In  the  fifth  act,  we  find  John  and  several  discontented  barons 
in  open  rebellion  against  the  King,  who  makes  a  brave  defence, 
in  wnich  he  is  supported  by  Mornay,  the  chief  of  the  Scottish 
guard,  with  his  followers  ;  but  is  at  length  driven  to  the  Castle 
of  Stockholm,  where  he  threatens  to  blow  himself  up,  should 
the  rebels  insist  on  making  him  prisoner.  When,  however,  an 
asylum  is  offered  to  him,  he  surrenders  to  John,  who  ascends 
the  throne  in  despite  of  his  younger  brother,  Charles,  a  partner 
in  the  revolt,  ana  claiming  to  share  in  its  advantages.  With 
this  usurpation  of  John,  the  first  or  introductory  part  of  the 
poem  concludes.  In  our  cursory  notice  we  have  confined  our- 
selves to  the  delineation  of  the  more  prominent  features  in  Erik's 
character,  abstaining  from  any  particular  notice  of  the  other 
personages,  none  of  whom,  indeed,  possess  peculiar  claims  on  the 
reader's  attention,  if  we  except  the  usurper,  whose  despicable 
duplicity  and  artful  nature  are  represented  with  considerable 
power  and  strict  historical  truth.  The  whole  of  this  first  part 
may,  we  think,  be  justly  termed  a  well  drawn  historical  picture, 
but  not  a  dramatic  work. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  part,  styled,  by  the  author,  a  tra- 

fedy,  to  which,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  considers  the 
rst  as  a  sort  of  dramatic  introduction.  This  division  of  the 
Eoem  is  called  Erik's  Forsoning  (Erik's  Atonement),  because 
is  sufferings  in  prison  may  be  considered  as  a  retribution  for 
the  crimes  committed  by  him  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
Th«  poet  certainly  seems  to  have  done  all  in  his  power  to  render 
the  royal  hero  interesting ;  but  still  this  second  part,  whatever 
he  may  think  of  its  dramatic  effect,  is  liable  to  this  objection 
in  common  with  the  first, — that  the  plot  is  imperfectly  con- 
ceived and  developed.  Detached  portions  there  certainly  are, 
which  represent  the  King  supporting  his  reverses  and  unjusti- 
fiable imprisonment  with  a  fortitude  truly  noble,  and  these  must 
always  have  a  charm  for  the  reader  ;  yet  we  question  whether 
an  audience  could  find  in  them  a  sufficient  compensation  for 
the  confused  and  unsustained  nature  of  the  piece.  The  scene, 
in  which,  after  years  of  separation,  Catharine  visits  her  husband, 

is, 
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is,  indeed,  a  touchinff  picture;  but  many  expressions  of  the  un- 
ha{)py  pair  serve  to  detract  from  the  interest  taken  in  their  fete, 
while  the  prolixity  of  their  mutual  effusions  becomes  tedious  to 
the  reader,  as,  we  should  imagine,  it  must  to  the  spectator. 
An  offer  of  assistance  is  made  to  the  King  by  Mornay,  who 
communicates  a  plan  formed  in  concert  with  Elizabeth,  Queen 
of  England,  for  Lis  deliverance,  by  means  of  the  Scottish  guard. 
The  King,  holding  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  fly,  refuses  his 
assent  to  the  proposed  scheme,  and  wishes  for  a  public  inter- 
view with  his  orother.     He  says  :— 

Through  eight  long  years  of  lone  imprisonment 

Have  Ibeen  taught  to  judge  myself  and  fortune. 

On  lofder  ground  I  form  my  fix*d  resolve : 

My  cause  is  good  and  noble — dastard  flight 

Could  but  disgrace  it ;  and  against  me  arm 

The  brave,  who  are  my  best  defenders  now. 

Convoke  the  States  of  Sweden  I  let  them  be 

The  arbiters  between  myself  and  John. 

My  voice  shall  rouse  them  like  the  thunder*s  sound, 

And  by  their  King*s  lament  they  shall  be  moved ! 

Alone  will  I  stand  forth,  and  unattended, — 

Save  by  my  sorrows  and  my  virtues.    Great 

In  myself,  my  triumph  shall  be  there 

More  solemn,  than  when  mercenary  slaves 

Surrounded  me  with  feign«l  obedience. 

Cleared  by  the  people — pure  before  the  world, 

I  shall  from  the  assembled  States  retire 

To  calmness,  peace,  and  a  secluded  hut. 

Thus  shall  my  bonds  be  burst — or  never  I 

Through  the  mediation  of  the  amiable  and  pious  Queen 
Catharine  Jagellonica,  the  consort  of  John,  Erik  is  permitted  to 
appear  before  the  King  and  the  Estates  in  convocation.  The 
reigning  Monarch  maniiests  some  compunction  for  the  ill-treat- 
ment experienced  by  his  brother ;  but  the  Papal  Nuncio,  Pos- 
sevin,  appeases  him,  by  pointing  out  the  paramount  nature  of 
his  duty  to  the  Church,  and  by  granting  him  absolution  for  his 
crimes,  future  as  well  as  past.  The  third  act  brings  Erik  be- 
fore the  King,  the  Council,  and  the  Estates,  in  the  Churoh  of 
St.  Nicholas,  at  Stockholm  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
scene  is  a  highly  effective  one,  a  praise  which  is  merited  more  or 
less  by  every  scene  of  the  third  act.  John  addresses  the  assem- 
bly with  all  the  crafty  smoothness  of  his  character;  whilst  Erik, 
conscious  of  a  righteous  cause,  is  bold  and  undis^ised  in 
speech  and  bearing.  When  the  King  puts  the  question,  whe- 
ther Erik  should  be  liberated  or  not,  and  some  voices  express 
dissent,  he  thus  addresses  the  unfortunate  prisoner : — 

John.    Well!  thou  hast  heard  a  sentence  which  by  me 
Must  not  be  slighted — for  the  people*8  voice 
I9  that  of  Qod ;  and,  if  ther^  b^  on  earth 

A  doom 
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A  ioom  infallible,  *ti8  surely  this. 

Shouldst  thou  have  aught  to  ask,  declare  it  now ! 

Erik,    What  callest  thou  the  people's  doom  ?    Let  now 
That  people  answer,  unrestrained  and  free. 
As  when  among  our  hills  and  vales  they  rove 
With  feeling  pure  as  is  the  air  they  breathe ; — 
But  have  no  hope  to  hear  their  sentiments 
Prom  crowds  like  this,  collected  by  the  wind— 
Cameleon  banqueters  on  empty  air. 
Court  favour,  and  a  monarch's  promises  I — 
Is  this  th*  Alharjarting  of  olden  times. 
Where  Freemen  sat  in  judgment  with  their  King ! 
Where  stood  the  Swede  upon  his  soil  with  pride, 
Not  on  the  throne  steps  slavishly,  as  now  ? 
No! — ^then  this  vaunted  people's  doom  I  scorn. 
For  say,  how  oft  has  not  this  voice  of  God 
Proclaimed  its  humble  homage  unto  me. 
And  yet  hath  hurl'd  me  from  my  rightful  throne — 
Has  promised  freedom,  yet  still  fetters  me  ? 
Did  not  the  very  crowd,  which  now  demands 
My  life  from  thee,  in  other  times  require 
lliy  head,  in  name  of  the  Estates  from  me  ? 

John.    I  see  that  thou  art  still  distracted. 

Erift.  Once 

Indeed  I  was,  when  frt)m  the  dungeon's  gloom 
I  call'd  thee  forth  to  light  and  lib«1y. 
And  those,  my  lieges,  meant  me  well,  who  then 
Another  counsel  gave  me.    But  'tis  past — 
And  now  'tis  meet  that  I  forget  what  I  have  borne 
As  Father,  Brother,  King — since  here  I  stand 
A  downcast,  injured,  and  defenceless  man. 
Whose  bitter  tears  have  more  than  made  atonement 
For  all  the  crimes  committed  by  mankind. 

[fFith  deep  emotion.] 
He  is  no  longer  king,  who  speaks — ah  I  no — 
A  simple  man — a  wretched,  miserable  man ! 
Then  be  the  past  forgotten — ^with  the  pomp 
Which  makes  me  stiS  a  stranger  to  your  heart 
Behold  in  me  a  human  being — not  a  beast — 
My  breast  is  warm  with  feelings  like  your  own ; 
My  form,  like  yours,  is  sensible  to  pam! 
He  who,  among  you^  hath  a  spouse  belov'd, 
Let  him  reflect  that  mine  is  torn  frt>m  me ; 
He  who,  amone  you,  boasts  a  hopeful  son, 
Let  him  remember  mine  is  robb'd  from  me ; 
He  who,  among  you,  lives  from  sorrow  free. 
Let  him  l>e  mindful  that  the  prison  bread 
Is  dealt  to  me  for  death,  and  not  for  life : 
He  who,  amon^  you,  breathes  in  Heav'n's  free  air, 
Let  him  but  think  how  Erik's  breast  hath  been 
By  dungeon  vapours  during  eight  long  years 
Consum'd.    Before  you  all  I  here  complain — 
Each  Father,  Son,  and  Husband  be  my  judge. 
Is  there  a  husband,  son,  or  father  found. 
Who  still  would  see  my  sufE^ngs  prolonged. 
Let  him  stand  tortti— and  now  cfedaw  his  cruelty,        A  ceneral 
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A  general  silence  follows  the  conclusion  of  this  address, 
whereuDon  the  King  becomes  alarmed,  and  orders  Erik  to  be 
removed,  but  the  Duke  Charles  interferes,  and  wishes  to  rescue 
his  ill-used  brother.  Erik,  however,  blaming  his  violence, 
begs  him  to  be  gone,  a  request  which  he  obeys,  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  way  in  which  his  offers  of  assistance  are  received. 
When  Duke  Charles  and  his  followers  have  left  the  Hall,  John 
thus  appeals  to  the  Estates : — 

'  Ye  now  have  witnessed  if  I  am  in  error — 
The  mightiest  man  in  all  my  realm — a  hero 
'Gainst  whose  victorious  arms  I  could  not  strive, 
And  who  in  popular  affection  boasts 
A  two-fold  shidd,  doth  beand  me  in  my  proper  court. 
Yea— in  the  temple  of  peace  and  of  the  Lord ; 
And  threatens  to  destroy  by  force  whatever 
The  King  and  People  for  their  sood  ordain. 
What,  answer  me,  nave  I  not  thus  to  fear  ? 

Erik.    Hear  me,  O  king  I  and  you,  right  noble  Fathers ! 
Ye  have  seen  if  I,  with  warlike  hand. 
Would  trouble  your  repose.    Had  I  so  will'd. 
Should  I  stand  here  defenceless  and  alone  ? 
Would  not  half  Sweden  rise  in  arms  against  you  ? 
Had  not  my  valiant  In^ther  won  for  me 
The  liberty  I  crave  ?  I  long  for  peace. 
Give  me  but  freedom,  with  my  wife  and  son, 
And  wheresoe'r  my  humble  hut  may  be 
I  there  shall  dwell  contented.— Thiiik  no  more 
Of  me — and  I  will  think  no  longer  of  my  woes.' 
During  the  delivery  of  this  passage  an  aged  Warrior  has  pressed  through 
the  crotod,  and  places  htmse{f  be/ore  the  king. 

Warrior,    So  please  your  Majesty,  a  soldier,  who 
Has  serv*d  your  fatiier  and  yourself  with  honour. 
Would  beg  to  say  a  simple  word  to  yoiu 

(To  some  nobles  who  strive  to  force  him  back.) 
I  am  a  humble  man— yet  shall  no  lord, 
However  high  on  fortune's  pinnacle. 
Forbid  a  Swede  from  speakmg  with  his  King. 

John  (tvith  qg^bility).    Let  him  speak. 

Warrior,  An't  like  your  Majesty : 

In  camps  have  I  the  custom  leam'd,  which  holds 
When  princes,  chieftains,  and  exalted  lords 
Would  be  released  from  ttieir  captivity ; 
Then  one,  or  more  must  pledge  themselves  for  him 
Who  is  set  free,  that  he  will  keep  the  treaty. 
If  he  should  break  his  oath,  his  sureties 
Must  forfeit  life  or  goods  for  such  delinquency. 
Now  I,  together  with  eleven  more. 
Brave  bremren  in  arms,  have  thought  to  yield 
Ourselves  as  hostsjges,  who  will  remain 
Within  thy  pow*r  instead  of  Erik— if 
Thou  and  he  will  so  accept  of  us. 
No  wealth  have  we  to  offer  but  our  lives- 
Wilt 
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Wilt  thou  for  him  receive  such  surety  ? 
Then  is  the  case  concluded— 

(He  stretches  his  hand  to  the  king,) 
There,  my  hand 
Upon  the  compact    We  are  humble  men» 
But  Erik  wills  not  our  misfortune  more 
Than  that  of  others.    He  has  ever  priz'd 
The  lowliest  as  the  loftiest  subject's  life. 
Then  take  us  as  his  hostages,  and  set 
The  royal  captive  free. 
Compassionate  emotion  begins  to  prevail  among  the  assembly,    Erik 
regards  the  old  Warrior  closely,  and  thus  addresses  him — 
I  know  thee  well ; 
Thou  art  the  warrior,  who  at  Throndheim  show'd 
Such  miracles  of  valo\\r.  [Embracing  him. 

Now  thou  wilt 
Expose  thy  life  anew  for  him,  who  still 
Hath  not  discharged  his  former  debt. 

Warrior,    Who  would  not  with  envy  look  on  me. 
Could  I  but  change  my  fortune  with  my  king  ? 
John,    {with  emotion.)— And  dost  thou  term  thyself  a  simple 
man? 
No — ^thou  art  noble,  and  I  envy  thee. 
O  heav'n !  when  temple  sages— lords  of  earth, 
Confused,  cannot  discern  the  right. 
Then  virtuous  Wisdom,  like  a  pearl,  beams  forth 
From  an  unsightly  and  neglected  shell ! — 
Can  I  now  doubt  what  duty  bids  me  do  ? 
From  this  man's  lips  resounds  the  people's  voice. 
(After  a  pause.) — Erik,  be  trustfid !  let  not  hope  depart — 
Thy  fate  is  in  a  brother's  hands. 

[He  t/ten  motions  him  to  withdraw,  and  Erik,  having  taken 
a  silent  farewell  of  the  Warriors,  retires,  accompanim  by  the 
same  guard  which  attended  him  at  his  entrance.  The  Estates 
shortly  after  disperse,  on  a  signal  from  the  King. 

We  must  now  hasten  to  the  conclusion.  The  pity  of  the 
King  is  stifled  by  the  reasoning  of  the  Jesuit  Possevin,  and 
Erik  is  reconducted  to  prison,  without  any  alleviation  of  his 
fate.  The  poet,  contrary  to  history,  causes  the  Monk  to 
appear  as  the  instigator  of  Erik's  final  doom  ;  and  for  this  de- 
viation he  accounts  in  the  preface,  by  affirming  it  impossible, 
that  John  should  have  been  so  depraved  as  to  decree  his 
brother's  death.  The  ascendancy  of  Possevin  over  the  King  is 
confirmed  by  bis  discovering  a  plot  against  the  royal  life,  in 
which  Mornay  and  the  Scots  are  concerned.  The  Monk,  at 
length,  obtains  the  seal  ring  of  his  master,  and  commissions 
Henricsson,  a  creature  of  his  own,  to  despatch  the  royal  pri- 
soner. This  missionary  accordingly  enters  the  prison,  and 
oflers  Erik  the  choice  of  dying  by  poison,  bleeding,  or  suflfo- 
cation  ;  and  on  his  refusal  to  choose,  presents  him  with  a  cup 
of  poison.     Catharine,  who  is  present,  strives  to  snatch  the 

goblet. 
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foblet,  bat  is  forced  back  by  HenricBSon.    She  exclaims  to 
Irik — 

'  Farewell!  we  yet  shall  meet  again. 

Erik.  Yes  t  in  a  better  life. 

To  Man  I  make  no  lamentation,  but 
Unto  eternity  and  after  times  I 
A  righteous  God  shall  be  mv  death*s  avenger. 
And  Sweden  know  me  worthy  of  her  tears! 

[He  drains  the  goblet — Catharine  breaks  from  Henricsson, 
and  rushes  into  Erik's  arms — when  the  curtain/alls.* 
We  have  no  space  for  further  remarks.     We  shall  only  ob- 
serve, that  the  aeviations  from   history  are  few  and   incon- 
siderable, and  that,  as  an  historical  drama  for  the  closet,  this 
poem  deserves  all  the  praise  which  it  has  received  in  Sweden. 


w 


Art.  XII. — Detcx  Annies  d  Constantinople  et  en  MorSe  (1825, 
1826)  ou  Esquisses  Historiques  sur  Manmoud,  les  Janissaires, 
les  Nouvelles   Troupes^  Ibrahim  Pacha^  Soliman  Bey^  8^c. 

Par  M.  C.  D Elh)e  interpr^tedu  Roi  in  Constantinople ^ 

Ouvrage  orn^  Sun  Choix  de  Costumes  Orientatuv  —  soi^ 
gneusement  colori4s  et  lithographies.  Par  M.  Collin,  £/^^ 
de  Girodet,  Paris.  Nepveu,  1828. 
^HEN  Constantinople  fell  before  the  arms  of  the  assailing 
Turk,  the  majesty  of  Rome  was  struck  from  her  seven- 
hilled  throne  of  lofty  pre-eminence,  to  be  borne  in  triumph  at 
the  chariot-wheels  of  her  barbarous,  yet  exulting  foe.  But 
fortune  is  a  rugged  and  unrelenting  deity.  The  poet's  prayer, 
of  old,  was  vain — 

'  Injurioso  ne  pede  proruas 
Stantem  columnam  -,  neu  populus  fremens 
Ad  arma  cessantes^  ad  arma 
Concitet,  imperiumque  frangat  :* 
and  a  deprecatory  prayer  in  these  our  modern  days  may  prove 
as  unavailing.     For  the  war-shout  has  been  uttered,  and  oppos- 
ing armies  have  already  met  in  bloody  conflict.     A  power  is 
even  now  marching  against  the  Descendant  of  Mohamed,  which 
may  force  the  proud  unbeliever  to  crouch  in  submission  at  the 
feet  of  a  modern  conqueror.     Then  may,  perhaps,  be  aeain 
heard,  within  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace,  but  uttered  by 
far  ditTerent  lips,  the  Persian  distich,  repeated  by  the  Turkish 
chieftain  in  his  sweet  hour  of  triumph. 
'  The  spider  hath  woven  her  web  in  the  palace  of  Emperors, 
And  the  owl  hath  sung  her  watch-song  in  the  towers  of  Efrasyiab.'* 

*  See  Lord  Jofao  I^usseU*s  esUbiifthment  q(  the  Turks  in  Europe. 
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Oar  present  object^  however,  is  by  no  meant  to  enter  iqto  the 
wide  field  of  politics,  or  to  discuss  the  probable  result  of  the 
Russian  invasion  of  the  Turkish  territories.  That  measure  is, 
doubtless,  pregnant  with  important  consequences ;  but  a  more 
convenient  time  may  be  found,  when  the  range  of  possibilities 
is  contracted,  and  the  respective  proceedings  of  the  European 
cabinets  have  siven  us  surer  and  stabler  grounds  for  argu- 
ment. Then,  mdeed,  some  few  words  on  the  tendencies  of 
Russian  power,  and  the  afikirs  of  Persia  and  our  Oriental  pos- 
sessions, may  not  be  amiss ;  at  present,  our  inclination  does  not 
lead  us  to  indulge  in  mere  idle  conjectures,  and  arguments  on 
premises  which  may  be  faulty,  and  postulates  which  may  be 
fiilse — and  we  therefore  turn  to  more  agreeable  occupation, 
particularly  as  we  possess  some  information  which  we  feel 
assured  will  be  thankfully  received  by  our  readers,  both  be- 
cause it  has  been  obtained  in  a  singular  manner  ;  and  because 
It  is  of  a  novel  character,  and  may  Be  confidently  relied  on  for 
its  correctness.* 

We  must,  however,  say  a  few  words  on  the  book  at  the  head 
of  our  article.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  Turks, 
but  very  little,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  purpose ;  very  little, 
indeed,  can  be  known  of  a  people  with  such  exclusive  habits 
— and  yet  no  people  in  Europe  are  on  all  sides  so  easy  of 
access.  European  intelligence  and  ceaseless  activity  are  worldng 
around  them,  out  their  portion  is  settled  ignorance  and  unqua- 
lified, unredeemed  barbarity ;  as  if  heaven  were  wrathful  at 
their  perverted  faith,  and  they  were  destined  to  be  a  popula- 
tion as  accursed  as  that  other  unhappy  race,  whose  doom  has 
been  '  to  become  a  by-word  and  scorn  among  nations ;'  or 
wherefore  the  gloom  of  ignorance  in  which  the  Turkish  mind  sits 
enshrouded,  while  life,  and  animation,  and  vigour,  and  intellect 
are  hovering  round  the  regions  of  their  own  Tartarian  horrors  ? 
An  European  may  reside  for  years  in  the  creat  Eastern  ca- 
pital without  knowing  aught  of  the  Turkish  domestic  economy, 
or  understanding  one  jot  of  the  origin  of  their  customs,  the  true 
state  of  their  manners,  or  the  right  tendency  of  their  institu- 
tions.    How,  indeed,  can  he  acquire  information,  when  Pera 

*  It  may  be  remembered,  that  in  our  first  Number,  we  eave  an  article  on  the  *  pre* 
sent  state  of  Turkey/  and  we  informed  our  readers  that  it  was  the  production  of  a 
Fanaiiot  Greek.  The  present  paper  owes  its  existence  to  the  same  source,  and  we  still 
keep  in  reserve  another  on  the  Seraglio.  It  may  be  as  well  to  remind  our  readers,  that  this 
writer  enjoyed  the  ofiBce  of  Secretary  Interpreter  to  the  Porte,  which  is  the  highest  situ- 
ation that  a  Greek  subject  can  attain.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  the  principal 
ministerial  appointmenU  in  Wallachia  and  MoMayia,  and  is  now  in  Greece,  alwut  the 
person  of  C^pq.  D'lsiria :  we  have,  indeed,  heard  that  be  has  some  share  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  navu  affairs  in  that  country. 

and 
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and  Galata  are  the  limited  quarters  for  his  habitation ;  and 
rendered*  besides,  odious  in  the  chaste  eyes  of  a  true  believer  as 
the  abode  of  polluting  Christians  and  unclean  infidels  1  The 
only  work  of  any  accuracy,  and  lately  published  in  this  coun- 
try, is  the  production  of  an  amiable  and  learned  individual — ^Dr. 
Walsh.  The  portion  on  Turkey  in  the  *  Modem  Traveller'  con- 
tains the  united  excellencies  of  every  writer,  past  and  present, 
on  this  important  subject,  and  cannot  be  too  frequently  con- 
sulted for  correctness  of  information  perspicuously  delivered. 
This  observation,  indeed,  applies  to  the  whole  body  of  that 
work,  which,  taken  altogether,  is  not  exceeded  by  any  similar 
publication  throughout  Europe,  and  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
indefatigable  spirit  of  the  publisher,  and  the  correct  taste,  deep 
reading,  and  patient  industry  of  the  editor.  The  present  per- 
formance, in  French,  throws  out  little  light  on  a  dark  subject.  It 
is  divided  into  seventeen  short  chapters,  which  are  severally  de- 
dicated to  the  most  obvious  topics  for  remark,  and  even  these 
are  skimmed  along  in  the  lightest  possible  manner.  The  illus- 
trative plates  are  well  executed  and  correctly  delineated,  and 
will  repay  the  trouble  of  inspection ;  while  the  few  anecdotes 
and  sketcnes  throughout  the  volume  may  give  amusement  to  the 
sofa  lounger^— and  such,  we  are  afraid,  must  be  the  highest  soar- 
ing of  its  ambition. 

There  are  three  chapters,  however,  more  interesting  than  the 
rest :  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  sultan  and  his  ministers,  whose 
bloodthirstiness,  atrocity,  venality,  avarice,  and  corruption, 
are  sufficiently  testified  by  a  number  of  facts  which  the  author 
has  sedulously  collected.  The  other  two  (ch.  ix.  x.)  contain 
a  succinct  account  of  the  first  incorporation  of  the  Janissa- 
ries— their  military  career — their  turbulence,  and  restless, 
bloody,  and  rebellious  spirit — and  their  final  massacre.  For- 
midable as  were  the  Praetorian  cohorts  of  the  Western  Empire, 
the  daring  actions  of  this  abominable  band  of  bloodthirsty  and 
riotous  butchers  exceed  the  utmost  conceptions  of  our  sober 
imagination.  At  length,  when  their  excesses  were  consum- 
mated by  flagrant  re^Uion,  Mahmoud  raised  the  sacred  stan- 
dard,* and  utterly  crushed  this  ever-active  foe  to  internal  peace. 
The  author's  remarks  on  the  priesthood  are  extremely  scanty; 
and  as  both  these  topics  possess  the  deepest  interest  for  European 
eyes,  we  do  not  scruple  to  lay  before  our  readers  such  infor- 
mation as  we  happen  to  possess. 

*  For  an  account  of  the  Turkish  Oriflamme,  or  Sacred  Standard,  see  D'Ohsson's 
'  Tableau.' 

to 
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To  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  Ottoman  clergy,  we  should 
begin  by  the  Souhtas^  or  Mohamedan  students.  The  word 
souhta  is  Persian,  and  signifies,  in  its  proper  sense,  something 
done.  This  name  has  been  extended  to  Mussulmans,  clerical  stu- 
dents, &c.^  as  expressive  of  their  application  to  studious  labours. 
There  are  schook,  called  medresses,  established  in  the  interior  of 
all  the  imperial  mosques  at  Constantinople,  Adrianople,  and 
Broussa,  in  Bithynia.  No  other  Mussulman,  of  whatever  rank 
or  condition  he  may  be,  except  a  clerical  Mussulman,  is  entitled 
to  be  admitted  into  them.  Tne  pupils  first  study  grammar,'*'  and 
then  Arabic  and  Persian  poetry,f  and  rhetoric.J  When  consi- 
derably advanced  in  the  Arabic  language,  they  apply  themselves 
to  reading  the  koran,  and  its  commentators^  as  well  as  the 
books  which  treat  of  civil  law.  Finally,  they  study  logic,  § 
natural  philosophy,  ||  and  metaphysics,  %  in  Arabic  works, 
written  by  the  Saracens  (Gherkins),  who  translated  Aristotle. 
Totally  neglecting  mathematics,  they  pursue  the  study  of 
judicial  astrology,  **  reduced  to  real  quackery,  which  super- 
stition and  credulity  have  declared  to  be  the  most  sublime 
branch  of  human  knowledge.  History  ft  and  geography  %%  are 
the  studies  the  most  neglected  among  the  Ottomans.  In  the 
first  place,  they  have  no  universal  history.  That  of  \he  Arabian, 
Ibni-Khal^oun,  §§  the  historiographer  of  the  Khulefeis  or  the 
princes,  who  were  the  successors  of  Mohamed,  is  the  most 
copious  ;  and  even  of  this,  the  Ottomans  possess  only  the  first 
volume,  translated  into  Turkish.  HodzaTarihi  is  the  historian 
of  the  Ottoman  emperors.  After  him,  several  Turkish  chro- 
niclers drew  up  pnvate  hbtories  of  the  sultans  of  their  time. 
There  are  also  nistories  in  the  Persian  and  Turkish  idiom,  with 
respect  to  Dzenghiz-Khan,  and  his  successors,  and  to  Timour- 
Leng.  But,  for  the  want  of  the  means  of  printing,  these  manu- 
scripts are  so  rare  and  so  dear,  that  they  are  to  be  found  only 
in  three  or  four  libraries  belonging  to  rich  Ottoman  individuals  ; 
and  this  scarcity  is  further  increased  by  the  frequent  confisca- 
tions, which  disperse  the  collections  of  books,  and  the  repeated 
fires  in  the  city.  In  a  word,  the  most  learned  Turks  are  so  igno- 
rant of  universal  history,  ancient  and  modern,  that  they  know  no 
other  than  that  of  the  Khulefas,  or  the  Saracen  princes,  and  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  Ottoman  dynasty  (Selatini  ali  Osman).  And 

•  Sarfou  nahiv.  f  ChiYrou  nazmi.  J  llmi  b^yan. 

§  llmi  m^any.  ||  llmi  Tabiy.  ^  Ilmi  baAde-t4abiy. 

••    llmi  nudzm.  ft  Umi  t^warih.  JJ  llmi  Dzografii. 

§§  We  have  seen  a  beautifol  manuscript  of  the  first  yolume  of  his  history  sold  at  Cod- 
ttantinople  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 
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even  these,  written  by  vile  slaves,  and  dictated  under  the  swords 
of  tyrants,  deserve  not  the  title  of  history.  As  for  geography, 
the  Turks  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  it.  The  celebrated 
Arabic  geographer,  Aboulfeda,  is  totally  unknown  to  them; 
nor  is  his  geography  to  be  found  in  any  public  or  private 
library  in  the  capital  cities  of  the  empire.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  tne  eighteenth  century  appeared  a  system  of 
Geography  in  the  Turkish  language,  printed  at  Constantinople, 
and  entitled,  Dzihan-Nouma,  or  the  exhibition  of  the  world. 
The  interpreting  secretary  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  Jacovaky 
Argyropoulo,  produced  a  geographical  work  in  Turkish,  whicn 
was  printed  at  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mahmoud  Efendy,  who  bore  the  surname 
of  Huglias,*  Constantine  Typaldo,  of  Cephalonia,  Charge 
d'affaires  of  the  Ottoman  Government  at  Vienna,  had  printed 
there  in  1806,  in  the  Turkish  idiom,  a  geographical  chart  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  a  map  of  the  worlo.  rJevertheless,  this 
is  a  study  little  pursued  by  the  Turks. 

Such  IS  the  sum  of  information  possessed  by  the  Souhtas^  or 
clerical  students.  They  are  chiefly  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor. 
Very  few  are  from  European  Turkey.  They  are  th^  most 
savage,  the  most  fanatical,  the  most  turbulent,  and  the  worst 
subjects  among  the  Turks.  Their  number  is  so  considerable, 
that  Constantinople  alone  contains  above  ten  thousand  of  them. 
They  perform  m  their  clerical  quality  the  service  of  the 
mosques ;  their  daily  sustenance  is  regularly  furnished  out  of  the 
revenues  of  those  temples,  and  they  are  lodged  in  the  numerous 
cells  annexed  to  them.  Their  chief  is  the  great  Mufti.  It  is 
from  their  order  that,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Ot- 
toman clergy,  all  the  Ulemas,  or  members  of  the  high  priest- 
hood, must  be  drafted,  by  gradual  promotion,  from  the  degree 
of  muderiss^  or  professor,  to  that  of  grand  Mufti.  But  as  they 
are  poor  and  unprotected,  they  arrive  very  seldom,  and  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  to  supreme  clerical  dignities.  It  is  necessary 
that  eminent  merit  and  extraordinarily  favourable  circumstances 
should  concur  to  exalt  a  simple  student  to  these  posts  of  Kazi- 
askeres  and  of  Mufti.  The  greater  number  of  these  Soutahs 
reach  only  the  ranks  of  simple  cadis  or  judges  of  Naib,  or  sub- 
delegates  of  the  judges  in  the  towns  and  villages.     Riches, 

♦  Mahmoud  Efendy,  having  heen  first  secretary  (Sir-Kiatibv)  of  the  ambassador 
Youssouf-Aghiah-Bfendy,  at  London,  in  1798,  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  minister  for 
foreign  aflairs,  on  account  of  the  political  and  diplomatic  knowledge  which  he  boasted  of 
having  acquired  in  England.  To  prove  the  extent  of  his  intelligence,  he  thought  it 
sufficient  to  panegyrise  the  English  and  their  government,  whose  constitution  he  was  far 
from  understanding.  His  rivals,  to  mark  him  as  the  enthusiast  of  infidels,  gave  him  the 
nickname  of  BngUsbmani  and  called  him  Ingliz-Mahmoud, 

birth, 
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birthy  and  patrona;^,  the  powerful  instruments  for  worldly 
advancement,  exercise  a  great  influence  among  the  Ottoman 
clergy.  After  having  been  subjected  during  fourteen  years 
to  various  examinations  (imtihan),  on  the  progress  of  their 
studies^  the  souhtas  become  professors,  and  then  the  eldest 
among  them  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  molla,  or  superior 
judges.  These  posts  of  molla  are  eight  in  number ;  that  is  to 
say,  those  of  Galata  and  Eyoub,  suburbs  of  Constantinople ; 
those  of  the  cities  of  Scutari,  Smyrna,  Thessalonica^  Larissa 
(the  capital  of  Thessaly),  Haleb  in  Syria,  and  Jerusalem. 
Their  function  lasts  a  lunar  year.  Succeeded  by  others,  they 
wait  for  three  or  four  years  before  their  turn  of  promotion 
arrives :  when  they  obtam  (in  order  of  seniority)  the  four  su- 
perior degrees  of  molla,  which  are  those  of  Adrianople,  Broussa, 
Cham,  or  Damas  (the  capital  of  Syria),  or  Misr,  or  Cairo  (the 
capital  of  Egypt).  Of  those  four  molla,  the  two  senior  become 
molla  of  Mecca  and  Medina ;  and  of  these,  one  is  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Istambol-efendy,  or  master  of  the  police  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  has  the  inspection  of  all  the  provisions  of  the 
capital,  and  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  sufficiently  abundant, 
and  are  sold  at  the  fixed  prices.  The  step  from  this  rank  is 
to  that  of  k§izi-asker  of  Natolia,  and  then  to  that  of  kazi-asker 
of  Roum-ily,  or  European  Turkey ;  and,  at  last,  to  the  supreme 
rank  of  grand  Mufti.  The  kazi-asker  of  Natolia  is  only  the 
judge  of  the  civil  aflairs  of  Asia  Minor,  while  the  jurisdiction 
of  tne  kazi-asker  of  Roum-ily  extends  over  all  the  provinces  of 
the  empire.  The  grand  Mufti  bears  the  title  of  SheiKhoul-islam, 
or  Dean  of  Islamism  (orthodoxy).  He  is  generally  called 
y^iyon-u-niam,  or  Master  of  the  Graces.  His  post  is  called 
Mekami  fetva  p^uahi,  or  the  Sanctuary  of  Sentences.  These 
fetvas,  or  sentences  derived  from  the  religious  and  secular  code, 
are  decisions  on  civil,  criminal,  and  state  affairs,  such  as  the  de- 
claration of  war,  or  the  conclusion  of  peace.  The  Sheikhoul- 
islam,  with  the  two  cazi-askers,  always  resides  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  hotel  of  the  Sheikhoul-islam*,  is  called  Shei'khoul- 
islam-capoussi ;  whither  the  grand  Vizier,  the  M^isters  of  the 
porte,  and  the  Aga  of  the  janissaries  frequently  repair  to  hold 
extraordinary  councils  on  tne  important  affairs  of  the  empire. 
The  Sheikhoul-islam,  when  he  presents  himself  to  the  Sultan  in 

*  The  Oriental  people,  in  order  to  render  their  expressions  more  energetic,  generallr 
use  the  part  for  the  whole.  For  example,  to  point  out  a  house,  they  say  a  (odzak) 
hearth.  Instead  of  saying  the  sultan*s  palace,  the  grand  vizier's  palace,  the  Sheikhoul* 
Islam's  palace,  the  kazi-asker's  hotel,  the  aga  of  the  janissaries'  hotel,  they  use  a  kind  of 
metalepsis,  and  say  babi-humayoun,  or  imperial  porte ;  babi-aly,  or  sublime  porte  | 
Sheikboul-idlam  capoussi,  kazi-asker  capouasi^  aga  capousti. 

his 
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liii  Seraglio,  k  always  accompanied  by  die  mnd  Vizier.  At 
their  entrance,  the  Saltan  rises  to  receive  them,  makes  them 
nt  on  the  carpets  called  ihram,  and  they  are  served  with 
coffee  in  hb  presence.  The  Sultan  addresses  the  Sheikhoul- 
islam,  by  the  title  of  efendy,  or  lord.  On  the  death  of  the 
Sultan,  it  is  he  who  performs  the  functions  of  imam,  or  Mo- 
hamedan  priest,  recites  the  prayers  for  the  dead  on  his  death- 
bed ;  and,  approaching  his  ear,  mumbles  to  him  in  a  low  voice 
the  telkin,*  or  instruction  addressed  to  the  dead  by  the  imams. 
Surrounding  the  hotel  of  the  SheikhouLislam  are  several  stalls 
occupied  by  doctors  of  law,  who  sell,  for  money,  fetvas  to  all 
who  consult  them  on  their  suits ;  and  who,  informed  of  the  sub* 
ject  in  question,  prepare  the  fetva,  which  is  aftenvards  pre- 
sented to  the  mufti,  who  confirms  it.  These  fetvas  are  written 
on  httle  pieces  of  paper,  and  exhibited  at  the  tribunal.  Their 
formula  is  as  follows.  ^  Z^id  (some  one  litigating  party)  having 
made  a  deposit  with  Umr  (his  opponent),  to  be  returned  in  a 
year,  ougnt  Umr,  who  is  the  depository,  to  restore  it  to  the 
possessor,  in  case  the  demand  oe  made  two  or  three  vears 
after  ?'  At  the  bottom  of  this  interrogatory,  the  doctor  ot  laws 
adds  either  the  word  olour  (yesX  or  t£tt  ot  olmay  (no). 

The  Nakibowl-Eshrraf,  or  cmef  of  the  Emirs,  is  one  of  the 
members  of  the  high  clergy.  There  are  also  ulemas,  whose 
function  is  in  the  Sultanas  Seraglio.  They  are  four  in  num- 
ber. The  two  imam,t  or  the  Sultan's  almoners;  his  first 
physician  j  and  the  judge  ^  of  Afihirs  relative  to  the  revenues 
of  Mecca  and  Medina,    the   inspector  of  whom  is  the  chief 

*  Saltan  Osman  being  dead,  the  SheVkhouI-Ulam  approached  his  ear,  and  began  softlr 
to  recite  the  telkin  to  the  corpse.  The  grand  vizier  of  that  time,  the  celebrated  Raghio 
Pacha,  was  present  at  this  funeral  ceremony.  '  How !'  said  he  to  the  Sheikhoul-islam, 
<  do  jofOi  pretend  that  the  dead  listens  to  your  instructions  and  advice, — he  who,  during 
his  life,  never  listened  to  you  ?'  In  truth,  Sultan  Osman  was  imbecile,  and  governed  by 
bb  eunuchs  and  buffoons ;  he  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  folly. 

t  Rhankiar  iroamlari. 

X  Hekim.Bachy.  The  sultan's  first  phjrsicians  are  grossly  ignorant  of  the  art 
which  they  profess.  Ihey  are  empirics;  or,  rather,  quacks.  But,  urged  by  fear 
of  the  risks  which  they  run  in  cases  where  their  efforts  are  unsuccessful,  they 
always  consult  European  or  Greek  physicians,  who  have  studied  medicine  in  the 
European  Universities.  These  foreign  physicians  are  often  accused  of  having  un- 
dertaken to  poison  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and  are  put  to  death  by  the 
latter,  on  his  elevation  to  the  throne.  The  present  Sultan  ordered  the  assassination 
of  the  physician  of  the  Seraglio,  Lorenzo,  a  native  of  Pisa,  because  he  was  suspected  of 
having  been  in  the  conspiracy  to  poison  him,  by  order  of  Sultan  Mustapha  IV.  The 
chief  Turkish  physicians  frequently  play  a  rather  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
empire.  That  of  the  present  Sultan,  whose  name  is  Massoud  Efendy,  had  so  won  upon 
the  favour  and  esteem  of  his  master,  that  he  was  consulted  by  him  in  all  the  affairs 
of  geivemment.  After  the  death  of  the  Sultan's  mother,  he  was  deposed,  and  expelled 
firom  the  Seraglio :  and  bts  chagrin  was  so  excessive,  that  be  fell  into  a  sickness,  of 
irhich  be  died. 

$  Har6m6'm  Mttfetticby-^fendy, 
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of  the  black  Emmchs.  These  four  ulemas,  invested  with  the 
honorary  titles  of  Molla,  of  Mecca,  and  of  Medina,  or  with, 
that  of  istambol-efendy,  have  the  right  of  immediate  succession 
to  the  rank  and  post  of  kazi-asker.  But  before  a  simple 
souhta  can  arrive  at  the  superior  posts  of  kazi-asker  and  mufti, 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years  must  elapse ;  however,  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  sons  of  first  viziers,  rich  lords,  and  grand  ulemas. 
The  latter,  abusing  their  credit  and  influence,  procure  for  their 
children  from  their  birth  the  honorary  title  of  Muderriss ;  and 
afterwards  of  the  other  degrees,  without  ever  filling  them.  So 
that  the  sons  of  these  powerful  persons  scarcely  attain  the  age 
of  twenty-five,  before,  having  passed  rapidly  through  the  in- 
termediate ranks,  they  become  istambot  erendy,  and  after- 
wards kazi-askeres,  *  at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  eventually 
Sheikhoul-islam.  The  same  process  is  followed  with  respect  to 
those  who  enjoy  the  favour  of  the  Sultan.  The  latter  directs  the 
Sheikhoul-islam  to  give  diplomas  of  promotion  to  his  favourites, 
and  the  dean  of  the  *  Mohamedan  Orthodoxy '  obeys  implicitly 
these  orders  of  the  padichah,  his  master.  Thus  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  ulemas,  owing  their  rank  to  birth,  riches,  and  the 
credit  of  their  fathers,  or  to  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  have  no 
personal  merit ;  and  their  presumption  is  only  equalled  by  their 
Ignorance.  Having  passedftheir  youth  in  the  indolence  of  plea- 
sure, and  the  excesses  of  a  disorderly  life,  they  retain  their  vices 
in  an  advanced  age.  Surrounded  from  their  infancy  by  flat- 
terers and  corrupters,  they  are  full  of  audacious  vanity ;  and  as 
the  sacerdotal  cloak  frequently  inspires  ambition  and  intrigue, 
they  become  plotters,  pretend  to  govern  the  state,  and  on  the 
least  obstacle  which  they  meet  witn  in  their  ambitious  projects, 
contemplate  the  overthrow  of  the  established  order  of  things, 
foment  revolution,  consecrated  under  the  banner  of  religion. 
All  the  revolts  of  the  Janissaries,  without  exception,  were  the 
work  of  the  ulemas.  All  the  dethroned  Sultans  owe  their 
misfortunes  tx>  the  intrigues  of  the  high  Clergy.  Sometimes 
the  principal  actors,  and  sometimes  the  partisans  of  the  grand 
Viziers,  it  was  always  the  ulemas  who  conceived,  forwarded, 
and  effected  the  jorbaliks,  or  revolts  of  the  Janissaries.  We 
will,  hereafter,  speak  more  fiilly  on  this  point.      Such  are 

*  The  most  influential  of  these  kazi-askeres  becomes  mukialemi  murahhassy,  or 
Minister  of  the  Conferences.  He  retains  this  function  several  years,  according  to  the 
favour  which  he  enjoys,  until  he  becomes  mufti.  A  cazi-asker,  called  Minister  of  the 
Conferences,  was  so  arrogant  towards  the  European  diplomatists,  that,  one  day,  Wallen. 
boui^,  the  first  interpreter  of  the  Austrian  mission  at  Constantinople,  having  communi- 
cated to  him  an  affair  on  the  part  of  the  internuncio,  received  for  answer,  that  he  had 
not  time  to  listen  to  such  nonsense.  Wallenbourg,  iudignant  to  find  the  official  commu- 
nications of  his  court  treated  as  nonsense,  replied,  *  One  of  us  talks  nonsense  ;  but  it 
is  not  /•' 
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Mefly,  tke  inBtitutionB,  the  functioiiB^  the  mfluence>  and  thd 
i^buses  of  the  Ulemas. 

Oeman  I.,  the  founder  of  his  Dynasty,  according  to  the  8ys« 
tem  of  all  conqaerors,  gave  for  life,  as  an  appanage,  *  and 
in  fief  t  to  the  co-operators  in  his  victories,  a  large  portbn  of 
&e  land  vrhich  he  had  obtained  by  conquest  m>m  the  Mo* 
hamedan  princes  of  Asia  Minor ;  as  well  as  from  the  emperors 
of  Constantinople,  and  granted  them  the  titles  of  begler-beg^ 
or  princes  of  prmces ;  of  baihe-beg,  or  chiefs  of  the  army^ ;  o£ 
pachas  or  governors  ;  of  aeas,  or  masters ;  and  they  retained^ 
even  when  not  in  actual  service,  these  titles,  as  well  as 
the  accompanying  privileges.  Although,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Tatar  c6d6vis,  or  nomads,  a  simple  Turk 
may  aspire,  by  his  personal  merits,  to  the  first  employments  o£ 
the  empire;  Osman  recognized  the  rights  of  birth,  and  the 
sOTis  of  the  great  dignitaries  had  the  titles  of  bey,  or  princes ; 
of  U^l&yjy  or  noblemen ;  of  kichi-jad&,  or  gentlemen ;  of 
odaek-jad&,  or  descendants  of  distinguished  ancestors ;  of  sahib* 
han6dan,  or  illustrious  families,  witli  many  prerogatives. 
Orchan,  the  son,  and  successor  of  Osman,  followed  his  rather's 
system.  The  sons  and  grandsons  of  military  chiefs,  in  the 
reigns  of  those  two  conquerors,  proud  of  their  exploits,  and  of 
those  of  their  fathers,  powerful  in  the  Ottoman  armies  from 
their  personal  merits,  rich,  moreover,  from  the  plunder  of  con- 
quered nations,  and  from  the  rewards  which  they  received  for 
tneir  bravery  and  labours,  already  began  to  give  uneasiness  to 
Orchan's  successor.  They  bore  the  glorious  title  of  Evladi 
&tihan,  or  Sons  of  the  Conquerors*  They  were  to  be  feared 
by  Murad,  the  more  because  nis  dynasty,  not  being  yet  consoli- 
dated, and  consecrated  by  time,  had  enemies  sufficiently  power- 
ful for  its  destruction.  These  enemies  were  the  Emperors  of 
Constantinople,  the  Princes  of  the  west,  the  Shahs  of  Persia, 
and,  above  all,  the  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  alone  were  at  that 
time  reputed  by  the  Mohamedans  as  true  caliphs,  or  legitimate 
successors  of  Mohamed  ;  as  they  protected  the  two  sacred  towns 
of  IskTnism,  Mecca  and  Medina.  All  these  considerations 
obliged  Murad  I.  to  strengthen  himself,  not  only  against  hb 
external  enemies,  but  also  against  the  constantly-increasing 
pretensions  of  his  own  military  chiefs.  He  consequently  forniea 
a  legion  composed  of  young   slaves  chosen  for  their  bodily- 

*  Malikiane. 

•f  Arpalik ;  a  Turkish  word,  which'  is  derived  from  arpa  (barley).  M.  de  Pouque- 
vUIe  has  been  led  into  an  error  by  Dr.  Coray,  who,  ignorant  of  the  Turkish  idiom,  has 
giTCD  to  this  word  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word  i^vtilw,  to  despoil.  Arpalik 
among  the  Turks  signifies  a  fief  granted  by  the  sultan  to  a  governor  for  the  support  of  bis 

VOL.  n,  NO.  m.  a  strength, 
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strength,  who  had  no  co&nexioa  or  relation  whatever  with  hui 
Mohamedan  people,  and  who  were  not.  to  know  any  other, 
chief,  benefactor,  or  supporter  but  hinoielf ;  and  consequently) 
whose  interest^  were  to  be  identified  with  those  of  their 
master. 

This  military  body  was  at  first  destined  to  be  the  gnardiaot 
of  the  throne,  and  the  zealous  executors  of  the  personal  designs 
of  the  Sultan,  rather  than  the  defenders  gf  the  national  iui^ 
terests.  It  was  for  these  reasons  that  Murad  I*  called  it  koul» 
or  Body  of  Slaves  especially  and  inviolably  attached  to  hi« 
person ;  while  he  gave  it,  at  the  same  time»  a  denommatkm 
more  important  and  more  imposing,  that  of  yenutzer^,  sig^^ 
nifying  in  Turkish,  the  new  army.  Murad «  in  creating  thiQ 
corps,  wished  not  only  to  consolidate  and  perpetuate  its 
existence,  but  to  silence  the  clamours  and  rivalry  of  hW 
more  ancient  troops.  As  this  new  corps  was  composed  of 
young  renegade  soldiers,  he  seised  this  m^text^  and  coQse-^ 
orated  it  by  the  authority  of  the  Mussulman  rel^;ion»  Pok 
litical,  crany,  and  a  Mohamedan,  hypocritically  pious,  hn 
thought  to  work  upon  the  superstitious  imagination  of  his 
peopk,  by  confiding  the  consecration  of  this  nucleus  of  tW 
new  army,  not  to  the  high  clergy,  but  to  the  chief  of  a  re^* 
Bgious  Mussulman  order,  who  ji^enerally  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  a  great  saint  (V^ly).  This  jusgler  was  called  Hadsy-Bek^ 
tachi-Vdy;  won  over  by  Muraa,  he  advocated,  most  strenn<- 
ously,  the  great  utility  of  the  formation  of  this  corps.  He  did 
more;  he  adopted  it,  he  blessed  it,  he  consecrated  it  as  the 
supporter  of  the  Mussulman  religion ;  and,  in  concert  with 
Murad,  he  assumed  the  title  of  its  rounder.* 

This  army,  rapidly  augmenting,  was  divided  into  infantry 
and  cavalry,  whicn  latter  was  subdivided  into  two  corps,  the 
Sipahs  and  Silihdars.t  But  the  infantry  was  more  valued 
and^ better  provided  for  than  the  cavalry  by  Murad,  who  had 
sufficient  genius  and  military  experience  to  feel  that  in&ntry 
ebnstitutes  the  principal  force  of  armies*  To  give  increased 
consideration  and  consistency  to  this  new  corps,,tne  Sultan  de^ 
voted  his  own  sons  to  its  service,  and  constituted  th^m  Janja« 
saries  from  their  birth.  From  the  time  pf  Murad  I.,  tci 
that  of  Mahmoud,'  all  the  Sultans  and  their  scms  were  ooa-* 

*  The  janisstries  were  called  Hadzy-bekt&cbe  odzaglii,  or  the  hearth,  the  family  of 
Hadzy-Bektache. 

t  Persian  words,  which  signify  military  and  armed  men.  In  days  of  parade  they 
-wore  on  their  heads  a  kind  of  helmet,  to  whiah  was  attached  a  long  and  broad  pfece  of 
white  felt,  descending  to  their  shoulder*.  This  felt  represented  the  sleeve  of  the  cloak 
which  Hadzi-bektache  wore  when  he  blessed  and  consecrated  them. 
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ftitat^  J^nMaries.  The  ceremony  of  their  adoptkm  took 
plac^  ia  the  followbg  manner: — On  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
reigning  Sultan,  the  grand  vizier,  all  the  miniflters,  the  grand 
admiral,  the  mufti,  the  two  kazi-askers,  repaired  in  great 
pomp  to  the  Seraglio^  to  congratulate  Uieir  matter  on  the 
birth  of  the  Sheh-mdi.  The  chief  of  the  black  emmcha  pre- 
iented  to  the  sultan  the  child  wrapped  in  rich  stuffs.  The 
koul-kehayassi,  or  lieutenant  of  the  corps  of  janissaries,  wm 
then  introduced,  and  the  Sultan,  taking  his  son,  placed  him  in 
the  arms  of  the  lieutenant,  to  prove  to  him  that  the  infant  was 
a  janissary.  The  lieutenant,  after  having  kissed  the  hem  of 
tb  wrapper  of  the  Sheh*zadi,  received  him  from  the  hands  of 
his  &ther,  and  then  gave  him  to  the  chief  of  the  black  ennachi, 
who  carri^  him  to  his  mother  in  the  Harem.  The  corps  of 
janissaries  being  exclusively,  and  by  its  constitution,  military, 
ewing  its  formation,  its  credit,  and  existence  to  its  blind 
devotion  to  the  person  of  the  despot,  surpassed  itself  in  every 
campaign,  continually  gave  unequivocal  proofs  of  zeal,  de- 
spised perils,  surmounted  obstacles,  and  was  almost  always 
srowned  with  glory.  While  the  Christian  princes  led  into  battle 
only  undisciplined  troops,  under  the  command  of  feudal  chie£i 
ana  a  crowd  of  knights,  ^  without  lear  and  without  reproach,' 
but  without  union  among  themselves,  the  Ottoman  Sulfeaas 
apposed  to  them  a  formidable  phalanx,  composed  of  janissaries, 
warlike^  disciplined,  full  of  ardour  and  audacity  ; — who  aspired 
only  to  obey  one  sole  master,  and  to  die  in  his  defence.  The 
Saracens  learned  military  tactics  from  the  legions  of  the  Eastern 
Emperors.  They  divided  their  armies  into  two  wings*  and  a 
centre,  -f  performed  evolutions^  sent  forward  a  part  of  their 
cavalry,  covered  their  flanks  with  the  other  part,  laid  ambushes, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  skirraishes,  deceived 
them  by  false  attacks,  and  frequently  resorted  to  the  stratagem 
of  turning  the  enemy's  army.  The  Ottoman  Sultans  were  the 
pupils  of  the  Saracens  in  the  military  art,  and  surpassed  them 
m  the  artifices  of  war.  t  The  corps  of  janissaries  was  like  the 
argyraspides  of  the  Macedonian  army.  The  veterans  trans- 
mitted to  the  younger  janissaries  the  knowledge  of  the  military 
art  which  they  had  acquired  by  long  experience.  They  inspired 
them  with  warlike  ardour  by  reciting  their  exploits  ;  they  de- 
tailed the  circumstances  of  tne  battles  in  which  they  had  fought, 
the  causes  of  their  defeats  and  of  their  victories*    All  of  them, 

*  M^'m^n^,  riglit  wing;  m^issM,  left  wing. 

f  Calb.  In  the  history  of  the  KhaHphs^  writteil  in  Arabic  by  their  contemporary  nroi-* 
Klial6doan^  am  muy  Urns  of  the  militai^  art  ' 
{  Latai'foulMliyeliharb. 

d  2  even 
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even  the  artillerymen,  thus  learnt  their  profession.  The  un- 
disciplined cavalry  and  the  infantry,  which  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  brought  as  militia,  charged  first.*  The  divisions 
of  janissaries,  as  well  on  foot  as  on  horseback^  afterwards  rushed 
forwards,  and  completed  the  victory,  or  recovered  the  day» 
The  janissaries  were  reserved  for  the  roost  difficult  and  the  most 
perilous  actions.")-  They  thrervv  themselves  into  the  enemy's 
entrenchments ;  they  leaped  the  ditches,  they  scaled  the  walls. 
A  succession  of  brilliant  victories  rendered  them  day  after  day 
more  dear  to  the  sultans  ;  and  the  number  o^  their  conquests, 
augmenting  that  of  their  regiments  by  the  incorporation  of 
young  renegade  slaves,  made  them  the  only  Ottoman  army 
which  was  permanent  in  times  both  of  war  and  peace,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  only  military,  properly  so  called,  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  To  them  were  intrusted  the  garrisons  of  all  the  forti- 
fiiea  places ;  Constantinople  was  the  centre  of  their  power  and 
the  residence  of  their  chief,  who  was  always  chosen  from  their 
body.  There  is  no  instance  of  an  aga  of  the  janissaries  having* 
been  otherwise  selected.  The  protection  of  the  capital  wa«? 
intrusted  to  their  vigilance,  and  they  were  stationed  at  all  it» 
gates  and  avenues.  At  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  the  Greek 
patriarch  was  placed,  by  order  of  the  conqueror,  under  the 
safeguard  of  janissaries ;  and  the  officers  of  one  of  their  re^imentsr 
were  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  his  nation.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Christian  powers,  by 
virtue  of  their  office/  had  janissaries  for  their  guard  of  ho* 
nonr.     The  consuls  residing  in  the  commercial  towns,  and  in 

*  In  the  second  war,  under  the  reigu  of  the  Empress  Catharine  the  Second,  the  Turks 
lost  the  decisive  battle  of  Matzia  by  a  misunderstanding.  An  undisciplin^  corps  of 
carbineers,  composed  of  twenty  thousand  Asiatics  under  the  command  of  Txaper-zad4^ 
tdvanced  to  the  first  lines  of  the  Ottoman  army,  aad  discharged  their  carbines,  after 
which,  according  to  their  custom,  they  precipitately  retired,  making  a  great  onlcry,  in 
order  to  reload.  This  sudden  movement  was  considered  as  a  defeat  by  ihe  columns  ofi 
janissaries  who  were  close  upon  them.  All  these  columns  fell  into  confusion  and  fled 
in  the  greatest  disorder.  In  vain  did  the  grand  Vizier,  Codza-Youssouf  Pacha,  with  tbe< 
iliie  of  his  regiments,  endearour  to  rally  them,  and  lead  them  again  (o  the  combat. 
The  janissaries,  struck  with  panic,  dispersed,  crying  that  all  was  lost,  and  aban- 
doned their  baggage  and  artillery  to  the  Russians,  who,  surprised  at  so  unexpected  & 
flight,  thought  it  prudent  not  to  pursue  them.  This  defeat  bad  consequences  so  disas* 
trons,that  it  was  one  of  the  causes  which  compelled  Selim  to  conclude  peace. 

'^  Among  the  janissaries  was  a  corps  called  serden  ghetsti,  or  brave  troops,  who  did 
not  require  any  chief.  When  any  very  perilous  attack  or  desperate  assault  was  in  con- 
templation, janissaries  presented  themselves  to  the  general  in  chief,  and  engaged  ta 
perform  the  action,  but  on  condition  of  an  increase  of  pay.  The  commandant  m  chief 
gave  each  of  them  a  billet  called  essame,  authorizing  an  augmentation  of  pay.  They 
then  tore  the  scabbards  of  their  sabres  to  pieces,  to  manifest  their  resolution  to  conqoer 
or  perish.  They  consequently  received  the  denomination  of  dal-kiliti,  or  waniots  of 
the  naked  sword.  The  chie£i  of  the  QttoipaQ  anaies  had  recoarae  to  such  men  ii»  luious 
desp«nte  catesi  and  succeeded. 
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Uie  ports  of  the  Levant,  also  availed  themselves  of  the 
^issaries^  who  were  attached  to  the  consulates.  Employed 
in  all  the  military  stations  of  the  empire,  they  were  not  adequate 
to  the  service ;  and  procured  a  great  many  comrades  and  asso- 
datesto  assist  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  The  consi^ 
deration  which  they  everywhere  enjoyed ;  the  protection  against 
the  extortions  of  the  local  authorities^  for  all  who  inscribed 
their  names  in  their  regimental  lists,  daily  attracted  a  pro* 
digious  multitude  of  Turks,  especially  in  Asia  Minor,  who  by 
means  of  a^ift  which  they  made  to  the  Serdar,  or  the  chief  of 
the  janissaries  of  provinces,  obtained  the  rights  of  the  corps. 
It  was  not  long  before  European  Turkey,  and  Asia  Minor,  saw 
a  great  pK)rtion  of  their  youth  enrolled  in  these  regiments,  so 
that,  during  war,  when  the  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  took  the  field, 
he  left,  as  nis  substitute,  a  superior  chief,  bearing  the  title  of 
Sakbau-Pachy,  or  chief  of  the  national  guards  of  the  provinces* 
These  guards  were  all  janissaries ;  but  an  army,  which  has  no 
other  profession  save  that  of  arms,  no  other  interests  save  those 
of  its  corps,  and  no  other  country  save  its  barracks,  becomes, 
in  the  end,  fatal  to  the  state  :  and  thus,  no  sooner  had  the  army 
of  the  Janissaries  ceased  to  be  commanded  by  warlike  and  ener- 
getic sultans,  than  it  was  employed  by  ambitious  and  intriguing 
poen  against  the  person  of  that  very  despot,  for  the  maintenance 
of  whose  power  it  had  been  originally  embodied. 

Sultan  Suleiman,  the  Legislator,  almost  continually  exposed 
to  the  revolts  of  his  own  sons,  who  disputed  the  succession 
to  the  throne,  (each  of  them  gaining  over  a  party  of  janis- 
saries,) found  it  necessary  to  put  a  curb  on  their  licentious- 
ness. By  a  fundamental  reguhition,  which  he  made  respect- 
ing the  order  of  succession  to  the  throne,  the  presumptive  heir 
was  to  be,  not  the  son  of  the  reigning  sultan,  but  the  eldest 
among  his  nephews,  sons  of  his  predecessor.  All  these  princes 
were  immured  in  the  very  depth  of  the  Seraglio.  When, 
therefore,  they  ascended  the  throne,  they  were  not  able  to 
govern  the  state,  still  less  to  command  the  army.  The 
reins  of  empire  were  therefore  entrusted  to  eunuchs  and 
favourites,  wno  sold  to  the  best  bidder  even  the  post  of  grand 
Vizier.  Luxury,  effeminacy,  and  levity,  replacra  the  gravity 
of  the  Mussulman  character.  The  Seraglio,  becoming  the  arena 
of  a  continual  struggle  between  rival  favourites,  was  in  frightful 
confuaon  ;  the  result  of  this  was  the  adoption  of  measures  of 
state  and  sanguinary  orders,  shocking  in  their  effects  and  ridi- 
colons  for  their  causes ;  and  the  rumour  of  war  was  dreadful  to 
these  pusillanimous  Sultans,  who  had  passed  a  great  part  of  their 
liTes  in  the  silent  hermitage  of  the  Cwssa, 
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A  weak  tyraal  is  de8{)i8ed  and  attAck«d  by  bis  own  Mdellites. 
Anabitiou6  oy  oonstitiition,  the  Ottoman  clergy  profited  hf 
;the  imbecility  of  these  ignorant  sattand,  and^  by  the  means  of 
religious  influence^  directed  the  minds  of  the  janissaries.  ITiey 
insinuated  that  this  body  belonged  to  the  clergy  l^  the  conse- 
cration which  they  had  received,  on  their  formation^  by  the 
bands  of  Hadzy-Bektache;  and,  consequently,  that  they  ought 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  sacerdotal  of  der,  and,  in  con*- 
cert  with  them,  redress  the  abuses  of  the  goremment.  This 
seductive  language  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  enor- 
mous arrears  of  their  regular  pay^  produced  the  first  revolt  of 
Uiat  army  against  the  person  of  the  Sultan.  And,  woe  to  a 
nation  when  established  order  is  overturned  by  force  of  at m» ! 
Having  succeeded  in  his  first  criminal  step,  the  soldier  becomes 
arroffant  and  overbearing  towards  authority,  and  cowardly 
in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  From  their  earliest  sedition* 
the  janissaries  began  to  see  m  the  person  of  the  Sultdn  an 
insatiable  foe,  watchfjid  for  the  moment  of  revenge.  The  Sul- 
tan, <m  his  part,  comidered  the  army  as  the  probable  agent  for 
his  destruction.  This  mutual  distruat  became  pn^udicial  to  th« 
state,,  of  which  it  weakened  the  main  springs.  The  ancient  tiea 
of  mutual  interest  between  the  capital  and  the  provinces  were 
thus  quickly  severed.  ♦  Wars  began  to  be  no  longer  dictated 
by  a  spirit  of  conquest^  religious  fanaticism,  and  calculations  of 
advantage  to  the  empire ;  but,  sometimes,  the  Sultans,  to  dissi- 

Sate  the  tempest  of  revolt  which  threatened  to  burst  on  their 
eads,  endeavoured  to  occupy  abroad  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
janissaries;  sometimes  the  grand  viziers,  to  escape  the  malignity 
of  the  fovoarites  of  the  seraglio,  excited  an  internal  war ;  and  the 
clergy,  to  preserve  and  augment  their  ascendancy,  passed  alter- 
nately from  Sultan  to  ^rand  Vizier.  However,  all  these  half- 
measures,  all  these  palliativea,  served  but  to  increase  the  evil. 
The  janissaxies,  supported  by  the  reli^ous  influence  of  the 
clergy,  their  faithful  allies,  became  daily  more  violent,  and 
their  assistance  was  soudit  by  all  parties.  Intriguers  found 
means  to  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  reigning  saltan,  and  by 
the  secret  correspondence  which  they  hazarded  with  the  eunuchs, 
who  attended  tte  presumpt^e  heir,  they  plotted  sedition  between 
him,  the  janissaries,  and  the  ulemas.    All  kinds  of  abuses,  com- 

*  S«ch  was  the  disorftiriiatlon  of  tfe%  empm,  and  the  dtfpraiity  o^  all  th6  fb^(^- 
tkmariet,  that  the  kmous  Count  de  Bo«iieval^  Ahmed  Paoha«  dnvd  to  utier  4vimlettt 
mvective,  in  full  council,  against  the  general  demoralijtation,  and  redted  the  koioue 
Arabic  distich,  the  sense  of  which  is,  **  I  have  seen  a  thousand  masons  uaable  to  repair 
^rbat  a  stogie  sapper  hM  dtnoiished;  In»w  eovld  «  single  mason  possibly  ivptfr  the 
rain  made  by  a  thousand  destroyers  ?  ** 
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ftoittecl  by  tke  mttissariea,  were  tolerated  from  (ear.  Finally  *  re* 
volts  became  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  the  crime  of  high  treason^ 
sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  was  considered  as 
a  triamph  over  the  enemy.  Thus  janissarism  spread  over  the 
whole  empire.  Everywhere  the  richest^  the  most  powerful, 
and  tile  most  audacious,---everywhere  the  yonth,  boiling  with 
Warlike  ardour,  enrolled  themselves  in  the  regiments  of  the 
mnissaries.  As  the  sultan  was  a  janissary,  his  guards  the 
Bostandzvs,  were  also  of  the  same  order. 

The  sailors  of  the  fleet  likewise  boasted  of  being  so ;  thus,  at 
the  explosion  of  a  revolt  of  the  janissaries,  the  sultan  was  com- 
pletely destitute  and  abandoned.  European  Turkey,  Asia 
Minor,  Svri^ ;  all  the  towns,  all  the  frontier  places ;  all  tite 
islands  wnieh  had  garrisoned  fortresses,  induced  hy  the  esprit 
-de  eorpSj  embraced  the  cause  of  the  revolted  janissaries.  Tnefar 
sedition,  secretly  fomented  and  conducted  by  the  ulemas,  some- 
times by  tiie  grand  Viziers,  in  conjunction  witii  the  latter, 
began  by  conflagrations,  a  tacit  manifiBstation  of  tiieir  discon- 
tent ;  and  then  oy  placards  (yaftas),  in  which  they  stated  then* 
K'evances,  and  described  bjr  name  the  objects  of  their  hatred* 
e  favourites  mentioned  in  these  placards,  endeavoured  to 
calm  the  minds  which  they  nevertheless  irritated  by  continuin|^ 
the  objects  of  favour ;  and  deceived  their  weak  master  with 
regard  to  the  public  opinion :  so  that  the  janissaries,  or  rather 
the  intriguers,  seeing  the  inefficiency  of  conflagrations  and  yaftas, 
burst  out  into  open  rebellion.  First,  all  the  ortas,  or  regiments 
of  armed  janksaries^  Imving  at  their  head  their  ontasy  or  chieA, 
transported  from  their  barracks,  their  cazgaos,  or  successors 
to  the  {U^m^dariy,  or  ancient  hippodrome,  and  planted  the 
standard  of  insurrection  in  that  place,  where  the  mosque  of 
the  Sultan  Mehmed  is  situated.     They  afterwards  sent  a  de* 

Satation  to  the  Seraglio,  to  make  a  formal  statement  to  the 
ultan  of  their  grievances,  demanding  a  prompt  and  exemplary 
pnnislitfnent  of  his  fiivourites.  In  the  event  of  a  refusal,  they 
invited  the  mufti,  and  the  whole  body  of  derg]^,  to  come  and 
join  them;  and  they  forced  the  aga  of  the  janissaries  to  put 
mmself  at  their  head.  The  insurrection  then  became  national; 
tbe  Sultan  was  deposed  and  shut  up  in  one  of  the  apartments 
o#  the  heirs.  Frequently  he  was  strangled;  his  favourites 
were  afterwards  massacred ;  the  new  Sultan  was  placed  on  the 
throne ;  and  his  accession  was  proclaimed  in  all  the  streets  of 
^ho  Capital  bv  the  public  criers.  At  the  same  time,  his  name 
and  that  of  nis  father  was  solemnly  pronounced  in  all  the 
Mosques.  This  solemnity  was  called  khcmtbe^  If  the  sultan 
hastened  to  aoquiasoe  in  the  demands   of  the  insurgents,  he 
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flometimes  suooeeded  in  averting  the  storm ;  but  ialj  fdrtW 
moment.  His  resistance  accelerated  his  destroction ;  hiacoiir 
descension  merely  deferred  it  for  a  season. 

Murad  IV.^  uniting  athletic  strength  to  energy  of  eharacter* 
when  young>  ascended  the  throne^  on  which  sukans  had  ap» 
peared  and  disappeared,  like  the  ombres  chinoises.  He  aho 
experienced  the  violence  of  the  janissaries.  In  a  sedition,  th^ 
tore  from  him  his  £ivourite,  uie  sword-bearer,  whom  they 
massacred  under  his  eyes.  He  swore  to  have  ample  Ten- 
geance,  or  perish :  and  undertook  an  expedition  against  Bag- 
dad, which  he  wrested  from  the  Shah  of  Persia.  During 
this  camoaign  he  attached  to  himself  Albanian,  Bosni&ck, 
and  Kuraish  military  chiefs,  with  whom  he  returned  to  his 
capital.  His  principal  object,  after  his  victorious  return  to 
Constantinople,  was  to  exterminate  all  the  heads,  <^eers, 
subalterns,  and  soldiers  of  the  janissaries  who  had  taked  an 
active  part  in  the  sedition  against  him.  Strong,  from  the 
•plendour  of  his  triumphs,  he  took  advantage  of  the  foar 
and  of  the  respect  which  the  vanquisher  of  Persia  and  the 
intrejpid  warrior  inspired;  and  accomplished  the  destruction 
of  the  turbulent  and  incorrigible  subjects  of  the  capital. 
He  also  roughljr  used  the  ulemas;  and  as  Asia  Minor  was 
the  focus  of  Janissarisniy  he  sent  a  Pacha,  at  the  head  of  an 

n,  on  the  fidelity  of  which  he  could  depend,  charging  him 
istroy  ail  the  turbulent  Janissaries,  and  to  disarm  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor.  This  pacha  was  called  Behram.  He 
e&ecnted  his  master^s  orders  to  their  full  cctent ;  aad  made  such 
a  slaughter  in  Asia,  that,  to  conceal  from  the  knowled^  of  the 
Mohamedan  people  the  prodigious  nmnber  of  victims,  he 
ordered,  wherever  he  passed,  deep  wells  to  be  dug,  wherein  he 
oast  Janissaries  by  the  hundred;  so  that,  for  this  kind  of 
vanishment  which  he  invented,  he  was  surnamed  by  tiie  Asiatics 
KoOTOudzy  Pacha,  or  the  wcdl-digginff  Pacha.  He  disarmed 
all  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor, — he  did  not  leave  them  a  single 
musket,  but  loaded  thousands  of  carriages  with  fire-arms,  which 
he  sent  to  Constantinople.  But  though  Murad  had  pruned  Jani^ 
sarismi  the  root  yet  remained,  and  in  a  few  years  shot  out 
with  increased  vigour.  After  his  death,  a  succession  of  revolts 
deluged  the  Ottoman  throne  with  blood.  It  was  sedition  which, 
placed  Mahmoud  I.  on  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  This  prince, 
pacific  by  calculation  rather  than  by  nature,  adopted  a  mode 
of  reducing  the  Janissaries  different  from  that. of  his  prede« 
eessors.     He  conceived  the  design  of  subduing  their  warlike 

3irit,  and  promoting  a  love  of  repose.  He  contmued  their  pay» 
lowed  them  to  pursue,  aay  trade,  aiKl  invested  thrai-with 
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txdaave  commereial  pririkges;*  to  that  he  guiied  their  We, 
and  subdued  their  ferocity.  His  reign  was  soffioiently  loiu; 
to  effect  this  change.  The  JaniBsaries  in  Constantinople^  and, 
by  the  contagion  in  ezam^de,  those  without,  lost  by  degrees, 
their  military  habits.  They  forgot  their  predilection  for  ai*ms, 
and  were  transformed  into  shoemakers,  confectioners,  pipe- 
makers,  and  pastrycooks.  Allured  by  the  profit  which  they 
derived  from  their  employments,  they  became  attached  to  their 
shops  and  work-rooms,  which  were  more  dear  to  them  than  the 
barracks ;  and  if  any  seditious  individuals  appeared  among  their 
numbers,  they  were  seised  and  dispatched  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Janissary  officers.  The  Sultan,  setting  the  example  of  an 
indnlgenoe  in  luxury  and  amusements,  seduced  his  scubjects  in 
general  into  similar  courses ;  especially  those  of  the  capital, 
whom  he  took  great  care  to  funiish  with  abundance  of  pro- 
visions at  a  low*  price.  As  for  the  ul^as,  bom'  and  brought 
up  in  opuleace  ana  effeminacy,  they  lost  sight  of  their  ambition, 
forgot  tneir  qrstem  of  intrigue,  for  want  of  exercise,  and  gave 
themselves' up  to  a  voluptuous  and  frivolous  life.  As  the 
Saltan  was  fond  of  music,  all  his  subjects,  Mussulmans,  Chris- 
tians, and  Jews,  indulged  in  that  art ;  and  it  was  this  epoch 
which  produced  the  Paesiellos  and  the  Rossinis  of  Oriental 
Music.  The  name  of  the  celebrated  Cantimir  was  pronounced 
with  admiration  and  respect  by  Mussulmans,  who,  forgetting 
his  treasons,  sun^  his  compositions,  f 

Thus  the  Janissaries  were  so  enervated,  that  losing  their 
turbulence  of  disposition,  they  manifested  from  the  reign  of 
Mahmoud  I.,  until  the  death  of  Selim  III.,  but  feeble  symp- 
toms of  sedition,  which  were  easily  suppressed  before  they 
coald  assume  a  serious  character.  They  were  so  degraded  and 
despised  from  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catharine's  first  and 
second  wars,  that,  constantly  and  everywhere  beaten  by  the 

*  The  trsde  in  th«  products  of  the  two  fertile  provinces  of  Wallacbia  aiid  Moldavia 
muB  carried  on  by  two  companies  of  Janissary  merchants,  under  the  name  of  Oapanlys. 

^  In  the  time  of  Cantimir,  a  Persian  prince^  called  Hmir-Ohiou,  persecuted  by  the 
SImJi  Nadir,  took  refuge  in  Turkey.  A  palace  on  the  Tbracian  shore  of  the  Bosphonis  was 
appointed  for  bb  residence.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  a  great  connoisseur  in  the  art. 
Cantimir  was  then  at  Constantinople,  living  like  a  private  individual,  although  of  a 
princely  funily.  Knovring  oriental  music  in  a  superior  degree,  be  passed  a  moonlight 
nigbt  in  a  boat  near  the  palace  of  Prince  Emir-Qhiou,  and  pl^«d  upon  a  guitar, 
of  oriental  construction,  called  in  the  Arabic  idiom  tambour.  Emir-Ohiou,  enchanted  by 
the  skill  of  the  unknown  musician,  went  down  precipiutel)r  to  the  quay,  called  to  him, 
begged  him  to  stop,  and  invited  him  to  his  bouse.  Cantimir  yielded  to  the  Persiaa's 
entivaUes,  and  afterwards  became  his  intimate  friemd.  He  was  recommended  by  him  to 
the  OttoBMm  Ministry  and  to  the  Shah  of  the  Crimea,  and  by  his  good  offices  was  created 
Hospadar  of  Moldavia.  Cantimir  was,  in  fact,  a  great  composer  of  oriental  music.  His 
works  are  considered  by  the  Easterns  as  ntsterpieces.  His  treatise  on  myfic,  whieh  he 
ooiDposed  in  the TurkisD idiom, is genenlly  estefMsedand studied, 
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JtoflBian  Mrmiet,  they  had  not  the  boIdneBs  to  pLnr  the  loidier 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  or  to  disregara  the  autho- 
rity  of  the  government.  Had  Selim  been  an  energetic  prince, 
had  not  the  tjrrannical  oligarchy  of  his  ministrj  exuperated 
the  hiffh  clergy,  and  all  the  distinguished  persons  both  in  the 
<:apitaT  and  the  provinces ;  had  the  military  reform  been  wisely 
conducted,  (that  is  to  say,  grounded  on  the  common  interest, 
and  not  on  the  project  of  his  oligarchical  ministry  to  appro 
priate  to  themselves  the  disciplined  troops,  and  to  crush,  br 
their  means,  the  Janissaries,  the  ulemas,  and  the  feudal  lords;  *) 
had  not  the  war  with  Russia  broken  out ;  and  had  not  the 
entrance  of  the  English  fleet  into  the  Dardanelles  given  the 
last  blow  to  Selim  s  power,  the  revolution  of  18^  would 
Aever  have  been  effected.^ 

From  what  we  have  just  stated  respscting  the  Janissaries,  it 
might  be  concluded,  that  if  the  institution  of  the  corps  was 
one  of  the  efficient  sources  of  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  it  must  also  be  numl^red  among  the  prin« 
cipal  causes  of  its  decay.  Sultan  Suleiman,  to  eradicate  the 
intrigues  of  those  heirs  who  agitated  the  Janissaries,  effsCi- 
tually  established,  as  a  fundamental  regulation,  their  rigorous 
seclusion  till  their  due  accession  to  the  throne.  He  eonse^ 
quently  rendered  his  successors  imbecile,  ignorant,  and  inca- 
pable of  reining.  Their  stupidity  gave  the  Ottoman  clergy 
an  opportunity  for  seizing  the  reins  of  government,  at  the 
expense  of  public  tranquillity  and  safety.  The  ulemas  pro- 
jected, fomented,  and  authorized,  the  first  revolt  of  the  Janie- 
saries ;  and  this  scheme  was  constantly  adopted  whenever  thehr 
interests  so  required.  The  sultam  keeping  on  the  defensive, 
occupied  themselves  only  with  their  personal  safety,  and 
neglected  the  most  important  interests  of  the  state,  inca* 
pable  as  they  were    of  directing  it.      They   declared  war 

— --    — n 

*  The  diaginting  oligmrehj  of  the  Ottonifta  minister,  of  wkich  the  noMB-tpriig  was 
Youssouf-Aga,  the  intendant  of  the  Vtlid<^,  the  mother  of  Sultan  Selim,  caused  a  general 
discoateot.  The  members  of  the  high  clergy  not  finding  in  the  degraded  Jaoisaaries  of 
that  period  proper  instruments  for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  onler  of  things,  exeilsd 
underhand  toe  feudal  lords  of  European  Turkey,  and  of  Asia  Minor.  They  liso  boii*> 
rished  the  ambition  of  the  agents  and  of  the  powerful  pachas.  The  most  distinguished 
among  the  latter  were, — Pssraud^glov,  Tirsanikly,  Diig-D6rirra«oglou,  Ismael'&y  de 
Serras,  Hadim^ou,  Nassif-sad^,  Cara.osman-oglou,  Aly  Pacha  de  T^len,  Alien 
Pscha*  Ghiourdzy-Osman  Pacha,  and  many  others. 

t  The  disasters  of  the  Ottoman  empire  fell  on  Selim..  and  precipitated  him  frots 
bis  throne.  We  have  seen  notes  from  his  nephew,  Mustapha  IV.,  then  the  prasumptit* 
heir,  in  which  he  blamed  the  conduct  of  Selim.  To  prore  that  the  prophet  was  pro» 
▼oked  agamst  him,  he  attributed  all  the  defeaU  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  the  audacity 
of  the  Christian,  to  his  predilection  for  the  manners  of  the  FVancs.  In  bis  confidentitl 
notes  he  used  the  foUowing  phrases:  <«  Mausouion-IJifa  d^ghildir  ;"  thatUlasay, 
his  standards  are  not  blessed  by  heavnn. 

against 
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rinst  their  external  enemies,  to  disembarrass  themselves 
their  internal  foes.  This  policy  of  the  sultan's  being 
anveiled  by  the  ulemas  to  the  Janissaries,  these  were  averse 
to  war;  so  that  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  rarely  opened 
among  the  Turks.  By  these  means  the  Janissaries  graaually 
lost  tne  use  of  arkns,  and  their  former  military  experience. 
The  reign  of  Malimoud  I.  rendered  them  so  effeminate  and  so 
degraded, — they  became  so  ignorant  of  the  military  art,  that 
when  Mustapha  III.  declared  war  against  Russia,  notwith- 
standing his  immense  army,  (which  anK)unted  to  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,)  the  camp  of  which  extended  from  Tultza, 
Matxia,  Silistria,  and  Roustzouk,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Dniester,  he  was  beaten  by 
sixty    thousand  Russians.     He  lost,  successively,  the  frontier 

E laces ;  and  all  that  the  Janissaries  did,  was  to  fly  shamefully 
efore  the  bayonets  of  the  enemy.  They  were  not  less  cowardly 
in  the  second  war,  in  17^2,  against  the  same  power.*  The 
•eience  of  artillery  was  totally  n^lected  by  them.  The 
war  between  Turkey  and  Russia  in  1806,  further  proved  the 
military  ignorance  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Janissaries ;  but 
their  revolt  against  Selim  reminded  them  of  their  ancient 
lofluence,  and  of  the  ascendancy  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
IB  the  affiurs  of  Government.  They  succeeded  in  their  rebellion 
against  this  monarch,  and  demolished  the  barracks  of  the  regular 
troops,  whom  they  put  to  the  sword.  They  also  massacr^  the 
Grand  Vizier^  Mustapha,  and  his  Bulgarian  troops,  called 
s^imaiMt  who,  although  Janissaries^  betrayed  the  corps,  and 
ieooDded  their  chief  in  his  designs  of  exterminating  the  whole 
order.  These  two  achievements  emboldened  the  Janissaries  ; 
and  they  would  have  dethroned  Mahmoud  IL,  whom  they 
detested,  if  he  had  had  a  successor  old  enough  to  ascend  tlui 
throne*  Although  Mahmoud  II.  has  succeeded  in  dissolving 
their  corps,  by  tne  stratagem  to  which  he  resorted,  of  planting 
In  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  the  sacred  standard  of  Mahomet, 
round  which  the  clergy  were  required  by  that  sultan,  under 
their  religious  obligation,  to  assemble ;  nevertheless,  the  spirit 
of  janissarism  exists  in  the  Mussulman  youth,  in  the  cterg^ 
and  in  the  feudal  lords.  It  exists  in  European  Turkey,  m 
Asia-Minor,  in  Syria ;  and  we  shall  one  day,  when  we  expect 
It  the  least,  see  the  explosion  of  a  terrible  revolution,  which  will 
overtvm  both  the  Moslem  throne  and  the  Ottoman  Empire, 

*  In  Uua  war,  the  great  Ottoman  army  having  been  beaten  at  Matzia,  and  dUp6rse4, 
a  band  of  Janissaries,  in  their  flight,  perceived  a  large  battering  cannon,  lyin^  on  tl^  righit 
hvak  of  the  Danube.  Thev  speedily  luaded  it,  turned  it  agamst  the  opposite  bank,  aa<) 
fired  it,  ezclahning,  <  Allah  s^Iamet  nrL  Dogrou  Petrebpacghi;'  that  is  to  say,  'L^ 
God  direct  thee.    Go  right  to  Fetersborgh.* 
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The  Cat-Raphael, — Few  of  our  readars  can  have  beard  of  the  Swiss  Kaizen' 
rafael  (Cat-Raphael) ;  neither  have  we  ever  seen  any  of  his  pictures,  though 
occasionally  his  name  has  come  before  us  as  that  of  a  distinguished  labourer 
in  this  his  own  humble  province.  What  the  merit  of  his  paintings  may  be 
we  can  only  report  on  hearsay,  but  to  us  the  life  of  the  man  seems  not  un- 
worthy to  be  dwelt  on  for  a  few  moments :  therefore  we  have  esctracted  this 
little  notice  of  him,  as  another  paragraph  in  the  great  history  of  spirit 
warring  against  matter,  of  inward  genius  depressed  and  perverted,  but  never 
altogether  extingiiished,  h^  the  hmdrances  of  outward  situation.  To  our 
own  minds  there  is  something  interesting,  aUnost  pathetic,  in  the  biography 
of  this  poor  Cat-Raphael.  We  have  a  pleasure  in  fancying  that  the  rude 
Orson  of  painting  may  have  had  more  true  pictorial  vigour  in  his  heart  than 
half  a  dozen  smooth  Valentines,  that  were  not  nursed,  as  he,  by  bears,  and  in 
the  wild  forests.    Our  sketch  is  from  a  review  in  Cotta's  Morgenblati* 

lAihograpky. 
Zehn  Blotter  Katzengruppen  van  Oottftied  3Hnd,  nebet  Kurzer  Nachricht 

von  deeeen  Leben,    (Ten  Plates  of  Cat-^oups,  by  Gottfried  Mind,  with  a 

ShortNoticeofhisLife.)  Leipzig.  Fleischer. 
The  little  sheets  painted  in  water-colours,  with  cats,  bears,  children's  sports, 
by  the  Cat-Raphael,  as  he  is  called,  are  generally  known,  and  in  the  hands 
of  many  amateurs :  it  has  already,  also,  been  attempted,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  to  produce  fac- similes  in  the  a^uatinta  style  of  several  of  these 
paintnW  But  the  peculiar  charm  which  Mind  had  the  art  of  ^ing,  in 
particuSur  to  his  pictures  of  cats,  by  the  happy  imitation  of  the  soft  velvetv 
skin  of  that  animal,  was,  in  the  copper-plates,  in  a  great  measure  missecL 
The  work  here  in  question  presents  us  with  ten  expressive  groups  of  cats, 
lithographed  in  chalk,  and  executed  with  all  the  softness  and  delicacy  that 
distinguish  the  originaL  Male  and  female  cats,  and  the  manifold  sportmg  of 
the  young  about  the  participant  sleeping  or  dreaming  old  ones,  are  rendered 
back  from  the  lithograph  with  all  that  character  and  life  which  Mind  was  so 
well  able  to  lend  them.  The  white '^^ound  which  Mind  chose  for  his  figures 
has  been  here  ri^htlv  retained,  but  it  looks  somewhat  strange  that  the  floor 
on  which  the  animals  stand  is  indicated  merdy  by  shadows,  and  on  that  ac* 
count  chiefly  the  group  appears  too  bald.  Mind  was  in  the  practice  of  using^ 
besides  the  shadows,  a  local  coloiur,  which  was  sufficient  for  marking  the 
floor :  the  lithograph  shouM  have  supplied  this  by  some  light  hatchings.  The 
impression  of  the  sheets  is  good  and  strong. 

A  valuable  addition  is  the  well- written  biographical  notice,  which  we  shall 
here  extract  :— 

Gottfried  Mind  was  bom  at  Bern,  in  the  vear  1 768.  His  father,  but  a 
short  time  before,  had  come  in  the  capacity  of  joiner  and  form-cutter  into 
Switzerland  from  Lipisch,  in  Upper  Hungary,  and  had  fixed  his  abode  at 
Worblaufen,  a  village  near  Bern,  where  he  was  chiefly  emploved  for  the 
paper-manufactory  of  a  Herr  Gruner,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  purchased 
the  freedom  of  Pizif,  in  the  Waadtland.  Ifioung  Mind,  on  account  of  his 
weak  constitution  of  body,  was  in  great  measure  left  to  himself,  perhaps  in 
the  hope  of  making  him  healthier  and  stronger  by  the  cheap  and  easy  means 
of  idle  running  about.  Herr  Gruner  was  a  lover  of  art ;  during  summer  he 
had  a  German  artist,  named  Legel,  in  his  house,  a  talented  and  active  man, 

who 
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trho  often,  in  country  excursions,  drew  buildings  and  cattle  from  nature* 
This  excited  the  attention  of  young  Mind  in  some  of  his  idle  rambles :  he 
followed  Legel  every  where,  and  watched  him  while  he  worked.  Legel, 
touched  with  compassion  for  the  poor  boy,  showed  him  what  he  was  engaged 
with,  or  what  he  had  already  finisned ;  and,  in  the  end,  would  take  him  along 
with  him  in  his  walks,  or  amuse  him  in  his  own  apartment  with  exhibitions 
of  prints.  In  particular,  he  allowed  the  boy.  as  often  as  he  liked,  to  turn 
over  Nidinger*s  Animals,  of  which  Herr  Gruner  had  a  collection ;  and  some 
of  these  Mind  was  not  lon^  in  trying  to  imitate  with  the  lead  pencil,  pre- 
ferring  above  all  lions,  which  continued  long  his  favourite  animals.  These 
attempts  Legel  from  time  to  time  corrected,  and,  from  less  to  more,  the 
youngster  at  length  ventured  to  copy  from  nature,  like  his  master,  and  to 
draw  some  sheep,  goats,  and  cats. 

His  &ther,  the  joiner,  however,  thought  that  so  to  draw  on  paper  was  nothing, 
and  wood  the  oiJy  material  on  which  it  was  worth  one's  pains  to  work.  Ac- 
cordingly, whenever  the  boy  asked  paper  for  drawing,  he  threw  him  a  bit  of 
wood ;  so  that  €rottfried  was  fain  to  try  also  cutting  animals  in  wood,  an  art 
in  which  he  speedily  attained  such  dexterity,  that,  by  degrees,  his  wooden 
sheep  and  eoats  came  to  ornament  all  the  presses  and  mantle-pieces  in  the 
vUlBfre,  Occasionally,  too,  he  tried  drawing  likenesses  of  some  peasant-boys 
of  Worfolaulen,  or  carving  them  in  wood ;  and  these  attempts  were  found 
not  unsuccessful 

It  is  unknown  on  whose  recommendation  Mind,  in  his  eirhth  year,  was 
placed  at  the  academy  for  poor  children,  which  Pestalozzi  had  previously  in^ 
stituted  at  Neuenhof,  near  Bern,  Aargau ;  but,  in  the  year  1 778,  we  find,  in 
fbe  authentic  account  of  that  institution,  published  by  the  Economk;  Society 
of  Bern,  the  following  short  and  somewhat-clumsily  expressed  notice  :-^ 
"  Friedly  Mynth  of  Bossi  (Mind  of  Pizy),  of  the  bailliwick  of  Aubonne,  resi- 
dent in  Worblaufen,  very  weak,  incapable  of  hard  work,  full  of  tdent  for 
drawing,  a  strange  creature,  full  of  artist  caprices,  alone  with  a  certain 
rognishness :  drawing  is  his  whole  employment :  a  year  and  a  half  here :  ten 
years  old.**  Neither  do  we  know  how  long  he  remained  at  this  academy : 
somewhere  l)etween  the  years  1780  and  1785  he  came  to  the  painter,  Sigmond 
Hendenberger,  at  Bern,  a  man  who  had  formed  himself  mostly  at  Paris  in 
the  Boucher  school,  but  afterwards  rather  inclined  to  Greuze's  style, 
and  who,  by  his  painting  of  Swiss  family  pieces,  had  acquired  a  con* 
sklerable  sum  of  money,  and  a  reputation  not  undeserved.  With  this 
person  Mind  learnt  his  art  of  drawing,  and  colouring  with  water- colours, 
6CC,  but  nothing  more :  in  all  the  other  branches  of  human  knowledge 
he  remained  at  Sie  lowest  grade,  as  that  he  could  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  write  his  name,  and  for  arithmetic  he  had  not  the  slightest  compre- 
hension. Thus,  for  example : — once,  when  he  had  to  pay  the  postman  six 
krenzers  for  a  letter,  and  Madame  Freudenberger  gave  him  the  money  in 
two  sflver  pieces,  he  positively  refused  to  take  them  and  carry  them  down, 
affirming  tnat  two  pieces  were  not  enough ;  and,  though  his  mistress  assured 
him  that  these  were  equal  in  value  to  six  kreuzers,  still  he  persisted  in  his 
refusal,  and  went  on  grumbling  until  the  six  kreuzers,  one  1^  one,  were 
counted  into  his  hand.  This  ignorance  and  helplessness  his  master  was  not 
slow  to  take  advantage  of,  so  that  poor  Mind  never  onee  thought  of  looking 
about  him  for  a  better  place.  From  his  entrance  into  Freudenberger*s  house 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  there  is  nothing  to  tell  of  him  except  ttiat  he 
spent  his  whole  life  on  the  selfsame  stool,  busied  in  colouring  Freudenber- 
ger*s  sheets  so  long  as  he  was  alive,  and,  after  his  death,  in  drawing  and 
painting,  after  his  own  fancy,  bears,  cats,  and  children  at  play,  for  the  benefit 
gf  the  widow,  with  the  same  pitifol  day's  wages  which  be  had  formerty 
*  received 
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ipeem%3i  from  his  master.  Many  artists,  after  Freadeabai^a  cEeaOi,  wgoid 
gladly  have  taken  poor  Mind  into  their  service,  but,  like  his  bdoved  cats,  he 
was  so  attached  to  the  house,  to  his  comer  and  its  appurtenances,  ths^  bo 
constantly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  such  proposals ;  and,  at  last,  when  Madame 
Freudenberger  came  to  observe  that  the  people  wished  to  buy  awi^  her 
Friedli  from  her,  she  ceased  to  let  them  come  near  him ;  and  only  at  rase 
times,  and  by  way  of  si>ecial  favonr,  allowed  a  few  acquamtanoes,  whom  sh^ 
oould  de|)end  on,  to  visit  him  in  her  presence.  She  used,  for  the  most  part, 
to  sit  beside  him  herself,  with  her  knitting  implements,  spurring  him  on  to 
work.  When  he  had  to  copy  any  of  his  drawings,  he  usually  sketched  the 
outline'  of  it  against  the  glass  of  the  window ;  and  if,  on  these  occasions,  it 
chanced  that  some  boy,  some  cat,  do^,  or  other  street  passengei*  he  might 
think  worth  looking  at,  withdrew  his  eye  for  a  moment  from  the  work,  nLi 
taskmistress  failed  not  to  squall  forth—-*'  Gaping  out  again !  Not  a  b^  of 
work  done  all  day  I  Sit  down  with  thee !  Mind  thy  paper,  and  give  over 
K>ying  I"  How  meanly  he  was  kept  in  regard  to  clothm^— how  he  had  to 
steep,  for  his  life  long,  in  a  child's  bed,  far  too  short  for  him,  for  want  of  a 
straw  mattrass — and  how,  under  such  continual  toil  and  miserable  con- 
straint, he  at  last  sank,  and  died  of  water  in  the  chest,  it  is  now  needless  to 
say  or  to  lament.  We  turn,  rather,  to  the  more  pleasing  contemplation  ol 
what  Mind,  in  this  most  unfavourable  situation,  nevertheless  succeeded  in 
performing,  and  rendering  himself  as  an  artist. 

Mind's  special  talent  fbr  representing  cats  was  discovered  and  awakened 
by  chance.  At  the  time  when  Freudenberger  was  painting  that  since-pubi 
lished  picture  of  the  peasant  cleaving  wood  before  his  cottage,  with  his  wife 
sitting  Dy,  and  feeding  her  child  with  pap  out  of  a  pot,  round  which  a  cat  ia 
prowling,  Mind  cast  a  broad  stare  on  the  sketch  of  this  last  figure,  and  said, 
m  his  rugged,  laconic  way,  "  That  is  no  cat  I  '*  Freudenberger  asked,  with 
a  smile,  whetlier  Mind  thought  he  could  do  it  better.  Mind  offered  to  try  ; 
went  into  his  comer,  and  drew  the  cat,  whkh  Freudenberger  liked  so  much 
that  he  made  his  new  pupil  finish  it  out,  and  the  master  copied  the  schodar'a 
wcHrk — (or  it  is  Mind's  cat  that  stands  engraven  in  Freudenberger's  plate. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  not  till  after  Freudenberger's  death  that  Mmd  fully 
developed  his  peculiar  talent  for  the  objects  to  which,  subsequently,  througQ 
his  whole  life,  he  applied  himself  with  such  special  affection,  and  whidi. 
accordingly,  he  came  to  represent  with  such  fidelity  and  truth.  The  condi- 
tion of  peasant  children,  their  sorrows  and  joys,  their  sports  and  bickerings 
"^e  coarse  insolence  of  the  richer,  the  timid  dispiritment  of  the  needy,  ul 
stood  in  lively  remembrance  l)efore  his  fan(^,  which  liked  to  go  back  into 
that  first  and  only  period  of  his  freedom,  though,  perhaps,  also  of  his  beggar- 
hood.  In  Freudenberger's  school  he  had  leam^  a  natural  and  etLsUy  com- 
prehensible arrangement  of  little  groups,  and  a  neat,  dainty  manner,  in 
which  wise  it  was  no  difficult  task  for  him  to  represent  such  scenes  with  truth 
aed  grace.  Thus  we  find  these  pictures  of  his,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
painted  on  small  sheets,  his  sports,  banterings,  quarrellings,  sledge-parties 
of  children,  with  their  half-frozen  but  still  merry  faces,  in  their  pufiPy  yet 
not  unptcturesque  costume ;  his  beggar-boys,  with  their  rag-ware  on  ttieir 
backs,  are  almost  always  genial  and  pleasing.  In  the  course  of  his  narrow, 
in-doors  life,  he  had  work^  himself  into  a  friendly,  nay,  as  it  were»  almost 
paternal  relation  to  domestic  and  fire- side  animals,  especially  to  cats.  While 
00  sat  painting,  a  cat  might  generally  he  seen  sitting  on  his  b&ck  or  on  his 
rtmulder ;  and  man^  times  he  kept,  for  hours,  the  most  awkward  postures* 
that  he  might  not  disturb  it  Frequently  there  was  a  second  cat  sitting  by 
him  on  the  table,  watching  how  the  work  went  on ;  sometimes  a  kitten  or 
twolayinbiali^uiidartfiete^l^    fVqgs  (in  bottle)  floated  beski^  fay  ^asel; 

and 
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tad  ivtth  tn  thtie  cnafaircs  be  kept  iro  a  most  plc^  lovidg  styk  of  eon^ 
vcnfttioQ»  thou^  ofUii  eiiou^,  any  human  beii^  aboi^  him,  or  such  even 
as  came  to  see  him,  were  growled  or  grunted  at  in  no  social  fashion.  Hia 
•mratenanee^  especially  m  later  yearg»  was  a  mixture  of  the  bear*t»  the  lion*s, 
vuk  the  human,  for  most  part  of  a  dull  brick-oolour ;  so  that  many  people* 
particularly  children,  were  afiraid  to  look  at  him.  In  ll|fcire  he  was  very  small, 
and  bent;  but,  at  the  same  time,  had  hands  and  fingers  pf  extraordinary 
^K  and  coarseness,  witti  which,  nevertheless,  he  produced  the  cleanest  and 
prettiest  drawings.  His  chief  diligence  and  carefuHest  elegance  he  brought 
to  work  in  the  painting  of  his  beloved  cats.  In  right  delineation  of  their 
Jarms  he  had  the  art  to  seize  the  general  nature  of  this  animal,  and,  in  the 
portnit-like  indication  of  their  various  i^jmognomies,  to  give  baek  tiie  spe* 
Clio  character  of  each.  The  ^cophantio  look  full  of  falseness,  the  dainty 
movemeota  of  the  kittens,  several  of  which  are  sometimes  painted  sporting 
Domid  their  dam,^*«Bll  this,  in  the  most  nmltiferious  postures,  turns,  groups, 
S|KNrt8,  and  quarrels,  is  depicted  with  a  true  observance  of  nature,  nay,  000 
nff^t  say  with  genius  and  fidelity. 

Oa  Sundays  and  wmter  nights.  Mind,  by  way  of  pastime,  used,  out  of 
dried  wiki  chesnuts*  to  carve  httle  eats,  bears,  and  other  beasts,  and  this 
with  so  much  art  that  these  little  dainty  toys  were  shortly  in  no  less  request 
than  his  drawings.  It  is  pity  only  that  insects,  such  as  frequently  exist  in 
titt  interior  of  chesnuts,  have  ahready  destroyed  so  many  of  these  carvings. 

At  the  BSuretigrabm  (bear-'yard)  in  Bern,  where  a  few  live  bears  are  always 
to  be  seen.  Mind  passed  many  a  happy  hour ;  and,  between  the  beasts  and 
him  there  seemed  to  prevail  a  singuiariy  confidential  feeling.  Tfa«  moment 
ftiedlir-^iieh  was  the  name  Mind  was  l>est  known  |^  in  Bern — made  his 
a][^>earance,  the  bears  hastened  towards  him  with  frieoidly  grumbling,  stai* 
turned  thenaselves  on  their  hind  feet,  and  received,  impartially,  each  a  piece 
of  bread  or  an  apple  out  of  his  podcet.  For  this  reason,  bears  too,  next  to 
eats,  were  a  favourite  subject  of  his  ait ;  and  he  reckoned  himself,  not  un- 
justly, better  able  to  delineate  these  animals  than  even  celebrated  painters 
have  been.  Moreover,  next  to  his  intercourse  with  Uvin^  oats  and  bears, 
Mind's  matest  joy  was  in  looking  at  objects  of  art,  especially  copper-plates, 
ii  which,  too,  animal  figures  gave  him  most  satisfaction. 

"H^rt  Sigmund  Wagner,  of  Bern,  who  possesses  a  choice  collection  of 
copper-plates,  frequently  invited  Mind,  on  winter  Sunday  evenings,  to  his 
he^ise,  and  woukl  then  show  him  his  volumes.  While  Herr  Wacner  might 
be  writing,  reading,  or  drawing.  Mind,  grumbling  to  himself  half-aloud« 
made  his  remarks  on  each  sheet,  and  frequently  enough  gave  a  true,  stub- 
bom,  nigged  judsment  even  on  the  most  celebrated  masters,  especially  on 
pietures  of  animals ;  for,  among  these,  nothing  pleased  him  but  the  Hons  of 
Bi:^)eDS,  of  Rembrandt,  and  Potter,  and  the  stags  of  Ridinger ;  the  other 
animals  of  the  latter  he  declared  to  be  falsely  drawn.  £ven  the  most  ap* 
piauded  cats  of  Cornelius  Yisoher  and  Wenzel  Hollar  could  not  ol)tain  his 
aMnrt^Nition*  After  sudi  picture-reviewing  he  used  to  drink  tea  with  Herr 
Wagner ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  baked  ware  presented  therewith  was  some- 
whfi  to  his  taste.  Such  evenings  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  his  heaven  upon 
earth ;  nevertheless,  he  sometimes  rephed  to  Herr  Wagner's  invitation  with 
a  "  could  not  come, — his  Biisi  (puss)  was  sick,-— he  must  stay  with  her.*' 
Another  time  he  signified  "  that  Biisi  was  like  to  have  kittens  to-day,  and 
io  it  was  impossibte  to  leave  her.** 

Mind  seldom  drew  fitHn  Nature ;  at  most  he  did  it  with  a  few  strokes. 

His  concqition  was  so  strong,  that,  whatever  he  had  once  ^ridly  observed, 

stamffld  itself  so  firmly  in  his  memcn^  that,  on  his  return  liome,  and  often  a 

coneirifflrable  time  afterwards».he  oo^mI  give  it  baok  with  entire  fidelity.    On 

/  such 
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such  occasions  he  would  look  now  «nd  tiien,  as  it  wete,  into  himsdf ;  and 
when,  at  these  moments,  he  lifted  his  head,  his  eyes  had  somettnng  dreamy 
in  them. 

An  increasing  disorder  in  the  breast  had  put  him  past  ail  exertion  for  th» 
space  of  a  year ;  and,  on  the  1 7th  of  November,  1814,  a  paroxysm  of  hi» 
malady  carried  him  oft,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

Hutorische  und  PoUUsche  DenkwSrdigkeiten  des  Kmiglich  Preustiehen 
Stoats-Minuter.  J,  E.  Orafen  von  Gvrtz;  aua  desten  hinterlassenen 
Papieren  entworfen,    Cotta.   Tubingen. 

HowEYSR  rich  the  literature  of  the  Germans  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  is 
certain  that  \hey  cannot  yie  witti  the  French  in  the  number  or  excellence  of 
their  diplomatic  monoirs.  It  [is,  we  think,  as  natural  as  indisputable,  that 
the  French  should  excel  in  descnbmg  the  political  intrigues  in  which  they 
have  always  been  the  ablest  actors.  This  opinion  is  in  no  degree  altered  l^ 
the  Memoirs  before  us,  which  are  compiled  inrom  the  writings  of  a  statesman 
belonging  to  the  school  of  Frederick  II.  They  certainly  treat  of  interesting^ 
matters,  and  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  that  we  have  read  in  German  ; 
but  there  is  a  [certain  gaucherie  which  clings  most  provokingly  to  Grerman* 
when  they  treat  of  politics,  and  which  makes  the  perusal  of  their  diplomatao 
writing  a  very  ponderous  affair  for  the  general  reader.  All,  however,  that 
could  DC  hoped  from  a  German  writer  on  political  transactions  has  beem 
effected  in  the  present  work,  and  with  regard  to  the  subjeote  handled  we  think 
a  consideration  of  them  indispensable  to  me  historical  inquirer  into  the  affairs 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Count  von  Grdrtz,  of  an  ancient  though  not  wealthy  GUirman  famfly» 
after  having  finished  his  studies  at  Leyden  and  Strasburgh,  entered,  in  1755» 
into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  upon  whose  death  he  became 
Governor  of  the  two  young  princes,  Charles  Au^stus  and  Constantine,  the 
elder  of  whom  was  the  late  Grand  Duke  of  Wemiar,  the  faithfid  friend  of 
Herder,  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  the  patron  of  their  literary  labours ;  a 
prince  imquestionably  the  most  accomphshed  and  virtuous  of  whom  Ger- 
many has  had  to  boast  in  modem  times.  In  fulfilling  the  important  duty 
confided  to  him.  Count  Gdrtz  became  acquainted  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  by  whom,  in  1778  (when  Charles  Augustus  had  assumed  the 
reins  of  government),  he  was  emploved  in  a  very  delicate  mission  to 
the  Duke  of  Ztoeibriicken,  respecting  the  Bavarian  succession.  The  happy 
conclusion  of  this  embassy,  by  which  the  ambitious  views  of  Austria  were 
frustrated,  raised  the  Count  in  the  esteem  of  Frederick  tiie  Great,  whe 
seems  to  have  made  this  mission  the  test  of  Gortz's  diplomatic  abilities. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Grand  Mcdtre  de  la  Garde  Robe  and 
Minister  of  State  in  Prussia ;  and,  after  the  bloodless  termination  of  the 
war  concerning  the  Bavarian  succession,  commonly  called  the  Kairtoffdn- 
Krieg,  the  confidence  of  the  king  appointed  him  to  the  important  post  of 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Catharine  of  Russia.  There  the  Count  remamed- 
during  six  years,  and  we  do  not  think  that  he  appears  to  have  made  a  "^wy 

distinguished  figure  among  his  diplomatic  colleagues.  Sir Harris, 

Count  Segur,  and  Count  Cobenzel,  the  English,  French,  and  Austrian  Am. 
bassadors.  At  all  events,  the  friendly  relations  between  Catharine  and  his- 
royal  master  were  weakened  during  his  stay  at  the  Russian  court  Frederidc, 
however,  seems  to  have  estimated  the  services  of  his  aml)assador  mwe  by 
uieir  zeal  than  success,  for  the  long  stay  of  the  Count  at  St  Petersbcu^  and 
the  favourable  reception  with  which  he  was  honoured  on  his  retium,  prove 
tiiat  tiie  royal  confidence  in  him  was  imshaken.  After  the  death  of  Frederick,, 
the  Count  was  employed  in  various  diplomatic  afi&urs  until  the  y«r  1806, 

when 
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when,  alter  the  unha'ppy  catastrophe  which  befel  P^issia,  he  retired  to  Re* 
gensburg,  where  he  lived  esteemed  and  beloved  by  all  who  had  the  happi- 
ness to  know  him.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  1821,  in  the  84th  year  of 
kis  age,  umversally  lamented. 

For  the  prevailing  taste  of  our  times,  which  so  much  rdishes  the  anec- 
>3otes  and  gossip  of  politics,  very  tittle  is  done  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Count 
von  Gortz ;  but,  for  the  historian,  and  the  historical  reader,  who  wish  for  a 
dearer  insight  into  the  afikirs  of  £urope  daring  the  years  1770  and  1780, 
lew  works  could  be  found  possessing  more  powerful  interest. 

The  first,  and  only  volume  which  has  yet  appeared,  comprehends  the  poli- 
tical transactions,  in  which  the  Count  was  more  or  less  engaged,  firom  the 
outset  of  his  diplomatic  career  till  his  return  from  the  embassy  to  St.  Peters- 
burgh.  We  here  give  a  passage  from  the  book,  which  may  prove  interesting 
to  the  attentive  observer  of  the  present  posture  of  affairs  in  the  East  of 
Europe. 

'  In  the  rear  1 780,  Catharine  caused  a  medal  to  be  struck,  on  which  was 
represented  a  flash  of  lightning  smiting  the  great  Mosque  at  Constantinople ; 
and,  to  the  other  titles  of  the  Empress,  was  added  that  of  Propugnatrix 
fidei.  Immediately  on  the  birth  of  Constantine  (the  present  Grand  Duke) 
another  medal  was  struck,  but  soon  after  recaUed.  On  the  one  side  of  it 
was  the  bust  of  the  Empress — on  the  other  a  small  rising  star ;  Russia,  with 
the  child  standing  between  Hope  (who  pointed  to  the  star)  and  Religion :  in 
the  background  was  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  ;  the  birth- 
day of  the  Prince  was  marked  beneath,  and  above  a  motto  in  the  Russian 
langruage,  signifying  "  the  junction  of  three."  The  designs  of  the  Empress 
on  the  European  possessions  of  the  Porte,  appear  more  particularly  from  a 
map  taken  in  the  year  1783,  though  not  published,  and  which  Catharine 
affixed  to  a  work,  in  the  Russian  language,  compiled  by  herself  for  the  in- 
struction of  her  grand- children,  and  entitled,  Continuation  of  the  Principlee 
of  Studies.  At  the  foot  of  the  map,  to  the  right,  is  seen  a  pedestal,  orna- 
mented  with  the  Russian  arms,  enwreathed  with  laurels,  and  on  which  are 
]nscnt)ed  the  words  *•  Greece  and  the  Archipelago."  A  genius,  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  pedestal,  supports  the  Russian  escutcheon  with  his  right  hand, 
and  in  his  left  nolds  a  javelin,  horse-tails,  and  banners,  bearing  a  crescent 
and  other  trophies  ;  in  the  distance  is  seen  a  Russian  ship  sinking  one  of  the 
Turkish  vessels.    The  way  in  which  the  countries  on  the  map  are  designated 

gr  colours,  serves  to  show  such  of  them  as  were  intended  to  foi-m  the  New 
recian  Imperial  Kingdom.  On  the  iiortH-west  the  map  begins  with  the 
territory  of  Ragusa,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Bay  of 
Venice,  passing  through  iSco/na,  Sophia,  Philipopolis,  oxidAdrianople,  to  the 
Black  Sea. 

•  Prom  this  line  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Morea,  the  mxp  is  coloured 
yellow,  as  are  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  those  of  the  Archipelago,  including 
Mytelene  and  Samos,  though  both  the  latter  are  by  geographers  appro- 
pnated  to  Asia.  To  the  westward,  a  small  part  of  Sicily  and  Naples  is 
coloured  green ;  and,  towards  the  east,  a  part  of  Natolia  is  bounded  by 
another  line,  beginning  a  little  to  the  north  of  Pendarachy  (before  Heracleai 
and  terminating  at  the  Bay  of  Syria.  This  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
islands  on  its  coast,  are  coloured  red,  as  also  Candia,  Lemnos,  and  three 
other  small  islands  in  the  vicinity. 

•  This  map---(wrote  Hatsber^,  Frederick's  minister,  to  the  Count,  who 
had  described  it  for  the  information  of  the  Cabinet) — ^this  map  is  as  valuable 
to  U8  as  the  knowledge  of  the  compact  of  partition.* 

•  So  remarkably  provident  were  the  plans  of  Catharine,  that  she  intended, 
irith  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  of  Austria,  to  form  two  great  im- 

tqIh  II.  MO.  in.  R  perial 
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Jefial  powers  in  Europe— M^  E<ut  aad  tfu  West.  **  The  Etnprets  (mM 
oseph,  when  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul)  has  great  pto« 
jects.  She  will  leave  Rome  to  me,  and  keep  Constantinople  for  herself,  ia 
order  to  restore  the  old  imperialities  of  the  East  and  the  West  This  wonkl 
do  very  well,  were  we  alone  the  rulers  of  the  worid.*** 

Some  interesting  and  amusing  particulars  arc  related  of  the  parsinx>Dy  of 
Frederick,  which  is  known  to  have  degenerated  in  the  latter  part  of  his  rtigm 
to  downright  avarice.  The  foUowing  reply  of  hb  Majesty  to  an  appticalioQ  k 
peculiarly  striking.  A  Cabinet  Minister  had  presented  a  memonal,  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  defray'  - .     ^      .  ^« - 

and  Frederick  wrote  on  f 
pas  Targent** 

In  taking  leave  of  these  Memoirs,  we  must  repeat  cor  strong  recommto* 
dation  of  them  to  the  historical  reader. 
Obras  Literarias  de  D.  F.  Martinez  de  la  Rosa.  Tomo  premer ; — PotHcat, 

Tomo  Tereero,  Poema  di  Zaragoza ;  Viuda  de  Padilla,  Tragedia ;  la  Nina 

€n  Coio,  la  Madre  en  la  moHara^  Comedia,  Paris. 
Thb  author  of  these  pleasing  volumes  is  already  known  b)r  his  dramatic  and 
lyrical  Essays,  and  also  by  his  services  as  deputy  and  minister  in  the  consti- 
tutional Cortez  of  Spain.  His  work  opens  with  a  didactic  poem,  in  four 
cantos,  lajringdown  the  general  rules  of  composition  and  versification  in  tbt 
difiPerent  kinds  of  poetry.  Beyond  the  harmony,  sweetness,  and  polish  of  the 
yerses,  which  bear  occasional  traits  of  the  ti*ue  Spanish  poetry,  this  poem 
has  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  general  classical  doctrines  contained 
in  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Horace,  and  Boileau.  It  has  neith^  episode,  nor 
origmal  disquisition,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all  is  tasteful  and  correct  Ili« 
notes,  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  volume,  contain  ample  and  weU 
arranged  notices  of  the  Peninsular  poetry,  some  of  which  might  be  taken 
as  separate  essays ;  and,  as  such,  are  worthy  the  perusal  of  all  who  wish 
for  a  correct  and  pleasing  picture  of  this  portion  of  Iberian  literatiu^ 

The  third  volume  contains  Essays  on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry ;  and,  with- 
out stating  his  motives  for  so  doing,  the  author  publishes  tiiem  previously  to 
the  appearance  of  the  second  volume,  which  is  to  contain  didactic  treatises 
on  the  epos,  tra^y,  and  comedy  of  Spain,  and  to  which  the  reader  is  fre- 
quently referred  in  the  first  volume.* 

The  author  has  happily  combined  the  ease  of  Sflva  in  verses  of  eleven  and 
•even  syUables,  rhymed  at  pleasure,  with  the  majestic  nature  of  the  narrar 
tive,  and  an  astonishing  succession  of  images.  The  poem  has  no  preten- 
tions to  a  profoundly  combined  plan,  but  is  full  of  force  and  interest  repr^ 
tenting  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  all  the  traits  of  the  most  exalted  pa- 
triotism. Almost  the  only  epic  medium  found  in  the  poem  is,  when  the 
spirit  of  RebolledOy  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Paia/ox,  appears  to  that  brave 
defender  of  the  besieged  city,  and  announces  to  him  that  his  glory,  with  that 
of  the  capital  of  Arragon,  will  be  founded  on  their  total  destruction,  which 
is  required  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  liberty  and  independence  of  Spain.  This 
incident,  though  not  very  original,  considerably  heightens  the  effect  of  the 
poem,  by  representing  the  heroes  as  fighting  with  the  certainty  of  defeat 
before  tliem.  Palafox  and  his  companions,  iSce  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans, 
have  devoted  themselves  to  their  coimtry ;  but  their  ruin  is  accompanied 
by  that  of  a  whole  city,  destined  as  a  propitiatory  offering  for  Spanish 
freedom.    Had  this  thought  been  further  developed,  it  would  have  furnished 

•  Since  this  notice  was  wriuen,  we  have  received  the  secood  volume  of  this  tuthoi't 
works,  containing  his  promised  Essays  on  the  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry  of  Spiuiu 
On  thiS;  however,  we  intend  to  speak  more  at  leDgtb  in  a  fatare  nambtr, 
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ftTAst  and  Ttried  plan ;  but  the  poem,  as  it  is,  must  undoubtedly  be  ranked 
among  the  best  detached  epics  or  which  Spain  can  boast.  The  beauty  oC 
the  verses  will  dhmp  insure  them  a  delighted  perusal ;  and  the  great  cele- 
br^  of  the  subject  ts  highly  interesting  to  national  pride. 

£a  Fhtda  de  PadiUa,  a  tragedy,  in  five  acts,  is  also  the  fruit  of  patriotie 
inspiration.  The  subject  is  tucen  from  that  interesting  epoch  m  Spanish 
history,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  principal  municipaUties,  wearied  by  the 
ambitxm  of  foreign  countries  and  the  usurpations  begun  by  Charles 
v.,  undertook  the  restoration  of  Spanish  linerty,  by  laying  the  first 
ibundations  of  a  moderate  monardiy  in  Eiurope.  Padilla,  the  head  of 
these  Comuneroe,  with  the  bravest  of  hb  comrades,  fell  in  &e  battle 
of  Viliaiar,  the  issue  of  which  confirmed  the  despotism  of  Charies  V. ; 
but  the  widow  of  Padilla  maintamed  an  obstinate  resistance  in  Toledo^ 
where  she  defended  hersdf  till  the  last  extremity,  and,  at  length,  fled 
to  Portugal  1  he  present  tragedy  turns  on  the  latest  efforts  msde  by 
the  widow ;  and  the  prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  piece,  from  Hut 
commencement  to  the  close,  is  victory  or  death.  The  heroine  falls  by 
her  own  hand,  seeing  herself  on  the  point  of  being  taken  by  the  royalut 
troops,  a  deviation  from  historical  accuracy,  which  \x\t  author  has  made,  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  representing  the  widow  as  surviving  in  peace  and 
obscurity  in  Portugal  Ilie  author  has  been  fiillv  sensible  of  the  difficulty 
of  producing  a  tragedy  d  VAlfieri,  In  his  preface  he  sa^s,  *  a  piece  without 
episode  or  mifidants,  with  few  monologues,  and  fewer  interventmrSt  is  the 
model  that  he  has  proposed  to  himsdfl  But  has  he  done  well  to  foUow  the 
example  of  Alfieri  so  ck>selv  ?  We  thmk  not,  and  particularly  as  the  nature 
ef  the  subijeot  and  the  end  for  which  it  was  destined — namely,  to  arouse  the 
national  spirit  against  Napoleon's  invasion,  was  susceptible  of,  nay,  required 
quite  another  plan  than  the  representation  of  a  woman's  isolated  woes. 
This  heroine  is  actuated  more  by  vengeance  than  by  patriotism ;  she  is  more 
passionate  than  enterprisinfr,  more  declamatory  than  active  in  the  support  of 
.great  designs.  Thus  the  Widow  qf  PadiUa,  without  any  plan  agamst  her 
enemies,  or  guarantee  for  ha  friends,  without  any  hop^  founded  on  8UO> 
eess,  is  merely  a  borrowed  personage,  whose  business  is  to  sustain  a  part  hi 
an  impassioned  dialogue,  with  exchunations  and  daring  phrases  so  agreeable 
to  an  audience  like  that  of  Cadiz,  familiariied  with  the  assaults  of  an  eneniy. 
After  having  appeared  at  Madrid,  it  was  performed  in  Cadis,  on  a  temp^ 
fsry  stage,  hastily  erected,  because  the  iHiUets  and  bombs  of  the  assailants 
Rsched  the  theatre.  But  why  were  not  the  great  principles  of  Kberty  that 
had  been  proclaimed  by  the  Comuneros,  and  were  then  anhnaling  the 
defenders  of  Cadiz,  developed  in  this  tragedy  ?  With  an  excessive  Maa^, 
the  author  tells  us,  that  the  immoderate  application  of  philosophy  and 
politics  have  done  much  iigury  to  modem  tragray ;  but,  even  admitting  the 
troth  of  this  assertion,  why  not  strive  to  make  a  moderate  use  of  these  two 
instruments,  mstead  of  avoiding  them  altogether  ?  This  tragedv  will  hardly 
Slurvive,  as  an  acting  piece,  under  any  other  circumstanoes  than  such  as 
called  it  forth;  though,  on  the  othar  hand,  by  the  lovers  of  beautifid 
verses,  will  always  be  read  with  delight  It  is  preceded  by  an  historical 
disquisition  on  the  war  of  the  Comuneros.  The  language  is  pure  and 
elegant,  though  occasionally  evincing  an  anxiety  for  display,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  new  turns  of  expression  more  cateulated  to  surprise  than  ddigfat 
the  ear. 

La  Niiia  eH  easa,  &c.  This  is  a  very  pretty  three  act  piece,  in  verse,  from 
which  a  vaudeville  has  been  formed  undor  the  title  of  LaJUie  k  la  maitom^  $t 
ift«»^  AM  6a4aad  played  at  Paris  with  great  aufittsflk   The  Spanish  ftea 
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is  full  of  vivacity,  grace,  wit,  and  a  tone  of  humorous  saUre  prertiling  in  all 
the  scenes.  Tlie  verses  are  excellent,  but  want  the  peculiar  charm  of  Mo- 
ratin,  in  blending  the  metrical  art  with  a  perfectly  natural  arrangement  of 
phrases.  B^ond  the  qualities  just  mentioned,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend 
it  to  particukur  notice,  either  in  the  characters  or  situations,  and  may  be 
considered  as  an  excdlent  satire  written  in  dialogue. 

Thhhald;  Episode  de  la  Ouerre  de  Ru»He,  Par  Madame  S.  Gay. 
4  vols.  Paris.  1828. 
Tbk  influence  of  a  single  mind,  and  the  manner  in  which  one  man's  wri- 
tings can  give  his  own  tone  to  contemporaries  and  successors,  was  never 
more  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Rousseau :  enough  of  romances  had 
appeared  before  his  time,  but  the  character  he  gave  was  exclusively  his  own  ; 
if  he  did  not  found  a  new  empire,  he  did  what  was  infinitely  more  difficulty 
he  entirely  remodelled  and  gave  new  laws  to  the  old.  He  first  did,  what 
80  many  have  since  attempted,  founded  his  interest  less  on  the  incidents 
than  the  feelings,  less  on  the  detail  of  events  than  the  passions  which 
excited,  and  the  sorrows  which  filled  his  heart  We  all  well  know  the 
extraordinary  success  of  his  works :  popularity  and  imitation  are,  at  least, 
strong  signs  of  an  author's  merit ;  po])ularity  may  and  does  sometimes  arise 
from  mere  personal  causes,  but  this  is  in  its  nature  temporary ;  imitation  is  a 
surer  test,  for  he  who  draws  the  enthusiast  host  after  him  has,  at  least,  the 
talent  of  exciting  that  enthusiasm.  Personal  causes  could  have  had  small 
influence  in  Rousseau's  case ;  he  had  ndther  riches  nor  power  ;  in  his  very 
onset  he  had  sown  the  serpent-teeth  of  anger  and  hatred,  and,  Cadmus-like,  he 
was  environed  with  armed  enemies.  His  very  writings,  often  profligate,  often 
exaggerated  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ridicule,  had  enough  in  themselves  to  have 
destroyed  an  ordinary  writer :  but  their  originality,  and  their  eloquence  had 
charms  too  new  to  be  resisted.  His  genius  was  like  gold,  often  debased,  oftea 
the  minister  of  evil  purpose,  but  pure  and  precious  still  in  itself.  Before  his 
time,  French  novels  might  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  old  fashioned, 
grandiloquent,  misnam^  romance ;  where  the  heroine  was  all  beauty,  and 
Oie  hero  all  bravery ;  and  all  the  six  volumes  wearying  alike :  and  the  light 
lively  tales  in  which  they  are  so  unrivalled,  very  mirrors  where  wiVs  diamond 
arrows  have  sketched  the  Cynthias  of  the  minute.  To  these,  the  author  o€ 
the  *  Eloise'  added  the  sentimental  novel;  and  since  then,  none  have  carried 
fWher  than  the  French,  the  metaphysics  of  sentiment  Paul  et  Virginie,, 
Adolphe,  Corinne,  Atala,  are  familiar  to  every  reader.  The  two  first  oT 
these  are  good  specimens  of  that  turn  for  exaggeration  which  is  a  national 
feature.  Paul  et  Virginie  show  that  new  scenery  does  as  much  for  a  ne^r 
book  as  for  a  new  play,  and  also  the  advantage  of  a  tragical  denouement ,' 
the  ennui  of  the  first  pages  is  forgotten  in  the  horror  of  the  few  lasC 
Adolphe  is,  to  our  judgment,  out  of  keeping ;  a  passion  so  violent  would  have 
forced  more  decision  from  the  most  wavering  character.  Of  Corinne  we 
must  speak  m  high  admiration ;  its  eloquent  passion,  its  graceful  sentimc&t, 
its  picturesque  descriptions,  are  poetry  of  the  first  order :  the  heroine's  por- 
trait is  a  mi^erpiece  of  imagination,  llie  Atala  of  Chateaubriand,  with  all 
its  defects,  is  a  well-drawn  picture.  We  have  heard  one  who  seimagination 
forces  him  to  be  a  poet,  while  his  judgment  makes  him  a  critic,  say,  '  in  anr 
other  language  Atala  would  have  .been  a  poem.*  It  would  be  very  diffictut 
to  decide  wherefore,  while  French  poetry  is  generally  like  a  firozen  stream,  it 
should  sometimes  partake  of  the  essence  of  the  fiery  lava  ^  this  would  bring 
jas  to  the  debateable  ground  of  where  prose  ends  and  poetry  begins,  and  had 
better,  therefore,  be  avoided*  Without  offering  a  jud^ent,  we  may  y^  ven- 
ture 
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tore  on  an  opinion.    Rousseau  was  the  first  who  gave  passion  a  language 
had  he  been  a  poet,  he  might  have  created  a  poetry  for  FVance :  but  many  were 
the  causes  to  prevent  this ;  poetry  was  a  thing  known,  spoken  and  judged  of 
in  Paris ;  it  had  its  golden  idols  to  whom  all  bent  the  loiee ;  it  had  its  laws 
which,  like  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  altered  not ;  and  the  bard  darine 
to  make  his  own  rules  would  have  been  a  poetical  Ishmael,  every  man's  hand 
would  have  heen  against  him  ^  and  he  would  have  had  to  ur^  perpetual  war- 
fare against  opinion,  and  that  m  a  capital  where  opinion  was  its  religion.    But 
the  great  obstacle  was  in  the  man's  own  mind ;  Rousseau  was  no  poet.    He 
had  the  warmth,  but  not  the  tenderness ;  the  fire  of  inspiration  had  touched 
his  hps,  but  there  the  earth-soil  still  darkened  ;  he  wanted  the  music  of 
Terse — that  charm  which  bids  it  linger,  we  know  not  why,  upon  the  ear ;  he 
wanted  the  high  unworldly  spirit,  the  delicate  purity,  that  mark  and  make  the 
poet     Be  this  as  it  may,  the  page  of  the  romance  has  been  to  French  litera- 
ture what  poetry  has  usually  been  elsewhere — ^the  annals  of  passionate  love 
and  deep  sorrow ;  sometimes  breathing  the  purest  spirit,  at  others  degenerat- 
ing into  coarse  voluptuousness,  and  exaggerated  sentimentality.    Internal 
dumges,  and  enlarged  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  have  of  late  years 
brought  with  them  their  usual  eff^ects.    The  wild  and  imaginative  German 
school  has  drawn  after  it  a  full  share  of  admirers  and  imitators ;  while  Sur 
Walter  Scott  has  scarcely  a  more  extended  empire  at  home  than  abroad.  Be- 
longing to  the  class  of  those  professing  to  be  his  followers,  is  the  Authoress 
Dowlx^ore  us.    Of  all  writers,  perhaps.  Sir  Watter  Scott  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  imitate.    There  is  no  individuality  that  identifies  the  author  with  his 
works,  no  singularity  of  style,  no  train  of  personal  feeling,  and  no  peculiar  vein 
of  thought,  whereon  the  copyist  might  ground  a  resemblance.    His  works  are 
actual  transcripts  of  the  scenes  they  describe ;  they  might  mostly  have  been 
written  by  different  hands ;  but  that  others,  like  himself,  are  not  to  be  found. 
We  think  we  might  defy  the  most  acute  critic  to  discover,  from  internal  evi- 
dence, that  "  Ivanhoe**  and  "  The  Antiquaiy"  were  by  the  same  author.    It 
18  not,  therefore,  so  very  discouraging  to  Madame  S.  Gay,  when  we  confess 
we  can  trace  no  resemblance  to  her  model    But  a  short  analysis  of  the  story 
would  be  the  best  comment  to  our  remarics : — ^Theobald  is  the  son  of  a  leader, 
who,  during  the  Revolution,  has  denounced  the  father  of  Leon,  a  fellow-scholar 
at  St  Cyr.    The  battle,  whkh  in  the  first  instance  takes  place  between  them» 
lays  the  foundation  of  a  most  intense  friendship.    They  are  taken  prisoners 
in  Russia,  sent  up  the  country,  where  Leon  loses  his  heart  while  teachinjg 
F^rench  to  the  daughter  of  his  host.    The  confiict  between  love  and  duty  is 
properly  severe ;  flight  is  his  only  resource,  in  attempting  which,  he  is,  to  all 
appearance,  drowned.    Afterwards,  Theobald  succeeds  in  escaping ;  and  his 
mX  act,  on  arriving  in  fVance,  is  to  seek  the  chateau  where  the  mother  and 
sister  of  his  firiend  reside  with  an  uncle,  to  inform  them  as  gently  as  possible 
of  their  loss.    He  is  mistaken  by  an  old  servant  for  Leon ;  the  news  of  the 
arrival  abruptly  reach  the  mother,  who  is  almost  in  a  dying  state ;  and  Theobaki 
is  installed  m  tne  castle  as  his  friend,  not  venturing  to  declare  the  truth,  lest 
the  consequences  should  be  fatal.    He  finds  the  unde  violently  prejudiced 
against  him,  on  account  of  his  father ;  the  sister,  to  whom  he  reveals  his 
secret,  very  pretty ;  and  what  with  the  fascination  of  her  society,  the  hope  of 
propitiating  the  uncle,  and  the  fear  of  the  mother*s  health,  he  lingers  on  in 
the  assumed  character.    At  last,  a  discovery  takes  place ;  he  is  thrown  into 
prison  as  an  impostor,  on  the  point  of  oeing  cashiered,  when  Leon  re- 
appears on  the  scene,  rescues  his  fiiend,  breaks  off  his  sister*s  marriage,  to 
frhich  she  had  only  consented  in  order  to  soften  the  general  resentment  But 
it  is  too  late:  Theobaki  dies  at  the  feet  of  Celinie— he  has  taken  poison  in 
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demir^iDdtbeloteihersaites.  We  forgot  to  nanlkm  that  Oe  pretty  Roniaa 
bad  ftniTed  in  France,  in  the  mite  of  a  prinoess,  and  her  manriage  wl&k  Laoo 
eonclodes  the  book. 

There  it  little  m  these  pa(^  to  call  for  strict  eritkami.  The  story  fi:eti 
intcrertinfc  daring  the  last  two  Tolnmes,  and  the  language  throoghoMt  ti 
gnicefal ;  and  the  following  short  extract  is  as  fair  a  spedmen  of  the  lone  of 
sentiment  as  we  can  find : — 

'  We  must  have  lost  those  we  love  ere  we  know  the  worth  of  the  faintest 
hope.  Who,  leant  beside  the  bed  of  death,  has  not  regretted  eren  those 
fearful  moments,  when  the  heart,  filled  with  iu  sinister  forebodings,  tremUet, 
becomes  almost  inspired  to  find,  or  rather,  to  wring  from  heaTen  that  auecomr 
which  alone  can  restore  the  dying  to  life  ?  A  miracle  only  can  svre — the 
miracle  is  expected.  In  the  strength  of  our  grief  we  bdieve  it  is  meriled; 
and  not  till  the  last  fatal  hour  desSroys  hope  for  erer,  do  we  fed  ttiat  hope 
alone  sustained  our  courage.* 

Monacologia,  Tabulii  ceneit  iUustrat€i,—LaMonacokgiat  o$iia  Detcrixione 
Metodica  de'  Pratt  di  Giovanni  Fitiqfilo,  dalla  Laiina  ndt  Haiiana 
FaveUa  recaia ;  Da  C,  B.  EridanitL  Dai  Tijd  PUantropicL 
This  is  a  witty,  little  brochure,  and  its  subject  is  Monachology.  The 
jeu  d'esprit  is  sustained  to  the  end  with  equal  humour  and  sarcastic  plajrfVil- 
ness.  It  is  altogether  of  trifling  extent— the  pages  being  <Nily  82  in  number, 
and  the  Latin  text  is  accompanied  by  an  Italian  translation.  The  descrip- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  LinnsBus,  of  ttie  different  species  which  constitute 
the  genus  Monachus,  or  Monk,  is  the  diief  point  for  attention— «Dd  the  wh<^ 
is  sportful,  yet  pungent.  Thank  God,  the  locust-tribe  has  long  since  passed 
away  from  this  land,  and  the  pure  and  natural  tide  of  a  refdnned  faith  has 
been  sufficient  to  bear  away  the  worse  than  Augean  filthmess  winch  ther 
left  behind ;  and,  although  the  brightness  of  the  current  was  then  obscured, 
the  pollution  was  only  of  momentary  duration — for  the  waters  of  piety  and 
reUgum  now  roll  on  in  pellucid  gentleness.  May  they  ever  so  continue —may 
no  sacrilegious  hand  dare  to  contaminate  their  brightness— may  the  rdigion 
of  the  land  be  as  changeless  and  lasting  as  the  land  which  it  blesse^l 

This  work  is  by  no  means  of  recent  date— it  has  been  known  siaee  the 
year  1782  as  a  continental  lampoon,  which  would  have  brought  down  on  the 
author's  head  the  fukninated  retaliation  of  the  Holy  Father  of  Rome,  had 
the  hapless  wight  been  discovered ;  as  it  is,  its  title  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Index  ^xpurgatorius,  and  the  faithful  are  thereby  warned  from  rubbing  their 
noses  against  its  brimstone  pages.  But  the  very  severity  with  whidi  the 
httle  pamphlet  has  been  visited,  is  evidence  of  the  hardness  of  the  bkm 
which  the  author  has  struck— and  a  blow  is  a  blow,  and  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  the  empurpled  Padre  of  the  seven-crowned  city.  The  satire,  however*  is 
well  merited,  for,  as  Dryden  somewhere  says,  on  a  similar  occasion*  "  it  is  a 
firuitful  age ;  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves,  and  it  is  but 
Jtist  they  should  reap  each  other  in  lampoons.*' 

Discoverers  love  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  their  expkuts  are  achieved 
—Newton,  Bacon,  Columbus,  have  done  so  before  him ;  and  our  friend 
Johannes  Physiophilus  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than  follow  to  excel* 
lent  an  example.  The  reader  shall  have  the  Latin  text— we  will  not  epoil 
the  Roman  brevity  by  translation. 

*  A  urea  hao  sententia  perculsus,  in  hominem  hominisque  diagnoein  atten* 
tus  indagavi,  species  varias  antropomorphas  cum  homifie  comparavi,  eft 
•oeet  inopinato  genus  novum  detexi,  quod  hominem*  entium  crealomm 
perfeetissunum,  cum  simia»  atuUisaimo  *"Mrw^fi«,  oomM^tat  aitliusv  tantomque 
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Mthim  lioffiinetn  inter  et  slmiam  repjleat :  monai^Tim  pato,  genus  humanam 
formam  mentiens,  quamvis  diversissimam  ab  homine.* 

The  characteristics  are  thus  ^ven : — 

'  Greous  Monachonim  fors  in  familias  tres,  seu  in  Monaehos  sarcopha- 
g08,  ichtfayophagos,  et  phytiphagos  distribuendum  ? 

'  Characteres  specierum  desumendi  a  capite,  pedibus,  ano,  cqcuHo,  vestitu* 

'  Caput  est  vel  jHlosuni,  vel  setosum,  yel  rasom ;  variat  capiUilio  hemi- 
sphaenco,  corolle  pilosa,  subcata,  mento  imberbi  yel  barbato. 

'  Pedes  calceati,  subcalceati,  nudi. 

'  CacoUus  aut  yersatilis,  aut  laxus,  ant  mobilis ;  et  dein  acnminatns,  in- 
fmidibuliformis,  cordatus,  brevis,  elongatus,  apice  truncato,  yel  subulato,  etc. 

*  Anus  nudus,  semitectus,  tectus. 

'  Vestitus.  Vestis  et  tunica,  in  qua  adnotetur  panni  species,  color,  et  an 
kta  ant  stricta. 

*  Scapulare  an  latum,  strictum,  pendulum,  ligatnm,  obtusum,  laticaudum. 
'  Collare  adsutum  tunicae,  latum,  rigidum,  nullum. 

'  Scutum,  seu  appendix  cueuUi,  pectoralis  et  dorsalis,  ejusqoe  figura, 

'  Maniea  aequaiis,  angustata,  larga,  saccosa. 

'  Pallium  longum,  breve,  plicatum,  aequde. 

'  Tegmenta  interiora,    Indusium,  interula,  etc. 

'  Cingulum  latum,  teres,  coriaceum,  laneum,  linteum,  nodosum,  etc. 

'  Obseryetur  porro :  clamor  seu  sonus,  an  mdodus  yel  ingratus,  cantana 
?d  orans,  gutturalis  vel  nasalis,  clamorosus  vel  murmurans,  flebilis  yd  hila* 
lis,  gruniens  vel  latrans,  etc. 

'  Incessus,  an  tardigradus,  festinanSr  ignayus,  durus,  etc. 

'  Habitus  totius  Monachi  num  austerus  vel  lascivus,  rusticus  yel  gracilis^ 
gmris  yd  levis,  modestus  yel  hypocrita,  etc. 

'  Mores ;  tempas  clamoris,  silentii,  probationis,  occupatio,  yietus  et  potus* 
odor,  locus  habitationis,  metamorphoses,  species  hybridae,  e.  g.  Servita  sep^ 
ientrionalis,  yarietates  sub  diverse  climate ;  addatur  historia  speciei,  ortu«» 
abolitionis,  et  differentiae  sexus.* 

The  same  strain  of  irony  is  continued  in  the  definition  and  description  i^- 

'BsTnnTio. — ^Animal  anthropomorphum ;  cucuUatum;  noctu  ejulaas; 
sitiens. 

*  Dbscriptio. — Corpus  Monachi  bipea,  erectum,  dorse  incunrato,  capite 
depresso,  semper  cucuUatum  et  undequaque  vestitum,  si  in  speciebus  qui- 
bosdam  caput,  pedes,  anum,  manusque  nudas  excipias.  Ceterum :  animal 
avarum,  foetidum,  immundum,  siticulosum,  iners,  inediam  potius  tolerans, 
qaam  laborem.  Oriente  occidenteque  sole,  praesertim  vero  noctu  congr^ 
gantur  Monadii,  et  uno  damitante  clamant  alii ;  ad  sonum  campanae  con^ 
commt  omnea :  incedunt  fere  semper  bini :  vesliuntur  lana ;  yivunt  e  rapina 
etquaestu;  mundum  sui  tantum  causa  oreatum  esse  praedicant:  coeunt 
dandestine,  nuptias  non  celebrant,  foetus  exponunt ;  in  propriam  speciem 
saeviunt,  et  hostem  ex  insidiis  aggrediuntiu-. 

*  Sexus  alter  a  mare  vix  differt,  nisi  capite  semper  velato ;  sed  Monacha 
nnmdior,  minus  sittculosa ;  e  domo,  quam  mundam  servat,  nunquam  pro- 
dit  Junior  ludibunda  omnia  arripit,  undequaque  circumspicit,  mares  nvAJr 
tando  salutat.  Adultior  et  anescens  mordax  et  maligna  evadit ;  irata  maxil- 
las  ore  hiante  exagitat  Monachae  vocatae  respondent  ave:  Data  venia, 
garriunt  promiscue :  tinniente  campana,  abrupto  sermone  obmutescunt 

*  DiFFBRBNTiA. — ^Homo  loquitur,  ratiocinatur,  yult.  Monachus,  mutus 
nonnunquam,  ratiocinio  et  voluntate  caret,  regitur  enim  tantum  arbitrio  su- 
periormn.    Hominis  caput  erectum. 

'  Os  homini  sublime  dedtt,  eodumque  tueri 
^  Jusait  et  ereetos  ad  aidera  tollere  yultus. 

«Moaadu 
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*  Monachi  caput  depressum,  oculis  in  terram  dejectis.  In  stidoM  vultuf 
panem  quaerit  nomo ;  Monachus  otiosus  saginatur.  Homo  inter  honunet 
habitat ;  Monachus  solitudinem  quaerit,  et  sese  abscondit,  lucifuga.  Unde 
patet :  Monachum  esse  genus  mammalium  distinctum  ab  homine,  medium 
inter  hominem  et  simiani,  huic  proximiorem,  a  qua  vix  non  voce  et  victni 
differt: — Simia  quam  simUis  turpissima  bestia  vobis. 

*  Clima. — Sponte  austrum,  coactus  septentrionem  versus  habitat.  In 
propagatione  speciei  Africam  monstrorum  leracem  superat. 

*  Usus.— Terrae  pondus  inutile.    Fruces  consumere  natL* 

Next  come  the  species,  seriatim,  with  plates  of  appropriate  specimens. 
The  following  are  the  distinct  species — *  Benedictinus,  Dommicanus,  Camal- 
dulensis,  Franciscanus,  Cappucinus,  Augustinus  discalceatus,  Trmitarius, 
Carmalita  calceatus,  CarmaJita  discalceatus,  Servita,  La  Trs^ipe,  Paulanus. 
From  these  we  select  the  characteristics  of  the  second  class,  and  this  will  be 
sufficient  for  ourselves  and  the  reader— -ex  uno  disce  omnes : — 

'  Monachus  dominicanus,  imberbis ;  capite  raso,  corolla  pilosa,  lata,  con- 
tinua ;  pedibus  calceatis  ;  ano  caligato ;  tunica  lanea  textiJi  alba,  loro,  tres 
digitos  lato,  cincta ;  cucullo  versatili,  versus  cervicem  gibboso,  margine  sin- 
nato,  ad  apicem  obtuse  truncato.  Appendice  cuculli,  seu  scuto  pectorali 
rotundato,  dorsali  acuminato,  cum  suturalongitudinali  utrumque  hoc  scutum 
dividente  ;  manicis  aequaltbus  latis,  replicatis ;  collari  albo,  quod  vix  apparet» 
cum  potissimum  mentum  crassum  et  adeps  durae  cervicis  in  truncum  cor- 
poris excurrat ;  in  lucem  prodiens  pallio  nigro  laneo  longo,  cum  cucullo 
scutoque  pectorali  et  dorsali  ni^o,  inferiorem  album  tegente,  induitur. 
Tegmentis  interioribus  albis  potissimum,  manica  intenilae  stricta,  infra 
latiorem  prominente. 

'  Fratres  laici,  pallio  destituti,  cucullum  et  scapulare  nigrum  nunquam 
deponunt 

*  Habitus  Monachi  Dominicani  hypocrita ;  incessus  lascivus ;  facies  per- 
iida.    Latrat  media  nocte,  voce  ingrata,  rauca. 

'  Eximio  olfactu  pollet,  vinum  et  haeresim  e  longinquo  odorat  £surit 
semper  polyphagus.  Juniores  fame  probantur.  Veterani,  relegata  omni 
cura  et  occupatione,  gulae  indulgent,  cibis  succulentis  nutriuntur,  molliter 
cubant,  tepide  quiescunt,  somnum  protrahunt,  et  ex  Suis  diaeta  curant,  ut 
esca  omms  in  adipem  transeat,  lardumque  adipiscantur.  Hinc  abdomen 
prolixum  passim  praeseferunt ;  senes  ventricosi  maximi  aestimantur.  Vir- 
ginitatis  sacrae  osores  in  venerem  vulgivagam  proni  ruunt 

'  Generi  humane,  et  sanae  rationi  infestisstma  species,  in  cujus  creatione 
non  se  jactavit  auctor  naturae.  Praedam  e  lon^nquo  speculatur,  et  indi- 
cantibus  aliis  concurrit,  earn  nisu  astuque  assequitur,  et  in  accensum  rogum 
compellit ;  dum  circumstans  Monachorum  sanguinem  et  mortem  anhelan- 
tium,  corona  miserae  praedae  cruciatibus  insultat,  sibit^ue  ululatu  hoirendo 
et  execrabili  latratu  applaudens,  spolia  inter  se  dividit  Crudelissimum 
omnium  inquisitorem  generalem  dicunt,  qui  obtutu  solo  enecat.  Pessimi  in 
Hispania,  Lusitania,  et  America  meridionali.  Sed  nee  nostrates  veneno 
carent,  lethales  si  in  clima  calidius  transportentur.  Versipelles  jam  albo 
jam  nigro  colore  vestitos,  voluit  natura,  ut  dubii  omnes  metuerentur  ab  om- 
nibus ;  ne  nimium  saevirent,  creator  beneficus  humano  ^neri  imperantes 
dedit,  qui  spedem  banc  aut  exterminent,  aut  excantationibus  innocuam 
reddant. 

'  Monacha  dominicana,  praeter  velum  nigrum  et  mores  candidiores,  non 
differtamare. 

'  Sequitur  M.  D.  leges  Dominici  Hispani,  qui  primus  in  genus  humanum» 
annuente  summo  Pontifioe,  igne  saeviit,  et  ne  deessent  yj\  rabiem  hanc  ex- 
terminatricem  propagarent,  seculo  XIII  ordinem  instituit  Monachorum  igne 
.  et  iaao  doctrinam  praedicantium.  *  Simbolum 
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'  Siuibdaiii  qpedei  cams  rabie  perculsis,  facem  accensam  praesefierens, 
tormenta,  rogum,  mortemque  minitans.* 

We  said,  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  that  the  evils  of  monachism 
had  passed  away  from  this  country,  but  let  us  not  for^t  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  the  evil  doings  of  a  Cathouc  priesthood  are  driving  the  inhabitants 
of  Irdand  to  an  insane  rebellion, — they  most  minutely  answer  this  part  of 
the  Dominican  characteristic ;  "  Generi  humano  et  sanae  rationi  infestissima 
mecies.**  Were  Ireland  only  ciu'sed  with  her  empty-mouthed,  shaUow-pated 
demagogues,  her  blustering  Cleons  of  democracy, — those  bellweathers  of 
faction  and  anarchy, — the  O'Connells,  the  Shiels,  and  the  Lawlesses,  (por- 
tentous name !)  the  matter,  indeed,  would  be  of  little  importance. 

Jamque  Saoerdotes,  primusque  Potidius  ibant. — ^Yet,  however  riotous 
may  now  be  that  sacred  oand  oi  most  venerable  personages, — ^however  much 
they  may  wallow  in  their  Bacchanalian  riot, — still  for  them  there  is  in  store 
the  strong  and  sinewy  arm  of  the  law,  and  it  will  be  found  sufficient  to  bas- 
tinado them  into  crouching  submission ;  and  this,  after  all,  will  be  no  diffi- 
eolt  matter,  for  cowardice  is  the  constitutional,  though  not  generic,  disease 
of  all  ruffians  and  boasters,  from  the  times  of  the  Captains  Thraso  and  Bobadil, 
to  these  degenershe  days  of  the  Shiels  and  O'Connells.  Time  was  when  an 
endemic  madness  raged  in  the  goodly  town  of  Birmingham,  and  under  the 

Eressure  of  the  disease,  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants  were  filled  with  shadowy 
iws,  and  suppositious  privileges,  and  other  '*  chimeras  dire,*'  which  had 
never  existed,  save  within  the  region  of  their  own  morbid  pericraniums ;  and 
the  inhabitants  chose  one  whom,  in  their  wisdom,  they  were  pleased  to  style 
a  legislatorial  attorney,  to  parliament  But  this  ingeniously-named  person, 
after  being  speedily  plucked  of  his  newly-invented  trappings  of  consequence, 
paid  the  penalty  of^  his  arrogance  in  a  prison.  Does  the  pride- bloa^ 
Potidius  of  the  Catholic  Association  remember  the  advice  given  in  the  de- 
lectable play  of  Greorge  Barnwell,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  worthy  appren- 
tice himself? — 

**  By  my  example,  learn  to  shun  my  fate : 
(How  wretched  is  the  man  who's  wise  too  late !) 
Ere  innocence,  and  fame,  and  life,  be  lost. 
Here  purchase  wisdom  cheaply,  at  my  cost!'* 
And  if  the  example  be  thrown  away,  it  is  our  prediction  that,  unless  he 
desist  from  his  present  course,  he  will  most  assuredly  be  made  a  pitiful 
example  of  the  punishment  awaiting  folly  and  vanity,  as  a  legal  scarecrow 
to  frighten  away  all  birds  as  mischievous  as  himself.    When  Ulysses  lost 
patience,  and  punished  Thyrsites,  the  bufiPoon,  it  was  with  a  rod  inflicted  on 
the  t)ack,  and  the  ignoble  punishment  was  exactly  fitted  to  the  ignoble  quality 
of  the  contemptible  victim. 

*  The  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  however,  are  goaded  to  phrenzy  by  a  class  of 
a^tators  much  more  important  than  those  whom  we  have  just  mentioned. 
We  allude  to  the  priesthood.  Theirs  is  an  influence  which  can  be  exercised  for 
good  or  for  evil.  In  the  celebrated  war  in  La  Vendee,  it  was  for  the  glorious 
cause  of  truth  and  legitimacy ;  and  in  Portugal,  at  this  moment,  it  is  lor  base 
usuxpation ;  in  Ireland,  the  hoodwinked  priesthood  has  truckled  to  a  strong 
lunged  boaster  and  mouther  of  unmeaning  words.  Unfortunately,  they  have 
•thus  made  their  election  for  the  evil  part.  While  Ireland  is  in  a  l>etter  condition 
than  she  ever  was,  they  have  been  the  filthy  screech-owls  to  sound  alarm  and 
dismay  into  her  ears.*    While  then:  religion  allows  them  to  hold  the  oon- 

*  See  '*  IreUod,  its  Evils  and  their  Remedies/'  by  Mr.  Sadler,  a  work  than  which  we 
k»ow  none  more  calculated  to  allay  doubt  and  despondency  on  the  subject  of  this  truly 
unfortunate  country :  doubly  unfortunatey  indeed,  in  that  her  aOTumod  friends  bav« 
I  out  her  very  worst  of  foes. 
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•dcoeef  of  an  ignorant  and  supeistiUom  nndtitade  in  tlNir1md0,1liiy 
•eruple  not  to  gratify  aU  their  venomous  malice  against  the  Protestant 
dergy,  and  are  not  ashamed  to  use  the  peasantry  as  the  mean  instrument 
of  their  insane  yengeance. 

The  Agitators  in  Ireland  will  not  wait  for  that  emaneipation  wfuch  wwM 
be  awarcfed  them  in  due  and  fitting  season ;  but  they  demand  it  with  arms  in 
their  hands.  The  fray  at  Ballinamore  was  the  first  act  of  open  rebellion : 
would  that  it  were  to  stand  as  a  single  and  isdated  instance  of  absurdity  and 
folly !  yet  there  a  priest  was  the  *'  dux  fiBictL**  '  Look,*  says  Mr.  Shiei, 
*  look  at  the  Catholic  priesthood !  Behold  the  flame  which  bursts  from  the 
altar !  Harken  to  the  voice  which  issues  from  the  sanctuaries  of  religion, 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  millions  who  bow  down  before  the  temple.  The 
mimsters  of  our  church  (so  far  from  denying,  I  proclaim  and  make  a  vaunt 
of  the  awful  fact)  have  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  population,  and 
array  and  lead  them  on.  Every  parish  in  Ireland  has  a  captain  at  its  head  1* 
Every  word  which  this  demagogue  utters  may  be  true,  and  important  for  hb 
cause ;  yet,  thanks  to  Providence,  enough  of  strength  remains  to  inffict  fit 
punishment  on  all  rebellious  and  blood-thirsty  men. 

Let,  however,  the  true  subjects  of  Ireland  take  courage.  Sedition  will  be 
repelled  by  firmness ;  rebellion  strangled  by  the  arm  of  feariess  resolution ; 
and  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  wiu,  it  is  hoped,  prove  more  than  m 
counterpoise  to  the  Catholic  Asst^iation  of  Ireland. 

Ragbor  Trikh  Statei,  ^     An  Examination  of  Three  Passages  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Ni^leon,  by  Denii  Davidov.    S^livanovsky.    Moscow. 

Mk.  Davxdov,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet,  commanded  a  squadron  of 
Hussars  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  1812,  and  was  the  first  among 
the  Russians  who  gave  the  idea  of  that  system  of  attack,  so  disastrous  to  tiie 
pi^nch  arms  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  object  of  the  present  work  is 
to  disprove  three  passages  occurring  in  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  (voL  iL 
pp.  98,  1 1 2,  and  119)  intimating  that,  during  the  campaign  at  Moscow,  not  a 
smgle  exjn-ess  was  intercepted,  not  a  convov  of  sick  taken*  nor  a  day  known 
to  pass  without  news  being  received  fi-om  Paris,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
French  army.  Mr.  D.  opposes  these  of  Napoleon  by  the  bulletins  of  the 
great  army  itself,  official  notes  of  the  Moniteur,  passages  from  the  worke 
of  Messrs.  de  Chambray  and  Vaudoncourt,  with  letters  from  the  Marshal 
Berthier,  and  other  documents,  copied  from  the  correspondence  taken  by 
the  enemy.  The  stj(le  of  this  pamphlet  is  uniformly  polite  and  dignified, 
and  worthy  of  the  high  character  of  the  author,  as  a  warrior  and  a  man  of 
learning.* 

Slgm  i  drugw  SHkhoivoremia,  ^.     Elegies  and  other  Poems,  by^ 

Dmitri  Glebov.    Semen.    Moscow.    1827. 
This  collection  consists  of  elegies,  ballads,  epistles,  romances,  and  smaller 
pieces,  many  of  which  are  translated  from  the  French  of  Bertin,  Legtmoi^ 
Millevoife,  and  others.    The  poet  is  evidently  a  writer  of  great  fedin^  and 
tenderness,  and  his  translations  are  generally  executed  with  talent  and  taate. 

PkUonU  JtuUn  PaMipomena  Armena,    Per  J.  Bapt  Aucher,  Vic.  Gen. 
Congr,  Mechitaristarum.    Venetiis,  1826. 

Mh.  J.  B.  AucHER,  of  the  Mechites  Congregation  at  Venice,  who  was  alreadj 
celebrated  for  his  edition  of  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius*  Chronioon, 
and  of  three  speeches  by  Philo  in  the  Armenian  version,  published  in  181^ 

•  Mr.  D.  is  one  of  the  most  distingoisbed  among  modern  Rasslaa  poets. 
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has  reoenfljr  rendered  fresh  serrice  to  oriental  literatnre,  by  a  Latin  editioii 
of  sereral  other  works  br  PhUo,  taken  from  the  Armenian  translation,  which 
in  the  fifth  century  was  ndthftilly  cofMed  from  the  Greek  original.  Mr.  Andier 
has  availed  himself  of  five  documents,  which  have  enaUed  him  to  produce  a 
very  perfect  work.  The  first,  called  Codex  A,  is  a  manuscript  on  parchment, 
written  for  King  Haitho  11.  m  1296,  by  the  royal  author  and  deacon  Basiliut, 
and  embraces  the  Armenian  translation  of  Philo*s  books  on  Genesis  and 
Fxodus,  together  with  the  esssiys  de  SacerdoUbus,  de  Ara^  de  decern  Oracul%$9 
de  Sampsone,  de  Jona,  de  visione  Abrceama,  de  Providentia  et  Animalibui, 
vita  Sapientum,  de  {PatriarchU,  de  Allegoria,  de  Vita  ContemplatM,  de 
Eeude.  Codex  B,  which  is  preserved  at  Constantinople,  was  written  In 
1296,  and  is,  in  some  parts,  supplementary  to  the  former.  The  third,  Codex 
0,  was  written  by  a  priest,  Vardan  probably,  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  Cod^x  D,  containmg  Philo's  fourth  book  on  the  Genesis,  wag 
written  in  the  last  century.  Codex  £  is  a  glossary  of  very  ancient  date^ 
whose  author,  according  to  Mr.  Aucher,  lived  before  Basilius  and  Yarham. 
It  is  jnindpally  filled  by  the  fcmr  Sermone^  on  the  Genesis.  Mr.  Aucher*e 
woric  is  unquestionably  an  important  one — not  only  highly  usefol  for  tiie 
critic  of  the  LXX.  Irat  also  contributing  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Armenian  tongue* 

PkiUppM,  G.  Dr.  No.  I.  Vertuch  einer  Daretellmg  dee  OeeoMehte  dM 
AngeUachiieehen  Rechte.    (Jottingen.    1825. 

No.  77.  Englische  Reichs  und  Rechtgeechichte  eeit  der 

Ankurtft  der  Normannen.    Enter  Band.    Berlin.  1827. 

Tbb  okl  Scandinavian  and  the  English  law  are  of  great  import  to  those  who 
study  the  histcnry  of  German  law,  and  vice  versA.  The  two  works  above 
named  treat  of  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  laws.  The  author, 
(who  had  already  written  a  dissertation  De  Anzlosaxonum  Re  Jodiciaria,) 
now  appointed  proiess<Nr  at  Bertin,  has  made  me  English  law  his  espe^al 
study,  ioA  has  even  come  over  to  England,  to  avail  himself  of  the  libra- 
ries and  manuscripts  in  London,  Oxford,  and  other  places.  He  fire- 
quently  deviates  firom  the  opinions  of  English  lawyers  and  historians,  but  he 
refers,  below  the  text,  to  tne  authorities  on  the  subject,  and  strengthens  his 
opinion  by  copious  extracts.  He  considers.  No.  I.,  the  bodand  (terra 
oodiciliaris)  as  constituting  a  kind  of  feudal  posseiaion  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  He  maintains,  p.  208,  against  Nicholson,  Bladistone,  and  Turner, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  cUd  not  know  the  institution  of  the  Jury,  since  the 
passages  reined  to  by  English  lawjrers  speak  only  of  compurgatores.  The 
first  instance  of  a  jury  occurs  in  WiUiam  the  Conqueror. 

No.  II.  contains  a  sketch  of  the  political  history  of  Enj^land  from  Williani 
the  (3onqu«ror  to  Henry  lU  and  a  survey  of  the  English  law  during  this 
park)d«  k)^pnning  with  the  first  law-books  to  Glanville.  The  author  has  also 
taken  notice  ^  the  Wel^  law.  Accordins  to  him,  the  current  opinion,  that, 
alter  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  the  An^o-Saxon  law  had  been  forthwith 
supplanted  by  the  Norman  law,  is  false.  From  a  manuscript  of  the  Britidi 
Museum,  which  contains  an  old  Latin  version  of  the  Leges  Gulielmi  Con- 
questoris,  he  shows,  y.  188,  that  Wilkins  took  up  into  bis  edition  a  more 
modem  translation,  which  becomes  evident  by  comparing  the  titles  of  the 
chapters  of  both  editiona  Our  author  shows  also,  occasionally,  whence 
those  laws  were  taken.  He  does  this  especially  with  regard  to  the  Leges 
Henrici  Primi,  where  the  variety  of  sources  from  which  the  writer  of  theee 
L^ges  has  drawn  is  truly  surprising.  We  risk  nothing  in  asserting  thattfaese 
two  little  vohunes  vill  prove  to  the  English  lawyer  vtrymgfidandintwwitingi 

On 
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On  this  occasion  we  may  remark,  that  the  article  on  Lingard*3  History  of 
England,  in  the  Berlin  Review,  in  which  fair  and  impartial  judgment  is  de- 
livered on  this  work,  is  written  by  Dr.  Philipps.  We  see  that  Philipps  con- 
cludes, from  some  passages  in  Nennius  Eulogium  Britannise,  that  it  was  not 
written  anno  620,  but  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century.  The  name  of 
Mercia  is  derived  from  Merc,  whence  also  Danimercia,  and  not  from  Marsh, 
as  lingard  says. 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  die  deutsche  Literatur.    Stutgard.    1827. 

Univbrsality  is,  according  to  the  author  of  this  work,  p.  63,  the  tendency 
of  our  times.  Before  the  school-boy  has  grounded  himsdf  well  in  one  spoC 
he  wishes  already  to  make  a  tour  over  the  whole  region  of  knowledge — he 
wants  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  ocean  of  literature  ;  multa  sed  non 
multum  is  the  device  of  our  age.  Hence  ev«ybody  knows  ati  immense  deal 
of  trifles— of  generalities — and  collects  a  multitude  of  scraps  of  every  science ; 
but  those  who  possess  solid,  profound  knowledge,  are  few,  extremely  few,  in 
number.  The  public  is  inundated  with  a  swarm  of  books  every  season, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  trash  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
and  are  washed  away  by  the  tide  of  fashion.  Every  year,  some  man  of 
towering  genius  ought  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the  culprits  in  literature,  and 
give  sentence  on  those  who  have  committed  high  treason  against  the  muses, 
or  who  are  only  guilty  of  some  peccadilloes  against  the  heavenly  daughters. 

But  it  ought  to  be  a  man  of  towering  genius,  or. he  might  (U>  more  harm 
than  good.  He  m\frht  vilify  men  who  are  bright  constellations  on  the  horizon 
of  our  literature,  vituperate  splendid  productions,  and  draw  a  false  picture 
altogether  of  the  state  of  literature,  either  from  a  bias  of  his  mind,  or  from  a 
deficiency  of  his  own  talents.  The  author  of  this  work  on  German  literature, 
who,  after  some  introductory  chapters  on  nationality,  and  the  influence  of 
foreign  literature  in  Germany,  describes,  in  eight  grand  chapters,  its  present 
state  with  regard  to  religion,  philosophy,  history,  state,  education,  nature,  the 
arts,  and  criticisms,  handles  in  general,  we  allow,  his  subject  with  great  in- 
eenuity  and  acuteness ;  his  style  is  spirited  and  l>old,  and  he  exposes  the 
foibles  of  Grerman  literature,  or  points  out  its  merits  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances, most  triumphantly.  We  have  read  his  work  throughout  wtth  great 
interest,  although  we  frequently  cannot  coincide  with  his  views.  But  his 
.criticism  on  Goethe  excited  in  us  a  disagreeable  surprise,  and  a  pamful 
feeling,  because  its  acrimony  and  vehemence  are  altogether  unju8tifial)le. 
.We  give  the  following  passa^  merely  for  their  curiosity.  The  admirers  of 
the  venerable  Goethe  can  only  smile  at  such  ferocious  attacks : — 
•  •  The  admiration  which  Goethe  deserves  has  degenerated,  as  this  generally 
happens  in  Germany,  into  a  blind  adoration.  There  hardly  rises  a  li^ht 
amongst  us  without  dazzling  the  people  so  that  they  can  see  nothing 
but  glitter  and  splendour.  Is  any  one  rich  ? — ^we  give  him,  immediately, 
•credit  for  ever3rthing.  The  Germans  had,  in  their  wanderings  into  the  holy 
Jand  of  g[ood  taste,  more  than  one  golden  calf.  Goethe  has  received  all 
that  admiration  could  possibly  offer  him.  They  considered  him  as  the 
perfection  of  a  poet,  and  to  resolve  the  problem  of  his  appearance  was 
thought  to  be  identical  with  resolving  the  problem  of  all  poetry.  They  call 
him,  with  a  characteristic  uniformity,  the  king  of  poets,  to  denote  in  him  the 
principle  of  legitimacy — the  highest  authority,  which  draws  only  upon  itsel£ 
He  is,  to  them,  the  perfect  incarnation  of  poetry,  law,  king,  messias,  god,  in 
all  subjects  of  poetry.  The  believers  were  not  a  little  strengthened  in  iheir 
ilevotion,  by  the  approbation  of  him  who  was  thus  worshipped,  by  his  taking 
those  praises  as  if  it  couW  not  be  otherwise,  and  confirming  them  with  airs 
.of  layour  and  grace,  by  his  praising  again  those  who  jHraised  him,  and  by 

wearing 
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wearing  tbe  royal  crown,  which  had  been  offered  to  him.  with  impoglng 
confidence,  and  not  without  an  wr  of  majesty.  Goethe  was  pleased,  like  the 
god  of  Homer,  with  the  fat  fragrances  of  the  altars,  and  smiled  when  the 
world  were  praising  him. 

*  But  Goethe  knows  best,  that  the  trees  do  not  grow  up  into  heaven.  Faust 
becomes  the  servant  of  his  poodle.  Power  changes  into  weakness,  if  it  passes 
its  natural  boundaries.  We  cannot  see  the  fire  any  more  on  acconnt  of  the 
frankincense ;  and,  on  account  of  the  many  orders,  no  more  the  hearts  which 
they  cover. 

'  The  blind  worshippers  of  €k>ethe  form  an  estaMshed  church,  which  has 
its  pope,  its  fiEUhers  or  the  church,  its  scholastics,  and  its  councils.  There 
are  naturally,  also,  dissenters.  But  this  church  is,  as  every  established  churek, 
blind  and  fanatic,  assuming  unlimited  authority,  and  treatin;^  as  heretics 
those  who  deny  this  authority.  This  is  bad,  and  excites  obstmate  oontrar 
diction ;  but  it  is  natural  Those  people  believe  the  infallibility  of  their 
master,  his.  monopoly  in  poetry,  his  legitimacy ;  and  this  faith  is  grounded  oa 
their  agreeing,  in  opinion  and  sentiment,  with  Gk>ethe. 

'  Groethe  is  a  practical  poet ;  he  is,  in  poetry,  what  the  English  are  in  their 
manufactures — extremely  simple,  neat,  convenient,  and  durable.  He  has 
done  in  German  literature  what  Wedgewood  did  among  the  English  manu- 
facturers. He  has,  hke  the  English,  a  naturally  economical,  noble  taste, 
acquired  by  good  sense/  &c.  &c. 

'  Goethe  mis  followed  all  the  fashions  of  his  age,  and  appropriated  to  hhx^ 
self  all  its  contradictions.  He  idways  swam,  like  cork,  with  the  stream,  and 
on  its  surface. 

'  You  may  find  the  perfection  of  the  ban  ton  of  modem  life  in  Goethe.  He 
displays,  with  the  charms  of  his  talents,  all  the  external  proprietv  of  people 
of  autuity — ^the  gay  mask  of  society,  the  insinuating,  delicate,  hvpocritical 
malice — the  aqua  toffana,  which  runs,  as  cold  blood,  throughthe  body  of  the 
fashionable  workL  He  forms  a  school  of  social  accomplishments — of  refined 
manners.  But,  under  this  smooth,  pleasing  mask,  lurks  a  refined  epicurism, 
sensuality,  and  love  of  pleasures,  which  is  Ignoble,  although  it  may  be 
refined,*  %cc.  &c. 

'  His  poems  are  the  flower,  the  tip-top  of  the  materialism  of  our  age ;  his 
talent  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  fabrication,*  &c.  &c. 

'  Groethe  domineered  over  his  age,  b^  accommodating  himself  to  it.  But, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  been  a  shitting,  locative,  and  destructive,  revolu- 
tionizing, and  protesting  spirit,  thus,  also,  it  has  mirrored  itself  in  Goethe. 
Goethe  is  the  universal lieir  of  all  the  moral  revolutions  of  our  age,  as  Napo- 
leon has  been  the  universal  heir  of  aU  the  political  revolutions.*  &c.  &c. 

These  specimens  of  criticism  on  Goethe  mav  suffice  to  bear  us  out  in  what 
we  said  in  reference  to  them.  There  cannot  he  a  more  mistaken  notion  than 
that  Goethe  accommodated  himself  to  the  fashions  of  his  age.  On  the  con^ 
trary,  he  used  to  fling  away  whatever  was  bolstered  up  by  fashion.  He 
always  struck  a  new  path :  by  his  •  Werther,'  as  well  as  his  *  Goetz  von 
Berhchingen,'  by  his  *  Wilhelm  Meister,*  not  less  than  in  •  Faust*  But 
every  age  will  claim  him,  because  he  is  true  to  nature,  and  nature  is  the  same 
in  aU  a^es. 

Of  Schiller  our  author  says  :— 

•  He  describes^  eveiywhere.  man  in  his  highest  moral  beauty  and  subli- 
nuty,*  &c.  &C.  'We  possess  great  poets,  but  none  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  unite  the  interests  ofvirtue  and  poetry.  No  description  of  virtue  has  ever 
been  more  poetical — ^no  poet  ever  more  virtuous.* 

Of  the  present  dramatic  literature  in  Germany,  he  speaks  almost  in  the 
following  terms  :«-* 

'The 
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*  The  comedy  imitates  the  French  Httle  intriguing  plays  and  vaude^illea. 
The  tragedies  are  either  tiresome,  pompous,  or  homble.  Tiresome  are  tbt 
philosopnical  and  political  morality  pieces,  where  Schiller  or  Alfieri  are 
imitated.  Pompous  are  the  tragedies  with  horses,  military  parades,  gaudy 
decorations  and  costumes.  Horrible  the  fatality  plays,  where  the  n>eotator'8 
hair  stands  on  end«  and  where  the  voluptuousness  of  cruelty  is  excited,*  Sec.  fcc 

But  dramatic  literature  is  now  rather  flagging  everywhere. 

Struensee,  a  tragedy,  by  Michael  Beer.  1828. 
J)$r  Sieg  de9  GlauoenSt  an  historical  drama*  by  Johann  Schon.  ]8£a. 
Among  the  recent  dramatic  productions  of  Germany  the  above  two  TVage- 
dies  have  exdted  much  attention  l)y  their  literary  merit.  The  first  of 
these  pieoes  is  by  Michael  Beer,  a  young  poet,  already  very  favourably 
known  to  the  public  by  his  one-act  tragedy  of  the  "  Paria.**  The  sul^ 
Jeet  is  taken  from  a  very  recent  period  of  the  history  of  Denmark,  uid 
among  the  dramatis  personae  is  the  unfortunate  Caroline  Matilda,  whose 
character  is  beautifully  touched,  and  exhibits  many  traits  of  female  ex- 
cellenee;  yet  that  of  the  queen  mother,  Juliana  Maria,  displays  far 
greater  talent  on  the  part  of  the  authcnr,  for  the  crafty,  intriguing  old 
princess  is  delineated  with  a  force  and  naturalness  that  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired.  The  second  pieoe,  the  authcnr  of  which  calls  himself  Johann 
Schon, — ^probably  a  pseudon^pi, — is  founded  on  the  events  conneeted 
with  the  mtroduction  of  Christianity  into  Bohemia.  Although  by  no  means 
free  from  defects,  it  possesses  beauties  that  amply  redeem  them,  par* 
ticularly  ^eat  melody  of  language,  strikingly  poetical  passages  and  ideas, 
able  discrimination  oif  character,  and  sustained  interest  of  plot.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  the  Aitter  would  be  improved  by  being  sim- 
I^fied,  and  pruned  of  some  of  the  personages  and  incidents  that  at  present 
orowd  it,  and  which  give  it  too  much  the  air  of  a  jm^  de  f^ectade. 

In  Marts  di  Georgia  Canning,  CanH,  di  J,  A,  Rarnncu    1  vol.  4to. 

Thb  custom  of  writing  epithalamia  or  epicedial  contributions,  so  common 
in  former  days,  has  been  long  since  exploded,  and  we  think  most  justly. 
Those  fordial  compliments  psud  to  supposed  merit  by  would-be-poets,  could 
not  excite  or  interest,  generally,  either  the  reader  or  the  poet  himself;  and, 
therefore,  the  pieces  which  were  written  on  those  occasions,  for  the  most 
part,  died  as  they  deserved,  unnoticed.  There  are,  however,  some  men  whose 
loss  may  certainly  inspire  a  poet ;  and  although  we  are  no  favourers  of  the 
policy  and  system  adopted  by  Mr.  Canning,  certain  it  is  that  he  has  many 
Iriends — more  particularly  among  foreigners;  for  the  foreigner,  who  is 
generally  a  keen  Liberal,  seldom  knows  anything  of  the  real  state  of  our 
politics,  and  is  thus  the  more  easily  caught  by  the  glitter  of  honour. 

Passing  by  politics,  however,  our  purpose  in  mentioning  this  poem  is 
purely  literary.  The  subject  has  not  failed  to  inspire  Signor  Eavma,  and 
we  think  that  we  speak  within  the  boundaries  of  truth,  when  we  call  this 
little  poem  one  of  tne  noblest  productions  of  Modem  Italy.  It  consists  of 
four  cantos,  in  Dante's  metre  and  style.  It  speaks  highly  to  the  honour  of 
the  poet,  that  he  has  known  how  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  new  mannar,  not 
giving  a  flattering  history  of  the  life  and  miracle*  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
without  being  stimulated  by  any  other  motive  but  the  admiration  which  he 
entertains  of  his  hero's  character.  It  speaks  very  ill,  indeed,  for  all  Mr. 
Canning's  admirers,  that  none  have  as  yet  taken  any  notice  of  this  splendkL 
monument  erected  to  his  memory.  Perhaps  some  may  have  been  deterred 
from  reading  the  poem,  by  a  letter  addressed  by  Signor  Ravina  to  Count 

Perro, 
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Ferro,  towhomthepoemisdedieafttd^  whidi  lettor  we  ftdnit  mi^t  as  well 
have  been  spared — ^b^cause  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  poem  or  its  subject : 
because  some  opinions  are  advaoced  in  it  which  somia  extravagant  and 
inld  to  many  readers;  and  because  few  English  care  about  the  sub- 
jects therein  brought  under  ooDsideratioiL  Yet,  for  omrselTes,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  overlook  the  occasion  anwtttingly  taken  by  the  poet  to  state  to 
the  public  his  pohtical  opinions.  It  is  also  possible,  that  the  ^iffif^ilty 
irhidi  one  who  does  not  tnoroughly  know  Italian  must  find  in  understandt- 
ing  Signor  Ravma*s  poem,  has  prevented  many  from  reading  it,  howevergreatly 
it  deserves  their  attention.  Some  of  Signor  Ravina*s  countrymen  may  find 
&u]t  with  his  style  for  being  too  dose  an  imitation  of  Daniels,  which  has  led 
him  to  write  a  few  inharmonious  verses,  to  use  certun  antiquated  phrases 
and  words,  to  force  himself  into  twisted,  hard,  and  intricate  constructions ; 
but  the  l>eauties  amply  compensate  for  these  faults.  We  shall  here  give  a 
ipedmen  of  this  poem ;  we  confess,  indeed*  that  our  translation  is  hurried 
and  insufficient,  but  want  of  space  prevents  us  from  inserting  the  original, 
sod  we  shall  not  be  sorry  to  drive  our  readers  to  the  poem  iUelf,  that  they 
nay  see  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  our  praises.  Our  speaimea  is  but 
a  uutft  one, — it  is  from  the  opening  of  the  second  Canto* 

SwxsT  emanation  of  eternal  love. 

Which  ligl^  ttm  son,  and  beams  in  ev*iy  star. 

And  fills  creation  with  its  vital  heati 

Thou  on  the  deep  tumoitoous  horror  8inil*d, 

And  o*er  the  dan  abyss  triumphant  flew 

The  swift  and  iparkbig  wheels  of  countless  woridi. 

Then — quickening  thy  ixmnty  with  thy  love-> 

Of  all  tne  beauty  sprung  finom  that  dark  mass. 

When  thou  wouklst  oaU  the  flow*r,  man  o*er  it  roM, 

And,  as  he  ffax*d  enamour^  oq  the  lidbl. 

Seemed  the  hi§^  monarch  of  the  new-boorn  splMras* 

Thou  gavest  him  the  dements,  thereon 

To  fbimd  his  kingty  throne,  and  he  o*er  all 

Created  beings  rode ;  great,  vet  vrith  humUed  pridi^ 

He  gases  on  the  skies,  the  clustered  stars 

He  numbers,  and  prescribes  the  meaaur'd  patlia. 

Thro*  which  the  errant  comets  run  their  ooorta; 

And,  since  his  lofty  front  thou  didst  not  bow 

Beneath  a  servile  yoke,  in  manly  pride 

He  stands,  and  kx>ks  vrith  head  erect  to  he8V*a« 

Youchsaf  d  by  thee  as  an  eternal  pledge 

Of  his  odestial  origin,  the  sign 

Upon  his  open  forehead  is  imprest 

Then  wherefore  doth  he  suffer,  that  defae'd 

And  stain'd  with  servile  stamp,  should  ever  be 

The  lofty  beauty  of  his  form  divine  ? 

Or  why  should  oft  such  infamy  surmoont 

The  god-like  race,  that  prostrate  it  should  lie 

Trod  in  the  dust,  nor  murmur  at  its  doom  ? 

When  thou  hadst  deigri'd  to  animate  this  frame 

With  thine  eternal  radiance,  their  pow*r 

Implanted  in  us  never-dyin^  fires ; 

And  was  not  the  pure  breath  we  thus  iinhib*d 

A  scintillation  of  that  blooming  form. 

That  in  its  sacred  splendour,  thro*  all  time. 

Endures  unchaDg*a?  And,  holy  Liberty! 

With 
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With  life  itsdf  coeval,  art  not  thoa 
A  leaf  ev*n  from  the  same  seed  as  om"  soul. 
And  is  not  he  a  villain  who  degrades  thee? 
O,  who,  with  thee  adom'd,  would  only  wear 
Thy  wreath  to  hide  his  baseness,  and  thus  turn 
Its  verdant  halo  to  a  gloomy  shade ! 

Serie  di  Quindici  Contomi  air  Opera  Don  Giovanm,  4^.    Composti  da 

Rodolfo  Lohbauer.    Stuttgart    Fifteen  outline  Designs  to  Mozart*s  Don 

Giovanni. 
Mozart's  Don  Giovanni  is  as  fine  a  master-piece  of  the  musical  art  as 
Goettie*s  Fiust,  or  a  drama  of  Shakspeare  in  that  of  poetry.  It  is,  indeed, 
replete  with  the  poetry  of  music,  depicting  passion  and  emotion  in  all  their 
changes,  and  toudiing  our  feelings  in  a  manner  absolutely  irresistible. 
WheUier  the  feeling  to  be  depicted  be  gay  or  sombre,  sensual  or  spiritual, — 
whether  it  be  love  or  envy,  ndelity  or  perfidy,  forgiveness  or  revenge,  mirth 
or  despair, — the  expression  is  uniformly  true  to  the  sentiment ;  the  sounds 
are  the  spontaneous  echo  of  the  heart  Such  a  production  is  worthy  of  beinff 
illustrated  by  the  pencil :  yet  the  undertaking  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  bol(^ 
if  not  desperate,  one ;  for  so  exceedingly  difficult  is  it  to  embody  in  another 
form  those  ideas  and  feelings  which  are  already  so  felicitously  and  inimitably 
expressed,  that  it  is  rash  to 'provoke  a  comparison  with  them  in  any  shape. 
It  IS  for  this  reason  that  grapnic  soi-disant  illustrations  of  the  works  of  emi- 
nent poets  so  seldom  satisfy  the  intelligent  reader,  much  less  the  enthusiagtic 
admirer  of  theur  genius.  For  those  who  can  best  appreciate  and  relish  • 
Mozart*s  excellencies,  the  artist  has  {Nrobably  contribute  nothing  that  can 
give  an  additional  zest  to  their  enjo3nBient,  except  it  be  the  homage  thus 
offered  to  his  talents ;  yet  M.  Lohbauer  has  certainly  produced  a  series  of 
spirited  scenes,  and  has  selected  his  subjects  with  great  judgment,  notwith- 
standing that  he  has  omitted  some  necessary  to  the  stoiy.  He  seems 
thoroughly  to  comprehend  the  design  of  the  piece,  and  the  characters  of  the 
personages  introduced  into  it  His  general  composition  too  is  excellent ; 
and  the  scenery,  whether  as  regards  landsc^  or  its  architectural  accesso- 
ries, bears  the  impress  of  nationalitjr ;  but  in  the  drawing  of  his  figures  he 
is  not  always  so  successful.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  possesses  the 
most  essential  requisites  for  an  artist — ^that  talent  and  imagination,  which 
industry  cannot, supply;  while  his  deficiencies  are  merely  such  as  mature 
study  and  application  will  enable  him  to  overcome. 

Two  of  the  best  subjects  are  Nos.  5  &  12 :  the  former,  which  represents 
Zerlina*s  wedding,  is  an  exceedingly  lively  scene  of  rural  festivity,  and  the 
various  groups  are  excellently  arranged ;  the  other  shows  us  Lepc^o  in  the 
churchyard,  quaking  with  fear  as  he  ventures  to  address  ttie  statue  of  the 
governor,  while  his  master  is  maliciously  ei\joying  his  terror. 

This  is,  we  believe,  the  artist's  first  publication,  and,  if  so,  we  have  to 
congratulate  both  him  and  the  admirers  of  the  graphic  art  on  such  a  suc- 
cessful debdt 

Los  Saknoi  ntAevamente  traduzidos  al  Castellano,  For  D.  G.  Carvajal,  &c 
&c.  Madrid,  4  vols. 
Los  Libros  Poeticos  de  la  Santa  Bihlia.  2  vols.  Madrid. 
Thbsb  two  publications,  though  appearing  at  widely  different  intorals,  form 
but  one  work,  comprising  a  consecutive  arrangement  of  all  the  poetic  books 
and  passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Dr.  Carvajal  originally  un- 
dertook only  the  Psalms,  at  which  he  laboured  during  several  years ;  for  his 
object  was  to  give  not  onl;^  a  poetic,  and,  in  some  sort,  parapmiLstic  version 
of  those  sacred  books,  wluch  m  itself  was  a  laborious  tfl«k,  but  to  afibrd  also 
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%  literal  trtndatioii  (notwithfttaadii^  the  gi^  number  of  sueh  wlMi  had 
preceded  him),  supported  by  numerous  illustrations  of  the  text,  in  notes  and 
learned  commentanes  on  the  most  controverted  passages.  Encoura^^  by 
the  success  of  his  version  of  the  Psalms,  Dr.  C.  has  continued  his  labours, 
oo  the  same  plan,  through  the  other  poetic  books  of  the  Bible ;  and,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  iuite^  which  is  the  sixth  of  his  work,  he  gives  us  all  the 
short  canticles,  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  the  fugitive  pieces  in  the  sacred  writinjgs, 
with  a  part  of  the  longer  poems,  l)eginning  with  the  book  of  Lamentation 
from  Jeremiah.  '  If,\say8  the  learned  Doctor, '  we  open  the  second  part  of 
our  work  by  a  version  of  this  book,  and  not  by  the  prophecies  of  David, 
which,  it  may  seem,  should  have  preceded  it,  it  is  not  so  much  for  its  pro- 
portionate l^igth  to  the  collection  of  canticles  contained  in  the  same  volume, 
as  for  its  accordance  with  the  present  calamitous  state  of  Spain.*  There  is 
a  profound  sentiment  of  patriotic  melancholy  in  this  explanation,  the  expres- 
sion of  which,  in  a  volume  printed  by  authority,  cannot  but  surprise  us.  It 
is  true  that  neither  the  inquisition,  nor  the  ecclesiastical  otnsorship,  which  are 
alwajTs  more  suspicious  man  the  civil  jurisdiction,  but  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Castile,  has  permitted  the  printing  of  Dr.  Carvajal's  work,  notwithstuid- 
ing  the  manoBuvres  of  the  monks,  who  condemned  the  book,  l)ecause 
the  Pope^s  name  was  not  mentioned  a  single  time  in  so  very  lon^  a 
volume.  Dr.  C,  though  supported  by  the  authority  of  the  council,  yet  feehog 
the  fiill  weight  of  monastic  opposition,  secured  the  favour  of  the  Cardind 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  further  addressed  a  letter  to  tiie  Pi^>e,  with  a 
copy  of  his  work.  His  Holiness  returned  a  very  flattering  answer,  particu- 
lariy  noticing  two  circumstances  caloulaled  to  impose  silence  on  the  tanatics. 
*Jkmum  quidem  hoc,"  says  the  Pontiff,  *  tanta  pre$ertim  cum  reverenHte 
HudHque  tn  no9  tui  test^UxUione  nobi9  oblaium  grcUo  ammo  accepimMAsf 
sad  li^  a<i^,  *  Rhtd  vera  nobis  vaide  placuit  quod  vemaculo  gentU  huB 
usus  $ermone  commentaria  ilia  apatribaa  atque  a  theologis  sumpta  contra 
<K  miierrimia  prcBMertim  his  iemporibus  novatores  increduliquee  homines 
/adunt  versioni  tua  adders  non  omnissisti  prout  ecclesia  sanciaqus  h€sc 
sedes  vehementer  opted  summoque  studio  commendcU:  Dr.  C.  hastened  to 
print  these  documents  at  the  head  of  his  version,  and  they  form  its  free  pass* 
port  into  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  this  work  Spanish  literature  may  be 
justly  proud,  since  in  it  we  find  this  threefold  merit — a  versification  belong- 
ing to  the  golden  age  of  Castilian  poetry — a  language  the  purest  and  most 
free  from  Gallicisms— and,  finally,  a  variety  of  p^inent  remarks  on  the  de- 
vek>pment  of  scriptural  beauties,  with  an  abundance  of  biblical  erudition, 
equally  interesting  to  the  theologian  and  literary  amateur. 

Arte  de  Ver  en  las  Bellas  Artes,  ^,  1  vol.  4to.  Madrid* 
At  no  very  remote  period,  Spain  could  boast  of  being  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished nations  in  the  cultivation  of  the  fine  arts — ^we  allude  to  the  time  of 
Charles  HI.    This  monarch  was  the  liberal  patron  of  many  native  and 
foreign  artists,  and  among  the  latter  the  painter  and  philosopher  Menz  occu- 

e'es  an  iwnourable  station  by  his  pictures  and  his  writings.  Living  at  Rome 
i  enjoyed  the  intimate  conversation  of  the  most  celebrated  professors,  among 
others,  of  the  architect  Milena.  From  tins  intimac^r  originated  some  highly  im- 
portai^ssays  on  critieism,  and  the  just  appreciation  of  the  old  masterpieces, 
aad  the  works  of  modem  artists  of  eveiy  school  The  work  translated  by 
Senor  Lean  Bermudez  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  productions. 
The  author  displays  great  stores  of  knowledge,  while  discussing  the  four 
principsd  divisions  of  ^  sculpture,  painting,  architecture,  and  en^aving,  and 
tays  down  the  best  rules  for  jud^^  of  works  of  art.  The  Spanish  transla- 
tion  has  been  executed  by  a  scientific  acbolac  already  advantageously  known . 
yoL.  II.  KG,  III*  a  by 
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by  his  Taloable  *  Diedonario  de  losorofeaorei  de  hi  heUoM  arUt  en  EtpaMa^* 
and  various  other  writings  on  art,  all  of  acknowledged  merit  In  the  present 
Volume,  he  has  added  copious  original  notes,  explanatory  of  the  technical 
terms  in  these  four  branches  of  art,  and  rendering  them  perfectly  intelligible 
eren  to  the  uninitiated.  He  also  gives  biographical  notices  on  several  foreign 
artists  mentioned  in  the  body  of  tne  work.  This  valuable  work  was  under- 
taken principally  with  the  view  of  explaining  the  beauties  of  the  precious 
collection  of  paintings  in  the  Royal  Museum  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid.  ^  The 
collection  was  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charies  V.,  continued  without 
iRtemiption  to  the  time  of  Charles  VI.,  and  the  reigning  monarch  has  had 
them  arranged  with  suitable  care,  and  placed  in  the  depdt  fixed  for  the  re- 
ception of  ^1  the  works  of  art  spread  among  the  various  roysd  palaces  and 
seats.  Notwithstanding  the  losses  consequent  on  the  wars  and  troubles  of 
the  Peninsula,  this  collection  is  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  in  Europe,  con- 
taining some  of  the  best  productions  of  the  German,  Flemish,  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  schools^  Neither  the  translation  before  us,  nor  the  notes  of  the 
translator,  rdate  directly  to  the  pictures  in  the  Madrid  Museum  ;  but  both 
the  work  and  the  commentaries,  founded  on  philosophy  and  the  study  of 
nature,  on  the  infollible  precepts  of  the  art,  sound  criticism  and  the  true  mode 
of  judging  in  the  arts,  present  a  body  of  science  applicable  to  all  the  produc- 
tions of  ut,  and  conscKjuently  of  umversal  utility. 

Almattak  voor  het  Sekoone  em  Ooede,  voor  1638.    Te  Amsterdam,  b^ 

Beijerinok. 
Iif  talrine  up  this  specimen  of  the  Dutch  annuals,  we  regret  that  it  is  the 
fint  that  has  fallen  into  our  hands,  and  that,  consequently,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  our  readers  any  account  of  what  Holland  has  accomplished  in 
this  minor  department  of  literature.  The  very  mention  of  a  Dutch  pocket- 
book  will,  doubtless,  excite  a  smile  from  many ;  and  yet  publications  of  this 
kind  issued  from  the  press  of  Amsterdam  long  before  we  ourselves  thought 
of  adopting  them.  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  as  well  that  so  far  from 
expecting  any  thing  very  brilliant  or  striking  in  such  a  visitant  from  our 
Batavian  neighbours,  we  are  rather  astonished  that  any  of  the  race  should 
be  found  among  them,  especially  as  they  may  be  deemed  to  be  altogether 
literary  luxuries.  In  external  appearance  the  volume  l)efore  us  is  not  very 
pmossessin^,  yet  its  want  of  ornament  may  be  esteemed  emblematic  of 
l>utch  frugabty :  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  sadly  deficient  in  that 
emhof^mnt  which  is  considered  to  be  so  indispensable  an  ingredient  in 
Dutch  beauty,  it  being  of  very  slender  proportions.  With  regard  to  its 
mphic  embellishments,  they  are  but  few ;  and,  if  not  absolutely  bad,  far 
mm  interesting  as  to  subject  and  execution,  at  the  same  time  full  as  good 
at  what  we  are  accustom^  to  meet  with  in  the  generality  of  (German  pocket* 
books.  The  best  plate  is,  indisputably,  the  portrait  of  Margareta  von  Kal- 
slogen,  wluch  must  be  allowed  to  be  an  exception  to  the  alK)ve  remark,  both 
as  being  neatly  enmved,  and  as  presenting  us  with  the  likeness — ^if  the 
portrait  be  not  merely  ideal — of  a  patriotic  female,  whose  intrepidity  and  pre- 
ssDee  of  mind  preserved  her  husl>and  and  some  of  his  party  from  detectioa 
in  a  most  critical  moment.  Hiere  is  but  a  single  tale,  entitled  De  Onnoozelew 
the  subject  of  which  turns  upon  a  young  man*s  feigning  idiocy  in  order  to 
obtain  admission  into  the  family  ^f  a  village  pastor,  of  whose  daughter  he 
is  enamoured,  and  this  he  effects  by  oausmg  it  to  appear  that  his  friends 
wish  to  provide  him  for  such  a  retirement.  The  consequence  of  the  scheme 
may  be  divined ;  but  the  narrative  itself  is  not  so  good  as  the  idea,  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  skilful  writer,  might  have  been  wrought  up  with  consklerable 
eflbot    The  <»thtr  prose  pieoes  are  Httle  note  than  mere  aaeodotes»  and  are 
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infinior  to  the  po«Hod  ccmtenf«  of  ffie  Tolume,  aKhongh,  even  among  these, 
fliere  are  too  manj  translations  and  imrtations.  There  are,  however,  one  or 
two  little  poems,  such  as  Het  Bab,  by  Von  Loghem ;  Am  den  Oceaan, 

aMeijcr ;  Dicktorl^k  CMuk,  by  Klijn ;  and  a  fra^ent  by  Bruin,  entitled 
Amsterdamsche  Whtteraoond,  that  merit  commendation.  The  first-men- 
tkmed  of  these  is  distinguished  by  the  easy  playfulness  and  variety  of  its 
Tcrsifieation,  and  the  latter  is  interesting  as  a  chaxactenstic  picture  of  Dutch 
manners  and  habits  at  the  present  day. 

Later  from  a  cdebrated  Profeisor  and  Philologist  qf  Copenhagen  on  the 
21 9t  volume  of  the  ArchtBologia. 

Copenhagen^  July  12,  1828. 
Dear  Sir. 
AlTHOiToa  the  subject  of  this  letter  he  pretty  diflferent  from  our  usual  topics 
Of  correspondence,  yet,  knowing  your  erudition  and  love  of  truth  and  science, 
I  hope  you  will  not  be  displeased  at  seeing  my  opinion  of  such  a  matter  as 
this.  Some  days  ago,  I  got  a  sight  of  the  2 1st  volume  of  the  London  Ar- 
phaologia,  or  Miscellaneous  Tracts  relating  to  Antiquity,  published  last  year. 
By  running  through  the  table  of  contents,  I  was  particularly  attracted  by 
two  papers  of  Mr.  Hamper,  containing  explanations  of  two  Runic  inscrip- 
tions, the  one  on  a  gold  ring  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the 
other  on  a  jasper  ring  belonging  to  Mr.  Cumberland.  In  the  Antigrariske 
Ahnaler  (Copenhagen,  1820,  vol.  iii.)  there  is  an  Essay  explanatory  of 
flie  first-mentioned  mscription,  by  Professor  F.  Magnusen,  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  author,  originally  written  in  Latin,  and  published  by  the  An- 
tiquarian Society  ot  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  with  great  elegance,  1820.  This 
treatise  (I  speak  of  the  Danish,  as  later  and  more  complete)  is  certainly  not 
Mtisfactory,  nor  did  it  satisfy  the  learned  author  himself;  for,  in  speakmff  of 
mother  ring,  bearing  nearly  the  same  inscription,  and  proposing  the  reading 
of  it,  he  very  modesOy  concludes  thus,  (page  349) : — "Whether  these  words 
belong  to  the  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Saxon,  or  other  languages,  I  cannot  determine." 
Of  course,  seeing  a  new  explanation  published  in  England  seven  years  later, 
I  expected  some  new  discovery,  some  step  at  least  towards  extrication  from 
Ihose  puzzling  difficulties;  but  how  greatly  was  I  disappointed  in  the 
papers  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Hamper  has  quoted  neither  the  Danish 
nor  the  Latin  dissertation  of  Professor  Ma^usen,  nor  the  curious  work  of 
Mr.  W.  C.  Grimm  on  German  Runes,  published  at  Gottingen,  1821,  nor  any 
oGier  Danish  or  German  author  on  this  matter ;  but,  contented  with  his  own 
knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  he  declares  the  inscription  to  be  a  most 
ridiculous  sort  of  spell  in  that  langua^,  and  gravely  explains  it  as  such, 
tflhough,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  a  very  different  tongue,  so  that  not  a  word, 
nor  even  a  single  syllable,  is  right  in  the  reading  and  explanation  he  proposes, 
tliis  the  author  himself,  or  anybody  else,  may  convince  himself  of,  without 
even  knowing  much  of  the  Anglo-Saxon;  for,  1.  If  the  cross,  as  the  author 
itates,  be  the  mark  of  beginning  or  end,  which  on  a  ling  is  equivalent,  you 
must  begin  the  reading  from  that  mark,  or  it  must  evidently  be  false.  Now 
dor  author  passes  by  the  first  nine  letters,  and  begins  with  the  tenth,  and 
afterwards  transposing  those  first  nine  letters,  he  throws  them  into  the 
middle'  of  the  inscription :  of  course  his  reading  is  disturbed  and  false.  2.  In 
an  inscription  of  merely  thirty  letters,  distinctly  and  accurately  executed,  you 
cannot  reasonably  suppose  entirely  different  figures  to  represent  the  very 
tame  sound,  especial^  if  the  alphabets  existing  of  that  kind  of  writing  assign 
different  powers  to  those  characters !  Now  our  author  has  taken  two  figuresT 
ftir  G,  two  for  E,  two  for  0,  nay  three  for  D ;  of  course  his  reading  is  evi- 
dently emmeoos.    3.  Tbe  king,  being  of  gold,  and  pretty  fine  workmane^p* 
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and,  consequently,  made  fbr  a  chief  of  some  distinction,  by  an  artist  of  eon* 
siderable  skill  for  his  time ;  moreover,  the  inscription  consisting  merely  of 
three  words, — for  there  are  only  three  distinctions  marked  on  the  other  ring 
quoted  in  Drake's  Eboracum,  which  our  author  himself  considers  as  a  clue 
of  great  importance,  you  cannot  possibly  admit  two  or  three  blunders  in 
every  word,  as  you  might,  perhaps,  on  a  monument  in  a  country  church- 
yardl,  over  some  shoemaker  or  tailor  of  the  common  people ;  especially  as 
there  is  another  similar  monument,  bearing  almost  the  very  same  inscription. 
Now  Mr.  Hamper,  after  having  begun  the  reading,  transposed  the  words, 
and  fixed  the  power  of  the  letters  most  arbitrarily,  has  still  found  himself 
obliged  to  insert  three  letters,  throw  away  one,  and  chan^  the  power  of  one, 
occurring  twice,  however,  in  his  two  first  words  of  the  mscription,  in  order 
to  make  it  look  like  Anglo-Saxon.    Of  course,  it  is  certainly  not  Anglo- 
Saxon.    4.  The  most  curious  circumstance  is  stiU,  peiiiaps,  that  the  reading 
thus  violently  extorted  by  our  author,  but  not  really  existing  on  the  ring,  is 
not  Anglo-Saxon,  any  more  than  this  letter  is  Anglo-Saxon ;  for,  besides  the 
preposition  on,  there  b  not  a  word  of  true  Anglo-Saxon  in  it,  and  that  on  is 
cut  out  of  the  middle  of  one  of  the  three  words,  and  composed  of  letters, 
which,  probably,  neither  signify  o  nor  n,  nor  even  belong  to  one  syllable  I 
If  the  author  would  have  us  believe  it  to  be  Anglo-Saxon,  he  ought,  I  think, 
to  have  referred  to  some  grammar,  where  such  forms  are  proved ;  to  some 
dictionary,  where  those  words  are  recorded,  or  to  some  other  monuments 
or  passages  of  known  An^lo-Saxon  books,  where  such  expressions  occur ; 
but  he  has  not  troubled  himself  the  least  about  any  proof  of  the  justness  or 
accuracy  of  the  words  he  has  formed.    The  only  thing  of  probabUity  in  his 
explanation  is  a  quotation  from  Drake's  Eboracum  (1736),  *'  whose  reveries,'* 
he  says,  *'  shall  be  thrown  into  a  note."    The  passage  quoted  contains  the 
learned  Swedish  minister's,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Serenius,  idea  of  this  inscription. 
He  was  not  able  to  make  out  more  than  one  word,  which  he  read  Glaata- 
ponto,  (it  should  be  Glasta-pontol,)  and  which  he  thought  had  some  refer- 
ence to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.    This  seems  to  be  pretty  correct,  though, 
according  to  most  of  the  alphabets,  it  ought  to  be  Glteitce-pontol.    As  the 
word  pontol,  however,  is  not  Anglo-Saxon,  I  suppose  the  inscription  to  be 
of  a  more  ancient  date ;  for  instance,  about  the  time  of  the  Saxon  war  and 
conquest,  and  the  language  to  be  Welsh  or  ancient  British.    It  woidd  be 
interesting,  indeed,  on  this  occasion,  to  know  the  early  history  of  Glaston- 
bury, whidi,  perhaps,  you  may  supply,  being  so  much  nearer.    As  to  the 
rest,  it  is  certainly  to  the  Welsh  scholars  we  must  look  for  the  true  explana- 
tion of  these  curious  monuments.      From  dictionaries  alone,  without  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  ancient  British  and  living  Welsh,  it  will  scarcely 
ever  be  found  out,  the  structure  of  that  language  behag  so  veiY  singular,  in 
changing  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  and  the  orthography  having  under- 
gone several  vast  alterations  at  different  times,  even  some  of  the  letters  having 
changed  figures.    The  inscription  on  the  golden  ring,  for  instance,  might  be 
read, — ^iSrcriuflt  criurivon  (or  criuripon)  GlsBstsepontol,  and  the  first  word 
might  be  a  compound  of  Welsh  o^r,  acies,  prselium,  and  creuled,  cruenta,  con- 
tracted like  the  EngMshpcut  for  passed;  the  second  word  might  be  another  com- 
pound of  the  same  sylliable,  creu,  which  is  derived  from  crau,  blood ;  imd 
the  last  word  might  be  thought  to  contain  the  Welsh  pont,  a  liridffe.    But 
the  character  here  taken  for  c  is  sometimes  used  as  the  vowel  y,  which,  of 
course,  changes  the  reading  very  consklerably. 

The  explanation  of  the  inscription  on  the  jasper-ring,  which  Is  in  the  same 
character,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  same  language  as  that  on  the  goldea 
one,  also  presents  some  very  strange  phenomena.  1.  The  author  has  not 
thought  right  to  give  us  any  drawing,  nor  so  much  as  the  dimensions,  or  the 
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least  description  of  the  rin^,  how  it  is  made,  whether  the  letters  are  relieved 
or  engraved,  whether  the  dots  or  marks  of  distinction  between  the  words  are 
clear  and  sure,  and  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  letters,  or  not  Nor  do 
we  obtain  the  least  information  of  these  curious  things  from  the  perfectly- 
tiseless  dissertation  on  the  Runic  Jasper-ring,  by  Mr.  Pr.  Dottce,  following 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Hamper ;  so  that  one  must  think  neither  of  these 
gentlemen  have  ever  seen  the  ring,  and,  consequently,  the  accuracy  of  the 
inscription,  if  not  the  real  existence  of  the  ring,  must  appear  doubtfid. 
2.The  same  letters  as  you  see  on  the  gold  ring,  are  here  read  quite  otherwise; 
for  example,  one  and  the  same  character  that  is  read  there  N  is  here  E ; 
another  is  A  on  the  former,  O  on  this  ;  the  N  of  the  golden  ring  is  here  P ; 
nay,  one  that  was  taken  for  O  on  the  former  is  tore  declared  to  t>e  F. 
But  how  the  letters  have  come  to  change  power  in  such  a  singular 
manner  from  page  26  to  117  of  the -same  volume,  the  author  has  not  oeen 
pleased  to  inform  us.  I  know  not  whether  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Douce's 
dissertation  does  not  contain  a  hint  to  the  explication  of  this  mystery. 
It  runs  thus : — **  The  explanation  of  the  inscription  on  Mr.  Cumberland's 
Runic  ring,  which  has  been  presented  to  the  Society  (of  London  Antiquaries) 
by  its  truly  learned  member  (Mr.  Hamper)  is  in  all  respects  so  lucid  and  sa- 
hsfactory,  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  could  have  fallen  on  its  accuracy  and 
propriety  (!) ;  but  it  will  be  no  small  Ratification  to  that  gentleman  to  learn 
that,  jyreviously  to  the  application  which  he  received  on  the  subject,  a  copy 
Of  the  inscription  on  the  ring  had  l)een  conveyed  to  Professor  Finn  Magnusen/^ 
at  Copenhagen  ;  and  that  this  gentleman  na$  reduced  the  inscription  to  pr^ 
dsehf  the  same  words,  the  parties  differing  only  in  one  letter,  wnere  the  ad- 
vantage is  evidently  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Hampler."  But  certainly  one  would 
think  tome  spell  had  occasioned  Mr.  Hamper's  now  reading  the  letters 
<pite  otherwise  than  before.  Mr.  Douce,  it  is  true,  explains  it  otherwise,  in- 
timating that  Mr.  Hamper  had  now  found  a  clue  to  the  words  (meaning  t?ie 
letters)  of  the  inscription  in  the  Cotton  Library  of  Manuscripts ;  but  Mr. 
Hamper  honestly  declares  it  is  that  alphabet  engraved  in  Hickes,  Hb.  H.,  and 
quoted  also  on  account  of  the  golden  rmgjpage  26.  Be  this  as  it  may,  justice 
•  requires  me  to  observe,  that  Professor  Fmn  Magnusen  merely  agrees  with 
our  author  in  the  reading  of  the  inscription,  but  has  not  meddled  the  least  with 
the  transforming  it  into  the  fictitious  Anglo-Saxon,  or  with  the  explanation 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hamper,  although  he  thought  the  two  first  Knes  looked 
somewhat  like  the  Dano- Saxon.  "Qui  linguae  hsecce  verba  adscribenda 
siint/om  non  decemere  audeo,  quamvis  duo  priores  liness  Dano-Saxonico 
idiomati  cognatce  appareant,'*  are  his  own  expressions,  alle^  by  Mr. 
Douce,  p.  120.  Our  author  tells  us  that  this  inscription  is  less  difficult  than 
most  other  reliques  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  it  is  a  Dano-Saxon  amulet 
against  the  plague,  which  he  reads  wonderfully  well  :— 

Eryri  uf  mol 

yri  uri  wol 

wles  te  pote  nol. 
But  afterwards  he  most  unluckily  translates  it  into  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
Anglo-Saxon;  this  he  renders  again  into  Latin;  nay,  even  (to  show  he  is  a 
poet)  into  English  verse.  As  to  nis  Dano-Saxon  text,  he  does  not  explain  a 
single  word  of  it,  nor  is  there  one  syllable  of  Danish  in  it,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  discover;  and,  as  to  his  Anglo-Saxon  translation,  I  shall  merdy  analyze 
one  word  of  it,  viz.  yri,  in  the  text.  This  he  translates  ara,  which,  again,  he 
renders  into  Latin  by  remitte  (nostram  pestem),  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  dra 
tt,io  reality,  the  imperfect  of  drian,  honorare,  and  consequently  ought  to  be 

*  The  text  luis  Magnaren  I 
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rendered  honora  (nosiram  pesUm)/  which  is. a  most  ridiouleus  phraif, 
hut,  very  happily,  not  at  all  existing  in  the  inscription.  If  you  look  at  the 
legend  itself,  as  exhibited  pretty  correctly,  I  think,  here  above,  you  will 
easily  discover  that  it  is  neither  Anglo-Saxon  nor  Dano-Saxon,  but,  in  all 
probability,  the  very  same  inscription  as  on  the  golden  ring,  and  on  the  ripg 
quoted  from  Drake's  Ehoracum,  with  some  smiul  variations,  being,  perhaps, 
merely  dialects  of  the  same  words  ;  so  that  each  of  these  three  lines  corre- 
sponds with  one  of  the  words  on  the  other  rings.  The  first  word,  Eruri,  is 
purely  Welsh,  and  even  the  appellation  of  a  mountainous  tract  of  North 
Wales.  As  I  showed  Professor  F.  Magnusen  the  article  Eryri,  in  Richards's 
Welsh  Dictionary,  he  was  struck  with  another  word  close  by,  viz.  Eryraij 
an  eagle-stone,  and  thought  the  jasper  of  the  ring  mi^ht  possibly  be  such  an 
eagle-stone.  But,  if  the  representation  of  the  inscription,  exhibited  pa^e  1 1 7, 
be  correct,  there  is  a  distinction  between  these  syllaliles,  thus, "  Kry-ri,*' 
which  would  make  one  imagine  that  it  were  two  distinct  words,  and  the  last 
a  form  of  rhi,  a  prince,  a  lord.  As  to  the  word  tool,  which  is,  in  reality,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  expression  for  plague,  it  may  also,  in  Welsh,  be  a  form  of  mo/, 
or  perhaps  of  mawl^  praise,  or  moel,  a  hill,  for  instance,  y  Voel,  the  hilL  I  do 
not  at  all  pretend  to  determine  any  of  the  words,  which  I  most  wiUin^^ly  leave  to 
the  Welsh  antiquaries  to  explain ;  I  merely  think  I  have  discoverea  the  true 
language  of  these  monuments,  as  also  most  likely  of  the  Bracteates  and  the 
lost  Gold- horn  of  Copenhagen.  If,  however,  I  should  be  mistaken  in  this,  I 
hope  1  have  discovered,  at  least,  that  Mr.  Hamper*s  explanations  are  just  as 
j;ood  as  none. 

Having  once  begun  to  criticize  the  21st  volume  of  the  Archseologia,  I  beg 
your  permission  to  add  a  few  words  about  another  very  insignificant  paper  in 
lU  viz.  the  13th,  on  the  word  Masi,  by  John  Brucb,  Esq.  This  author  dis* 
tmguishes  between  the  mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  he  derives 
from  the  Latin  missa,  and  mas,  in  the  words  Christmas*  Candlemas,  LammoM^ 
&o.  which  he  deduces  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  massse,  as  if  this  were  not  ex- 
actly the  same  word  ajs our  Danish messe,  Latin  missa  !  "No, for  1  believe," 
says  he,  page  115,  *'  the  Knglish  is  the  only  language  in  which  these  com- 
pound words  exist.**  I  am  astonished  to  see  how  httle  the  antiquaries  of  ^ 
liondon  know  of  the  ancient  languages  of  the  north,  as  well  as  of  the  modem, 
to  admit  such  a  paper  into  their  coUection,  and  how  careless  the  author  must 
have  been  not  to  look  into  some  pocket  dictionary  of  any  of  these  languages 
before  he  presented  his  paper  to  the  society.  He  might  then  easily  hav^ 
found,  for  example,  that  Candlemas  is  called,  in  Icelandic,  KyndUmessa/voL 
Danish  Kyndelmisse,  in  Swedish  KyndeUmassa,  in  Dutch  Ltchtmis,  and  in 
German  Lichtmesse,  Of  course  the  composition  used  in  all  the  kindred 
lan^uagbs  of  the  Gothic  stock,  as  well  as  m  Anglo-Saxon ;  nor  is  the  com- 

Sosition  limited  to  this  word  alone :  the  Icelan&n,  for  instance,  say  also 
lagnusmessa,  Petersmessa,  Falsmessa,  Jonsmessa,  Sec.  &c. 
I  have  the  honour  to  remam,  dear  Sir, 

Your  sincere  Friend, 

DANITt, 
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CHORIS. 

liOuis  Choris  was  bom  of  German  parents,  on  the  22nd  March,  1795,  tt 
Yekatfirinoslaff  in  Russia.  Even  while  at  school  at  Kharkoff,  he  evinced 
considerable  taste  for  drawing,  and  his  skill  in  portrait  painting  was  sur- 
prisins^.  Thus  qualified,  he  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  celebrated  bota- 
nist. Baron  de  luberstein,  in  his  journey  to  Mount  Caucasus,  in  1813.  M. 
Choris  designed  the  plants  which  illustrate  the  Flora  Caucasiana.  In  1814 
he  was  elected  memoer  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  on  board  the  Rurik,  a  vessel  fitted  out  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Count  de  Romanzoff,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world, 
under  the  command  of  Otto  von  Kotzebue,  son  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
that  name.  In  this  voyage  he  made  drawings  which  give  a  very  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  savage  inhabitants  of  America,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Southern  Ocean.  Upon  his  arrival  in  France,  in  1819,  after  a  voyage  of 
four  years,  he  was  very  warmly  received  b)r  the  most  distinguished  iavanU 
of  the  capital,  proceedmg  to  give  lithographic  copies  of  the  (vawings  he  had 
made,  by  which  means  none  of  their  originality  is  lost. 

He  has  published,  1st,  Voyage  pittoresqiie  autour  du  Monde^  offircmt  da 
portraiU  de  sauvages  dAmerique,  ctAsie,  dAfrique^  et  des  Isles  du  grand 
Ocean,  leurs  armeSf  habillemenstparures,  utensiles,  canots,  pirogues,  maison$, 
danses  et  musique,  des ^ay sages,  et  des  vues  maritimes,  mamm\f?res  et  oiseau», 
4iplusieurs  objets  dhistoire  naturelle,  accompanied  with  descriptions  by  the 
Baron  Cuvier  and  M.  Ad.  Chamisso  ;  he  also  added  les  cr&nes  hjumain$, 
with  observations  by  Br.  Gall,  &c.,  22  livraisons  in  folio,  1821  to  1823. 
Truth,  nature,  and  originality,  pervade  all  his  drawings,  so  as  to  siuprise 
even  those  who  are  most  accustomed  to  observe  such  works. 

Nor  are  the  descriptions  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  less  interesting  than 
the  designs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  feeble  drawings  which  embel- 
lished the  voyages  and  travels  of  the  seventh  century,  rraresented  the 
•avages  in  all  their  natural  deformity ;  while,  in  the  beautiful  editions  of 
Cook,  Bougainville,  and  other  discoverers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  each 
inhabitant  of  Otaheite  is  painted  as  an  Apollo,  a  Hercules,  a  Venus,  or  a 
Diana.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  induced  men  thus  to  flatter  ces 
oxmables  en/ants  de  la  nature.  No  one  appears  to  us  so  entirely  to  have 
destroyed  this  mania  as  M.  Choris :  he  has  happily  seized  the  characteristic 
of  their  physiognomy.  The  pale  face,  the  wild  look,  the  frequently  noble 
figure,  with  a  hagprd  countenance,  and  vacant  eye,  expressive  neither  of 
joy  nor  sorrow.  The  very  flatness  of  the  nose  adds  to  this  uxuntelligencc, 
wtuch  is  still  more  increased  by  that  emblem  of  gross  appetite— a  large 
mouth,  and  an  obtuse  facial  angle. 

He  also  published,  2dly,  Vues  et  paysages  des  rigUms  iquinoctiaies,  re- 
cuexllies  dtms  un  voyage  autour  du  Monde,  24  plates  in  folio,  1826.  This 
forms  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  work.  He  also  announced  a  *  Receuil 
deT^tes  et  Costumes  des  Habitans  de  la  Russie,  avec  des  vues  de  montCaur 
case  et  ses  Environs.'  This  work,  however,  which  would  have  formed 
eighteen  parts,  condostingof  fifty  plates,  has  not  appeared. 

In  1827,  M.  Chons  left  France  with  the  intention  of  traversinjf  the^eater 

rt  of  America,  bednning  at  Mexico.  Aflar  touching  at  vanous  islands 
the  West  Indies,  he  reached  Cuba;  thence  he  passed  to  New  Orleana, 
and  thus  arrived  on  the  borders  of  Mexico,  where  he  was  destined  to 
become  the  victim  ^of  an  iU-organized  police.  This  event  is  conununiicated 
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in  a  letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  ^i^  relates  that  two  days  alter  Ms  arriTal  on 
the  19th  of  March,  M.  Choris,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Henderson,  an  English 
gentleman,  departed  for  Jalapa;  bnt,  on  the  following  day,  they  were 
attacked  by  robbers  between  Puente-Nacional  and  Plan  del  Rio.  M.  Choris 
fell  under  a  blow  from  a  sabre,  and  was  mortally  wounded  by «  buU^L 
Although  Mr.  Henderson  was  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh  and  in  the  chest, 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Jalapa ;  the  mayor  of  which  place  caused  a 
search  to  be  made,  and  the  body  of  M.  Choris  was  found  concealed  under 
some  leaves.    It  was  carried  to  rlan  del  Rio,  where  he  was  buned. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris,  by  whom  and 
his  friends  his  loss  will  l)e  severely  felt,  as  well  as  by  those  patrons  of  science, 
who  expected  the  most  valuable  observations  from  the  ardent  mind  of  this 
young  artist,  who,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty  years,  was  selected  to  accom- 
pany Otto  von  Kotzebue  in  his  voyage  round  the  world. 

LBOPOLD   FRIEDRICH   6UNTHER  VON   GOCRmOK. 

Although  his  name  is  comparatively  but  little  known  in  this  country,  the 
venerable  octogenarian  whose  death  we  here  record  (which  event  took 
place  on  the  1 8th  February  of  the  present  year)  held  an  honourable  rank 
among  the  poets  of  Germany.  He  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  a  former  generation— as  the  contemporary  of  Burger  and  Ramler,  of 
the  former  of  whom  he  was  the  intimate  friend ;  while,  of  the  latter,  he  was 
the  biographer  and  editor  of  his  works.  His  own  productions,  too,  nearly  all 
belong  to  the  same  period ;  for,  notwithstanding  that  he  continued  to  culti- 
vate his  literary  studies  to  the  last,  and  found  in  them  the  sweetest  solace  of 
his  declining  age,  the  productions  that  stamped  his  reputation  appeared  half 
a  century  ago.  As  a  \yn(^  poet  and  a  writer  of  epistles,  Grockingk  displays 
peculiar  excellence :  for,  in  the  former  character,  he  unites  great  warmth  of 
feeling  with  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and,  in  the  latter,  shows  himself  to  be  a 
powerirul  moral  satuist ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  his  style  is  correct  and  un« 
affected,  and  his  versification  flowing  and  agreeable.  As  a  writer  of  epi- 
grams, he  possesses  the  merit  of  being  both  'original  and  ingenious :  nor 
does  the  collection  of  his  prose  pieces,  consisting  of  satirical  subjects,  exhibit 
his  talents  to  less  advantage,  for  here  he  shows  himself  a  successful  follower 
of  Rabener.  Besides  the  pixxluctions  here  enumerated,  various  articles  from 
his  pen  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  literary  journals  of  the  time.  He  also 
edited  the  Gottingen  Miisenalmanach,  1776-8,  and  the  Journal  von  und  fur 
Deutschland,  1784,&c.  Gockingk  was  bom  at  Groningen,  near  Halberstadt» 
July  1 5th,  1748,  and  studied  at  the  University  of  Halle.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried: his  first  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Vogler,  and  who  died  in  1781, 
was  a  very  accomplished  woman — the  Nantchen,  who  shone  in  the  Lieder 
iweier  Liebenden,  has  deservedly  obtained  for  her  a  distinguished  place 
among  the  poetesses  of  Germany. 

JOSEPH  QUAOLIO. 

Thb  famil3[  of  Quaglio  may  be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  remaric, 
that  talent  is  rarely  hereditary,  since  it  has  produced  three  successhre  gene- 
rations of  artists.  Joseph,  who  died  at  Munich  on  the  23d  of  last  January, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  83,  transmitted  to  his  sons  that  love  of  art  which  he 
had  himself  received  from  his  own  father.  He  was  bOrn  at  Laino,  in  a 
valley  not  far  from  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  the  year  1747,  and  having  been 
instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  his  profession  by  his  father,  Bomenico,  who 
was  a  fresco  painter  of  some  repute,  he  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  his  uncle, 
Lorenzo,  where  he  studied  architecture  and  scene-painting.  In  1772  he  waa 
appointed  the  court  scene-painter  at  Munich,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
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bis  last-mentioned  relotire.  Here  he  exeeutied  a  great  unmber  of  scenes, 
and  intvodaced  a  considerable  reform  into  this  department  of  painting,  aim- 
ing at  a  higher  degree  of  pictorial  effect  than  his  predecessors  Imd  at- 
tempted, and  paying  due  attention  to  architectural  costume,  the  violation  of 
irhich  was  more  common  then  than  at  present :  in  this  respect  his  previous 
studies  were  of  important  service  to  him,  as  they  not  only  prevented  him 
from  falling  into  those  more  palpable  incongruities  and  extravagancies  that 
had  hitherto  prevailed  in  designs  of  this  kind,  but  enabled  him  to  combine 
picturesaue  feeling  with  propriety  and  historical  truth.  He  instructed  his 
Drother  Julius  and  nis  own  four  sons  in  the  same  branch  of  art  in  which  he 
had  distinguished  himself.  Of  the  latter,  Angelo,  the  eldest,  died  at  the  age 
of  37,  when  he  had  already  signalized  himself  in  his  profession.  Domenico,  his 
second  s^n,  has  since  devoted  nimself  exclusively  to  architectural  painting,  and, 
both  on  account  of  his  subjects  and  their  masterly  execution,  may  be  termed 
the  German  CanalettL  Historical  painting  and  portraiture  have  l>een 
selected  by  Lorenz,  in  preference  to  scene-painting,  which,  however,  is  still 
followed  by  Simon,  the  youi)gest  son,  who  nas  likewise  distinguished  himself 
bj  a  number  of  landscape  compositions  and  views,  on  a  smaUer  scale. 

MARIZOL. 

OifE  of  the  most  celebrated  preachers  in  Germany,  Dr.  J.  G.  Marizol, 
died  here  on  the  15th  January.  He  is  known  as  a  writer  by  his  collection 
of  Sermons,  which  are  much  esteemed ;  and  also  by  his  Devout  Manual  for 
Females. 

NIElffBYBR. 

Oif  the  7th  of  July,  1828,  the  University  of  Halle,  with  the  whole  literaiy 
world,  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  the  learned  and  highly  esteemed 
dumcellor  of  that  university,  Niemeyer.  This  melancholy  event  has,  we  fear, 
occasioned  a  loss  which  will  not  be  speedily  supplied. 

GRAND   DUKB  OF  SAXX  WXIMAR. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  1828,  while  traveUing  from  Berlin  to  Weimar,  died 
Charles  Augustus,  Grand  Duke  of  the  latter  state.  Though  this  illustrioui 
person  had  not  (as  far  as  we  can  learn)  distinguished  himself  as  an  authcnr, 
yet  his  liberal  and  unremitting  patrona^  of  literary  men,  will  justi^  our 
noticing  his  death  in  that  portion  of  our  journal  which  records  the  demise  of 
the  votaries  of  literature  and  the  arts.  It  is  true  that  fame  will  not  haye  to 
rank  this  prince  among  the  heroes  who  haye  won  their  blood-stained  laurels 
on  the  battle-field,  but  the  Mtuagetes  will  proclaim  to  present  and  future 
times  that  never  was  there  a  German  prince  more  highly  deserving  of  the 
pateful  praise  of  his  country  than  Charles  Augustus,  Duke  of  Weimar.  He 
it  was  who — akled  and,  doubtless^  influenced  by  the  counsels  of  his  congeniid 
friend,  the  poet  Goethe — made  Jena  the  nursery  of  so  many  truly  great 
and  learned  men.  Reinhard,  Fichte,  Pauius,  Griesbach,  Schelltng,  Scmegd^ 
NovdiSt  Tieck,  A.  and  H,  von  Humboldt^  and  others,  formed  their  youthful 
minds  at  Jena,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  fsme  which  has  since  sprung 
up  so  toweringly. 

The  deceased  Duke  was  bom  in  1757,  and  imbit>edhi8  early  principles 
under  the  care  of  the  Count  von  Gortz,  and  atterwards  of  Widand.  In  hm 
eighteenth  year  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  about  the  same 
time  formed  his  fHendship  with  Goethe,  a  friendship  which  continued  unii»> 
terrupted  tiU  his  death.  In  the  selection  of  a  consort  the  Prince  was  equally 
fortunate,  Louise  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  havinj^  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
her  by  the  amiable  and  elevated  qualities  of  her  heart  and  nund.  After  the 
campaigns  of  France  and  Holland,  in  which  he  behaved  with  distinguished 
bravery,  Charles  Augustus  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the  welfare  of  his 
suligects — giving  them  practical  lessons  on  domestic  economy  by  the  dili- 
gence 
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Sence  with  which  be  personally  superiotonded  the  miowgevient  of  hiftprhralt 
omains. 

During  the  lamentable  catastrophe  of  1806  he  remained  a  firm  friend  and 
ally  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  till  he  was  constrained  to  join  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  in  order  to  secure  for  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace.  But 
when  the  hour  of  liberation  from  foreign  yoke  arrived,  the  Duke  was  found 
among  the  foremost  in  the  field  of  honour.  After  the  battle  of  Leipzig, 
he  commanded  the  third  division  of  the  army  in  Holland,  and  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war  visited  Paris  and  London— everywhere  attentive  to  those 
national  institutions  which  promoted  the  public  welfare.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  German  princes  who  gave  his  subjects  a  constitution  free  in  fact  as  well 
as  in  form ;  and,  in  1817,  the  students  of  Germany  received  his  full  permission 
to  assemble  at  Wartzburgh— it  being  his  wish  to  promote  among  the  Ger- 
man youth  the  noble  feeling  that  they  belonged  to  one  common  country. 
For  this  concession  the  Duke  was  censured  and  sneered  at  by  the  petty  po- 
tentates, whose  blind  territorial  policy  beholds  a  foreigner  in  every  German 
bom  beyond  their  boundaries. 

Of  Charles  Augustus  it  may,  in  fine,  be  truly  said,  that  he  was  an  afiec- 
tionate  husband  and  parent,  a  faithful  Mend,  a  father  to  his  people,  and  a 
)>enefactor  to  mankind. 


CONTINENTAL  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

BgrUn. 
Tbs  total  amount  of  students  in  the  Prussian  Universitiet*  during  the  last 
winter,  was  5890,  of  whom  1712  studied  at  Berlin. 

BruiseU. 
M.  Jeromb  de  Vrjes,  author  of  a  History  of  Dutch  Poetry,  and  one  of 
the  most  distingubhed  of  the  literati  of  Holland  m  the  present  day,  has 
recently  published  an  mteresting  work,  entitled  Hugo  de  Oroot,  Sec.,  which 
contains  a  history  of  the  private  life  of  the  celebrated  Grotius,  and  his  wife, 
Maria  di  Reigarsl)ergen.  This  biography  is  divided  into  four  discourses,  or 
parts,  the  first  of  which  extends  from  1583  to  1618,  the  period  of  Grotius*8 
imprisonment ;  the  second  to  1632 ;  and  the  third,  and  most  interesting  por- 
tion, terminates  with  his  death  in  1645.  The  fourth  section  treats  of  the 
character  and  virtues  of  Maria  de  Reigersbergen,  a  woman  every  way  worthy 
of  being  the  consort  of  the  iUustrious  philosopher. 

If  the  writing  of  books  be  a  sure  evidence  of  ^e  march  qf  intelleet,  then  its 
strides  in  the  langdom  of  the  Netherlands  are  trulv  gigantic.  In  1825  the 
number  of  works  published  there  was  675 ;  in  the  following  year  679 ;  and 
in  1827  no  less  than  763  works  issued  from  &e  press. 

Copenhagen, 
The  academy  of  Soroe  has  been  lately  revived.  In  1623  King  Chiistian  IV. 
founded  there  an  academy  for  young  noblemen,  which  flourished  till  the  year 
1665,  when,  owing  to  the  disastrous  war  waged  by  the  Danes  against 
Charles  X.,  the  establishment  failed  for  want  of  funds.  The  present  ac^my 
is  intended  for  elementary  as  well  as  academical  instruction,  and  the  number 
of  pupolt  does  not  exceed  64.  We  may  oteenre  that  Ingemann^s  name  ap- 
pears in  the  list  of  Professors. 

Professor  Niemip,  so  renowned  for  his  researches  in  northern  antiquity, 
is  about  to  edit  an  almanack  of  polite  literature,  not  confined  to  Danish  pro* 
Auctions,  but  open  to  the  contributions  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  scholars. 

Professor  finn  Magnusen  is  preparing  for  publication  a  list  and  «ccouiil 
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(Gi-ey  geese). 

Professor  T.  C.  Rafn  if  eDfl;aged  in  the  edition  of  the  Icelandic  Sagas  from 
ancient  manuscripts,  under  the  title  of  Nordlander  Fbrnaldar  Sefi^ur  eftw 
Gomlum  Skirmbokum  utgtfnar  of  E.  E.  Rqfn.  The  whole  wm  he  pub- 
lished in  3  vols. 

The  same  author  intends  to  give  a  translation  of  the  mystical  and  roman- 
tical  Sagas,  in  3  vols. 

A  new  monthly  literary  journal,  entitled  Nemesis,  has  just  appeared.  This 
periodical,  which  is  edited  by  J.  W.  Schmidt,  is  intended  to  give,  besides 
criticisms  on  new  Danish  publications,  and  announcements  of  works  in  the 
press,  extracts  from  German  and  other  foreign  journals,  relative  to  the 
writers  and  literature  of  Denmark.  The  first  number  contains,  among  other 
articles,  one  on  Miller's  Translation  of  Tegner's  Friihiof's  Saga,  and 
notices  of  two  other  translations  from  the  same  poet,  by  Rahbek  and  Boyc ; 
and  in  the  second  is  a  eriti(^e  on  Rahbek's  Translation  qf  MigneVs  History 
qfthe  French  Revolution, 

The  list  of  hterary  pocket-books  has  been  increased  this  year  by  the  apr 
pearance  of  one,  entitled  Hellas,  eller  Nytaarsgavc  for  Qroekervennert 
which,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  possess  much  variety  or  originality,  as  it 
contains  onlyone  piece,  and  that  a  translation — The  Siege  o/Missolonghi, 
a  tragedy.  The  contents  of  the  SkancUnavisk  Nytaarsgavc,  another  annusd, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  one  article,  a  tale  by  &use,  entirely  poetical ;  and 
are  the  contributions  of  a  great  number  of  popular  Danish  and  Swedish 
writers.  Among  the  former  are  Grundtvig,  Heiberg,  Ingemann,  Kruse* 
^inn  Masnusen,  Miller,  Nycrup,  Ochlenschlager,  &;c. ;  and  among  the 
latter,  Danlgreen,  Hammarskiold,  Tegner,  &c. 

Lorentzen  and  Eckersberg,  two  of  the  best  Danish  artists,  (the  former  of 
whom  died  not  long  since,)  have  produced  a  series  of  paintings  illustrative 
of  the  dramas  of  their  celebrated  countryman,  Holherg.  From  these  subjects 
it  is  now  intended  to  publish  a  set  of  plates,  executed  by  the  most  skilful 
engravers  in  Denmark.  The  work  will  be  published  in  numbers,  each  con- 
taining three  scenes.  The  first  part  is  expected  to  appear  very  shortly,  and 
the  others  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  months.  To  the  admirers  of  Holberg 
—and  what  reader  of  his  works  does  not  admire  his  gaiety,  his  inexhaustibLe 
humour,  his  shrewd  satire  ? — this  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable ;  while,  to  the 
amateur,  it  is  recommended  by  its  novelty,  so  very  few  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  Danish  art  find  their  way  to  this  country. 

Dresden, 
Iw  consequence  of  the  many  pbated  editions  of  Ludwig  "neck's  Works, 
which  have  appeared  in  Austria  and  Suabia,  eontainmg,  in  some  instances, 
anonymous  papers,  which  have  been  falsely  attributed  to  him,  and  omitting 
many  of  his  most  valuable  productions,  he  has  been  induced  to  put  forth  an 
announcement  of  a  complete  collection  of  all  his  pubUcations  up  to  the  year 
181 9.  What  has  appeared  subsequently  will  form  a  separate  collection.  The 
celebrated  publisher,  Mr.  G.  Remier,  has  undertaken  the  work,  which  will 
extend  to  twepty-five  volumes. 

Handmrgh. 
Dr.  N.  H.  Julius  has  lately  published  a  most  valuable  work  on  Prison  Dis- 
cipline, composed  of  two  parts.  The  lectures,  forming  one  part,  comprise  aQ 
the  matters  of  fact  dispersed  in  an  immense  number  of  books,  reports,  pa- 
pers»  documents,  diagrams,  &c  combined  with  the  practical  experience  of  nis 
British  and  for^^  triends,  and  the  observations  made  during  his  travels. 
The  other  part  is  an  introduction  (written  in  Berlin),  taken  fromlojhial 
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documents,  1)0th  printed  and  mannscript,  containing  an  essay  tm  the  nmnber, 
various  kinds  and  causes  of  crime  in  different  countries  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica (Scotland,  England,  Ireland,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Switzerland 
Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Norway,  Austria,  Spain,  the  United  States  and 
South  America).  This  part  of  the  work  will  certainly  be  of  interest  to  every 
statesman  and  friend  of  humanity,  of  education,  and  of  bettering  the  condition 
of  the  poor ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  whole  may  be  of  some  use  to  alleviate 
the  sufferings  of  our  kind,  and  to  promote  the  increase  of  virtue  and  religion. 

Fhrenee, 
Op  the  great  work,  Saggi  HUtorici  Geograflci  StoHsHei,  &c,  de  tJE^tto^ 
edited  by  Segads  and  Masy,  the  first  part,  consisting  of  fourteen  engravings, 
and  ten  pages  of  text,  in  large  folio,  has  appeared,  and  four  additional  parts 
will  follow ;  the  whole  forming  a  general  picture  of  the  present  state  of 
Egypt 

Greisuxdde, 
Profbssor  Kose  GARTEN,  the  celebrated  orientalist,  is  about  to  publish 
The  Annals  of  the  Arab  Tabcary,  with  a  Latin  translation.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  oldest  historical  works  of  its  kind,  and  will  be  enriched  by  the  explana* 
tory  comments  of  the  learned  editor,  it  can  hardly  fail  of  proving  a  highly 
interest'mg  work  for  the  oriental  scholar. 

Milan. 
SiLTio  Pellico  promises  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished  poets 
of  Italv.  During  the  revolution  of  Piedmont  he  was  a  collaborator  of  the 
ioumal  called  tl^  Consiliaiore.  He  is  a  native  of  Turin,  and  has  but  lately 
been  released  from  the  dungeons,  where  he  was  kept  several  years,  on  account 
of  his  liberal  principles.  He  has  written  already  two  tragedies — Eufemio  of 
Messina,  and  Francesco  of  Rimini,  the  latter  of  which  has  had  great  success 
on  the  stage. 

Mumch. 
The  Hbrary  of  this  University  has  now  105,600  worics.    The  numl>er  of 
Professors  and  docentes  amounts  to  80 — an  assemblage  of  teachers  un- 
etjualled  in  numerical  importance,  we  shodd  imagine,  at  any  other  univer* 
iitym  the  world. 

The  edition  of  the  Neue  Allgemeine  Politische  Annalen  has  been  reoentfy 
undertaken  by  Mr.  Heine,  author  of  Reisebilder,  and  Dr.  Lindener — an  ar- 
rangement of  which  the  public  will,  we  should  think,  shortly  fed  the 
benefit. 

Moscow* 
With  the  present  year  three  new  journals  bave  commenced  here,  viz.  the 
Atenei  (the  AthentBum),  edited  by  Parlow;  the  RaMi  Zre/^  (Russian 
Spectator),  by  Kalaidovich ;  and  the  Bulletin  du  Nord.  Of  each  of  the  first 
of  these  periodicals  a  number  appears  twice  every  month.  The  Atenei  is 
devoted  to  the  sciences,  literature,  and  bibliography ;  while  the  Zretely  in 
addition  to  general  literature  and  bibliography,  contaais  articles  relative  to 
Russian  history  and  antiquities— a  branch  of  study  in  which  its  editor  has 
more  particularly  distinguished  himself. 

Paris. 
Caussin  db  Psrcsyal  is  goin^  to  publish  a  French- Arabic  Lexicon,  writ- 
ten by  Ellias  Bocthor,  an  Egyptian,  who  died  lately  in  Paris,  and  who  was 
Professor  of  the  Arabic.    It  is  superior  to  the  Spanish- Arabic  Lexicon  of 
Canes,  and  to  the  Italian- Arabic  Lexicon  of  P.  Domenico  di  Silesia. 

M.  Chezy,  the  distinguished  oriental  scholu*,  after  having  perused  the 
whole  poem  Ramityana,  occupied  himself  from  1809  to  1813,  m  translating 

the  episode  called  Fqinadaltabada,  and  furnishing  a  grammatical  index 
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Qiereto.  Itwas  pgepared  for  the  press,  when  v«ia«g  cireumiitances  prevented 
the  publicatioii  of  the  whole  mwiuscript.  Mr.  C.  had  only  a  few  copies  of 
the  Frendi  translation  printed  for  private  circulation  among  his  imo^i»iiate 
fiiende.  The  Sanscrit  text,  with  the  annotations,  would,  perhaps,  have  re* 
mained  unpul^hed,  had  not  the  celebrated  Sylv.  de  Sac^  induoed  the  aidhor 
to  poryne  his  original  plan,  pointing  out  the  advantage  which  would  result  to 
beginners  in  the  Sanscrit  study  by  the  publication  as  at  first  proposed.  Ac> 
cordin^ly,  the  present  work  was  published,  containing,  1st,  a  plate  of  the 
Sanscrit  alphabet,  in  Bengal  characters,  on  the  principle  of  Messrs.  Cbezy  and 
Bournouf;  2nd,  the  Sanscrit  text  engraved,  with  a  grammatical  uiaJysis ; 
3rd,  the  French  translation,  accompanied  by  various  remarks;  4th,  Mr 
Boiumouf  *s  Latin  translation  of  the  episodes,  with  the  original  Sanscrit  printed 
in  Latm  characters. 

Prague* 
ProWssor  David,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Bohemian  Scientific  Society,  an- 
nounces that  the  society  has  a  second  time  i>roposed  the  following  prize 
qaestion'-yAm/hiirliche  W^rdigung  der  Bohmiscnen  QeiMcht'Schreiben 
vom  ersten  derselben  ins  zu  der  Haakeschen  Chronik  heralh-^  detailed 
estimate  of  the  Bohemian  historians  from  the  first  of  them  down  to  the 
Chronicle  of  Haaki.  This  question  was  proposed  for  the  year  1827,  but  at 
no  competitor  then  appeared,  it  is  proposed  anew,  and  the  prize  of  50  ducats 
and  250  copies  will  be  adjudged  at  the  beginnmg  of  next  year,  should  com- 
petent claimants  be  found. 

The  work  of  Attest  von  Blumroder,  called  OoU,  Naiur,  und  Freiheit,  in 
Beziehung  auf  die  sittliche  Qesetzgebung  der  Vemunft,  (God,  Natm^» 
and  Freedom,  with  reference  to  the  moral  legislation  ot  Reason,)  has  en- 
riched the  Catcdogus  Prohibitorum  in  Austria.  If  the  conjecture  of  the 
editor  of  the  Leipzig  Litteratur  Zeitung,  that  the  work  is  prohibited  on 
account  of  the  vfordFreiheit  m  the  title,  be  correct,  then  we  may  apprehend 
the  speedy  abolition  of  this  word  from  all  the  Austrian  Lexicons. 

Stuttgart 
The  Society  denominated  the  Naturhistonsche  Reiseverein,  under  the  direct- 
tion  of  the  Landwirthschaftliche  Verein,  last  year  sent  out  two  travellers, 
whose  researches  were  highly  successful, — Fleischer,  who  made  collections 
of  specimens  of  natural  history  in  the  environs  of  Smyrna ;  and  MiiUer,  who 
was  employed  to  examine  the  productions  of  Sardinia.  The  latter  passed 
the  winter  at  Cadiari,  and  will  continue  there  this  summer.  Both  travellers 
have  paid  particiuar  attention  to  botany,  and  have  also  collected  a  considerable 
number  of  insects,  conchylia,  &c.  This  year  the  Society  have  provided  for 
making  mineralogical  researches,  and  have  sent  out  to  Norway  two  other  tra- 
vellers ;  one  for  botany,  especially  algology,  muscolo^.  and  hchnology ;  the 
other  for  oiyctognonyand  geology.  The  former  is  Huber,  of  Hamburg ; 
the  latter,  Kurr,  of  Wirtemberg,  an  excellent  mineralogist  It  is  intended 
that  they  should  extend  their  researches  as  far  as  Lapland.  Several  friends 
of  the  Society,  at  the  Cape,  have  undertaken  to  form  an  African  Ftora,  and 
have  ahready  sent  to  Europe  between  6  and  7000  specimens. 

Stockholm, 
Dr.  Dbldbn,  Juris  AcgunctuSt  and  Doctor  of  the  University  of  Upsala,.  h 
about  to  edit  the  works  of  the  learned  Professor  N.  S.  Bibeig,  inchiding  the 
philosophical,  political,  and  judicial  essays  of  this  learned  writer,  who  ranks 
among  the  most  comprehensive  minds  of  which  Sweden  has  had  to  boast  in 
latter  times. 

St.  Petersburgh. 
Tbb  Museum  Alexandrtnum,  whkh  owes  its  existence  to  the  munifioence  of 
Alexander,  is  now  completed  in  all  its  arrangements,  and  open  to  the  public. 
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It  eontaiiu  a  rich  colkqfion  of  natural  enriosittes  and  anatdmieal  pr«pa« 
rations,  together  with  a  valuable  library  of  modem  works. 

The  great  injury  sustained  br  the  town  of  Abo,  last  year,  has  occasion^ 
the  remoyal  of  the  University  from  thence  to  Helshigfbrs,  which  may  now 
be  considered  as  the  capital  of  Finland.  The  magnificent  Senate  House 
is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  uses  of  a  library  and  lectiu^room  to  the  Unn 
versity. 

Vimna, 
Thb  distinguished  Professor  Mohs,  who  latehr  fiBed  the  chair  of  minen^ 
lojfy  at  Friburg,  is  now  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  on  that  science  in 
Vienna,  whither  he  is  said  to  have  been  invited  by  the  Archduke  John,  the 
present  Mecsnas  of  Austria.  For  the  lecture-room  his  imperial  majesty 
nas  appointed  a  spacious  saloon  near  the  min^ralogical  museui^  of  the  pa-- 
lace,  wnich  now  contains  20,000  exquisite  minerals. 

Cor^hgration  ofAho. 

Our  Readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  of  the  dreadful  fire  by  which  the  town  of 
Abo  was  lately  totally  destroyed ;  but  the  loss  to  the  literary  world  is  not  so 
generally  known.  At|ached  to  the  university  were  a  valuable  museum  of 
natural  history,  extensive  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  library  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  volumes,  ricn  in  reconis  and  unpublished  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Finland  and  Sweden.  With  the  exception  of  not 
more  than  two  hundred  perfect  works,  the  whole  of  this  interesting  collection 
perished  iii  the  flames ;  and  the  circumstances  were  so  much  the  more  dis- 
tressing, as  the  library  funds  had  been  wholly  exhausted,  and  even  antici- 
pated, in  order  to  gain  possession  of  works  which  were  deemed  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  establishment  Some  valuable  Finnish  friends  having  re- 
quested Mr.  John  Bowring  to  ascertain  whether  mamr  of  the  literary  and 
scientific  individuals  of  our  country  would  contribute  their  own  writings  or 
those  of  others,  to  repair  the  dreadful  loss  with  which  Finland  has  been 
visited.  And  he  makes  this  appeal,  fully  persuaded  that  numbers  will  be 
found  cheerfully  to  assist  in  the  re-formation  of  their  library.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  Finland  are  almost  universally  poor,  but  as  universally  desirous  of 
instruction ;  and  of  late  many  men  have  appesu^  amon^  them,  who  have 
done  no  inconsiderable  services  to  science,  philosophy,  and  t}ie  belles  lettres. 
So  much  have  even  the  Finnish  peasants  l>een  touched  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Abo  library,  that  in  some  places  where  money  is  little  known,  tliey  have 
subscribed  the  produce  of  their  farms  towards  its  restoration :  and  among 
them  the  villagers  of  Wichtis  sent  fifty  barrels  of  rye ;  the  University  of 
Dorpat  has  contributed  394  scientific  works*  besides  many  philosophical  in- 
struments and  collections  in  natural  history.  One  liberal  Russian  bookseller 
(Mr.  Hartmann  of  Riga)  has  presented  books  to  the  value  of  5357  silver 
rubles,  or  nearly  800/.  sterling.  His  townsman,  Mr.  Grerman,  sent  193 
volumes.  Dr.  Hassar  of  Petersburgh  995 ;  and  Professor  Storch  (whose 
works  on  political  economy  are  so  well  known),  269.  Many  other  useful 
and  generous  donations  have  been  received ;  and  it  is  confidently  trusted 
that  examples  so  honourable  will  find  m^ny  imitators  here.  Mr.  Bowrmg 
will  be  most  happy  to  communicate  any  particulars  he  possesses ;  and  if  in- 
formation be  desired  fiom  the  spot,  the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Finland^ 
Dr.  Tengslrom,  or  Mr.  John  Julin,  will  be  much  pleased  to  furnish  it.  The 
publishers  of  the  Foreign  Review  will  most  cheerfully  assist  in  receiving  and 
forwarding  any  works,  instruments,  &c.,  which  may  be  liberally  given  to  the 
Abo  University  Library. 
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FKENCH. 

Alsx,  Hiftoire  da  rAstembUe  Con. 

ttituante.    Tome  1«. 
Al>r^  pratique  det  Maladies    de  1 

Pean,  par  Alph6e  Cacenaye  et  H.  £. 

Schedd. '  8vo.     Paris,     1 U. 
Aiiialaa  de  TEoole  Fraii9aue  et  det 

Beaux  Arts,  etc      Salont.     5«  liv. 

8vo.    4#.  6d, 
Arnault,  A.  V.  Vie  Politique  et  Mili- 

taire  de  NapoUoQ*  Deuzieme  ^tion, 

IV*  lirraison.   8vo.     9#. 
Balance  Politique  du  Globe  en  1828, 

redig^e  par  Adrien  Balbe,  8to.    9«. 
Bairiere,    F.    Tableaux   de    Genre  et 

d*Histoire,  de  Louis  XV.  et  le  regno 

de  Louis  XVI.    8to.    lOt.Gd, 
Beranger,  ses  Chansons,  avec  des  vig- 
nettes de  Deveria,  et  des  dessins  colo- 

ri^s  d*Henri  Mounier.     No.  I. 
*^*  To  be  completed  in  2  vols.  Bvo» 
Bcrruyer,  P.  Histoire  du  Peuple  de  Dieu. 

Premiere  et  deuxi^me  parties.    8?o. 

Prix  de  ohaque  volume^  os. 
Blancheten,  Vues  pittoresoues  des  envi- 
rons de  Paris  et  des  D^partemens. 

folia  No.  4.     lL2s.6d, 
Blooet,Abel,  Restauration  des  Tbermes 

d*Antonin  Caracalla  k  Rome.    Deux- 

ieme  Krraison,  folio,  18«. 
Bouhoun,  Vie  de  Stl  Francois  Xavier,  2 

Tols.  12ino.    6s» 
Boulogne  Melanges  de  Religion,  et  de 

Idtt^rature.    8vo.  torn.  3.     lOf .  6d. 
Bourdon,  laid.     Principes  de  Physiolo- 

gie  AI6dicale.     8vo.    Paris.     \7s. 
Brongniart,  A.,  Historie  des  y^g^taux 

ibssiles,  Itc.  4to.    Paris,     \9s, 
Cadiot,  BI.     Collection  des  prindpaux 

I>iscours  prononc^es  k  la  Chambre  dea 

Pairs,  et  a  la  Chambre  des  D^put^s. 

teme  3,  8vo.  5i. 
Causes  Criminelles  o^Ubres   du    19*°** 

Sieele.  VoL  IV"»«  (et  dernier),  8vo.  9s. 
Cbamilly  (^Comtesse  de),  Scenes  Contem- 

porainea.  8vo. 
Chronique  de   Ramon  Mimtaner,  tra- 

dniteadu  Catalan^avec  notes  par  J.  A. 

Buchon.  Tome  II.  8vo.  Paris.  9s. 
Cloquet,   Anatomie  de  F Homme,   folio. 

No.  37  et  38.    Each  13«.  6d. 
Code  Civil,  manuel  complet  de  la  pdi- 

tesse,  et  du  ton.    18mo.    4«.  Qd. 
Constantinople  et  le  Bospbore  de  Thrace 
'  at  1812»  1813, 1814, 1826,  ave^ 


un  atlas.  Par  M.  le  Comte  Andreossy. 

8vo.    Paris.     II,  2s.  dd, 
Commentaire  sur  TOrdonnance  de  la 

Marine  d*Ao{kt  1821,  parRen6-Josu£ 

Valin,  avec  dea  notes  par  V.  Becane, 

Tome  1",  8vo.     1/.  2s,  6d. 
Contes  in^dits  des    mille  et  une  nuit, 

traduits,  par  M.  G.  S.  Trebutier.    3 

vols.8vo.    Paris,     II,  Us,  6d, 
Coquerel,  C.    Essai  sur  THistoire  Qi* 

niralo  du  Cbristianisme.  8vo.     ds. 
Coquel,  J.  Manuel  d* Anatomie.    30"*^ 

livraison,  4to.     6s, 
Correspondanoe  de  Fen^lon,  public  sur 

les  manuscrits  originaux  et  la  plupart 

in^dits.    Tome  IX.  8vo.     Paris,    9s. 
Courtiu,  M.  Encvclop^die  Modeme,  ou 

Bictionnaire  abreg^  des  Sciences,  et 

des  Arts.   Tome  13^.   8vo.   13*.  Grf. 
Cousiuery,  B.  £.    G^om^trie  Perspec* 

tive.    8vo.     lO*.  6rf. 
Cuvier,  Desmarest,  et  autres.  Planches 

deSeba.    No.  7  to  12.     Per  No.  6s. 
I&miron,  Essai  sur  Thistoire  de  la  philo- 

sophieen  France  au  19*^  Si^Ie.   8vo. 
D^bats   de    la    Convention  Nationale, 

fr6c^des  d'une  introduction.     Tomea 
.kV  8vo.     2/.  12*  6d. 
De   Brecy,  Revolution  de   Toulon  en 

1793.     4«~«  Edition.    8vo.     lOs.  Qd. 
D^cam^ron  Fran^ais,   nouvelles  histo-i 

riques  et  contes  moraux,  par  Lombard 

de  Langres.    2  vols.  8va    Paris, 
Delavigne  (Casimir),  La  Princesse  Aur^- 

lie,  comedie.    8vo.    6s. 
De  Maries,    Histoire  de  1'  Inde  andenne 

et  modeme.    2  vols.     XL  Is. 
Descourtilz,  M.  E.  Flore  Pittoresque  et 

Bl^icale  des  Antilles,  &o.    Tome  V. 

90  et  91*  livraisons. 
Desportes,   N.    Rosetum  GaUicum,  on 

Enumeration  des  variet^s  du  genre 

rosier  indigenes  en  France.    8vo.    6s. 
Devergie,  N.,  Clinique  de  la  Maladie 

Svphilique,  avec  un  atlas  colori^.    4to. 

Neuvi^me  livraison.    Paris.     I2s. 
Dezeimeris,  Dictionnaire  Historiquede 

la  M^dedne    ancienne  et  modeme, 

suivi  de  la  biblioth^que  m^dicale  du 

19««»«  Sieele.  8vo,     No.  I. 
Dictionnaire  Classique    de  la   Langua 

Fran^aise,  avec  des  exemples  et  des 

notes  puisnes  dans  les  manuscrits  do, 

RivaroL    8vo.     18s. 
Dictionnaire   Geographi(me  UniverseL 

Tome  4*    8vo.   lOs.  6^ 
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Dictionnaire  Historiqne,  ou  biogra]^e 

classique,  par  M.  le  G^n^ral  B^uivaiB. 

9*  livraison.    8vo.     7«*  ^ 
Dictionnaire  de  MMidne  et  de  Chirargie 

Pratiques. 
^0*  Wilt  he  eompieie  in  12  or  15  vois. 

Bvo.    Price  of  each  voiume^  10«.  6rf. 
Duplan,  Du    Contrat    Social  au   19™* 

Siede.     8vo.     PariM,    9«. 
Duranton,  M.  Cours  de  Droit  Fran^ais, 

Tome  I.  &  VI.    Svo.    3/.  3*. 
Duvergier,  Collection  complete  des  lois, 

du  Coniteil  d'etat.    8vo.    vol.  22.  1 U. 
Encyclopedic  M^thodique ;  99*  livraison ; 

O6ograpliie  physique.    8vo.     1/.  6». 
Fi6v£e«    J.      Nouvelle  correspondance. 

Troisidme  partie.    8vo.    Zt  6d. 
Flore  des  Antilles,  Fr.  de  Tussac  Tome 

4.     7*  et  8*  livraison,  folio.     2/.  bt. 
Gallsset,  Corps  du  Droit  Fran<;ais.  8vo. 

No.  43  et  44.    Zt,  6d, 
Oalerie  lithographiee  des  tableaux  de  S. 

A.  R.Monsg'  le  due  d'Orl^ans.     11* 

livraison.  folio.   Parii.   1/.  2t.  6(L 
Gauthier,  P.    Les  plus  beaux  Edifices  de 

la  ville  de  G^nes  et  de  ses  environs. 

Vingt^euxidme  livraison.  folio.    9«. 
Geringer,   Marlet  et  Cbabrelie,  Plnde 

Fran^aise.   Folio.   No.  7.   II,  2i.  6d, 
Golbery  et  Schweighseuser,  Antiquit^s 

del'Alsace,    Folio.    No.  9*.    9t. 
Haleyv,  L^on,  R6sum6  de  Thistoire  des 

Juifs  Alodemes.    8vo.     Parit. 
Henry,  N.  £.   Pharmacopie  Raisonn^e. 

2  vols.  8vo.     1/.  7t. 
Histoire  de  PEtablissement,  des  progr^ 

et  de  la  decadence  du  Christianisme 

dans  I'empire  du  Japon,  par  le  R.  P. 

de  Charlevoix.    2  vols.  12mo. 
Histoire  du  Ministdre  de  G.  Canning, 

Tomes  I.  et  II.  8vo.    I/.  U. 
Histoire  de  Napoleon,  par  M.  de  Nor- 

vins.    Quinzieme  livraison  (troisieme 

du  tome  IV.)  8vo.    Parit.    As,  6d, 
Histoire  G^nerale  du  Portugal,  par  le 

Marquis  de  Fortia  d' Urban,  Tome  1. 

8vo.     13«.  6d. 
Isambert  (MM.),  Recueil  des  anciennes 

Lois   Franqaises  jusqn'^  la  Rtfvohi- 

tioadel789.    Tom.  XIII.  Qvo.   18s. 
Isographie  des  Hommes  C^l^bres,   &c, 

15»  livraison.     4to.    ^s.  6d. 
Jarry  de  Mancy,  Atlas  Historiqne  des 

litt^raturcs  ancienne  et  modeme,  &c. 

8eme  liv.     12«. 
Jourdan  (A.  J.  L.),  Pharmacopie  Uni- 

verselle.    2  vols.    8vo.     1/.  16». 
Journal  et  Souvenirs,  Discours  et  Opi- 
nions de  S.  Girardin.    Tome  III.  et 

IV.    8vo.    U.If. 


Lallament  ^F.),  Diedmmalre  de  Poche 

G6ographtqae  de  la  Fnnoe.    6t. 
Lamouroux,  loonographie  des  families 

v^g^tales,    avec   des    details  aaato- 

miques.    32*.    is,  6d. 
' — ,  R^snm^  de  Phytograplue, 

accompagn^  d*une   Iconographie  de 

108  planches.   Tom.  I*'.   32*.  4#.  6<f . 
Laporte.    Trait^  ^l^mentaire  de  la  pro- 

o§dure  civile.     8vo. 
Lemercier  (Louise),  Lo  Famille  Pi^ 

montaise.     2  vols.     12*. 
Leblanc,  Nouveau  systeme  oomplet  de 

filaturet  de  ooton,  4*.    No.  3.    16*. 
Lederq  (Theodore),  Proveibes  drama- 

tiques.    6*^  ^d.    6  vols.    8vo.    3/. 
Legris,  Machines  k  Vapeur,  k  Gaz  et  i^ 

air  oomprim6,    8vo. 
Lesson,  R.  P.  Manuel  d'Omitliologie. 

2  vols.  18mo.     10«.  6(L 
Lettre  k  M.  Champollion  le  jenne  sur 

Pincertitude  de  VSge  des  monumens 

Egyptiens.    8vo. 
Lettres  de  8.  Francois  Xavier,  ApAtre 

des  Indes  et  du  Japon.  Tom.  1*.  12«. 
LevSque  (Nicolas),  Erreurs  des  Juifs  en 

mati^re  de  Religion.     8vo.    4«.  9d. 
Lois  pdnales  pour  rAdministration  de 

la  Justice  &  bord  des  vaisseaux  da 

Roi.    8vo.    4$.  6d. 
Lucas  (Charles),  Du  Systeme  P^niten- 

tiaire.    8vo.    lit. 
Lusson  (A.  L.),  Monument  antiques  et 

modemes  de  la   Sicile,    et   Na]^. 

4*^  Livraison.    9«. 
Malpiere  (D.  B.),  La  Chine.  Livraison 

XVn.    4to.     U2s.ed, 
Matter,  Histoire  Critique  du  Gnosti- 

cisme.    2  vols.  8vo.    Plates.    }8s, 
Mazas,  Vies    des     grands    Capitaines 

Franqais  du  moyen  age,    8vo.    9s. 
Mellin^,  Voyage  pittoresque  dans  les 

Pyren^.   8*  Livraison.    2/.  S«. 
M^moires    de  PAcad^ie    Royale   de 

M^ecine.    Tom.  1**.    4to.     1/.  I  Or. 
M6moires  d'une  contemporaine,    Tom. 

7.    8vo.     ILU. 
sur  la  Vie  de  Franklin,  Merits 

par  lui  m^e.    2  vols.    I8mo.     9$. 
.du  Comte  Alexandre  de  Tilly, 


pour  servir  k  THistoire  dei  moenrt 

de    la    fin   du    dix-huitieme   siede. 

Tom.  2.    8vo.     lOt.  6d, 
Michel  (J.),  Memorial  de  rArtiUeor 

Marin.    8vo.     Paris.     lOt.  6tL 
Millet  (Madame),  Observations  snr  lo 

systeme  des  ^colcs  d'Angleterre  pour 

la  premidre  enfance.    8vo.     \5s, 
Mongellaz  (P.  J.),  L'Art  de  oonserver 

Basant^.   dro.    Parte,    ISr. 
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MondiTauU,  Grtmmaire  O^n^rale  et 
PhUosoDblque,    8vo.    7'*  6</. 

MnnareUi,  Lettre  tar  la  secte  do- 
mlnante  de  noe  jours.    12**.    3«. 

Napoleon  et  ses  Contemporains,  pub- 
lic par  Auguste  de  Chambure.  4to. 
10^.  lOf. 

Necker  de  Saussare,  TEducation  pro- 
gresaive,  on  6tude  du  oours  de  la  vie.' 
8ro.    Tom.  I*'. 

OUion  (P.),  Traits  des  Connaissancea 
M^dicales.    8vo.     lU. 

CEavres  in^dites  de  Bossuet,  ^v^que  de 
Meaux.    Bvo.  et  12mo. 

(Euvres  tpirituelles  du  bienheureux 
Jean  de  la  Croix.  3  vols.  12ino. 
Avigrum.     10«. 

Oudart,  Cours  d*Histoire  naturelle. 
a;     No.  11  and  12.    At  per  No.  6#. 

Padiio,  Voya^  dans  la  Marmarique,  et 
ja  Cyr^naique  et  les  Oasis  d*  Audjelah. 
etdeMaradeh.    Liv.V*    olio.     15«. 

Palaiseau  fP.  F.  6.),  Encyclop^die 
Gommerciale.    4to.    Ntmen,    bt. 

Pinth^n    Egyptien ;     Par  M.  J.   F. 
Champollion  le  jeune,  et  les  figures 
d'apr^  les  dessins  de  M.  L.  J.  J.  Du- 
bois.   XIV*Iiivraison.    4to.     ]5#. 
Papiers  In^dits  trouv^s   chec   Robes- 

?ierre.  Saint  Just,  Payan,  etc.  Tom. 
n.    «vo.    lOf.erf. 

Parisat,  Precis  d*61oquence  et  d*art  ora. 
toire.     8".    No.  4.    4«.  6</. 

Pauquy,  Nouvelle  m^thode  naturelle 
Chimique.    9vo, 

Piorry  {P.  A.),  De  la  Percussion  Me- 
diate et  des  signes  obtenus  &  Taide  de 
ce  noareau  moyen  d*exploration  dans 
les  maladies  des  organes  tboraciques 
et  abdominaux.    8vo.    9f . 

Plans  raisonn^s  de  toutes  les  espdces  de 
Jardins.  Par  Gabriel  Thouin.  V*Liv. 
Folio.     Paris.    15t. 

Politique  des  Nations.  Par  le  Baron 
Alex,  de  Th^is.     2to1s.    8ro.     18t. 

Pompti  :  Choix  d'Edifices.  V  partie. 
Raoul-Rochette,  et  J.  Bonchet.     I"" 

Portraits  des  Fran^ais  c^ldbres.  Pre- 
miere s^e.    V*livraison.     8vo.    6*. 

Radouan  (J.),  Nouveau  Manuel  des 
propri^taires  d'abeilles;  troisii&me  Edi- 
tion.    ISrao.     P<m8.    As.  6ef. 

Recuetl  de  MedaiUes  Orecques,  in^dites^ 
public  par  Edouard  deCadalvdne. 
Tom.  I*'.     8vo.     Pnris. 

R^ar^  (J.  M.  M.),  Des  Abeilles  et  de 
leurs  jprroduits.    bt. 

Redoute  (P.  J.),  Choix  des  plus  beDes 
I  Fleurs.    livraison.    4to.     I8«. 

Reinaud,  Description  des  Monuneiu 
VOL.  II.  NO.  lit. 


Motolmans  da  cabinet  d«  IL  le  doe 
de   Blacas,   ou  Recueil  de   pierrea 
gravies  Arabes,  Persaneset  Turqnes, 
de  m^daillei,  yases,  oonpes^  miroirs, 
deBlacas.    Zvo.    Tom.  l*".    \l^^, 
Relations  des  quatre  Voyages  entrepria 
par  Christopne  Colomb.    Par  M.  F. 
de  Navarrete,  aooompagn^  de  Notes 
de  MM.  Abel  Remusat,  Balbi,  Cu* 
vier.    3  vols.    8to.    lUlU.ed, 
Reveil,  Mus^  de  Peinture  et  de  Sculp- 
ture. No.  I  a  11 — At  per  No.  U.  6<i. 
Rtcard,  A.  Julien,  ou  le  For<;at  lib^r^ 
roman  de  moeurs.     4  vols.     I2mo, 
18f. 
Roche- Aymon,  De  la  Cavalerie.    1*** 

Part..  8va 
Rozet,    Description   O^ognostique   da 

bassin  du  Bas  Boulonnais.    8vo. 
Rovigo  (Due  de),  Ses  M^moires,  pour 
servir  a  PHistoire  de  Napoleon.    8vou 
VoL  I.  II.  III.,  at  per  vol,  14t. 
Salvador  (J.),  Histoire  des  Institutions 
de  Mo'ise  et  du  peuple  H^reu.   3  vols. 
8vo.    Paris.    1/.  lit.  6d: 
Say  (J,  B.);  Cours  Complet  d'Economie 
politique  pratique.    Tom.  I*.    8vo» 
10«.6</. 
Sevelln^  (De  L.),  La  Contonporaina 

en  miniature.    9^0,    lis, 

Soulier  (A.),  Statistique    des  Eglisea 

R^form^es  de  France,    8vo.    7«.  Qd. 

Tableau  des  Pyr^ne^s  Franr,aises.    Par 

M.  Arbanlre.    2  vols.    8vo.     1/.  1«. 

Taylor  (J.),  Voyage    Pittoresque   en 

Sspagne,  en  Portugal  et  sur  la  o6t0 

d*Afrique,    4to.     18«. 

Tissot  (P.),  Etudes  sur  Virgile,  Tom.  3^ 

8vo.     I0«.  Qd, 
Traits  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  nou- 
veaux  n^s  et  i  la  mamelle.    Par  C. 
Billard.    8vo.     12«. 
Vatel  (P.),  El^mens  de  Pathdogie  V^ 
t^rinaire.  2  vols.  8vo.    Paris.  1/.  4#. 
Vaublanc,  du  Commerce  Maritime.  Qvo, 
Vaudoncourt  Histoire  du  Prince  Eu« 
gSne  NapoUon,  Tom.   I*'.  4*  Livrai-> 
son.    8vo..    49.  Qd. 
Vicat  (L.  J.),  Rdsum^  des  Connais- 
sauces  le  choix,  et  la  oonvenance  ri- 
ciproque  des  met^riaux  propres  &  la 
fabrication  des   mortiers  et  dmens 
calcaires.    4to.     Paris.    18#. 
Vie  des  Personnages  c^lebres  qui  out 
illustr^  le  Christiauisme.  2  vols.  12mo. 
Viennel  (J.  P.  G.),  Histoire  des  Guerrea 

de  la  Revolution.     18mo.    6f .  fid. 
YcytLge  pittoresque  et  militaire  en  Es- 
pagne.    Par  M.  C.  Langlois.    VII* 
Livraifion,    Folio.    Paris.    13«.  ^ 
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WAldtemier  (A.),  Histoire  O^n^nde 
des  Voyages.  8m  Tom.  XIII. 
I0t.6d. 
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Aet.  I. — Opuit^Kratkoi  htarU  Ruskoi  Lkeraturui^  Sf^c.  A 
Sketch  o/RttssUm  LiieriUure.  By  Nicholas  Ivanovich  Gr^h*. 
8vo.     St.  Peterebui^,  1822. 

VrOTWITHSTANDING  her  geographical  position,  Russia 
^  continued,  for  many  centuries,  an  extra-European  power; — 
even  her  immense  territory  did  not  render  her  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  western  continent,  by  which  she  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  beyond  the  pale  of  civilization.  At  the  present  day,  her  litera- 
ture is  but  imperfectly  known  to  her  immediate  neighbours,  and 
still  less  in  this  country ; — ^yet  a  language  spoken  by  nearly  forty 
millions  of  people,  containing  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  printed 
works,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  deserve  some  attention,  and 
to  possess  some  treasures  for  the  reward  of  the  diligent  student. 
The  mass  of  the  population  is  confessedly  in  a  state  of  semi- 
barbarism,  and  the  majority  of  the  publications  which  issue  from 
the  Russian  press  merely  translations, — (it  has,  in  fact,  naturalized 
almost  every  production  of  eminence,  belonging  to  the  literature  of 
other  countries ;)  yet,  after  making  all  deductions,  there  still  re- 
mains enough  to  excite  considerable  interest.  We  have  now  lying 
on  our  table  a  catalogue  of  Glazunov's  circulating  library  at  St 
Petersburg,  which  contains  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-six  diflFerent  works  in  the  various  branches  of  literature  and 
science ;  and,  among  the  number,  we  observe  many  translations 
from  Byron,  Moore,  and  Scottf . 

Had  any  one,  half  a  century  ago,  inquired  whether  the  Ger- 
mans possessed  a  literature,  he  would  probably  have  been  told, 
either  that  *  High-Dutch'  was  the  most  barbarous  and  dissonant 

^  ♦  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  we  have  chesen  invariably  to  represent  the  Rus- 
sian character  cherv,  by  chy  which,  whether  at  the  begirniing  or  end  of  a  syllable,  mast  be 
pronounced  like  our  soft  eh  in  cAair,  which,  »uch :  rejecting  the  /,  as  superfluous.  We, 
therefore,  do  not  write  Gretch,  but  Grech.  The  character  khoer,  on  th0  contrary,  or 
hard  ch,  we  haye  expressed  by  M,  thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  mistake. 

t  Foreign  names  are  frequently  so  metamorphosed  in  Russian,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
recognize  them  :  for  instance,  Moore  is  rendered  Mur  ;  Rousseau,  Russo,  so  that  unless 
the  uame  be  already  known,  there  is  great  danger  of  spelling  it  incorrectly,  in  trwulatina 
it  from  the  Russian  characters ;  for  who  would  decipher  in  such  words  as  Oero,  Gerd, 
Koper,  Vulet,  the  names  of  Hereau,  Heard,  Cooper,  and  Woollett?  Some  of  the  titles 
of  <  Valter  Skott's  *  novels  have  undergone  a  change,  the  Fugitive  being  substituted  fbr 
that  of  Waveriey,  and  the  Puritans  for  Old  Mortality. 
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of  modern  idioms,  utterly  incapable  of  eloquent  or  elegant  expres- 
sion ;  or  that  their  only  writers  were  dull  commentators,  and  in- 
sufferable pedants — for  the  very  idea  of  German  poetry  was  an 
absurdity.  Our  conclusions  on  Russian  are  afooui  us  accurate : 
we.,  meet  ^th  mis-spelt,  ugly-looking  names,  whidi  we  at  once 
declare  to  be  unpronounceable^  and  uen  affirm  that  the  language 
is  a  most  miserable  jargon. 

Before,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  say  any  thing  of  the  writers 
of  Russia,  it  may  be  as  well  to  satisfy  our  readers  on  the  cha- 
.racter  of  the  language  itself, — its  powers  and  capabilities.  No 
tongue,  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  combines,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, the  qualities  which  render  language  agreeable  in  itself,  and  a 
comprehensive  interpreter  of  thought.  It  is  sonorous,  varied,  har- 
monious ;  equally  adapted  to  the  terrible  and  the  pathetic,  the  gay 
and  the  plamtive ;  the  sublime  and  the  familiar ;  exceedingly  rich 
and  copious,  abounding  in  synonyms,  and  susceptible  of  bold  and 
significant  combinations.  It  is  enabled^  moi^eover,  to  render,  by 
different  forms  of  the  same  primitive  word,  those  delicate  nuance* 
and  shades  of  expression,  which  otherwise  demand  adjunct  terms,— 
a  circumstance  highly  favourable  not  only  to  precision,  but  to  con- 
densation and  rapidity.  In  fact,  it  is  often  necessary  to  employ  five 
or  six  words  in  English  to  convey  the  meaning  of  two  in  Russian. 
As  a  vehicle  for  poetry,  it  is,  perhaps,  supenor  to  most  modem 
European  languages,  from  its  numerous  polysyllabic  words,  its 
great  variety  of  accent,  and  its  abundant  store  of  poetic  terms. 
Some  writers  have  pretended  to  find  a  striking  analogy  between  the 
Latin  and  the  Russian ;  but  we  have  never  been  able  to  detect  any 
similitude  except  in  a  few  solitary  instances.  In  the  names  of 
familiar  objects,  and  the  verbs  used  to  express  ordinary  actions, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  resemblance  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  one  to  find  a  single  sentence  in  which  he  could 
make  out  the  sense  of  two  words,  merely  by  being  acquainted  with 
Latin.  There  is,  however,  one  peculiarity  common  to  both  lan- 
guages, namely,  the  want  of  the  articles.  This  may  be  considered 
as  a  defect ;  yet,  in  reading  Russian,  we  have  rarely  found  diffi- 
culty or  perplexity,  as  the  demonstrative  pronoun  is  generally  used 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  those  cases  where  it  would  occasion 
ambiguity.  Of  the  successive  changes  which  the  language  has 
undergone,  of  the  influence  of  the  Mongol  dialect  during  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries,  of  earlier  literary  records  and 
monuments,  we  shall  not  here  attempt  to  speak. 

Nicholas  Grech,  the  author  ©f  the  work  at  the  head  of  our 
article,  is  an  intelligent  and  industrious  writer,  and  editor  of  the 
Siiin  Ot(Jchestva  (Son  of  the  Country),  and  two  other  popular 
journals.    He  was  born  at  St.  Pctersbuig,  August  7th,  1787, 

and 
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ftnd  origiBAlIy  designed  for  the  legal  profession,  but,  following 
his  inclinations,  he  abandoned  this  career,  and  applied  himsea 
exclusively  to  literary  pursuits.  In  1817,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  librarians  of  the  Imperial  Public  Library,  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  and  shortly  afterwards  travelled  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
when  hb  visited  France^  Grermany,  and  Switzerland.  In  France 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Liancasterian  system  of  education, 
which,  on  his  return,  he  introduced  into  the  Central  Military 
School :  he  also  published  a  work  on  this  subject,  in  1819.  Many 
(deasing  extracts  from  his  travels  have  been  published,  though 
they  have  not  yet  been  given  in  an  entire  and  separate  form. 
His  other  performances  are  numerous,  but  none  are  equal  in 
importance  or  utility  to  his  'Sketch  of  Russian  Literature;'  which, 
•Ithough  it  can  be  considered  only  as  the  basis  for  a  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  history,  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  forms 
a  very  appropriate  companion  to  Bouterwek  and  Eichhorn. 
Its  arrangement  is  such  as  to  render  it  exceedingly  useful  for 
reference,  being  divided  into  sections  or  eras,  each  containing, — 
first,  a  sli^t  general  view  of  the  political  state  of  the  country,  of 
its  civilizadott,  literature,  &c.,  and  secondly,  a  series  of  biogra^ 
phical  notices  of  the  writers,  in  chronological  order.  The  last  and 
nost  important  period, — ^that  of  Alexander,  or  from  Karamzin's 
appearance  on  tl^  Uterary  horizon  to  the  year  1821,  comprises  a 
number  of  authors  who  are  still  living ;  but  many  others  have 
since  distinguished  themselves,  of  whom  no  account  is  here  given* 
In  Russia,  as  in  our  own  country,  the  earliest  writers  were 
chroniclers  and  ecclesiastical  annalists:  among  the  former  the 
aame  of  the  monk  Nestor  (who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  and  the  oMnmencement  of  the  eleventh  century)  holds  a 
distinguished  place.  A  few  years  later  appeared  a  poem,  recording 
the  military  exploits  of  Igor  against  the  Poles,  written  in  die  popular 
language  of  that  period  :  a  fragment  of  which  was  discovered  in 
17%,  by  Count  Musin-Pushkin,  and  published  at  Moscow,  in 
1800.  Historical  and  moral  tales  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  with 
traditional  narratives  and  ballads,  constituted  for  several  ages  all 
the  literature  of  Russia.  With  the  dynasty  of  Romanov  com- 
mences the  modem  history  of  Russian  literature.  On  this  event 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  government :  towns  and  fortresses 
were  erected  in  Siberia ;  commerce  was  extended,  manufactures 
were  established ;  public  schools  were  founded ;  the  clergy  brought 
with  them  from  the  Universities  of  Italy  and  Poland  a  taste  for 
polite  learning ;  and  in  1682,  an  Academy  wa$  founded  at  Moscow, 
for  the  study  of  theology,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  the  liberal 
sciences.  literature,  however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  flourished 
even  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
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extensive  patronage,  he  lived  not  to  behold  the  seed  which  he  hild 
sown  spring  up  and  luxuriate.  The  language,  too,  was  inundated  at 
that  time  by  a  number  of  foreign  words ;  while  the  style  employed 
in  composition  was  vague  and  unsettled,  nor  was  there  any  model 
of  sufficient  authority  to  serve  as  a  standard.  The  Metropolitan 
of  Novgorod,  Theophanes  Prokopovitch  (1681-1736),  is  almost  the 
only  writer  of  the  period  who  distinguished  himseu  by  the  force 
of  his  compositions ;  and  some  specimens  of  his  sacred  oratory, 
notwithstanding  their  blemishes,  deserve  to  be  considered  models 
of  commanding  eloquence  and  powerful  thought.  Prince  Antioch 
Dmitrievich  Kantemir,  the  next  who  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  was 
an  individual  of  rare  and  truly  estimable  qualities,  not  more  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  birth,  than  by  his  devoted  attachment 
to  literatijre  and  the  sciences.  A  soldier, — for  he  accompanied  his 
father,  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  in  a  campai^  against  Persia, 
in  1722; — a  diplomatist,  in  which  quality  he  visited  both  our  own 
country  and  France ;  a  courtier,  high  in  favour  with  his  sovereign, — 
he,  nevertheless,  preferred  to  all  these  titles  those  of  philosopher 
and  poet.  In  an  exceedingly  interesting  sketch,  entitled  '  An 
Evening  with  Kantemir/  Batiushkov  has  given  a  conversation 
between  the  Prince,  Montesquieu,  and  an  Abb6.  The  two  latter 
surprize  the  ambassador  in  his  study,  where  they  find  him  sur- 
rounded by  his  papers.  At  first  they  imagine  him  occupied  with 
official  business,  but  are  informed,  to  their  astonishment,  that  he 
is  writing  verses — (verses  in  the  language  of  the  Scythians  and 
Hyperboreans) !  The  following  reply,  made  by  Kantemir,  to  the 
remarks  of  the  French  philosopher,  touching  the  unpropitious 
influence  of  the  climate  of  Russia,  may  serve  to  refute  some  of 
the  prejudices,  even  yet  entertained,  on  that  subject. 

*  I  was  born  at  Constantinople,  of  a  family,  whose  ancestors,  at  one 
time,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  eastern  empire:  Greek  blood,  therefore, 
still  runs  in  my  veins,  and  I  love,  with  unfeigned  attachment,  the 
azure  skies  and  ever- verdant  olive  groves  of  the  South.  In  my  youth 
I  travelled  with  my  father,  the  inseparable  companion  and  loyal  fnend 
of  Peter  the  Great,  and  visited  the  extensive  vales  of  Russia,  from  the 
Dnieper  to  the  Caucasus, — ^from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  banks  of  the 
glorious  Moskva.  I  know  both  the  country  and  its  inhabitants :  the 
hut  of  the  peasant  and  the  lordly  tower  of  the  boyar  are  equally 
familiar  to  me.  Instructed  by  the  precepts  of  my  father,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  Europe,  trained  up  from  my  earliest 
years  in  the  school  of  philosophy  and  experience,  associating  continu- 
ally, in  the  closest  intercourse,  with  strangers  of  all  nations,  it  was 
impossible  that  I  should  retain  any  barbarous  prejudices,  and  I  accus- 
tomed myself  to  contemplate  my  country  with  the  eye  of  an  impartial 
observer.  At  Versailles,  in  the  cabinet  of  your  sovereign,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  ministers,  I  am  the  representative  of  the  monarch  of  a 

great 
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great  ptople ;  but  here  among  fiiends,  and  conversing  with  one  of  the 
most  eminent  geniuses  of  Europe,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  speak  un- 
resenredly,  preferring  rather  to  he  accused  of  ignorance,  than  of  either 
prejudice  or  insincerity.  This  then  is  my  answer :  you  know  what  Peter 
accomplished  for  Russia;  he  created  his  subjects — no,  he  only  deve- 
loped their  meiital  powers,  and  eradicated  the  disorder  which  had  so 
long  oppressed  them — popular  ignorance ;  and  under  his  gruidance,  the 
Russians  soon  showed  that  talents  are  a  universal  property,  confined 
to  no  particular  race  or  climate.  Ere  fifteen  years  had  elapsed,  that 
iUostrious  monarch  beheld  the  fiuits  of  his  own  labours  and  those  of 
his  co-operators :  all  the  arts  which  are  auxiliary  to  warfare  and  military 
science  attained  to  perfection  during  his  reign.  Our  victories  an- 
nounced to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  we  had  artillery,  fleets,  engineers, 
expert  and  active  seamen.  What  more  could  you  expect  of  us  within 
so  short  a  space? — intellectual  treasures — the  4uits  of  science,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  fine  arts,  eloquence  and  poetry  ?  Grant  us  but  time 
and  favourable  circumstances,  and  you  shall  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  we  are  not  destitute  of  the  higher  powers  of  mind.  You  contend 
that  the  influence  of  climate  is  paramount.  I  admit  that  it  is  con- 
siderable, yet  this  influence  (as  you  yourself  have  observed  in  your 
own  admirable  book)  is  considerably  modified  and  weakened  by  the 
finrm  of  government,  and  by  the  state  of  morals  and  of  society.  Our 
climate  itself,  too,  is  exceedingly  varied.  Speaking  of  our  country, 
strangers  imagine  Muscovy  to  be  covered  with  perpetual  snows, — to 
be  inhabited  by  savages.  They  do  not  consider  tiie  vast  extent  of 
Russia ;  they  forget  that,  at  the  very  time  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
frozen  shores  of  the  White  Sea  is  chasing  the  marten^  the  morefortimate 
occupier  of  the  banks  of  the  Volga  is  reaping  his  fertile  harvest.  Even 
the  northern  regions  are  not  so  foil  of  horrors,  for  they  produce  all  that 
the  cultivator  of  their  fields  finds  requisite  for  his  wants.  The  plough 
is  the  foundation  of  society, — the  link  which  unites  its  members  together, 
the  support  of  the  laws ;  and  what  district  is  there  throughout  all 
Russia  where  this  instrument  leaves  not  its  beneficent  traces  ?  The 
progress  of  civilization  will  change  the  face  of  the  country,  and,  I  may 
venture  to  say,  will  transform  Russia  into  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
-empires  in  Europe.  When  Tacitus  described  Germany,  did  he  imagine 
that  elegant^cities  and  splendid  capitals  would  rise  up  on  the  site  of 
its  gloomy  forests,  or  that  the  light  of  intellect  wpuld  diffuse  its  rays 
from  the  recesses  of  Pannonia  and  Noricium  ?  Certainly  not :  but  the 
illustrious  Peter,  wielding  in  his  single  hand  the  destiny  of  millions, 
consoled  himself  with  the  sublime  idea  that  the  tree  of  science  would, 
sooner  or  later,  flourish  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and  bring  forth 
firuits  to  enrich,  not  only  his  own  people,  but  those  of  other  nations. 
You,  President,  are  a  constant  observer  of  the  political  world — its 
phases  and  revolutions :  in  the  ruins  of  past  ages,  in  the  ashes  of  haughty 
Rome  and  the  once  beautiful  Greece  you  have  detected  the  cause  of  the 
changes  which  we  now  behold,  and  have  learned  to  predict  the  fiiture. 
You  cannot  but  know,  therefore,  that  the  progress  of  civilization  in- 
sensibly alters  institutions  and  forms  of  government;  nay,  you  have 
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already  perceived  these  changes  in  Russia.  Time  deistroys  and  re* 
models, — spoils  and  perfects  every  thing.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  or  perhaps  within  a  shorter  period,  favouring  Providence 
may  send  to  us  some  bold  mind  that  will  complete  the  grand  idea  con- 
ceived by  Peter ;  and  at  his  creative  voice,  the  empire  which  is  the 
most  extensive  on  the  globe,  will  become  illustrious  as  ^e  guardian 
of  laws,  and  of  the  freedom  founded  on  them ;— of  morals,  which  give 
stability  to  laws, — in  one  word,  of  civilization.  Delightfiil,  inspiring 
hopes !  In  time  ye  will  be  fulfilled!  The  benefkctor  of  my  family, — 
the  benefaotor  of  Russia,  reposes  in  the  tomb ;  but  his  spirit,  that  great, 
that  generous  spirit,  hath  not  deserted  the  land  of  his  afifectioa :  it  still 
remains  to  inspire  it  with  fresh  life  and  energy.  Methinks  I  constantly 
hear  him  exclaim  to  his  countrymen,  '*  Advance  in  the  career  which  I 
have  opened  for  you ;  nor  stop  till  you  shall  have  reached  the  goal  to 
Which  I  have  directed  you."  ' — Batiushkov,  vol.  i.  p,  65. 

Unfortunately,  Kantemir  formed  his  style  of  versification  on 
French  models ;  and  if  his  satires  possessed  no  merits  indepen- , 
dent  of  form,  they  would  no  longer  be  perused  with  pleasure ; 
but  they  display  a  force  and  spirit  worthy  of  the  pupil  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  and  a  truth  and  vigour  of  colouring  which  will  preserve 
Ijiem  from  oblivion.  He  appears  to  have  been  an  acute  observer, 
and  an  able  delineator,  of^ character  and  manners;  aad  even 
though  his  style  must  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  antiquated  (and 
his  versification  still  more  so),  yet  it  is  exceedingly  graphic.  While 
he  attacks  the  vices  and  foibles  of  his  countrymen  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  a  philosopher,  he  heightens  the  force  of  his  satire  by 
many  little  touches,  which  are  the  more  keen  as  they  appear  casual 
and  unstudied.  The  fijrst  of  the  eight  satires,  which  we  possess 
from  his  pen,  and  which  is  one  of  his  best,  was  composed  in  his 
twentieth  year.  In  this  production  of  early  talent,  he  holds  up  to 
merited  ridicule  those  who,  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  custoooB 
and  opinions,  merely  for  their  venerable  age,  regard  eveiy  attempt 
at  improvement  as  a  dangerous  innovation.  To  some  of  our  own 
sagacious  alarmists  of  the  present  day,  we  might  apply  the  Hora- 
tian  sentence : — *  Mntato  nomine,  de  te  fabula  narriftnr.* 

* "  Science  begets  a  sad  ungodly  train 

Of  heresies,  and  of  opinions  vain; — 

For  who  the  most  himself  on  reason  prides. 

Is  most  injurious ;  boldly  he  derides, 
.  With  scoffing  lips,  what  our  fore&thers  taught, — 

Such  are  the  mischiefs  that  by  books  are  wrought" 
.    So  maudlin  Criton  o*eT  his  bottle  cries. 

And  deems  the  world  already  far  too  wise. 

"  Our  children  now  no  longer,  as  of  yore. 

Believe  in  all  their  sires  believed  before  ; 

But,  judging  for  themselves^  reform  their  creed— 
•  Question  implicit  faith^-^their  bibles  read. 

Of 
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Of  all,  fosooth,  thtfy  must  the  leasoa  know. 
As  if  of  error  aught  could  ever  grow 
Within  our  churdi;  and  then  this  race  impure 
Our  priests  neglect,  and  even  quass  *  abjure ; 
Their  trust  no  more  in  holy  tapers  place. 
Nor  fast-days  heed,  so  void  are  they  of  grace! 
Nay,  some  are  found  so  filled  with  devilish  spite. 
Of  priests  to  power  they  dare  to  doubt  the  right ; 
And  riches  deem  superfluous  to  them 
Who  wealth  as  hurtful  to  the  soul  condemn.*^ ' 
His  philosophical  reflections — ^his  comparisons  and  allagioiiB^ 
are  always  apposite  and  pleasing— even  sometimes  humorous: 
thus,  in  the  same  satire,  the  following  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
a  drunkard: — 

*  When  mortals  ride  across  the  Wue  profound ; 
And  stars  are  sparkling  seen  upon  the  ground  ;— 
When  mountain  streams  with  liquid  fire  shall  buni ; 
And  long-past  ages  once  again  return ; 
When  monks,  in  Lent,  shall  on  dry  biacuit  dine. 
Then  will  I  pore  o'er  books,*— abjuring  winel ' 

Kantemir  died  at  Paris,  on  the  1st  ^  March,  1744,  in  his  thirty- 
eighth  year,  leaving,  besides  his  satires,  translations  of  some  of 
Iforace's  Epistles,  of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worids,  and  various 
manuscript  works,  among  which  was  a  translation  of  Montesquieu's 
Persian  Letters,  &c.t 

We  proceed  now  to  Lomonosov,  who  has  been  compared,  not 
unaptly,  to  the  splendour  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  whose  fantastic 
coruscations  illuminate  the  polar  regions.  Lomonosov  is  a  bril- 
liant example,  proving  that  real  genius  will  burst  through  every 
obstacle,  and  defy  the  counteracting  influences  of  climate,  and  aU 
the  enthralling  circumstances  of  life.  Neither  the  blue  skies  and 
rich  vales  of  Greece,  nor  the  sunny  plains  of  Italy,  could  have 
yielded  him  nobler  inspiration  than  has  the  wild  storm  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea.  Few  poets  are  more  sublime ;  still  fewet 
have  displayed  such  universality  of  power :  for  poetry  was  but  one 
of  the  talents  possessed  by  this  richly-gifted  mind.  The  stores  oJF 
history,  criticism,  oratory,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  natural  philo* 
sophy,  astronomy,  were,  in  turn,  increased  by  this  enthusiastic 
student.     In  poetry,  too,  he  displayed  equal  variety,  there  being 

*  Qnass,  the  om  of  which  is  now  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  was  ionnerlr  the 
national  beverage  of  the  Russians ;  consequenily,  not  to  admire  it^  or  to  bint  that  cbaB»- 
Mgne  might  be  better,  must  have  been,  in  the  estimation  of  the  personage  here  described 
by  the  poet,  as  highly  culpable — as  the  abominable  Englisbmaa  questioning  the  ortho- 
doxy of  roast  beet 

t  The  life  of  Kantemir,  accompanied  with  observations  on  his  Satires,  has  been 
written  by  Barkov,  who  also  transUtad  the  Satires  of  Horaoe  nd  PhsBdras's  Fables. 
Bnrkoy  died  in  1768. 
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scarcely  any  form  of  compositkm  of  which  he  has  not  left  specU 
mens.  It  has  been  beautifully  and  eloquently  observed  by  one 
of  his  countrymen,  that  what  Peter  was  to  the  politics  of  Russia, 
Lomonosov  was  to  its  literature :  he  found  his  native  language  rude 
and  unpolished,  and  imparted  to  it  harmony  and  symmetry,  re- 
moulded it,  gave  it  new  laws,  banished  its  barbarisms,  breathed 
into  it  a  fresh  spirit,  and  transmitted  it  as  an  eloquent  vehicle  of 
thought  to  his  successors*.  

Contemporary  with  Lomonosov  was  Sumarokov,  (1718 — 1777,) 
one  among  the  few  poets  of  Russia  whose  names  were  known  to 
foreigners.  His  productions,  which  are  exceedingly  numerous^ 
and  no  less  varied,  (for  he  composed  tragedies,  comedies,  operas, 
odes,  &bles,  satires,  eclogues,  elegies,  sonnets,  epigrams,  and 
madrigals,  besides  a  para^mrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  ten 
books,  and  some  orations,)  are  now  altogether  neglected.  He 
scarcely  ever  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  is  only  remembered  for 
having  first  introduced  the  regular  drama.  Vet  even  in  this 
respect  his  title  to  the  mtitude  of  posterity  is  very  questionable, 
since,  by  adopting  the  mgid,  declamatory  tone  of  the  French  stage, 
and  employing  rhymed  Alexandrines,  he  set  a  vicious  examj^e, 
which  has  unfortunately  met  with  but  too  many  followers.  Even 
the  tragedies  of  Ozerov,  admirable  as  they  are  in  other  respects, 
and  notwithstanding  the  sublimity,  the  pathos,  and  the  rich  poetic 
colouring  they  display,  lose  much  of  their  beauty  in  consequence 
of  this  faulty  system  of  versification. 

Comedy  was  far  more  fortunate  in  falling  into  the  hands  of  Vou 
Vizin,  who  in  his  Nedorosl  (the  Minor)  and  Brigadiry  presented 
his  countrjnnen  with  two  pieces,  which  deserve  to  be  ranked  as 
models,  for  liveliness  of  dialogue  and  humour,  for  spirited  sketches 
of  national  character,  and  happy  touches  of  satire.  His  style 
as  a  prose-writer  (with  all  its  faults)  was  yet  superior  to  that 
of  his  contemporaries.  Departing  from  his  example,  succeeding 
writers  have  generally  given  the  dialogue  of  then*  comedies  in 
rhyme ;  another  proof  of  the  poisonous  influence  of  French 
literature  on  that  of  Russia.  Prince  Shakovsky,  one  of  the  most 
popular  comic  authors  of  the  present  day,  has  written  most  of  his 
pieces  in  verse ;  and  Griboiedov,  in  his  Gore  ot  Uma,  a  production 
worthy  of  the  pen  of  Von  Vizin  himself,  has  also  fallen  into  the 

*  A  public  monument  to  Lomonosov  is  tbont  to  be  erected  at  Archangel.  The  person 
employed  for  this  work  is  Martos,  a  sculptor  of  great  celebrity,  and  certainly  one  of  the 
best  artists  Russia  has  yet  produced.  According  to  the  model  designed  by  him,  the  poet 
will  be  represented  standing  on  the  northern  hemisphere  of  a  terrestrial  globe,  with  hb 
foot  near  the  pole.  Beside  him  will  be  a  winged  genius,  supporting  a  lyre,  whose  chords 
the  inspired  bard  is  striking,  while  his  eyes  are  raised  towards  heaven.  Martos  also 
executed  the  monunaot  of  Mmin  and  Pozhanky,  in  the  Kramam  PhikMod,  at  Moscow  ; 
and  that  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu^  it  Odasia. 

same 
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same  pemicioQs  system.  The  absurdities  ^d  fidUes  which  Von 
Vizin  ridiculed  with  so  much  humour,  no  longer  exist  in  society ; 
yet  his  comedies  will  continue  to  be  read  with  delight,  as  valuable 
pictures  of  the  manners  of  that  age  whose  portraiture  they  have 
80  admirably  drawn. 

On  surveying  the  literature  of  the  reign  of  Catherine,  if  we 
consider  that  regular  poetical  composition  was  still  in  its  infancy, 
we  must  be  surprised  at  the  number  of  eminent  names  which 
present  themselves  to  our  notice,  and  that,  within  so  short  a  space, 
almost  every  form  of  composition  should  have  been  attempted,  and, 
in  many  instances,  with  success.  Among  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  classical  names  of  this  period,  those  of  Petrov,  Bogdanovich, 
Kheraskov,  ELhemnitzer,  Von  Vizin,  Derzhavin,  aixl  Kapnist  are 
ccmspicuous.  Petrov,  who,  we  may  remarii,  en  pctssant,  visited 
England  in  1772,  distinguished  himself  in  lyrical  poetry,  and 
chaonted  the  victories  of  the  Russian  arms  over  those  of  the 
Turks. 

•  The  odes  of  Petrov,'  to  borrow  the  words  of  his  countryman, 
Herzliakov,  *  ane  full  of  beauties,  and  distinguish  themselves  from 
similar  effusions  of  other  poets,  by  enei^  and  condensity  of  thought  :— 
Petrov  is  a  philosopher-bard.  Perhaps  he  might  be  placed  on  a  level 
with  JLomonosovi  were  it  not  that  his  style  is  more  harsh  and  rugged ; 
bat  he  abounds  in  transcendant  imagery  traced  with  a  pen  of  lire ! 
His  style,  however,  is  not  always  rugged,  since  there  are  entire  odes, 
the  versification  of  which  b  flowing  and  harmonious.' 

The  year  1778  was  marked  in  the  annals  of  Russian  poetry,  by 
the  appearance  of  Bogdanovich's  *  Dushenka,'  a  beautiful  pro-* 
duction,  in  which  the  author  transferred  into  his  native  tongue 
the  elegant  mythological  fable  of  Psyche.  The  performance  has 
been  executed  with  a  light,  sportive,  and  graceful  pen.  It  ou^ht 
not,  iKiwever,  to  be  concealed  that,  beautiful  as  this  composition 
is,  tbere  are  passages  where  the  style  approaches  too  nearly  to  the 
level  of  prose,  and  others  which  tend  too  directly  to  the  French 
school.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  somewhat  savouring  of  anachron- 
ism, when  he  makes  Dushenka  amuse  herself  in  the  solitude  of 
her  enchanted  palace  with  such  authors  as  Moli^re,  Voltaire,  and 
Rousseau !  But,  notwithstanding  such  blemishes,  this  brilliant 
little  poem  will  ever  charm  by  the  melody  of  its  versification,  its 

fiy  luxuriant  pictures,  its  sprightliness,  and  adherence  to  nature, 
or  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Mr.  Bowring's*  volume  of  Russian  poetry,  where  they  will  find 
a  translation  of  a  short  memoir'—the  composition  of  Karamsin. 
The 

•To  this  geatleman  belongs  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  the  bards  of 
Rnsiia  to  the  notice  of  English  readers.  M.  Dnpr^  de  Saint-Manre  has  perfonned  a  similar 
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The  lame  yearwhidi  enridted  the  Rusmao  Lkeratufe  viik 
Dushenka,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  appearance  of  ano- 
ther work  of  decided  talent  and  originaiity  ;  we  mean  the  Fables 
of  Khenmitzer.  They  are  distinguished  for  great  simplicity, 
and  a  propriety  of  style,  which  renders  them  models  of  this 
species  of  composition.  Khemnitzer  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  who  opened  a  career  to  his  coimtiymen,  in  which  they 
have  since  exerted  themselves  so  successfully,  particularly 
Dmitriev,  Krilov,  and  Izmailov;  for  what  his  predecessor  Su- 
marakov  had  attempted  in  this  way,  is  so  inferior  as  hardly  to 
deserve  notice,  although  his  fables  were  so  fashionable  that  the 

Eublic  neglected  the  productions  of  Khemnitzer ;  nor  did  the  latter 
ve  to  see  that  justice  accorded  to  his  merits,  wbu^  his  gauus 
has  since  exacted  irom  his  countrymen.  At  no  very  distant 
date  after  Bogdanovich's  classico-poetical  legend,  the  epic  rause 
visited  the  region  of  the  once  barbarous  Sarmatia,  or,  to  speak 
less  metaphorically,  Kheraskov  produced  his  *  Rossiada.'  Sor 
Jecting  for  his  subject  a  gmnd  national  event,  and  one  of  the 
nK>st  important  and  decisive  epochs  in  the  annals  of  his 
country,  he  was  more  fortunate  than  most  writers  of  modem 
date,  who  have  aspired  at  epic  dignity.  Independently,  too,  gC 
its  historical  interest,  the  destruction  of  Kazan,  the  seat  of  the 
Tatar  dominion,  by  Ivan  Vassilivich  II.,  (who  thus  crushed  for 
ever  the  power  of  those  formidable  oppressors  of  Russia,)  presented 
ample  scope  for  a  grand  poetical  picture.  To  admit  that  Khe- 
raskov has  not  executed  a  work  which  answers  in  every  respect 
to  the  character  of  the  epopee,  is  but  to  confess  that  he  has  not  com* 
pletely  succeeded  in  the  highest  species  of  composition.  Never- 
theless, his  plan  is  well  conceived,  his  machinery  is  both  ap- 
propriate and  ably  managed,  his  poem  is  full  of  incident  and 
interest,  and  many  of  the  scenes  and  episodes  abound  *ith 
forcible  description.  The  visit  of  Sumbeka,  the  Tatar  Queen, 
to  the  Forest  of  Tombs,  is  depicted  with  great  power,  and  the 

service  for  his  own  country  men,  by  his  '  Anthologie  Russe,"  in  which  will  be  found 
much  information,  both  critical  and  biographical ;  and  in  Germany,  Borg  has  pub- 
lished 'Poetischen  Erzeugnissen  der  Russen/  These  publications,  and  the  <  Fables 
Russes  de  M.  Krilov,  imi£§es  en  vers  Fran^ais  et  Italiens,  pubUi6es  par  If.  le  Comte 
d'Orlofif,*  with  an  introduction  by  Lemontey^  and  a  pre&ice  in  Italian  by  Salfi,  will 
suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  treasures  of  the  Russian  muse.  We  must  add,  how- 
ever, that  neither  St.  Maurc,  nor  the  paraphrases  of  Krilov,  give  the  colouring  or  tone  of 
their  respective  origioab.  The  only  coincidence  of  subject  in  the  *  Anthologies'  of  Bow- 
ring  and  Dupr6,  is  '  Derzhavin's  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Meshtsherskj,'  and  a  comparison  of 
the  two  will  prove  amusing,  for  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  resemblance,  the  Frenchman 
having  obliterated  every  trait  of  originality,  and  renderea  his  performance  a  mere  tissue 
of  common-places,  devoid  of  all  poetical  expression.  To  tbe  above,  however,  let  us  not 
forget  to  add  M.  Balbi,  who,  in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  the  '  Atlas  Elbnographique/ 
(an  account  of  which  will  also  be  found  in  this  Number  of  our  Joumal,)  gives,  in  oh.  8, 
agood  iMtio*  of  the  progress  gfRusskn  Literature. 
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irfiole  Cimto  abounds  with  images  of  awfiil  grandeur.  The  cojjt^ 
fiagration  of  the  forest  and  sepulchres  of  the  Tatar  chiefs  would 
femi  a  fine  subject  for  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Martin.  An  analysia 
of  this  poem  will  be  found  in  M.  Dupr6  da  Saint-Maure's  *  An-* 
thologie.'  The  execution  of  the  *  Rossiada,'  however,  is  by  no 
means  equal  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  to  its  general  de<- 
ugn :  rarely  does  the  author  rise  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic,  and 
his  style  is  most  unequal — sometimes  tame,  frequently  bombastic 
Nerertheiess,  the  *  Rossiada'  is,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkable,  though 
Dot  a  masterly  performance ;  and  when  we  consider  the  numl^r 
of  Kheraskor's  productions,  that,  besides  his '  Vladimir,'  in  sixteefr 
cantos,  and  other  poems  of  considerable  length,  he  wrote  several 
tm^edies,  odes,  and  other  compoHtions,  we  must  at  least  wonder 
at  his  industry  and  versatility  of  power.  Kheraskov  died  Sept^ 
27,  1807,  aged  seventy-four. 

Of  Derzhavin,  whom  we  shall  next  mention,  it  is  ahnost  tmr* 
possible  to  speak  too  hi^y.  His  is,  indeed,  the  mens  divinior ; 
his  strains  are  full  of  sublimity  and  inspiration.  His  powers,  and 
tfiose  of  his  great  predecessor,  Lomonosov,  are  thus  chaEaokerixed 
by  Mendiakov  :— 

*  Lomonosov  always  follows  his  subject ;  Derzhavin  directs  it  ac- 
cording to  his  own  will.  The  flight  of  the  former  is  lofty  and  steady, 
but  the  latter  flashes  suddenly  like  lightning,  and  then  disappears 
from  his  astonished  reader.  We  may  compare  the  one  to  a  noble 
river  flowing  majestically  between  its  banks ;  the  other  to  a  waterfall, 
snch  as  he  himself  has  depicted,  dashing  its  impetuous  stream  amidst 
rocks,  unrestrained  in  its  course,  and  lending  an  air  of  wildness  to 
lature.  The  style  of  liomonosov  is  more  pure  and  exact,  more 
cautious  and  uniform;  that  of  Derzhavin  is  more  brilliant,  more 
yaried,  more  luxuriant :  he  elevates  the  soul,  and  makes  us  constantly 
feel  the  sublimity  of  his  genius.' 

Kapnist,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Derzhavin,  was  also  a  lyrical 
poet  of  no  mean  powers,  who,  though  he  be  not  comparable  to 
the  latter  for  force  and  cniginality,  yet  occasionally  surpasses 
faim  both  in  the  purity  of  his  language  and  in  harmony  of  num* 
hers.  Horace  was  his  principal  model,  though  he  never  descended 
to  a  servile  imitation  of  the  Bard  of  Yenusia. 

Meanwhile,  BLniazhnin,  (1742—1791,)  the  successor  and  re- 
•kdve  of  Sumarokov,  followed  in  the  career  of  that  dranudst, 
but  he  failed  to  emancipate  tragedy  from  the  galling  trammels  of 
French  rules :  in  fact,  many  of  his  pieces  are  little  more  than 
imitations  from  the  writers  of  the  GalUc  capital.  His  style,  how- 
ever, is  far  more  noble  and  pure  than  that  of  Sumarokov ;  and  his 
comedies,  although  infiericwr  Jto  those  of  Von  Vizin,  deserve  to  be 
ranked  in  the  next  degree.    MJaikov  is  briefly  noticed  by  Gxedh 
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as  being  a  successful  writer  of  burlesque  poetry,  of  which  he 
gave  his  countrymen  the  first  example  in  his  Enraged  Bac- 
chus, a  comic  poem,  in  five  cantos;  and  in  another  in  three 
cantos  entitled  Igrok  Lombera,  or  the  Ombre  Hayer.  Besides 
these,  he  wrote  two  tragedies,  and  some  odes,  epistles,  and 
fables,  all  of  which,  however,  are  inferior  productions.  Bobrov, 
whose  literary  career  extends  from  1784  to  1807,  the  year  previous 
to  his  death,  was  a  poet  dfted  with  consider^le  powers  of  imagi- 
nation ;  and  his  lyrical  epic,  Tas  he  himself  designates  it,)  the  Klier- 
sonida,  or  Summer's  Day  m  the  Tauridan  Peninsula,  contains 
many  beautiful  descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  the  Cherscmesus, 
interspersed  with  narratives  and  episodes,  and  is  distinguished 
both  by  its  richness  of  colouring,  and  the  depth  and  varied 
expression  of  the  sentiments.  It  is  written,  for  the  most  part»  in 
blank — or  literally,  in  white  verse;  but  there  are  many  passages 
in  which  the  author  has  employed  rhyme.  Speaking  of  Bobrov, 
Mr.  Bowring  says,  '  his  Khersonida,  an  oriental  epic  poem,  i$  not 
so  good  as  Lalla  Rookh,  but  very  aood  notwithstanding.^  This  is 
to  us  so  passing  strange,  that  had  he  not  given  in  his  Anthology 
some  extracts  from  the  poem  itself,  we  should  really  have  imagined 
that  he  could  never  have  seen  it ;  for  it  is  no  more  an  epic  than 
either  Thomson's  Seasons  or  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden.  Neither 
can  we  understand  at  all  wherefore  he  should  allude,  in  the  man- 
ner he  does,  to  Moore's  beautiful  succession  of  poetical  narratives, 
as  if  there  were  the  least  resemblance  either  in  subject  or  general 
form  between  the  English  and  Russian  poems.  The  Khersonida 
is,  in  fact,  a  description  of  the  scenery  of  the  Taurida  during 
a  summer  day's  excursion — as  the  title  itself  indicates ;  and  the 
author,  uniting  the  talents  of  naturalist,  painter,  and  poet,  de- 
scribes the  productions,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  of  that  roman- 
tic district ;  depicts  the  vivid  character  of  its  landscape,  its  lovely 
vales,  and  its  magnificent  mountains,  among  which  the  lofly 
Chatur-Dagh  is  the  principal  feature.  These  passages  are  re- 
lieved by  lyrical  flights  of  great  beauty ;  by  digressions  on  the  an- 
cient historv  of  the  Taurida ;  and  by  various  episodical  eclogues : 
among  the  latter,  that  of  Iphigenia  is  highly  dramatic,  and  pos- 
sesses great  beauty.  The  poem  abounds,  too,  in  strains  of  pure 
morality,  and  fervent  religious  feeling ;  and,  altogether,  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  interesting  productions  of  its  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  any  language.  The  author  was  well 
versed  in  English  literature,  and  has  caught  the  spirit  of  our  poets. 
The  songs  of  Nelidinsky  Meletzsky  are  both  replete  with  feeUng 
and  tenderness,  and  adorned  by  elegant  simplicity  of  style.  With 
him  ends  the  list  of  the  principal  writers  belongmg  to  the  age 
of  Catherine ;  and  they  certainly  re£bct  no  smaU  honour  on 
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the  dawning  Htemtnre  of  their  country,  bo  brilliantly  ushered  l^ 
the  bright  herald  of  their  poetry,  Lomonosov.     A  public,  however, 
was  yet  wanting,  capable  of  appreciating  genius,  and,  by  its  liberal 
patronage,  of  ripening  it  into  fall  and  vigorous  maturity.    This 
wished-for   consummation  the  unfortunate   reign    of  raul  was 
not  calculated  to  produce.     That  gloomy  period,  happily,  was  of 
short  duration,  and  to  the  honour  of  his  successor  be  it  said, 
that  among  his   first  cares  was  the  instruction  of  his  people. 
For  this  purpose  the  empire  was  divided  into  six  circles ;  m  each 
was   founded  an   university,  with  a  gymnasium  in   every  city 
throughout  each  circle,  and  ^a  school  m  every  town  and  village. 
Sevend  lyceums,  moreover,  with  other  institutions,  were  opened 
daring  the  latter  portion  of  Alexander's  reign.     For  the  enume- 
ration of  the  various  scientific  and  literary  societies  which  then 
successively  arose,  we  have  neither  space  nor  leisure;  but  we 
hasten  to  present  our  readers  with  a  condensed  view  of  the  progress 
of  literature,  in  the  words  of  Grech. 

'  At  Uie  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Russian  prose  began  to  be 
cultivated  both  in  the  didactic  and  familiar  style,  at  Moscow,  where 
the  language  itself  is  spoken  with  the  greatest  purity  and  correctness. 
At  the  very  time  that  all  felt  the  deficiencies  of  the  prevailing  style, 
and  when  many  were  endeavouring  to  improve  it,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  vulgarity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  rhetorical  pomp  and  stiff- 
ness, on  the  other, — appeared  Karamzin.  In  his  "  Moscow  Journal,'' 
the  Russian  public  possessed,  what  had  so  long  been  a  desideratum, — a 
light,  agreeable,  and  correct  style,  elegance  of  expression,  and  a  con- 
struction at  once  clear  in  itself,  and  conformable  to  the  genius  of  the 
language.  It  was  a  style  which  satisfied  every  one,  especially  the  rising 
generation  of  writers ;  and  if  there  were  any,  who  expressed  their  dis- 
approbation, they  were  those  only  who  were  bigoted  to  precedent 
Karamzin  very  properly  adopted  the  French  and  English  construction  in 
preference  to  the  lengthy  and  involved  Latin  and  German  periods,  after 
which  Russian  prose  had  liitherto  been  moulded ;  for  it  appeared  to 
him  that,  although  his  native  idiom  might  avail  itself  of  the  freedom  of 
the  ancient  tongues,  in  poetry,  and  the  higher  species  of  oratory,  yet  in 
the  didactic  style,  in  narrative,  and  conversation,  it  ought  to  adopt  popular 
forms  of  expression,  and  to  follow  the  logical  arrangement  which  prevails 
in  the  modern  European  languages.  His  chief  coadjutors  in  this 
career  were  Muraviev  and  Podshivalov.  But  the  brilliant  success  of 
Karamzin  raised  up  a  host  of  imitators,  who  were  more  injurious  to 
him  than  even  his  opponents,  since  they  copied  only  his  weaknesses, 
and  exaggerated  his  defects.  They  introduced  a  multitude  of  galli- 
cisms, fi'equently  printing  French  sentences  in  Russian  characters, 
and  thus  the  language  was  filled  with  expressions  and  idioms  foreign 
to  its  nature.  At  this  juncture,  Shishkov^s  *  work  on  the  "  New  and  Old 

•  Of  Shishkov,  a  very  fine  portrait  has  lately  been  published  in  this  country,  engraved 
by  Mr.  T.  Wright,  from  a  paiDiing  by  his  brotber-inJaw,  Mr.  Dawe,  of  St.  Petersbuiig. 
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Styl^**  »ftde  iU  appeataaoe  (1802),  in  which  -he  veiy  fbrcibly  attacked 
the  absurd  moloffisms  with  which  the  writers  of  the  day  corrupted  the 
language,  while  uiey  pretended  to  imitate  Karamzin.    It  must,  however, 
be  con^sed  that,  notwithstanding  the  general  justness  of  his  remarks, 
the  worthy  critic  was  sometimes  carried  too  far  by  his  excessive  zeaL 
Tlie  result  of  this  contention  was  two  distinct  styles,  that  of  the  Moscow 
party,  which  took  Karamzin  for  its  model,  and  that  of  their  St.  Peters- 
burg opponents,  who,  adopting  new  terms,  adhered  to  the  former  mode 
of  construction.    The  dispute  was  long  carried  on,  though  now,  indeed, 
A  paciftcalion  has  succeeded ;  a  style,  formed  after  that  of  Karamzin, 
but  iVeed  from  those  blemishes  with  which  the  imitators  of  that  great 
writer  sought  to  disfigure  it,  having  become  the  standard  of  Russian 
prose.     Sclavonic  idioms,  the  expressions  and  phraseology  of  Sumftro- 
kov,  barbarous  and  arbitrary  wonis,  have  been  banished,  together  witb 
the  monstrous  conceits  of  Trediaskovsky  and  his  school ;  and  the  torch 
with  which,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Lomonosov  lifted 
up  the  before  gloomy  fane  of  our  literature,  again  shines  brightly. 
Tftie  style  of  the  "  History  of  Russia**  is  an  example  of  pure  Russian 
idiom,  whilst  it  is  lucid,  noble,  and  full  of  beauty.     All  that  We  now 
want  in  our  prose  is  an  elegant  style  of  dialogue  for  the  superior 
class  of  comedy. 

*  While  Karamsin  undertook  the  task  of  remodelling  Russian  prose, 
Dmitriev  began  to  employ  Russian  verse  for  familiar  narrative  and 
didactic  subjects.  His  tales,  fables,  satires,  and  songs,  show  the  possi- 
bility of  engrailing  on  our  poetical  language  the  easy  lightness  and  in- 
genious turns  of  expression  that  characterize  the  French  writers ;  and  the 
correctness  and  polish  of  his  diction  justly  excited  general  admiration. 

*  Tliese  changes,  which  were  manifested  in  the  reign  of  Catherine, 
were  confirmed  in  that  of  Alexander, — a  new  and  brilliant  epoch  for 
the  language  of  Russia.  Dignity,  energy,  and  force  of  colouring  strike 
us  in  the  tragedies  of  Ozerov ;  tenderness  and  feeling  in  the  poetry  of 
Zhukovsky ;  elegiac  plaintiveness,  depth  of  thought,  and  pictorial 
power,  in  the  compositions  of  Batiushkov ;  whilst  simplicity,  truth  of 
expression,  and  ingenuity  are  conspicuous  in  the  fables  of  Krilov.  Tlie 
versification  adopted  by  Lomonosov  and  Derzhavin  prevailed  till  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  180 1 ,  Vostokov  attempted 
Sapphics  and  other  metres  of  the  ancients ;  but  the  Russian  ear,  accus- 
tomed to  iambics  and  choriambics,  did  not  reUsh  this  novelty.  In  the 
mean  while,  intelligent  writers,  well  acquainted  with  both  ancient  and 
modem  literature,  perceived  that,  in  transferring  the  productions  of  the 
former  into  our  tongue,  we  ought  to  borrow  their  metres ;  and  in  1813, 
Gnaedich  was  the  first  to  make  the  experiment  in  his  translation  of 
Homer  in  hexameters.  This  attempt,  encouraged  by  sound  criticism, 
obtained  success,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  those  who  were  - 
bigoted  to  the  former  system,  others  introduced  the  Greek  metres ;  and 
Zhukovsky  and  Voikov  sanctioned  by  their  labours  the  practice  com- 
menced by  Gnaedich.* 

It  is  a  .fortunate  circumstance  for  the  literature  of.  Russia, 

that 
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Aat  the  moit  dasaical  of  her  proBe^writers  skould  have  em- 
ployed his  pen  upon  a  work  of  such  extent^  importance,  and 
general  interest  as  the  history  of  his  country ;  thereby  transmit- 
ting to  the  writers  of  his  own  nation  a  chaste  standard  of 
style,  and  engaging  the  attention  of  foreigners  by  this  splendid 
contribution  to  tibe  general  history  of  Europe.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  it  has  already  been  translated  into  German,  French^  and 
Italian,  but  with  httle  fidelity  or  taste.  Before  Karamsin,  the 
annals  of  Russia  had  been  illusttuted  with  some  industry,  but 
little  judgment;  nor  was  there  any  work  of  clessicid  eminence  on 
the  subject :  he,  however,  undertook  to  arrange  and  combine  the 
heterogeneous  materials, — a  task  which  he  accompUshed  with  the 
taste  of  a  Robertson,  and  the  acuteness  of  a  Voltaire*  The  pre* 
jadice  which  had  hitherto  existed  among  hk  countrymen  against 
their  own  writers,  especially  among  the  fairer  sex,  wno  considered 
it  unfashionable  to  peruse  the  works  of  native  authors,  was  re** 
moved,  and  the  higher  classes  of  Russia  now  begin  to  patronize 
and  cultivate  its  indigenous  literature.  Karamzin*s  reputation 
as  ui  historian  has  eclipsed  his  merits  in  Other  species  of  compo- 
sition, though  his  powers,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  writer  of  tales, 
are  such  as  to  entitle  him  to  distinction.  Unfortunately,  Uke 
Miiller,  the  great  historian  of  Switzerland,  Karamzin  did  not  live 
to  complete  his  national  work,  but  died  on  the  3rd  of  June^  1826, 
and  thus  within  a  few  months  followed  his  imperial  patron, 
Alexander,  to  the  grave.* 

Dmitriev  has  ali^ady  been  honourably  mentioned  in  the  extmct 
which  we  have  given  from  Grech.  His  popularity  rests  chiefly  on 
his  Tales  and  Fables,  which,  although  not  always  original  as  to  mat- 
ter, are  uniformly  happy  in  expression,  and  rendered  attractive  by 
a  novel  and  elegant  dress.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
pkyful  and  humorous  subjects ;  and  his  Yermak,  and  other  lyrical 
pieces  and  songs,  abound  with  beauties  of  a  very  high  order.  This 
poet  is  still  living.  The  last  edition  of  his  works,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  is  the  sixth :.  and  it  should  'be  observed  that  this  is 
corrected  and  *  diminished  ;*  an  example  of  literary  improvement 
which  might  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  their  own  fame,  and 
with  satisfaction  to  their  readers,  by  many  popular  authors  in  other 
countries.  This  edition  is,  moreover,  considerably  improved  by  a 
very  interesting  critical  memoir  of  this  favourite  writer;  whilst,  in 
point  of  appearance,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors. 
The  latest  production  of  this  poet  is  a  small  volume,  published 
anonymously,  containing  fifty-six  apologues  of  four  lines  each, 
the  thoughts  in  which  are  pure  and  elegant,  and  the  language  terse 
and  laconical. 

t— — ^a^i^^M  li  ■■        .mi.  ■■■■  I        ■         I        I  !*■       I      ■  ■  I  I        ■  ■  I ,11    — — ■*— 

'   ^  This  history  ippetts  to  bo  continued  by  Von  Blndor. 

An 
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An  elegant  mid  aflfectionate  tribute  has  been  paid  to  the  titenuy 
merits  of  Muraviev  by  his  nephew  Batiushkov.  His  prose  writings, 
which  were  chiefly  composed  for  the  instraction  of  his  impenal 
pupils,  the  Grand-dukes  Alexander  and  Constantine,  are  no  less 
admirable  for  the  pure  spirit  of  moraUty  and  benevcdence  which 
pervade  them,  than  for  their  finished  el^ance  of  style  and  correct 
taste ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  selection  of  essays  firom  his 
works  would,  in  the  hands  of  an  able  translator,  me^  with  success 
in  this  country ; — ^they  would  certainly  be  better  worth  transferring 
into  our  language  tfaian  a  very  considerable  portion  of  what  we 
borrow  from  our  neighbours.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
Oskold,  one  of  his  most  interesting  compositions,  is  but  a  frag- 
ment :  in  this  n^rative,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  expedition  of 
the  northern  hordes  against  Constantinople,  he  has  sketched  with 
a  masterly  hand,  and  with  great  powers  of  imagination,  yet  in  strict 
accordance  with  historical  truth,  the  savage  manners  of  the  bar- 
barian chiefs  who  marched  against  the  luxurious  capital  of  the 
eastern  empire. 

The  muse  of  tragedy  was  invested  by  Ozerov  with  a  dignity 
and  eloquence  of  which  no  example  is  to  be  found  in  his  prede- 
cessors. His  productions  are  only  four  in  number,  (Edipus, 
Fingal,  Demetrms  Donskoi,  and  Polyicena,  but  they  possess  beau- 
ties of  a  high  order.  In  the  delineation  of  female  character  he  is 
peculiarly  successful ;  nor  is  he  less  happy  in  the  local  colouring 
and  costume  of  his  pieces,  particularly  in  his  Fingal,  in  which  he 
has  transferred  the  wild  and  gloomy  pictures  of  Ossian  to  a 
congenial  clime. 

We  have  now  to  notice  an  author  whose  name  may  not  be 
quite  a  stranger  to  many  of  our  readers, — the  fabulist  Krilov. 
This  writer  is  at  once  the  most  fertile  and  original  of  all  his 
countiymen,  in  a  species  of  composition  which  they  have  culti- 
vated with  marked  predilection  and  success.  He  has  had  the 
honour  of  having  his  fables  imitated  by  various  French  and 
Italian  pens  ;  yet,  as  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  collection  was  formed,  (through 
the  medium  of  a  literal  prose  translation,  and  by  writers  unac- 
quainted with  the  Russian  language,)  these  versions  are  so  far 
from  giving  any  thing  like  a  faithnil  copy  of  the  peculiar  spirit 
and  tone  of  the  originals,— of  their  racy,  idiomatic  expressions, 
and  popular  traits,  that  they  are,  in  many  instances,  lijttle  more 
than  vague  paraphrases,  which  present  the  subject  under  a  totally 
different  aspect.  Four  comedies  from  his  pen  attest  what  Krilov 
'  t  have  accomplished  for  the  drama ;  that  he  should  not 
so  applied  himself  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted, 
bough  we  certainly  do  not  lament,  with  Grech,  that  ne  has 
employed  prose  for  his  dialogue  in  preference  to  verse. 

Prince 
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•  Prioce  Deoietriiis  Goichakov  has  contributed  a  few  eomedies 
to  the  Russian  stage,  but  has  been  more  successful  ia  that  de- 
partment of  Poetry  in  which  Kantemir  distinguished  himselC 
Zhukovsky  and  Batiushkov,  who  are  usually  mentioned  together 
as  the  founders  of  a  new  School  of  Poetry,  have  imparted  to  the 
language  a  polish,  and  to  Russian  versification  a  variety  and 
melody,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  even  the  best  of  the  earlier 
writers.  The  first,  whose  compositions  belong  decidedly  to  the 
romantic  class,  exhibits  intensity  of  thought  and  feeling,  com- 
bined with  a  mastery  of  language ;  it  is  tUs  latter  qualification 
which  has  enabled  him  to  copy  with  such  spirit  and  ease  the 
poets  of  Germany  and  England,  and  to  naturalize  the  characte- 
ristic beauties  of  the  authors  of  the  Jun^rau  von  Orleans,  and 
Lalla  Rookh.  As  far  as  regards  the  mechanism  of  versification, 
and  the  adaptation  of  rhythm  to  sentiment,  he  is  unrivalled.  His 
nrose  style  is  terse,  simple,  and  perspicuous,  and,  with  that  of 
Karamzin  and  Batiushkov,  the  easiest  for  a  foreigner  of  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Amongst  his  compositions  of  this  kind, 
the  Marina  Roshtsha  is  deservedly  popular,  and  is  a  tale  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  Karamzin's  Lisa.  In  his  notice  of  Zhu- 
kovsky, Mr.  Bowring  has  fallen  into  a  strange  inadvertency  re- 
spectii^  this  piece ;  first,  placing  it  amongst  his  poetical  writings, 
and  next,  translating  the  title,  Mary's  Goat,  instead  of  Mary's 
Grove.  Zhukovsky's  two  essays,  on  Krilov's  fables,  and  on 
Kantemir's  satires,  are  interesting  pieces  of  criticism. 

While  Zhukovsky  caught  the  spirit  of  the  bards  of  the  north, 
Batiushkov  infused  into  his  strains  the  ^race,  delicacy,  and  refine- 
ment of  the  Italian  muse.  His  ^  Dying  Tasso '  is  one  of  those 
productions  which  stamp  at  once  the  reputation  of  a  poet. 

As  a  j^riter  of  prose,  he  is  no  less  admirable,  for  there  is  a 
charm  and  finished  elegance  in  his  style,  that  well  accord  with 
the  refined  criticism  in  his  essays :  amongst  which,  hb  '  Visit  to 
the  Academy  of  Arts'  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and  written  with 
great  eloquence.  After  the  foregoing  names,  we  may  justly  place 
Uie  author  of  *  Ruslan  and  Uudmila**  Whilst  yet  a  youth, 
Pushkin  exhibited  in  that  delightful  poem,  in  six  cantos,  powers 
of  description,  and  a  rapidity  and  brilliancy  of  narrative,  which 
have  obtained  for  him  me  appellation  of  the  Northern  Ariosto. 
In  this  production  he  transports  us  into  the  fabulous  era  of  Rus- 
sian history,  rife  with  prodigies  and  enchantments.  M.  de  St 
Maure  has  given  an  episode  from  its  first  Canto,  which  will  con- 
vey some  (vague)  idea  of  the  sportive  imagination  of  this  admired 
poet ;  and  we  will  here  attempt  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  outUne 
of  the  fable. 

Prince  Vladimir,  who,  like  our  Arthur^  or  like  Charlemagne, 
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possessM  ih  Russia  a  poetical  as  well  ba  an  histotieal  existence ; 
and  whose  name  is  connected  with  various  legends  and  traditions 
of  the  times  of  chivalry,  celebrates  with  great  festivity  the  nup« 
tiak  of  his  daughter,  liudmila,  with  the  vidiant  Ruslan.     But  on 
the  bridal  night,  the  princess  is  conveyed  away  by  enchantment* 
In  despair  for  her  loss,  and   irritated  against   his   son-in-law, 
Vladimir  promises  to  bestow  her  on  the  knight  who  will  discover 
her  abode,  and  effect  her  restoration.     Ruslan,  Rogdai,  Farlaf, 
and  Ratmir,  accordingly  set  out,  on  different  routes,  in  quest  of 
t^e  ravished  princess.    An  old  hermit,  whom  Rnslan  meets,  in*- 
forms  him  that  the  maiden  has  been  abduced  by  the  magician 
Chemomor,  who  is  aided  by  the  enchantress  Naina,  for  whom  he 
kimsdf  entertained  a  violent  passion  in  her  youth,  but,  on  his 
rejecting  her  ptoflfered  love,  after  age  had  robbed  her  of  her 
charms,  the  hag  had  leaded  with  Chemomor  acainst  him.     There 
is  something  very  exquisite  in  this  part  of  the  nermif  s  narrative ; 
and  the  contrast  which  he  draws  between  the  once  blooming  Naina 
and  the  deformed  beldame  is  certainly  not  very  complimentary  to 
the  (air  sex.     In  the  second  Canto,  we  find  Liudmila  in  the 
enchanted  palace  of  Chemomor :  this  redoutable  magician  is  a 
hump-backed  dwarf,  with  a  beaid  of  most  extraordinary  lengdi, 
which  neither  heightens  his  personal  attractions,  nor  aids  him 
in  his  amorous  designs  on  the  lady,  for  he  entangles  himself 
m  it,  and  falls  to  the  ground,  when  he  is  carried  awav  by  his 
attendants.     Liudmila,  in  the  mean  while,  not  only  laughs  at  the 
ridiculous  figure  her  new  suitor  has  made,  but  amuses  herself  with 
his  cap  which  she  finds  on  the  ground,  and  discovers,  that,  by  turn- 
ing the  hihiner  part  in  front,  she  has  the  power  of  rendering  herself 
invisible,  and  that  she  can  thus  elude  her  persecutor.     Tne  poet 
here  suddenly  breaks  off,  and  returns  to  Ruslan,  who,  continuing 
his  search,  encounters  his  rrval  Rogdai,  whom  he  slays.     After 
this  he  passes  through  a  forest,  and  arrives  at  a  valley  which 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  the  scene  of  dreadftd  carnage,  on 
which  he  exclaims —  ^ 

*  Oh !  dread  memorials  that  remain 
Of  bloody  feuds—what  hand  hath  strewed 
With  bleaching  bones  this  desert  plain  ? 
Whose  charger  trampled  o'er  the  slaiii. 
With  reckless  hoof,  in  gore  imbmed, 
At  the  dark  hour  of  fatal  strife  ? 
Who  M\  with  honour  here  ?— for  life 
Who  faultered  forth  his  fhiitless  prayer. 
Or  caal  to  Heaven  his  soul's  iletpair  ? 
Why  art  thou  silent  now, — overgrown, 
O  battlefield*  with  wvioiis  w«od% 
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Burying  alikft  tiM  vicWs  fame 

Aad  of  the  vanquished  host  the  shame  ? 
Alas !  perchance,  unsung,  unknown 
I  too  may  fall ; — as  theirs,  my  deeds 
By  time  effaced.    I  too  may  lie 
Unmark'd  in  death's  obscurity, 
Without  one  bard  to  wake  the  string. 
Of  Ruslan's  deeds  and  name  to  sing/ 

The  succeeding  description  of  the  field,  covered  with  the 
skeletons  of  horses  and  warriors,  with  the  fragments  of  their 
trappings,  and  armours,-^sculls  in  helmets^  and  swords  still 
graspea  by  fleshless  hands,  is  powerfully  conceived. 

Ruslan's  next  adventure  is  with  a  gigantic  enchanted  head, 
of  tremendous  size,  which,  on  being  vanquished,  informs  the 
knight  that  he  was  the  brother  of  Chemomor^  who  treacherously 
cut  off  his  head  with  a  magic  sword  which  he  had  discovered  was 
destined  to  be  the  death  of  them  both.  By  his  necromantic  arts, 
the  dwarf  caused  the  head  to  retain  its  vital  powers^  and  compelled 
it  to  guard  the  weapon  which  he  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
carry  away,  and  which  pow  becomes  Ruslan's  prize.  Ratmir,  in 
the  meanwhile,  arrives  at  a  castle  inhabited  not  by  either  sorcerer 
or  giant,  but  by  enchantresses  equally  potent,  though  less  dreadful. 
As  he  approaches  their  abode  be  hears  an  invitation,  and  entering, 
the  kni^t  is  not  disposed  to  reject  these  solicitations,  and  meets 
with  such  a  reception  as  to  cause  him  to  forget  the  errand  on 
which  he  was  engaged.  The  invitation  runs  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner : — 

^,     '  The  breeze  blows  chilly  from  the  stream, 
And  darkness  veils  thie  west ; 
Tib  late,  young  stranger — ^rest  thee  here, 

And  be  to-mght  our  guest 
Our  hours  devoted  are  to  joy ; 

The  banquet  waits  thee  here : 
Then  enter,  stranger,  and  partake 

Our  revelry  and  cheer. 
Till  morning  dawns  thy  cup  we'll  ffil  ( 

And  mom  our  mirth  shidl  view  j 
Come,  wanderer,-^'-come,  our  home  is  thine ; 

Here  friends  are  fiur  and  true. 
'Tis  dark  without,  but  bright  within ; 

Our  halls  are  gaily  drest ; 
Here  beauty,  love,  and  pleasure  dwell ;— • 
Young  stranger,  be  our  guest.' 
F«[iced  by  her  cap  of  invisibility,  Liudmila  defies  the  power 
of  Chernomor,  till  the  wily  enchanter,  assuming  the  shi^e  of  her 
brid^roofn>  tempto  her  to  show  berselC    She  ig  now  within  his 

u  2  power, 
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power,  but  age  has  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  enjoying  his 
conquest.  At  this  moment,  which,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
rather  freely  described,  the  horn  of  Ruslan  is  heard.  He  forces 
his  way  into  the  sorcerer's  castle,  and  a  fierce  encounter  en- 
sues, in  which  the  knisht  lays  hold  of  his  adversary's  beard,  to 
slay  him ;  but,  springing  up  into  the  air,  Chernomor  drags  his 
assailant  after  him.  Ruslan,  however,  spite  of  his  perilous 
situation,  clings  to  him  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind.  All 
the  enchanter's  attempts  to  shake  him  off  are  as  fruitless  as 
those  of  Crofton  Croker's  admirable  favourite,  and  our  own  friend 
Daniel  O'Rourke,  to  rid  himself  of  his  eagle  charger — and  alight 
again  in  his  native  Ireland — ^without  hurt  or  damage.  To  copy 
the  words  of  the  poem — 

t.        •  They  fly  over  flood. 

They  fly  over  wood. 

They  fly  over  hill. 

Over  ocean  they  fly 

Through  the  fields  of  the  sky. 

And,  soaring  on  high. 

Their  course  pursue  still.' 
At  length,  Chernomor  is  obliged  to  come  to  terms,  and  descends 
from  his  aerial  journey,  with  his  unwelcome  burthen  ;  but  as  soon 
as  they  have  alighted,  Ruslan  cuts  off  his  beard  and  makes  him 
his  prisoner.  He  then  finds  Liudmila,  but  she  is  cast  into  an 
enchanted  sleep,  from  which  he  learns  she  will  not  awake,  except 
in  the  presence  of  her  father ;  he,  therefore,  places  her  before  him 
on  his  steed,  and,  with  Chernomor  behind  nim,  he  sets  out  for 
Kiev.  On  his  way  he  meets  with  Ratmir,  who  is  leading  a  pastoral 
life  with  the  mistress  whom  he  has  selected,  and,  in  tne  spirit  of 
Falstaff,  he  soliloquizes  on  honour,  abjuring  hard  knocks,  bloody 
wounds,  and  the  bubble  reputation.  Shortly  afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  sees  his  third  rival  Farlaf,  who,  aided  by  the  witch 
Naina,  stabs  him  while  sleeping,  and  carries  off  Liudmila.  In 
this  desperate  plight,  when  his  hero  is  fairly  dead,  the  poet 
has  recourse  to  a  Deus  ex  machind^  in  the  person  of  Ruslan's 
friend  the  hermit,  who  is  also  no  mean  adept  in  the  arts  of 
magic,  and  who  succeeds  in  restoring  him  to  life,  by  means  of 
some  charmed  water,  and  further  bestows  upon  him  a  talis- 
manic  ring,  which  will  awaken  Liudmila  from  her  trance.  Rus- 
lan then  pursues  his  way  to  Kiev,  where  he  finds  Vladimir  in 
despair,  every  effort  to  recal  the  princess  to  life  having  proved 
fruitless.  But  the  ring  instantly  dispels  the  charm«  and  no  further 
obstacle  remains  to  the  happiness  of  the  lovers.  Such  is  a  brief 
outline  of  this  romance,  which  is  related  with  a  grace  and  felicity 
which  would  do  credit  to  the  auth<Mr  of  the  *  Bridal  of  Triermain.' 

We 
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We  have  dwelt  upon  it  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  productions  of  the  later  literature  of  Russia. 

Pushkin's  *  Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,'  although  a  sketch,  ex- 
hibits perhaps  still  higher  powers,  and  delineates  with  an  enerey, 
which  frequently  reminds  us  of  Byron  in  his  '  Corsair,'  the  wild 
scenery  and  the  bandit  manners  of  the  robber-hordes  of  that 
district,  relieved  by  softer  pictures,  full  of  pathos  and  passion. 
This  poetical  tale  opens  with  the  following  sketch : — 

•  Seated  in  many  an  idle  group 
At  their  thresholds,  in  the  village, 
A  rude  and  bold  Cherkassion  troop. 
The  sons  of  Caucasus,  discourse 
Of  skirmish,  battle,  rapine,  pillage. 
And  many  an  act  of  fraud,  or  force : 
Recounting  all  their  warlike  deeds, 
They  loudly  praise  their  mettled  steeds  ; 
For,  every  joy  half-savage  man 
May  know,  was  felt  by  that  wild  clan, — 
Deep  periFs  charm  and  fierce  delight ; 
The  hot  pursuit, — ^the  rapid  flight ; 
The  wily  Uzden's*  stratagem 
The  foe  to  seize, — in  toils  to  hem. 
The  shia^u^a  lightning  stroke,  the  hail 
Of  whizzing  arrows — nought  may  quail 
Their  daring  souls ;  their  meed  the  bliss 
Snatched  in  the  black-eyed  captive's  kiss.' 

To  this  succeeded  his  '  Fountain  of  Bakhchisarai,'  which,  for 
eloquent  poetry  and  depth  of  feeling,,  is  even  superior.  Among  the 
other  points  of  this  poet's  resemblance  to  Byron  may  be  mentioned 
his  facility  of  composition,  and  variety  of  subjects ;  his  '  Eugenius 
Onaegin,'  which,  like  •  Beppo,'  is  designed  as  a  satire  on  the  fol- 
lies of  the  fashionable  world,  is  not  only  curious  as  a  picture  of 
the  manners  of  the  higher  classes  in  Russia  at  the  present  day, 
but  also  attractive  for  the  touches  of  loftier  poetry,  and  the  warmth 
of  feeling  which  it  occasionally  displays.  Like  *  Don  Juan,'  this 
production  has  been  published  piecemeal,  and  is  not,  we  believe 
yet  completed,  so  that  we  cannot  judge  sufficiently  of  the  plan  to 
express  any  opinion  on  its  merits. 

Two  new  poems  from  Pushkin's  pen,  published  last  year  at 
Moscow,  have  been  received  with  most  unequivocal  approba- 
tion. The  first  and  longest,  entitled  *  Tzigane,'  (the  Gypsies,) 
has  been  extolled  as  surpassing  all  his  former  productions,  yet 
from  what  extracts  we  have  seen,  we  should  hardly  concur  in 
such  an  opinion.    The  scenes,  however,  are  ably  sketched,  and 

*  A  Cberktfsiw  prince  or  commioder. 
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in  many  parts  vigorously  touched.  The  other  poem,  the  'Raz- 
boiniki,'  (Robbers,)  is  wholly  devoid  of  incident ;  it  being  little 
more  than  a  banditti  scene,  where^ 

*  As  ravens  at  their  carcase  feast 
^  Of  mangled  flesh,  around  the  glare 

^  Of  midnight  fires,  on  Volga's  bank. 

The  robber-horde  have  made  their  lair. 

Of  race,  of  language,  and  of  rank 

A  medley  strange,  from  hut,  firom  cell. 

From  prison  foul,  and  dungeon  dank. 

All  flock,  in  freedom  here  to  dwell. 

And  lawless  live.     The  swarthy  Jew, 

The  rude  Calmuck,  and  those  whom  nurse 

The  steppe  and  wild ;  the  gypsey  crew. 

To  wandering  bom,  to  toil  averse ; 

Bashkiretz  fierce,  and  red-haired  Finn, 

Here  mingling,  form  a  savage  kin, 

Whom  danger^  daring,  rapine,  blood. 

Have  linked  in  crime's  dire  brotherhood.' 
In  this  gang,  whose  members  are  so  discofdaiit  in  tribe,  but  so 
congenial  in  their  habits,  is  a  newly-arrived  associate,  who  relates 
his  adventures, — how  he  tempted  his  brother  to  embrace  a  bandit 
life ;  their  murder  of  an  aged  traveller ;  their  incarceration  and 
escape  from  prison,  and  the  remorse  and  death  of  his  companicm. 
This  narrative,  which  certainly  displays  much  poetic  feeling, 
constitutes  the  substance  of  the  poem. 

Pushkin  has  also  produced  another  little  poetical  story,  entifled 
*  Vadim,  a  Novogorodian  Tale ;'  yet,  after  all,  this  apparent  fertility 
is  rather  a  matter  of  regret  than  con^tulation,  for  instead  ojf 
{Sending  fortb  so  many  sli^t  compo^tions,  we  should  be  better 
pleased  to  find  him  applying  his  talents  to  some  work  of  vsuried 
and  sustained  interest,  worthy  his  powers,  and  redeeming  the  pro* 
mise  of  excellence  given  in  his  Ruslan  and  Liudmila.  The  ^ 
example  of  Pushkin,  and  his  success,  appear  to  have  given  « 
degree  of  vogue  to  this  species  of  composition,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  author  of  Waverley  has  been  the  means  of  setting  our 
DoveHsts  writing  historical  romances.  Besides  those  by  Rilseev 
and  Kozlov,  which  we  shall  presentiy  notice,  we  may  here  mention 
the  poetical  narratives  or  PwxbsH  of  Orsan  and  Leila,  l^  Obo- 
dovsky,  and  Ala  by  Yazikov.  The  latter  is  also  author  of  a  po^n 
similar  in  its  title  to  one  by  Pushkin,  namely,  the  Robbers ;  a 
taste  which,  we  may  presume,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Lord  Byron's 
Corsair.  A  poetical  tale,  entitied  the  *  Deev  and  the  Peri,*  by  a 
young  author,  named  Podolinsky,  has  recentiy  appeared,  and  is 
spoken  of  by  some  of  the  Russian  Journals  as  a  production  of 
very  superior  merit.    We  have  not  yet  seen  it,  but  shall  probably 
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telce  nXi  early  opportanity  of  examiiiing  it,  and  laying  aa  acnoont 
of  its  beauties  b^ore  our  readers. 

If  be  had  no  other  title  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration  of  hia 
coantryoien  than  as  the  masterly  translator  of  the  *  Iliad,'  Grnaedicfa 
would  deserve  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  ablest  of  the  modem  poets ; 
but  even  as  an  original  writer  he  possesses  very  high  claims.  His 
<  Birth  of  Homer,'  a  poem  iu  two  cantos,  is  no  less  remarkable  fi>v 
its  inf^nious  and  tasteful  fiction,  than  for  its  spirited  executiim ; 
and  his  idyl  of  the  *  Fishermen'  may  be  ccMnpared,  for  its  simpli- 
city and  nature»  to  those  of  Theocritus.  In  the  Allegories  of 
Theodore  Grlinka,  moraUty  assumes  the  attractive  gaib  of  fiction ; 
whilst,  in  his  poems,  breathes  a  nobleness  of  feeling  which  addresses 
itself  persuasively  to  the  heart.  Glinka  has  liKewise  published 
^  Letters  of  a  Russian  Officer,'  *  Letters  to  a  Friend  oa  various 
Subjects,'  with  some  odier  works  of  minor  importance. 

In  speddng  of  Von  Visin,  we  have  already  alluded  to  Shakovsky^ 
one  of  the  cleverest — certainly  the  most  prolific,  of  the  living  dra-* 
madsts  of  Russia.  There  is  no  species  of  dramatic  composition^ 
from  tragedy  to  the  vaudeville,  to  which  he  has  not,  in  tum> 
applied  himself  In  the  former,  however,  he  is  mostly  a  trans* 
lator  or  imitator  of  French  dramatbts:  it  is  in  his  comedies  and 
smaller  pieces  that  he  shows  himself  an  original  and  able  writer. 
His  PtutodomSi,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent  term  in  our  Ian* 
^;iiage,  although  certainly  not  for  want  <^tfae  class  of  persons  whom 
it  designates — namely,  people  who  neglect  their  domestic  affairs, — 
is  an  amusing  and  lively  picture  of  the  embarrassments  in  which 
a  fashionable  wife  and  speculating  husband  have  invcdved  them* 
selves, — she,  by  her  extravagance — ^he,  by  his  eixellent  schemes 
for  the  improvement  of  his  estates,  all  of  which,  admirable  as  they 
are,  serve  only  to  accelerate  his  ruin.  Yet  we  should,  perhaps, 
rive  the  preference,  for  novelty  of  subject,  for  dramatic  effect,  for 
humour  and  satire,  to  his  Svoya  Semya;  or,  as  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, the  Savich  Family.  The  plot  is  simple,  but  with  sufficient 
incident  to  keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  spectator;  and  the  scenes, 
in  the  second  act,  where  Natasha  accommodates  herself  to  the 
foibles  of  her  husband's  aunts,  the  thrifty  PAecZa,  and  the  ro- 
mantic Raisa  Savishna,  is  wrought  up  in  a  manner  highly  comical. 
What  renders  the  excellence  of  Uiis  piece  the  more  extraordinary 
is,  that  it  was  written  in  a  hurry,  eaqpressly  for  the  benefit  of 
Madame  Valbcrkhov,  who  played  the  part  of  Natasha, — a  cha- 
racter admirably  calculated  to  display  the  actress's  versatility  of 
talent.  In  his  haste,  the  author  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Griboiedov  and  Khmelnitzky  ;  the  former  of  whom  wrote  about 
half  the  second  act,  and  the  latter  the  scene  in  which  Mtaximus^ 
the  pedantic  unde,  cxaminea  Nata»haf  as  to  her  proficiency  in 
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the  sciences.  Both  the  preceding  pieces  are  in  verse ;  Sfaakovdty 
has,  however,  produced  several  pieces  in  prose  ;  and  of  these  none 
has  obtained  greater  reputation  than  a  little  farce,  in  one  act, 
entitled  Navoi  Stem,  or  the  Modem  Sterne,  which  very  pleasantly 
ridicules  the  sickly  ultra-sentimentalism,  which  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  inundate  Russian  literature  with  mawkish  nonsense,  affect- 
ing to  be  i-la  Sterne,  or  a-la  Werther.  To  a  foreigner,  the  comic 
writers  are  by  no  means  the  easiest  to  understand,  as  they  abound 
with  colloquial  idioms,  and  proverbial  expressions.  Of  Shakovsky's 
numerous  operas  and  vaudevilles,  we  do  not  profess  to  know  any 
thing  beyond  their  titles ;  but  his  two  romantic  dramas,  Kerkn 
Ohirei,  and  Naina^  exhibit  him  to  very  great  advantage.  Each 
piece  is  founded  on  one  of  Pushkin*s  poems :  the  former  on  his 
*  Fountain  of  Bakhchisarai ;'  the  latter  on  an  episode  in  the  first 
canto  of  'Ruslan  and  Liudmila.'  This  trilogue,  as  the  author 
entides  Naina,  (it  bein^  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  which  has 
its  separate  title,  viz. :  the  shepherd,  the  hero,  and  the  enchanter,)  is 
rather  a  fanciful  dialoguised  poem  or  masque,  than  a  piece  adapted 
for  representation.  It  b  written  in  various  metres,  and  partly  in 
rhyme,  partly  in  blank  verse.  The  character  of  Tavdls,  the  lover 
of  the  coy  IsaUuiy  who  is  also  the  principal  personage  of  the  drama, 
is  ably  marked,  and  possesses  many  novel  traits.  The  speech  in 
which  he  declares  his  resolution  of  abandoning  a  pastoral  life,  and 
of  nroving  to  his  mistress,  by  his  bravery,  that  he  is  not  unworthy 
of  her  love,  is  spirited,  and  marked  by  several  poetical  touches. 

We  shall  here  attempt  a  version  of  it,  availing  ourselves  of  the 
loose  structure  of  the  rhythm  of  the  original : — 
*  A  Lithuanian  sire  'twas  taught  the  maid 

All  to  despise,  save  those  of  warrior  race. 

As  of  her  love  unworthy.     But  'tis  well  \ 

And  Tavals  shall  not,  therefore,  meet  her  scorn. 

Henceforth  to  flock  and  crook  he  bids  adieu ; 

His  hand  well  nerved,  and  armed  with  the  glaive 

His  warlike  sires  once  wore,  shall  earn  her  love 

In  distant  lands.     Lithuania,  the  Russ, 

Or  Novgorod  shall  see  him  in  their  ranks ; 

So  shall  or  death  be  earnest  of  his  passion. 

Or  war-earned  booty  purchase  him  her  smile. 

A  shepherd  dreads  not  the  fierce  combat's  strife ! — 

No  longer  here  I  waste  my  days :  my  cot. 

My  pipe,  my  herds,  farewell ! — mine  now  no  more. 

No  more  this  arm  can  guard  ye  fiom  the  wolf. 

Tav&ls  departs ;  but  not  his  country's  foes 

To  meet,  or  in  the  field  her  rights  defend : — 

\  stranger,  in  a  stranger* s  cause,  he  serves.' 

Tav&ls    returns  home  victorious,  yet  his  mistress  continues 
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inexorable,  and  he  is  aboat  to  rid  himself  of  a  life  now  hateful  to 
him,  bat  his  intention  is  frustrated  by  an  enchanted  bird  flying 
away  with  his  sword,  and  immediately  after,  the  necromancer, 
Budantin,  appears,  and  endeavours  to  console  him  by  exposbg 
the  folly  of  his  grief  for  a  capricious  girl,  and  proposes  to  him  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious remedy  for  love.  He  accepts  the  proposal,  and  we  after- 
wards find  him  transformed  from  a  disconsolate  lover  into  a  very 
philosophic  recluse.  As,  however,  even  philosophers  are  not 
utterly  inaccessible  either  to  ennui  or  curiosity,  he  is  prompted 
by  the  latter  to  summon  one  of  his  subject  spirits,  that  he  may 
give  him  information  of  Naina.  Although  we  have  dwelt  so  long 
on  this  production,  we  cannot  resist  presenting  our  readers  with 
the  satirical  and  sarcastic  reply  of  his  emissary : — 

Tavdls,    Spirit !  what  news  ? 

Spirit,     Whence,  my  good  master? 

Tavdls.    From  all  the  world ! 

Spirit.     Then  all  the  world  is  mad— in  different  guise : — 
Of  common  sense,  alas !  a  common  dearth. 
But  harvest  rich  of  thriving  self-conceit. 
All  against  theft  inveigh,  yet  pillage  all 
From  folly*s  stores*    Your  grave  men  and  discreet 
At  blockheads  rail,  while  blockheads,  in  their  turn. 
Daringly  lead  discretion  by  the  nose ; 
And  empty  fools  in  all  things  interfere. 
And  fools  still  greater  to  support  them  find. 
Rich  men  would  be  wise,  did  not  base  flalterers 
Uprear  them  from  their  cradles  to  be  fools. 
Men  rul  at  law — and  lawyers  thrive  the  better ; 
Abuse  the  sex,  and  yet  the  fools  will  wive. 
There's  mischief  in  the  world — and  women,  too, — 
£ffect  and  cause — so  that  is  nothing  new. 
Children,  'tis  said,  are  wiser  than  their  sires. 
Their  sires,  grown  sober,  think  their  children  mad ; 
Old-fashioned  prudence  lags  behind  the  age. 
And  deems  the  world  turns  back  from  good  to  bad ; 
New-fangled  wit  as  usual  plays  the  sage, — 
Would  all  correct ; — but  still,  in  wisdom's  spite, 
The  world,  good  master,  's  not  reformed  quite.' 

Shakovsky  is  an  industrious  and  zealous  labourer  in  that  de- 
partment of  literature  to  which  he  has  applied  himself  so  success- 
fully ;  and  his  excellent  Essay  on  the  Drama  shows  him  to  be  a 
judicious  critic,  and  really  anxious  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Russian  stage. 

We  have  no  space  to  return  to  Ozerov,  or  to  enter  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  his  pieces ;  but  there  is  another  tragic  writer,  Krlukovsky, 

who 
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who  wmA  not  be  entirely  passed  over  in  silence,  altfaoagh  ke  ovrfis 
his  reputation  to  a  single  production — his  ^  Pozhaisky ;'  which  was 
probably  as  much  indebted  for  its  brilliant  success  to  its  subject, 
and  to  the  patriotic  sentiments  with  ^priiich  it  abounds*  as  to  its 
poetical  beauties  and  the  el^ance  of  its  versification.  The  Dames 
of  Posharsky  and  Minin  are  dear  to  Russia;  and  the  heroism  wludi 
they  displayed  at  a  crisis  when  their  country  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  subjugated  by  Poland^  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  traits 
in  its  annals.  The  piece  itself*  which  is  only  in  three  acts,  is  ah- 
most  destitute  of  action  <Nr  incklent,  but  it  breathes  a  ^rit  of  ge<- 
nerous  attachment  to  liberty,  and  a  devotedness  to  the  csuise  of 
independence.  It  is  rather  singular,  as  this  piece  was  bron^^t  ou|: 
in  1807,that  it  seems  almost  to  have  predicted  an  event  which  was 
so  soon  afterwards  to  astonish  all  Europe, — ^we  mean  the  cod&u> 
gration  of  Moscow.  In  his  reply  to  the  traitpr  Zarutsky^  who 
insidiously  advises  pacific  measures  op  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Moscow,  as  being  unable  to  cope  with  the  superior  force  of  the 
Poles,  Pozharsky  indignantly  replies — 

*  Thin k'st  thou  that  Russia  deems  her  blood  iO  spent. 
When  freely  poured  for  liberty  and  honour  ? 
Or  that  she  e  er  will  purchase  life  to  breathe 
In  servile  shame? —  No!  rather  shall  this  hand 
Give  yonder  swelling  domes  and  haughty  towers 
A  prey  to  flames ;  and  may  the  blaze  consume 
Their  golden  crests,  unsullied  as  their  name ; 
So  be  those  fires  our  beacon  lights  of  freedom ; — 
So  may  our  children  learn  their  country  holds 
Dearer  her  fame,  than  aught  of  good  beside/ 

Among  the  more  recent  writers  who  are  not  included  in  Grech's 
book,  we  may  mention  Bulgariu,  Bestuzhev,  Rilseev,  Bronevsky, 
Bariatinsky,  Kozlov,  and  Shlspushkin.  The  first  of  these, 
a  Pole  by  birth,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  industrious 
literary  characters  in  Russia.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  *  Saevemie 
Archiv,'  and  the  coadjutor  of  Grech,  in  his  •  Son  of  the  Country.' 
His  *  Recollections  of  Spain/  in  which  he  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  siege  of  Zaragoza,  is  an  interesting  contribution 
towards  the  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  as  the  author  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  This  little  volume 
(for  it  contains  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  pages) 
would,  if  translated,  probably  meet  with  success  here ;  notwkli- 
standing  the  numerous  narratives  of  the  kind  which  have  been 
already  given  to  the  public.  As  a  writer  of  satire,  Bulgarin  is 
lively  and  humorous,  although  his  pictures  are  sometimes  over- 
charged, and  the  ridicule  too  grotesque,  at  least  so  it  appears  to 
us.     Bestuzhev and  Rilsaev,  editors  c^the  'Polar Star/  (the  firtt 
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literary  pocket-book  which  appeared  in  Russia,)  and  both  men 
of  considerable  talent,  were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  at  8t 
Petersburg,  and  the  latter  was  among  those  who  expiated  their 
ofences  on  the  scaffold,  while  the  former  was  sentenced  to  per- 
petual banishment  and  to  hard  labour  in  Siberia.  The  renews 
of  the  literary  productions,  which  appeared  in  each  volume  of 
Aat  publication,  were  from  the  pen  of  Bestuzhev.  *  Rilseev 
has  illustrated  the  annals  of  his  country  in  his  *  Dum&i,'  a  series 
of  historical  ballads  or  pictures,  full  of  interest  and  spirit;  and 
in  another  poem,  entitled  ^Voinarovsky,'  he  has  described,  with 
a  powerful  pen,  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Ukraine  and  Siberia* 
This  latter  production,  which  was  published  at  Moscow  in  1825, 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  particular  class  of  composition,  being 
merely  an  insulated  historical  sketch,  the  hero  of  which  is  the 
aephew  of  Mazeppa,  the  Hetman  of  the  Ukraine,  whose  name  has 
been  recorded  by  Vdtaire,  in  his  Charles  XII.,  and  still  more 
interestingly  by  Byron.  On  tfie  treacherous  revolt  of  the  Hetman 
from  his  allegiance  to  Peter  tBe  Great,  Vcrinarovsky  went  over  td 
Charies,  and  linked  his  fortunes  with  those  of  theSwedish  monarch, 
by  whom  he  was  sent  on  amission  to  the  Porte,  to  excite  that  power 
a^inst  Russia.  Succeeding  to  immense  wealth  after  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  he  quitted  Turkey,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Vienna, 
and  other  German  courts,  where  the  elegance  of  his  manners* 
his  personal  attractions,  and  his  magnificence,  secured  him  gene- 
ral &vour,  and  obtained  for  him  the  somewhat  ambiguous  friend- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Countess  Konigsmarck.  At  length  he  was 
arrested  at  Hamburgh,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  resident, 
on  which  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  Peter,  and  was 
banished  to  Yakutsh.  Several  years  afterwards  he  was  seen 
there  by  the  historian  Miller,  when  the  latter  visited  Siberia, 
(fiom  1723  to  1743,)  being  sent  thither  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geography,  antiquities,  and 
history  of  that  country.  It  is  to  Miller  that  the  exile  relates  his 
misfortunes  ;  and  this  narrative  forms  the  principal  portion  of  the 
poem. 
The  biographical  notices  of  Mazeppa  and  Voinarovsky,  prefixed 

*  Tbe  noticM  of  Russian  authors,  iu  an  article  in  the  first  Number  of  *  the  Westminster 
Review/  are  principally  an  abridgment  of  Bestuzbev's  *  Glance  at  Ancient  and  Modem 
Literature  of  Russia,'  in  the  volume  for  1823  ;  but,  in  one  instance,  the  Reviewer  has 
■ade  a  very  stnnge  blunder,  creating  a  writer  who  never  existed.  *  A  Siberian  bard,'  svfs 
be,  *  the  bbad  Eros,  has  published  a  popular  volume  of  jocose  poetry.'  We  were  not  a 
little  puzzled  in  attempting  to  make  out  who  this  Bros  could  be,  till,  on  reading  Bestuz- 
heWs  article,  the  enigma  was  explained.  The  passage  in  the  original  stands  thus : 
'  Pftacratius  Sumarokov  is  distinguished  by  the  sportive  freedom  of  his  verses,  which, 
although  not  always  smooth,  are  always  full  of  thought.  His  *  Blind  Eros*  (Love 
hlioded  by  Folly)  is  a  proof  that  the  frosts  of  Siberia  did  not  chill  his  mirthful 
imagmation/ 
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to  this  poem,  and  the  notes  attached  to  it,  are  full  of  deep  in- 
terest, particularly  the  account  given  of  the  historian  Miller.  This 
intelligent  writer  and  worthy  man  was  bom  in  Westphalia,  in  1705, 
and  being  invited  to  Russia  in  1730,  was  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship of  history  and  geography  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  which, 
although  instituted  by  Peter,  was  not  opened  until  the  reign  of  his 
successor.  In  1747,  he  was  made  imperial  historiographer,  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  dischar^  both  zealously  and  ably ;  and 
his  Sammlung  Russischer  Greschichte  contains  abundant  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  ^graphy  and  history  of  the  empire.  It  is  to 
him,  too,  that  Russia  was  indebted  for  its  first  literary  journal, 
commenced  in  1755.  Miller  terminated  his  long  and  useful  life 
in  1783. 

Bronevsky's  *  Letters  of  a  Sea  Officer*  delight  equally  by  their 
captivating  style,  and  the  interesting  descriptions  whicn  they  contain 
of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Bariatinsl^  is  a  young  poet, 
who  may  be  ranked  as  a  powerAil  rival  of  Pushkin ;  his  composi- 
tions are  marked  by  beauty  and  propriety  of  diction,  by  the  melody 
of  the  verse^  by  depth  of  thought,  and  by  eloquent  effiisions  of 
feding  and  passion :  alternately  sportive  or  serious,  gay  or  pathetic, 
he  always  fascinates  his  reader.  Kozlov  is  likewise  gifted  with  no 
ordinary  talents :  deprived  both  of  sight  and  of  the  use  of  his  limbs, 
poetry  is  the  charm  of  his  existence ;  and  it  would  seem  that  his 
ccMporeal  infirmities  tend  only  to  concentrate  the  eneigies  of  his 
mind,  and  enable  him  to  express  its  emotions  with  increased 
vigour.  His  Chemetz,  or  Monk,  breathes  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  spirit  of  Byron,  whom  he  appears  to  have  taken  for  his 
model  in  this  production.  Yet  Kozlov  is  not  one  of  the  sermmi 
pecua  of  imitators;  and  if  there  be  some  incidental  traits  of 
resemblance  between  his  poem  and  the  Giaour,  they  only  show 
how  similar  circumstances  may  be  displayed  by  congenial 
minds.  An  artist  is  not  to  be  taxed  witn  plagiarism  because 
he  selects  for  his  pencil  a  subject  that  has  already  been  treated; 
and  it  would  be  equal  injustice  to  accuse  Kozlov  of  beins  a 
copyist.  Delightful  as  his  Chemetz  is — fraught  with  touches 
of  exquisite  sensibility — and  vividly  as  it  depicts  the  intensity 
of  passion,  the  horrors  of  remorse,  and  the  soothings  of  repen- 
tance, we  cannot  stop  to  analyse  its  plan,  or  to  expatiate  on  its 
beauties.  Yet  we  must  say  a  few  words  respecting  his  Epistle 
to  Zhukovsky,  which  is  attached  to  the  preceding  poem.  In  this 
production  the  blind  bard  presents  us  with  a  biographical  sketch, 
full  of  interest  and  pathos ;  and  we  are  but  too  feelingly  reminded 
that,  in  describing  his  own  personal  misfortunes,  the  poet  speaks 
not  the  language  of  fiction,  but  of  truth.  We  here  find  the  poetry 
of  nature— of  the  aflfections— of  the  heart.     It  is  a  piece  which, 

once 
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once  perused,  can  never  be  forgotten :  what,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  tenderly  pathetic  than  the  passage  where,  speaking  of  his 
approaching  blindness — an  affliction  which  smote  him  when  he 
had  hardly  attained  the  age  of  thirty — ^he  exclaims  that  the  last 
objects  on  which  his  dimmed  eyes  were  wont  to  gaze,  and  which 
they  dreaded  so  much  to  lose  in  that  darkness,  in  which  they  were 
about  to  be  quenched,  were  not  the  charms  of  nature — the  beaming 
sun  and  the  gay  fields, — but  the  countenances  of  those  so  dear  to 
his  heart — of  his  wife  and  children  ?  Affliction  made  Kozlov  a 
poet,  and  it  has  imparted  to  his  strains  an  interest  that  powerfully 
aflfects  the  soul,  and  which  would  be  insupportable  were  we  not 
consoled  by  the  pious  resignation  of  the  poet  himself,  who  thus 
expresses  himself — at  least  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  render  the 
beauty  of  the  original : 

*  Is  nought  then  left  us  ? — must  e'en  hope  expire? 

Say,  and  is  all  life's  toilsome  passage  trod? 
Behold  above  our  heads  yon  worlds  of  fire — 
Above  those  worlds,  their  MiJcer — and  our  God  I* 

Since  this  poem  appeared,  Kozlov  has  published  a  translation 
of  Byron^s  Bride  of  Al^dos ;  and  a  small  poetical  romance  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  unfortunate  Natalia  Dolgoruki,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

The  peasant  Shlsepushkin,  a  humble  fisherman,  and  a  self- 
taught  bard,  has,  in  a  volume  of  poetry,  pubUshed  about  two  years 
since,  exhibited  many  pleasing  sketches  of  rural  life  and  occu- 
pations. His  subjects  are,  for  the  most  part,  taken  from  nature, 
fit>m  his  own  domestic  circle,  and  from  real  incidents,  on  which 
he  has  founded  some  amusing  narratives.  He  was  first  en- 
couraged to  venture  before  the  public  as  an  author  by  Svinin,  the 
editor  of  the  Otechestvennia  Zapiski,  who^  in  the  number  for 
June,  1825,  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  this 
village  poet.  Shlsepushkin  has  likewise  signalized  himself  by  his 
talent  in  another  art,  in  which  he  is  equally  self-instructed,  and 
has  shown,  by  many  cleverly-painted  portraits,  that  he  employs 
his  pencil  as  ably  as  his  pen.* 

Another  peasant- bard,  who  has  lately  enlisted  under  the  banner 
of  the  muses,  is  Sakhanov.  Most  of  the  productions  of  this  young 
candidate  for  poetic  fame  have  hitherto  consisted  of  fables,  and  if 
we  may  be  allowed  to  judge  from  the  few  specimens  of  his  com- 
position which  we  have  seen,  we  should  say  that  they  exhibit  much 
ingenuity  of  invention. 

*  Krapivoikov  is  another  self-formed  vtist  and  auto-didact  portrait-painter,  who  is 
said  to  display  considerable  talent  Some  account  of  him  is  to  be  found  in  Karsakov's 
Ruskii  Pustfiinnik  (Hermit  in  Russia),  a  work  which,  although  not  equal  to  some  of  the 
tribe  of  modern  '  Hermits/  is  nevertheless  interesting,  lor  Ibe  insight  which  it  gives  into 
Rowan  manners  and  society. 

Paul 
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'  VwA  Yut«vieh  Lfov,  frha  died  June  11»  1825^  in  his  fifty^aixtfi 
year,  was  the  author  of  several  historical  narratives  and  tales,  among 
which  his  '  Mstislav  I.,  Grand-duke  of  Novofforod,^  is  considered  a 
masterpiece ;  and  so  highly  was  Deizhavin  delighted  with  it»  that 
he  intended  to  have  put  it  into  verse,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  his  increasing  infirmities.  But  Lvov's  most  considerable  woric 
is  his  *  Russian  Temple  of  Fame/  consisting  of  a  series  of  histo- 
rical portraits,  from  the  time  of  Grostomisl  to  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  RomanKov.  A  considerable  degree  of  elegance  and  an 
enthusiastic  spirit  of  patriotism  pervade  all  his  compositions  of  this 
class. 

On  subjects  connected  with  topo^raphy^  Paul  Svinin,  the  editor 
of  the  journal  to  which  we  have  just  referred^  in  speaking  of 
Shlsepushkin,  is  a  writer  of  great  merit.  His  style  is  fluent  and 
,animated-^his  descriptions  picturesque,  and  his  remarks  intelli- 
gent, and  evincing  great  .taste.  He  has  given  an  account  of  an 
archaeological  tour,  made  by  him  through  the  southern  provinces 
of  Russia,  in  1825,  in  perusing  which  we  only  regret  its  brevity, 
and  that  he  did  not  enter  more  into  detail :  for,  to  a  foreigner, 
unacQuainted  with  the  places  themselves,  his .  observations  fre- 
quently appear  little  more  than  notes,  and  memoranda  for  a  lar^r 
work ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  at  some  ftiture  time  give 
to  the  public  a  more  complete  narrative  of  this  antiquarian  ex- 
cursion* Svinin  has  likewise  written  a  comedy,  of  wnich  some 
4K:enes  are  given  in  the  Huskaia  Talia* 

We  might  very  easily  extend  this  list,  but  at  present  could  find 
room  for  no  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of  names ;  and  even  now  we 
have  not  only  been  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  in  our  remarks 
and  quotations,  but  also  to  omit  entirely  several  names,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  which  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves.  We  had  intended 
to  say  something  of  the  joiumals  and  pocket-books ;  and  if  the 
number  and  variety  of  these  may  be  considered  as  any  evidence 
of  the  Uterary  taste  of  a  nation,  Russia  must  be  allowed  to  rank 
highly.  A^  in  Germany,  many  of  the  journals  are  conducted 
by  writers  of  the  first  eminence  ;  for  instance,  Karamzin,  Krilov, 
Izmailov,  and  other  distinguished  characters  in  the  republic  of 
letters,  have  at  various  times  edited  periodicals.  Very  tew  prose 
writers  have  been  noticed  by  us,  even  in  the  department  of  belles- 
lettres  :  neither  have  we  said  any  thing  of  the  various  interesting 
end  impoitant  accounts  of  voyages  and  travels  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Russian  language,  some  of  which  have  already  engaged  the 
attention  of  German  and  French  translators,  throiigh  whom  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  general  literature  of  Europe.  This 
has  recently  been  the  case  with  Timkovsky's  Travels  to  China,  or 
rather  of  a  portion  of  that  work;  MuMviev  Apostolus  classical 
letters  on  Taurida  have  been  noticed  in  an  English  publication ; 

and 
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and  Ctolovnm'sVoyi^fOiiiidtheWoridinUpvobttb^ 
into  our  Imiguage. 

Lik«  it8  capital,  the  literature  of  Rmsta  offers  no  imposiag 
monmnentB  consecmted  by  time — no  reminiscences  of  past  glory ; 
yet,  althoogh  its  existence  may  be  said  to  be  of  yesterday^ 
it  possesses  mtieh  to  attract,  and  to  Feward  the  labour  of  those 
iriio  will  take  the  trouble  of  becoming  acquainted  with  it«  And  even 
daa  brief  notice,  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  as  we  feel  it  to  be^ 
may  yet  serve  to  show  that  at  present  it  is  by  no  means  barren  of 
iatefest-^whilst  for  the  future  it  is  foil  of  hope  and  promise. 


W^ 


Art.  n. — 1.  M^moire  d.  consulter  sur  un  Systdme  Religieux  ei 
Politiquet  tendant  h  renveruer  la  Religion^  la  Society,  et  le 
Trine.    Par  M.  Le  Comte  de  Montlosier.     Paris. 

2.  Resume  de  la  Doctrine  des  Jesuitei^  ou  Extrait$  des  Asser^ 
tiofu  dangereuBes  et  penticieuses^  $outenv£i  par  let  J^suites, 
dans  leur$  Ouvrages  Dogmatiquea,  recueillies  et  imprimis 
par  ordre  du  Parlement  en  1762.     Paris. 

8.    Le  Memorial  Catholique.     Paris. 

4.  Les  Jesuites  Modemesy  pour  faire  suite  au  M^oire  de 
M.  Le  Comte  de  Montlosier.  Par  M.  L'Abb^  Martial  Marcet 
de  la  Roche-Amaud.     Paris. 

5.  VAnti'Montlosier^  ou  les  J6suites  ddfendus,  justifies  et 
venges  des  attaques  de  leurs  ennemis.  Par  A.  P.  H.  Birotteau» 
Avocat  h  la  Cour  Royale  d'Aix.     Paris. 

'"E  have  here  collected  some  of  the  more  prominent  among 
the  multitude  of  pamphlets,  which  have  less  issued  than 
poured  from  the  French  press  on  the  Jesuit  controversy.  The 
topic  has  infinite  interest  in  France,  where  the  first  and  fatal 
fmits  of  the  singular  encouragement  of  Jesuitism  will  of  course 
be  gathered,  fiut  it  has  a  scarcely  inferior  importance  among 
ourselves,  who  by  a  polity  still  less  accountable,  a  pdity  which 
the  Jesuits  perhaps  compliment  with  the  title  of  liberal;  which 
the  fi-iends  of  overthrow  rejoice  in,  as  one  of  the  clearest  prepara- 
tions of  public  ruin ;  and  which  every  man  who  knows  the  vital 
necessity  of  protestantism  to  the  permanency,  purity,  and  vigour 
of  the  British  constitution,  pronounces  to  be  little  short  of  frenzy ; 
are  cherishing  and  endowing  the  bitter  tribes  of  Jesuitism  with  a 
property  in  the  British  soil.  M.  Montlosier,  a  Frenchman  of 
ranK,  and  undoubtedly  a  fearless  speaker  of  his  mind,  adopted  the 
topic  a  few  years  since.  From  talking  he  proceeded  to  write,  and 
he,  at  length,  stood  forth  the  most  prominent  among  the  many  to 
whoqi  Jesuitism  justly  w^fnim  the  grand  hazard  of  France.    The 

attempt 
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attempt  required  cottra^,  but  a  strong  public  feeling  suddenly 
exhibited  itself  on  the  side  of  this  bold  antagonist  of  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees,  and  he  has  securely  obtained  the  honours  of  a 
defender  of  the  crown,  but  at  the  expense  of  having  been 
stigmatised  as  an  offender  of  the  fiuth.  His  volume  was  hailed 
by  his  countrymen ;  seven  large  editions  were  quickly  exhausted, 
and  its  contents  discussed  with  all  the  vituperation  and  bitterness 
of  religious  controversy.  The  subject  is  grave,  indeed,  in  the 
highest  decree,  though  the  Count  unfortunately  begins  his  volume 
in  that  explosive  style,  which,  with  all  Frenchmen  under  the  skies, 
passes  for  eloquence. 

**  A  vast  system ;  or  rather,  let  us  say  it  at  once,  a  vast  conspiracy 
against  religion,  against  the  king,  against  society,  has  been  fonned ! 
I  have  seen  it  in  its  origin,  I  have  watched  it  in  its  prog^ss  ;  I  see  it 
now  at  the  moment  of  its  being  about  to  overwhelm  us.  These  things 
being  known  to  me,  it  is  a  duty  to  my  conscience  to  combat  them,  it 
is  a  duty  to  the  laws  to  reveal  them. 

'  On  this  word  conspiracy,  I  shall  be  asked  if  I  have  knowledge  of 
the  plots  of  any  foreign  power  against  France,  or  of  any  internal 
design  against  the  safety  of  our  royal  family  ? 

*  There  is  nothing  of  these.  While  the  conspiracy  which  I  de- 
nounce is  most  alarming  firom  its  progress,  it  is  altogether  new  in  its 
character.  Plots  against  the  national  safety  are  in  general  the  work 
of  profligate  men  witli  profligate  means.  This  plot  is  the  work  of 
sanctified  men  with  sanctified  means.  What  success  can  I  expect? 
It  is  virtue  which  I  charge  with  crime,  it  is  piety  which  I  show  you 
leading  us  to  irrelig^on.  It  is  loyalty  which  I  am  about  to  accuse  of 
plunging  us  into  rebellion.  And  then,  as  in  the  list  of  conspirators,  I 
show  the  first  personage  of  Christianity,  him  whom  all  the  world 
distinguishes  as  His  Holiness,  and  who  in  fact  is  holiness  itself;  as  I 
shall  bring  into  court  a  religious  order,  which  once,  indeed,  might 
have  committed  faults,  but  which  has  voluntarily  returned  into  France 
to  repair  them :  as  I  shall  charge  a  pious  league  formed  in  our  days 
of  disaster  for  the* defence  of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  which,  at 
this  moment,  subsists  but  with  the  declared  purpose  of  preserving 
them  ;  as  I  shall  question  a  great  number  of  prelates  and  good  priests, 
worthy  confessors  of  the  faith  in  the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  still 
ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  it ;  it  may  be  difficult  to  find  the  name 
for  my  enterprize.  I  shall  be  asked,  if  instead  of  a  conspiracy  against 
religion,  the  king,  and  society,  it  is  not  rather  a  great  combination  in 
tlieir  favour,  which  I  am  about  to  signalise  ? 

*'  But  here  is  the  grand  point.  I  must  ask  whether,  in  an  established 
state,  it  can  be  allowed  that  a  peculiar  body  of  subjects  should  incor- 
porate and  regiment  itself;  should  combine  and  arrange,  without 
authority  from  the  state,  rules,  signs  ofrecognition,  and  rallying  points, 
no  matter  how  pious  may  be  the  cause  ? 

'  As  to  the  holiness  of  the  pope,  if  we  refer  to  history,  we  may  well 
have  our  doubts  as  to  its  forbearance  fircHn  attempting  dbmination  over 

our 
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our  kings.  But  at  the  present  time,  we  shall  probably  be  able  to 
discover  not  merely  that  the  attempt  has  been  conceived,  but  that 
the  preparations  have  been  fully  made.' 

M.  Montlosier,  after  a  considerable  indulgence  in  that  sonorous 
declamation,  which  seems  to  be  considered  by  all  French  pam- 
phleteers as  essential  to  their  fame,  but  which  actually  tends  only 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  reader,  at 
length  proceeds  to  the  portion  which  he  includes  under  the  valu- 
able title  of  facts.  This  he  divides  into  four  sections  ;  (1)  Facts 
relative  to  the  congregation  ;  (2)  Facts  relative  to  the  Jesuits ; 
(3)  Facts  relative  to  ultramontaneism ;  (4)  Facts  relative  to  the 
encroaching  spirit  of  the  priesthood. 

After  announcing  that  a  great  mysterious  association  with 
peculiar  objects,  a  peculiar  system,  langua^,  signs,  and  modes  of 
communication,  is  notoriously  acting  at  this  hour  in  France,  and 
of  course  threatening  the  whole  pubhc  organization  of  the  country 
with  a  ruin  not  the  less  formidable  for  the  professed  purity  of  its 
agents,  he  proceeds  to  denounce  the  Jesuits  as  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  this  system  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
popedom  dominant  alike  over  king,  church,  and  people.  He 
discountenances  the  common  idea,  that  the  power  of  the  Jesuits 
had  formerly  grown  up  from  their  peculiar  skill  in  the  education 
of  youth.  He  admits  that  some  portion  of  their  credit  may  have 
arisen  from  this  obvious,  and  no  doubt  justifiable  source  of  in- 
fluence ;  but  he  insists  that  the  source  of  their  actual  power,  of 
their  means  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  even  of  that 
ambition  of  political  disturbance  which  has  followed  the  steps  of 
jesuitism'in  whatever  ill-fated  spot  of  the  earth  it  has  trod,  is 
traceable  to  their  system  o(  Secret  Associations,  The  proofit  of 
this  are  historical.  The  domination  of  the  Jesuits  in  Germany, 
Naples,  and  Italy,  in  the  17th  century,  was  founded  on  the  system 
of  associations.  A  remarkable  act  of  the  Genoese  republic  in 
1604,  is  evidence  on  the  subject :  it  had  been  ascertamed  that 
the  Jesuits  had  formed  societies,  with  codes  and  resolutions 
opposed  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  and  in  which  the  mem- 
bers took  oaths  to  vote  at  the  elections  of  the  magistracy  only 
for  those  of  their  association.  The  Genoese  senate  instantly 
prohibited  diis  brotherhood  from  holding  any  assembly. 

Brotherhoods  of  the  same  kind  crowded  France  at  the  same 

Seriod ;  even  Louis  XIV.  seems  to  have  been  a  member.  The 
esuits  having  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  civil  portion  of 
the  community,  next  addressed  themselves  to  the  mastery  of  the 
army.  It  was  ascertained  in  1716,  that  they  were  intriguing 
among  the  troops ;  and  that  they  had  made  in  every  regiment  a 
certain  number  of  proselytes,  to  whom  they  prescribed  particular 
VOL.  11.  NO.  IV.  X  rules^ 
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rales.  Those  rules  consisted  chiefly  in  repeating  every  day  prayers 
according  to  forms  dictated  by  the  Jesuits,  and  by  which  the 
soldiers  supplicated  for  the  preservation  of  religion  and  the  state, 
which  they  were  taught  to  believe  to  be  in  great  danger.  Among 
these  soldiers  too,  the  Jesuits  made  selections  of  the  more  docile, 
and  formed  them  into  a  brotherhood  of  *  The  sacred  heart  of 
Jesus  f  those  were  admitted  only  under  particular  vows  of  fidelity, 
which  consisted  in  promising  to  aefend  to  death  the  bull  unigenUus, 
the  papal  rights,  and  the  late  king's  wiU. 

This  discovery  deeply  embarrassed  the  government,  as  some 
bishops  were  involved  m  it ;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  extricate 
itself  without  at  once  a  religious  and  military  explosion.  It  dis- 
ftembled  for  a  while  and  was  silent,  whilst  it  sought  the  means  of 
extinction.  But  it  was  compelled  to  active  measures  by  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  of  forty  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Bretagne 
presenting  a  paper  to  their  colonel,  requiring  that  they  should  be 
allowed  the  necessary  facilities  for  obeving  Uieir  statutes  ;  those 
statutes  were  inquired  into,  and  it  was  found  by  them  that  die  affi- 
liated troops  in  all  their  garrison  towns,  and  even  on  their  march, 
were  directed  to  form  particular  assemblages,  that  they  had  peculiar 
chapels,  and  that  they  formed,  in  combination  through  the  army,  a 
distinct  corps  united  by  a  common  bond,  the  whole  being  under 
Jesuit  orders.  The  remarkable  agitation  of  the  entire  military 
body  of  France  at  the  same  time  confirmed  this  discovery.  It 
Was  now  ascertained  that  the  whole  army  had  been  practised 
upon :  wherever  there  was  a  Jesuit  house  the  connexion  was 
obvious,  and  where  there  was  not,  the  assemblage  of  those 
military  associates,  who  unquestionably  might  be  turned  into 
military  revolters  at  the  command  of  their  spiritual  captains, 
gave  evidence  of  a  great  conspiracy,  against  which  all  allegiance 
to  king  and  obedience  to  officers  must  m  the  time  of  trial  be  as 
dust  in  the  scale. 

The  danger  was  now  found  too  pressing  to  allow  of  any  farther 
indolence  or  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  government.  All 
associations  among  the  troops  were  instantly  forbidden,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers,  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  on  the 
occasion,  was  reprimanded.  But  the  population,  less  within  the 
power  of  the  public  rule,  was  unaffected  by  this  act  of  ministers; 
the  Jesuit  congregations  continued  in  full  force ;  in  1742  they 
had  fixed  themselves  in  no  less  than  two  hundred  towns  of  France, 
and  had  formed  above  seven  hundred  brotherhoods^  or  lodges 
under  the  name  of  the  'Cross,'  the  *Holy  Sacrament,'  the 
*  Holy  Obedience  of  the  Mother  of  God,'  &c.,  generally  professing 
as  their  creed,  '  submission  to  princes  and  magistrates,  and  the 
doing  of  all  kinds  of  good  works.'     Yet  those  ostensible  purposes 
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were  so  much  suspected,  that  in  1760  the  parliament  in  all  its 
chambers  by  an  arrdt  suppressed  the  congregations. 

It  was,  however,  notorious  that  the  suppression  was  but  nominal, 
and  the  signs  and  spirit  of  the  congregations  were  preserved  until 
the  French  revolution  employed  the  genius  of  conspiracy  in  a 
more  exulting  and  fearless  development  of  power  and  ruin. 

On  Napoleon's  accession,  the  secret  societies  of  the  Jesuits 
gradually  revived,  In  1808,  the  congregation  of '  The  Invocation 
of  the  Virgin,'  a  name  ominously  taken  from  the  times  of  the 
League,  was  formed  with  regular  officers,  heads,  and  a  president 
of  Uie  whole.  The  system  is  now  declared  to  be  spreading 
through  France  to  the  most  extraordinary  and  most  hazardous 
extent.  It  is  said  that  an  universal  espionage  for  its  purposes  is 
established,  and  that  all  classes  are  enlisted  in  it,  from  the  con- 
fidential servants  of  the  throne  down  to  the  labourers  in  the  fields* 
The  workmen  are  embodied  and  disciplined  under  the  name  of 
the  *  Association  of  St.  Joseph  ;*  every  district  of  Paris  has  a 
chief,  and  the  whole  have  a  commander,  who  is  secretly  a  Jesuit. 
The  common  wine-sellers  are  incorporated,  and  even  valets  and 
chambermaids  are  of  the  congregation.  In  the  higher  ranks  this 
strange  influence  is  equally  notorious  ;  the  officers  about  the 
court  and  the  Garde  Koyale  have  not  escaped ;  and  a  curious 
circumstoace  is  stated^  that  a  marshal  of  France  who  had  long 
and  vainly  sohcited  the  place  of  jsub-prefect  for  his  son,  at  last 
obtained  it  only  through  the  application  of  his  parish  priest  to 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  congregation.  Of  its  members  in  the 
legislature  no  exact  account  is  yet  obtained.  In  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  the  members  were  some  time  since  variously  estimated 
firom  one  hundred  and  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty^  but  they 
were  unquestionably  increasing. 

It  requires  no  vast  variety  of  argument  to  prove  the  peril  of 
France  and  Europe,  if  this  mysterious  power  should  advance. 
That  its  purpose  is  to  advance  and  to  use  its  influence  with  a  high, 
exclusive,  and  remorseless  hand,  is  evident  from  the  nature  and 
history  of  Jesuitism. 

The  story  of  its  famous  founder  is  curious,  merely  as  an 
evidence  of  the  immense  consequences  that  may  result  from 
trivial  causes.  Loyola,  bom  in  1491,  was  a  courtier,  apd  a  soldier ; 
his  family  was  of  rank,  and  had  property  and  the  chateau  of 
Loyola,  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa  in  Spain  :  at  the  siege  of 
Pampelunaby  the  French  in  1521,  a  cannon-shot  broke  his  leg; 
superstition  was  the  habit  of  the  time,  and  the  more  profligate 
the  sinner  the  more  fanatic  the  convert.  The  excesses  of  a 
military  life  were  to  be  atoned  for,  according  to  the  creed  of  the 
day,  only  by  the  extravagances  of  a  life  of  mortification.     Loyola 
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adopted  the  resolution  of  forming  a  new  order  of  monks,  and  re- 
nouncing the  world ;  he  yet  lingered  for  the  singular  space  of 
seventeen  years,   in  probably  the  dubiousness  of  a  mmd   not 
originally  vigorous,  and  much  shaken  by  the  double  effect  of 
illness  and  inexperience.    Whether  Loyola  was  a  rank  fanatic,  or 
a  wily  seeker  for  a  new  popular  name,  a  madman,  or  an  impostor^ 
is  now  not  easily  distinguishable.     But  his  original  design  does  not 
seem  to  have  gone  much  beyond  the  common  ambition  of  the 
time,  that  of  aading  one  more  to  the  multitude  of  the  useless  and 
burdensome  tribes  of  monkery ;  yet  for  this  an  application  to  the 
pope  was  requisite.     In  1538,  with  ten  associates,  the  germ  of  his 
order,  he  appeared  at  Rome,  and  presented  his  plan  to  Pascal 
III.    The  pope  aware  of  the  advantages  which  must  be  derived 
to  his  influence  from  any  increase  of  the  monks,  issued  the  bull 
'  Segimini  militantis  EcclesuB,'  of  1540,  by  which  the  new  order 
was  constituted  under  the  title  of '  The  Company  of  Jesus.'     This 
original  bull  was,  however,   found   insufficient  for  the  growing 
ambition  of  the  monks,  for  it  limited  their  number  to  sixty,  and  a 
supplementary  edict  took  off  the  restriction  of  number,     in  1541, 
Loyola  was  appointed  the  first  general  of  the  order.     The  insti- 
tution was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  acquiescence  of  the 
pontic ;  pope  Julius   ill.  gave  his  sanction  within  nine  years 
of  the  original  bull,  and  the  Council  of  Trent  declared  that  it  saw 
nothing  to  change  in  the  regulations.    The  death  of  Loyola  in 
1556,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  gave  the  order  into  other  hands 
more  active,  yet  not  less  fanatical,  more  adapted  to  make  it  influ- 
ential in  civil  society,   yet  not  less  disposed  to  turn  its  whole 
influence  to  the    general  suppression  of   religious  truth,    the 
general  peril  of  civil  government,  and  as  equivalent  to  both,  the 
general  aggrandisement  of  the  dominion  of  Rome. 

The  internal  constitution  of  Jesuitism  was  curious  and  compli- 
cated; from  the  new  code  given  by  Lainez,  it  had  obviously 
become  a  political  body,  and,  as  obviously,  hazardous  in  an 
extreme  degree  to  the  established  authorities.  The  ostensible 
object  was  the  revival  and  support  of  religion  by  the  education  of 
the  youth,  preaching,  and  the  administration  of  worship  and 
missions.  But  the  true  and  deeper  object  was,  the  revival  and 
support  of  the  papal  influence,  by  political  intrigue ;  by  personal 
application  of  all  the  various  ability  to  be  found  in  their  order; 
by  compassing  sea  and  land  to  gain  )a  proselyte ;  by  acquiring 
opulence  even  in  secular  pursuits ;  and  by  founding  a  secret  in- 
terest in  every  leading  city  and  court  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the 
remote  nations  of  Asia  and  the  New  World. 

The  order  was  foriAed  into  five  classes;  the  professed,  the 
spiritual  coadjutors,  the  scholars,  the  lay-brothers,  or  temporal 
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coadjutors,  and  the  novices.  Each  class  had  its  peculiar  obli- 
gations. The  professed  made  the  three  vows  of  monachism,  and 
added  one  of  special  obedience  to  the  head  of  the  church  with 
respect  to  the  missions  among  the  infidel  and  pagan.  The 
spiritual  coadjutors  made  only  the  three  vows.  The  approved 
scholars  were  those  who  had  been  received  after  two  years  of 
noviciate,  and  had  made  three  private  vows  of  a  less  solemn 
rank  than  the  preceding.  The  course  of  study,  before  these 
classes  could  be  attained,  occupied  seven  years ;  and  for  the  pro- 
fessed a  third  year  of  noviciate  was  required,  and  the  candidate 
must  be  at  least  thirty-three  years  of  age.  The  vows  of  the 
scholars  were  absolute  on  their  side,  but  conditional  on  that  of 
the  order,  the  general  having  a  dispensin§|  power.  By  this 
singular  regulation,  the  young  Jesuit  was  made  disposable  in  any 
way  that  might  seem  important  to  the  ambition  of  the  body. 

The  order  was  externally  divided  into  assistances,  the  assist- 
ances into  provinces,  and  the  provinces  into  houses,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  whole  resting  in  a  general,  who  resided  constantly  in 
Rome,  and  was  elected  by  the  general  congregation  of  the  order ; 
five  assistants  were  attached  to  him  as  a  sort  of  cabinet,  who  bore 
the  names  of  the  kingdoms  whose  business  they  conducted,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany,  France,  and  Portugal :  these  were  the  secretaries 
of  stflte  of  the  invisible  monarchy  of  Jesuitism ;  they  had  all  the 
functions  of  high  office,  were  the  actual  administrators  of  all 
affairs  connected  with  popish  and  protestant  Europe,  and  were  also 
the  recognised  channel  of  approach  to  the  governor.  They  had 
another  office  analogous  to  the  wily  spirit  of  this  combination  of 
political  and  religious  imposture,  they  were  established  spies  upon 
the  general.  Apparently  for  the  purpose  of  making  their  vigilance 
more  secure,  their  election  depended,  not  upon  the  general,  but 
upon  the  congregation  ;  they  were  even  invested  with  a  power 
over  him,  that  of  summoning  a  congre^tion  to  depose  him  ;  or 
if  the  case  were  pressing,  that  of  deposing  him  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, on  merely  writing  for  the  votes  of  the  provinces. 

This  spirit  of  distinction  and  classification,  so  important  for  the 
ready  action  of  the  body  when  called  on  to  work  against  the  state, 
went  through  all  the  details  of  the  order.  In  each  province  there 
were  four  classes  of  houses  ; — ^the  house  of  the  professed ;  the 
college  or  place  of  instruction  for  the  sciences,  See, ;  the  residences 
in  which  lived  the  priests  who  were  peculiarly  employed  in  clerical 
offices,  preaching,  confessions,  missions,  &c. ;  and  the  houses  of 
noviciate :  the  collies  again  were  divided  into  places  of  in- 
struction for  strangers,  and  into  seminaries,  or  those  for  the  young 
Jesuits.  In  many  dioceses  the  Jesuits  superintended  also  the 
regular  places  of  instruction  for  the  clergy.     The  government  of 
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those  houses  was  amply  provided  for ;  each  had  a  superior,  so 
named  in  all  the  houses  except  the  colleges,  where  he  was  called 
rector.  The  model  of  those  colleges  was  chiefly  adopted  from 
the  Sorbonne,  in  which  Loyola  had  studied  during  his  residence 
in  Paris.  Each  province  had  a  governor  named  the  provincial ; 
but  the  superiors  were  appointed  by  the  general,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  residences  and  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  in  the  hands  of  the  provincials,  probably  from  the 
necessity  of  local  knowledge^ 

One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the  court  of  Rome  has  always 
been  to  bind  the  priest  to  the  popish  throne ;  to  cut  him  off  from  all 
connexion  with  general  society ;  and  to  prohibit  his  having  any 
feeling  separate  from  the  aggrandizement  of  popery.  It  prohibits 
him  from  being  a  father  or  husband,  and  suffers  him  to  take  no 
interest  whatever  in  the  intercourses  of  man,  except  so  far  as  it 
directly  leads  to  the  ascendancy  of  Rome.  By  the  laws  of  celi- 
bacy, poverty,  and  the  rules  of  monachism,  it  completely  isolates 
its  ecclesiastical  members  from  their  fellow-men,  and  fixes  in 
every  country  a  stem  and  influential  multitude,  to  whom  Rome 
is  first,  and  last,  and  midst,  father,  and  wife,  and  child, — the  ffreat 
engrossing  object  of  such  sympathies  as  the  cloister  may  have 
permitted  to  survive.  The*  result  of  this  unnatural  exile  from 
mankind  issues  in  alienation  from 'the  native  soil  and  the  native 
king.  The  pope  is  the  actual  king  of  the  popish  priest,  no 
matter  under  what  sovereign  he  may  live.  Jesuitism  imi- 
tated this  exclusive  polity ;  and  none  of  the  professed,  or  highest 
class,  could  receive  any  aignity  or  prelacy  from  the  king,  except 
by  the  command  of  the  superior  sovereign,  His  Holiness  of  Rome  I 

The  order  was  received  with  the  fullest  approbation  of  the 
pontiffs,  already  shrinking  under  the  great  German  Reformation, 
and  anxious  to  raise  up  any  antagonist  to  the  mighty  champion  of 
truth  and  light,  that  was  then  trampling  down  popery  throughout 
Europe.  Yet  its  reception,  even  in  the  popish  itingdoms,  was  still 
a  work  of  tardiness,  difficulty,  and  intrigue.  In  France,  which 
has  always  held  the  foremost  place  amongst  the  papal  adherents, 
not  more  from  its  actual  power  as  a  kingdom,  than  from  the  un- 
hesitating and  unmeasured  zeal  of  its  church  for  popery,  the  op- 
I)osition  was  general  and  violent.  The  chief  ostensible  resistance 
originated  with  the  University  of  Paris,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
solence of  the  Jesuits,  and  alarmed  at  the  popularity  of  teachers, 
whose  success  must  strip  tiieir  halls  of  disciples.  The  subject 
was  brought  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  by  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Metropolitan,  and  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
French  church  subsequently  assembled  at  Poissy.  From  an  early 
period  the  Grallican  church  has  claimed  a  certain  independence 
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of  the  papacy,  so  far  as  the  appointment  of  its  bishops  and 
other  dignitaries.  The  utter  submission  preached  by  the  Jesuits, 
the  sworn  advocates  of  Rome  on  all  pomts,  excited  the  repug- 
nance of  the  clergy.  But  the  wily  order,  finding  that  it  had 
gone  too  far,  compromised  the  matter/  gave  up  a  few  of  the 
more  glaring  innovations,  and,  finally,  by  its  dexterity,  its  in- 
fluence with  the  court,  and  the  indolence  or  prejudice  of  a  few 
of  the  leading  ecclesiastics,  made  good  its  ground,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  monarch,  to  whom  it  appointed  the  confessor ;  and 
of  the  people,  whose  education  it  gradually  had  contrived  to  draw 
into  its  own  unhallowed  and  treacherous  hands. 

Tet  a  more  formidable  opposition  continued  to  exist.  The  cele- 
brated sect  of  the  Jansenists,  equally  learned  and  equally  supersti- 
tious, yet  adverse  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope,  resisted  the 
Jesuits  with  weapons  not  unlike  their  own.  If  the  Jesuits  dreamed 
dreams  and  saw  visions,  the  Jansenists  claimed  equal  influence 
with  the  world  of  shadows ;  if  the  Jesuits  appealed  to  the  popular 
passions  by  popular  extravagance,  the  Jansenists  were  seen  sum* 
moning  the  rabble  to  listen  to  their  legend,  or  to  be  maddened 
and  blinded  by  their  fierce  and  fantastic  denunciations.  If  the 
Jesuits  wrought  pretended  miracles,  the  Jansenists  made  France 
ring  with  stories  of  reprobates  suddenly  inspired,  with  cures 
worked  by  the  dead,  and  with  the  half  frantic,  half  impure  cere- 
monies of  the  convulsionnaires. 

Still  the  Jesuits  were  destined  to  be  masters;  and,  after  a 
long  struggle,  they  crushed  the  Jansenists  by  the  hand  of  power. 
Banishment  and  confiscation  publicly  extinguished  their  ad- 
versaries, and  Jansenism,  though  never  privately  undone  in 
France,  and  even  at  this  moment  retaining  a  fast  hold  among  the 
learned  professions,  and,  among  the  whole  of  the  intelhgent 
classes,  was  seen  to  struggle  no  more. 

Jesuitism  was  now  paramount.  It  had  the  ear  of  the  monarch, 
whom  it  stimulated  to  all  the  impolicy,  fury,  and  crime  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  It  had  its  emissaries  in  every  popish  and 
protestant  kingdom  of  Europe ;  in  the  latter,  rousing  the  people 
to  direct  rebeUion,  and  keeping  the  remnant  of  the  papal  priest- 
hood in  the  active  exercise  of  treason ;  and  in  the  former,  rapidly 
absorbing  all  the  sources  of  influence,  filling  office  with  its  crea- 
tures, and  evidently  preparing  their  bigoted  and  duped  sove- 
reigns for  the  victims  of  some  general  and  sweeping  convulsion. 

This  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  crowns  and  constitu- 
tions of  Europe,  still  obscure,  from  the  sudden  fall  of  the  con- 
spirators, but  whose  success  would  probably  have  left  but  one 
throne,  and  that  throne  the  papal,  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
a  large  extent  of  confidence.  Conducted  with  idiatever  precau- 
tion, 
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tion,  it  must  have  been  next  to  impossible  altogether  to  escape 
detection,  and  proofs  were  rapidly  accumulated  that  no  dexterity 
of  Jesuitism  could  evade.  Popular  disturbances,  suddenly  ex- 
cit^,  the  enormous  opulence  of  the  order,  their  extensive  and 
secret  correspondence,  their  universal  espionage,  their  influence 
among  the  troops  by  clubs,  and  above  all,  the  actual  assassina- 
tion, or  attempts  to  assassinate  some  of  the  more  reluctant  kings, 
compelled  statesmen  tp  turn  their  eyes  upon  this  tremendous 
association.  They  now  began  to  feel  the  power  of  that  insidious 
and  intricate  influence,  which  they  had  blindly  suffered  to  spread 
throughout  all  society.  At  every  step  they  trod  on  some  Jesuit 
snare  that  turned  and  entangled  them ;  the  ground  was  hollow 
under  their  feet;  they  were  assailed  by  a  hostility  invisible, 
unmeasured,  and  ruinous;  they  found  their  councils  betrayed 
and  nullified;  they  found  themselves  enclosed  in  the  toils  of 
Jesuitism  on  every  side.  The  man  who  sat  with  them  in  council 
was  a  Jesuit ;  the  man  who  copied  their  despatch  was  a  Jesuit ;  the 
man  who  carried  it  was  a  Jesuit ;  the  man  to  whom  its  execution 
was  intrusted,  was  a  Jesuit.  Failure  and  disgrace  were  the  in- 
evitable fruits  of  all  their  efforts  to  restrain  this  great  mysterious 
tyranny,  which,  after  perverting  and  poisoning  the  minds  of  courts 
and  churchmen,  of  army  and  people,  had  but  another  step  to 
take,  and  mount  the  universal  throne. 

It  was  impossibles  that  this  discovery  should  have  been  passed 
over  by  men  whose  lives  were  threatened  by  the  progress  of  the 
Jesuits.  A  conviction,  almost  simultaneous,  arose  in  all  the 
European  courts,  that  a  society  so  malignant,  and  combining 
such  elements  of  public  ruin,  must  be  put  down.  From  the  year 
1550,  in  which  they  had  been  puWicly  established  in  France,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  they  had  been  the  lords 
paramount  of  religious,  and  in  a  great  degree,  of  civil  opinion. 
The  persecutions  of  the  protestants,  the  attempts  on  the  lives  of 
monarchs,  and  the  general  oppressions  and  restraints  of  the  public 
mind,  had  been  the  work  of  their  influence.  Yet  it  is  singular  that 
they  were  counter-worked  by  themselves.  A  concealed,  yet 
deeply  influential  result  of  their  doctrines  had  been  for  some  time 
making  rapid  way  in  France.  With  the  extinction  of  the  protes- 
tant  faith,  and  the  banishment  of  the  protestant  church  and 
people  by  the  guilty  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685, 
the  Bible  had  been  comparatively  abolished  in  France,  Chris- 
tianity had  passed  away  with  it,  and  the  morals  and  superstitions 
of  po^ry  were  all  that  remained  in  its  room.  The  reign  of 
Louis  XlV.  had  been  wasteful  and  licentious  ;  but  those  of  the 
Regent  Orleans  and  Louis  XV.,  which  followed  the  expulsion 
of  protestantism,   were    unequivocally  the  most  wasteful  and 
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profligate  of  French  history.  France  always  holding  an  extensive 
influence  over  Europe,  by  her  physical  force,  and  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  increasing  that  impression  by  her  eminence 
in  the  arts,  and  literature,  by  the  fame  of  her  national  drama,  and 
by  the  tasteful  splendour  of  her  royal  establishments,  suddenly 
added,  to  those  honourable  distinctions^  the  fatal  ones  of  supreme 
religious  blindness,  and  boundless  national  libertinism ;  the  fiercest 
violences  of  sullen  and  merciless  bigotry,  and  the  most  dissolute 
abandonment  of  all  moral  rule.  The  growth  of  those  strongly 
contrasted,  yet  perfectly  compatible,  ofiences,  produced  a  third, 
the  natural  consequence  of  both,  infidelity.  A  crowd  of  men  of 
talent,  disgusted  with  the  form  in  which  religion  met  their  eyes, 
and  scarcely  conscious  that  another  form  existed,  openly  revolted 
against  the  legend^,  the  miracles,  the  tyranny,  and  the  ignorance, 
wnich  they  pronounced  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  priesthood. 
The  efforts  of  the  Grallican  church  to  put  down  those  men  by  force 
&uled  ;  the  age  of  the  scaffold  and  the  dungeon  had  past  away 
from  the  priesthood,  to  be  yet  terribly  revived  by  the  populace. 
The  arts  of  the  Jesuits  were  alternately  copied  and  exposed. 
The  ridicule  thrown  upon  all  things  belonging  to  the  Papacy  fell 
with  double  weight  upon  its  Jesuit  advocates,  and  deprived  them 
of  popular  support;  the  fears  of  the  court  and  ministry  made  the 
name  of  Jesuit  equivalent  to  that  of  conspirator;  whilst  the  nobles 
were  neutral,  or  adherents  to  the  infidel  and  ministerial  party  with 
whom  they  lived.  Thus  the  order  of  Loyola  was  cast  upon  its 
own  resources.  But  as  secrecy  had  been  essential  to  its  pro- 
gress, publicity  must  be  its  ruin ;  and  the  struggle  on  both  hands 
turned  upon  the  concealment  or  the  developement  of  the  actual 
doctrines  of  the  order. 

It  is  remarkable  that  it  had  arisen  into  power  during  a  period 
singularly  destitute  of  royal  abiUty.  AU  the  sovereigns  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Charles,  Francis,  &c.  &c.,  had  gone  fi-om  the  great 
stage,  before  the  establishment  of  the  Jesuits  in  France.  The 
vigorous  spirit  of  Henry  IV.  was  absorbed  in  war,  and  the  still 
loftier  mind  of  our  Elizabeth  found  Jesuitism  already  in  its  supre- 
macy, and  warring  against  her  with  a  black  and  malignant  fury, 
to  which  all  the  hazards  of  open  war  were  a  dream. 

But,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  striking, 
though  noiseless,  revolution  had  taken  place  in  the  leading  courts 
of  Europe.  The  king  had,  almost  without  exception,  merged  in 
the  minister.  The  character,  activity,  or  opinions  of  the  mo- 
narch ceased  to  be  the  object  of  interest  to  the  European  poli- 
tician. For  all  the  purposes  of  power,  of  foreign  influence,  and 
of  national  energy,  the  minister  was  the  monarch.    The  Walpole, 
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or  Chatham  of  England,  the  Kaunitz  of  Vienna,  the  Aranda  of 
Madrid,  the  Pombd  of  Lisbon,  the  Choiseul  of  Paris,  almost  to- 
tally eclipsed  from  the  eyes  of  the  contemporary  age,  as  they  do 
fix)m  those  of  history,  the  easy  sitters  on  the  throne. 

With  such  men  for  antagonists,  Jesuitism  found  itself  in  sud- 
den peril.  Its  old  enemies  recovered  strength  at  the  prospect  of 
its  discbmflture,  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  early  hostile^  and 
never  thoroughly  reconciled,  took  the  lead  in  its  overthrow  in 
France.  The  first  step  of  this  body,  still  important  in  the  French 
legislature,  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  .the  Jesuit  opinions,  ex- 
tracted from  their  authentic  publications,  a  grand  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  the  order,  a  national  accusation  taken  out  of  its 
own  profane  and  profligate  lips.  This  list  was  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  parhament,  by  an  Arr6t  of  the  year  1762.  It 
appeared  in  a  volume,  entitled  *  Extracts  from  the  dangerous 
and  pernicious  assertions  of  every  kind,  which  the  pretended 
Jesuits  have  at  all  times  perseveringly  sustained,  taught,  and  pub- 
lished in  their  Books,  with  the  approbation  of  their  Superiors  and 
Grenerals ;  verified  and  collated  by  the  Commissioners  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  execution  of  the  Arrfet  of  Court  of  31st  August,  1761,  and 
the  Arr^t  of  the  3d  of  September  following,  relative  to  the  Books, 
Theses,  and  Compilations,  dictated  and  published  by  the  said  pre- 
tended Jesuits;  and  other  authentic  Acts  deposited  with  the  Court.* 

The  impulse  of  such  an  exposure  must  have  powerfully  in- 
creased the  public  hostility ;  and  the  Jesuits  applied  themselves 
to  enfeeble  it,  by  exclaiming  against  the  injustice  of  condemning 
the  whole  body  for  the  extravagances  of  a  few ;  of  judging  the 
living  by  the  dead,  and  of  presuming  the  actual  evil  of  their 
opinions,  from  documents  long  past  away,  never  extensively  cir- 
culated, and  now  buried  in  the  dust  of  libraries.  But  the  ans¥rer 
was  immediate  and  irresistible.  The  works  of  the  Jesuit  doctors 
were  not  like  those  of  a  loose  literary  body,  in  which  every  man 
might  form  and  publish  his  own  opinion.  No  writing  of  any 
Jesuit  could  see  the  light,  but  by  the  authorisation  of  the  ge- 
neral or  provincial,  and  for  this  an  examination  by  a  commit- 
tee of  its  doctors  was  necessary.  The  •  Extracts*  were  pub- 
licly matter  of  lecturing  and  teaching  in  their  schools.  The 
union  of  the  order  was  so  avowedly  systematic,  that  what  was 
done  by  one  was  habitually  acknowledged  by  all ;  and,  to  put 
all  contradiction  aside,  the  works  quoted  were  the  notorious 
subject  of  praise  in  all  the  catalogues  and  annals  of  Jesuitism. 
The  distinction  made  in  the  arrfit  by  the  word  pretended,  seems 
to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  decorum,  a'  thin  presumption 
that  the  culprit  order  which  it  arraigned  must  have  sinned 
against  the  original  rule  of  so  unquestioned  a  saint  as  Loyola* 

'     We 
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We  have  room  but  for  a  glance  at  this  code.  The  leading 
doctrine  of  the  Jesuit  morality  was  called  Probabilism, — an  ex- 
traordinary adaptation  of  all  principle  to  the  convenience  of  the 
party  and  the  time.  Probabihsm  is  defined  to  be  that  doctrine 
by  which,  in  the  conflict  of  two  opinions,  one  of  which  is  the 
more  probable  and  suitable  to  the  moral  law,  and  the  other  is 
the  more  ftivourable  to  personal  desires  and  purposes,  the  doubter 
is  held  justifiable  in  adopting  the  more  convenient  side. 

A  doctrine  so  monstrous,  and  opening  so  vast  a  channel  for  all 
kinds  of  iniquity,  might  be  considered  a  prima  facie  moral  impos- 
sibility. Its  establishment  would  palpably  break  down  at  once  aH 
the  barriers  of  the  moral  world,  make  law,  religion,  and  the  ge- 
neral conventional  honesty  of  mankind,  a  burlesque,  and  leave 
all  things  at  the  mercy  of  a  prejudiced  understanding  or  a  cor- 
ropted  conscience.  Yet  the  grossness  of  a  doctrine  does  not 
always  imply  its  exclusion  from  either  the  theory  or  practice 
of  a  criminal  age.  We  have  Machiavel's  Prince  openly  advo- 
cating the  use  of  the  most  repulsive  treachery,  and  we  have 
his  theory  authoritatively  exemplified  in  the  contemporary  habits 
of  his  country.  We  have  even  in  later  periods,  in  the  history  of 
France  within  the  last  thirty  years,  the  pubUc  and  avowed  theory 
of  infidelity  and  regicide^  reduced  to  practice  by  a  nation  and  a 
kgislature. 

Thus  the  heinousness  of  the  charge  against  Jesuitism  is  no 
efidence  against  its  truth  ;  and  there^  is  tremendous  proof  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  principle,  it  was  sustained  by 
the  guilt  of  the  practice. 

Of  aU  the  doctrines  of  the  order,  there  was  not  one  which  re- 
ceived a  more  constant  sanction  of  its  leading  authorities,  than 
this  monstrous  perversion  of  common  sense  and  common  prin- 
ciple.    Of  this  we  must  quote  but  one  or  two  examples. 

*  A  jnan  who  has  scruples  on  a  particular  matter,  is  safe,  if  he,  in 
defiance  of  his  scruples,  take  a  probable  side ;  though  he  may  think 
that  the  contrary  side  is  the  more  probable ;  and  in  confession,  the  con- 
fessor ought  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  the  penitent  in  the  matter  in 
question,  although  contrary  to  his  own,  inasmuch  as  the  penitent  is 
excused  before  God  I*   (Henriquez,  Summa  TheoL  Mor.) 

'  In  the  case  of  a  matter  before  a  judge,  where  both  sides  are  equally 
probable,  ^e  judge  may  lawfully  decide  in  favour  of  his  private 
friend.  He  may,  moreover,  decide  first  on  one  side,  and  then  revoke 
his  opinion^  with  the  object  of  serving  his  friend,  provided  it  be  done 
mihout  incurring  scandiall r   {De  Valence^  1609,  t  iii.) 

'  Men  are  never  so  little  exposed  to  the  violation  of  a  law,  as  when 
they  think  that  the  law  is  not  binding  on  them.  For  he  whom  the 
law  obviously  binds,  is  only  exposed  the  more  to  offend  it.  It  is 
plain  that  the  individual  so  Dound  may  commit  oflfence  against  the 
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law ;  while  it  is  equally  plun  that  he  whom  the  law  does  not  bind 
cannot  sin  agamst  it.  By  this  ar^ment,  it  is  clear  that  he  who  fol- 
lows the  less  strict  and  las  probable  opinion,  is  the  least  in  danger  of 
sinning/    (Casnedi.  Jugement  Theolog.) 

Another  of  their  remarkable  doctrines  was  that  of  *  Philoso- 
phic sin,'  namely,  that — 

*  The  most  criminal  action  cannot  offend  the  Deity,  nor  be  obnoxious 
to  Divine  Justice,  provided  the  perpetrator  is  either  unacquainted  with 
the  existence  of  the  Deity;  or  does  not  think  of  him  at  the  moment^ 
or  does  not  conceive  that  he  is  ojf ending  him  J 

A  doctrine,  which  would  make  vice  and  virtue  depend  altogether 
^on  personal  ignorance,  only  offers  a  premium  for  tlie  utter  forget- 
fulness  of  every  principle  of  society. 

On  simony,  they  held  that — 

'  It  is  no  simony  to  repay  what  another  without  our  knowledge,  or 
against  our  will,  had  paid,  or  promised  for  our  obtaining  holy  oilers !' 
*  It  is  no  simony  to  give  to  an  individual  any  thmg  by  which  he  is  so 
&r  made  your  friend,  as  to  procure  you  a  benefice.  Nor,  if  the  benefice 
is  to  be  obtained  on  condition  of  our  paying  a  debt,  which  is  not  reco- 
verable by  law.' 

*  Cajetan  declares  that,  where  an  election  would  be  seriously  inju- 
rious to  the  church,  it  is  lawfiil  to  give  money  to  prevent  that  election, 
though  not  to  determine  the  choice  of  the  individual.  Thus,  if  the 
Cardinals  had  determined  to  elect  a  Pope,  who  was  likely  to  do  great 
mischief  to  the  papacy,  it  would  be  lawfid  to  give  mxmey  to  prevent 
his  election.  Soto  goes  still  fiirther,  and  holds  that  it  would  be  law- 
ful to  give  money  for  the  election  of  a  Pope,  if  there  were  but  one  per- 
son who  could  safely  be  raised  to  the  throne,  among  all  the  competi- 
tors.'    (Instruction  des  PrUres^  1.  v.) 

On  robbery  and  purloining,  they  held  that — 

*  It  is  no  crime  to  take  in  secret  that  which  would  have  been 
given  if  we  had  asked  it ;  and  although  we  may  know  that  its  being  so 
taken  would  be  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  no  restitution  is 
necessary.'  ^ 

On  homicide,  they  held — 

'  If  an  individual  is  stupid  enough  to  believe  invincibly  that  a  desire 
to  commit  homicide  is  no  sin,  there  is  actually  no  sin  in  the  desire.' 
(Platelius,  plan  d!un  Cours,) 

By  such  doctrines,  the  whole  moral  principle  is  palpably 
defied ;  and  their  practice,  introduced  on  any  large  scale,  would 
be  sufficient  to  embroil  all  the  relations  of  life.  jBut  the  Jesuit 
doctrines  touching  the  right  of  public  vengeance  on  kings  or 
^vemors  are  still  more  formidable,  for  the  facility  of  their  prac- 
tice, from  the  public  ruin  which  they  must  produce,  and  from  the 
actual  application  of  the  Jesuit  dagger. 

*  The  revolt  of  a  cleric  against  a  king  is  not  high  treason.    Because 

a  cleric 
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a  deric  is  not  the  subject  of  a  king/  (Obviously  from  his  having  a 
superior  sovereign  in  the  Pope.)  {Emmanuel  Sa^  Aphorismes  des 
Confsss.J 

'  The  whole  school  of  theologians  and  ecclesiastical  lawyers  con- 
clude, and  the  matter  is  not  only  certain,  but  one  of  faith,  that  every 
prince  of  Christendom,  from  the  time  of  his  having  rejected  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  of  his  attempting  to  withdraw  others  from  it,  forfeits 
thencefbrtk  all  power  and  dignity ^  by  the  divine  and  human  law,  and 
this  even  before  any  sentence  pronounced  by  the  sovereign  pastor  and 
judge.  And  all  his  subjects  are  absolved  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
km;  and  they  may,  and  should,  if  they  have  the  power,  drive  such  a 
prince  from  every  christian  state,  as  an  apostate,  a  heretic,  a  deserter 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  declared  enemy  of  their  commonwealth.'  (Phi" 
lopater^  RSpanse  d  VEdit  d' Elisabeth^  rdne  d'Angleterre,  1593.) 

These  doctrines  obviously  encourage  every  man  to  be  a  con- 
spirator^ by  making  the  difference  of  religious  opinion  a  ground 
of  regicide.  It  is  obvious,  that  every  enthusiast  might  thus  ima- 
gine himself  entitled  to  commit  murder  on  the  less  enthusiastic ; 
and  that  every  rebel  recruiting  for  fellow-traitors,  would  have  no- 
thing more  to  do  than  to  charge  the  sovereign  with  heresy. 

Bellannin^  the  great  name  among  their  doctors,  a  cardinal,  and 
holding  almost  the  highest  rank  of  the  popish  divines,  openly 
asserts  the  right  of  the  sons  of  the  papacy  to  overthrow  and  de- 
stroy obnoxious  monarchs. 

'  The  spiritual  power,  if  it  shall  discover  that  the  temporal  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  the  spiritual  end,  may,  and  should,  repress  it  by  all  sorts  of 
means  and  expedients  that  it  may  find  necessary.  The  spiritual  power 
may  change  kingdoms,  and  take  them  from  one  to  give  them  to 
another,  in  its  capacity  of  spiritual  sovereign,  if  that  be  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  souls.'  (1596.  Controverses,  1.  v.  c.  6.  Du  Pontife 
domain.)  He  proceeds,  '  Christians  cannot  be  suffered  to  tolerate  an 
infidel  or  heretic  king ;  if  that  king  attempt  to  draw  his  subjects  into 
heresy  or  infidelity.  Yet  it  belongs  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  who  is 
charged  with  the  care  of  religion,  to  judge  if  the  king  does  or  does  not 
<lniw  his  people  into  the  heresy.  It  thus  rests  with  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff to  decide  on  the  deposition  of  the  king. 

'If  the  Christians  of  old  did  not  depose  Nero,  Dioclesian,  Julian 
the  Apostate,  and  Valens  the  Arian,  it  was  because  they  had  not  svffi^ 
cimlpotoerJ    {Ibid.  c.  7.) 

This  libel  on  primitive  Christianity  could  be  endured  only  in  a 
country  where  the  Bible  was  prohibited  to  the  people.  There 
are  few  christian  doctrines  more  expressly  detailed  by  the  apostles, 
than  obedience  to  the  powers  that  be»  aud  that  obedience  for  con- 
science' sake. 

Jesuitism  is  now  becoming  paramount  once  more.  Its  ex- 
tinction in  1772  by  the  pope^  at  the  unanimous  desire  of  the 
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kings  of  the  popish  countries,  broke  up  the  establishment^  but 
its  evil  spirit  subsisted,  and  the  first  act  of  the  papacy,  on  the  re- 
storation in  1815,  was  to  refix  this  criminal  order  in  the  full  con- 
fidence of  Rome,  and  to  make  all  efforts  for  its  pubhc  reinstate- 
ment in  the  European  states.  The  Jesuits  were  declared,  by  the 
f)ontiff,  to  be  the  *  vigorous  rowers  who  were  necessary  to  the 
abouring  ship  of  the  church ;'  and  they  have  spread  and  prospered 
accordingly.  In  France  they  are  declared,  in  a  multitude  of 
publications,  to  carry  every  thing  before  them,  and  to  be  laying 
down  the  corner-stone  for  a  general  spiritual  domination  over  the 
literature,  the  laws»  and  the  religion  of  the  nation. 

Yet,  by  some  curious  documents  which  have  appeared  in 
France,  it  is  plain  that  the  triumph  of  Jesuitism  has  not  been 
followed  by  any  extraordinary  influx  of  public  purity,  nay,  that 
infidel  publications  have  absolutely  deluged  the  country.  From 
1817  to  1824,  both  inclusive,  there  have  been  printed  in  France  : 

Of  Voltaire's  entire  works,  31,600  sets,  amounting  to  1,598,000 
volumes. 

Of  Rousseau's  entire  works,  24,500  sets,  amounting  to 
480,000  volumes. 

Of  the  detached  works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  35,500  sets, 
amounting  to  81,000  volumes* 

Of  the  works  of  the  other  chief  infidel  writers  of  France, 
Diderot,  Condorcet,  &c.,  108,700  sets,  amounting  to  207,900 
volumes. 

Of  the  licentious  works  of  Pigault  le  Brun,  32,000  sets, 
amounting  to  128,000  volumes. 

Of  the  profligate  appetite  which  could  have  gorged  upwards  of 
two  millions  of  the  volumes  of  the  two  chief  comiptors  of  the 
human,  mind  in  modem  times,  vre  are  not  to  lower  our  concep- 
tion by  the  rapid  spread  of  popular  publications  in  England. 
fFe  are  the  most  reading  countiy  in  the  world ;  and  we  have  long 
adopted  all  the  facilities  for  the  extension  of  popular  works. 
There  are  probably  more  than  two  thousand  reading  institu- 
tions ;  the  regular  circulating  libraries  are  supposed  to  be  twice 
as  many  more  ;  the  private  reading-clubs,  the  village  and  family 
subscriptions,  &c.  &c.,  absorb  a  vast  number  of  works.  By 
this  means  the  whole  country  is  a  purchaser;  but  France, 
though  the  people  are  generally  able  to  read,  is  not  a  reading 
country,  and  an  immense  majority  of  itspopulation  never  read  any 
thing  beyond  a  breviary  or  a  ballad.  Tne  actual  reading  popu- 
lation scarcely  extends  beyond  the  larger  towns,  and  those  form 
no  proportion  to  the  villages,  and  general  non-reading  midtitude. 
Thus  the  volumes  of  the  corrupt  writers  must  be  limited  nearly 
to  the  towns  ;  and  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  deeply  and  despe- 
rately 
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rately  tbeir  population  must  be  saturated  with  dangerous  and 
infidel  principles,  when  of  the  works  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a 
dozen  notorious  enemies  of  morals  and  religion,  they  have  diges- 
tion for  nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  of  volumes  ?  It  is  to  be 
further  observed,  that  those  sets  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  &c.,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  not  series  treating  on  a  continued  subject,  but 
separate  treatises  upon  all  the  subjects  that  can  unhinge  the 
hnman  mind ;  that,  in  fact,  the  man  who  makes  the  ill-omened 
purchase,  as  of  Voltaire's  works,  buys  a  library  of  vice,  a  kind  of 
circle  of  the  sciences  of  turpitude,  a  fatal  compendium  of  all  that 
is  gross  in  morals,  insubordinate  in  society,  false  to  personal 
honour,  and  bitter,  dissolute  and  libellous,  touching  the  great 
concerns  of  religion.  Those  are  the  fruits  which  have  sprung  up 
in  the  face  of  the  immaculate  and  preponderating  system  of 
Jesuitism,  during  the  last  ten  years.  If  Jesuitism  have  not  been 
the  actual  planter  and  propagator  of  this  formidable  produce, 
who  can  deny  that  it  has  been  round  altogether  inadequate  to  its 
restraint  ?  We  know  that,  on  principle,  Jesuitism  is  inadequate  to 
that  restraint ;  and  we  farther  kno^w,  that  in  every  country  where 
it  has  spread  its  guilty  energy,  vice  has  flourished  in  private  Kfe, 
end  political  troubles  have  taught  kings  the  infinite  hazard  of 
nurturing  an  association,  mysterious  m  its  nature,  holding  a 
perpetual  correspondence  with  a  -  foreign  court,  acknowledging  a 
superior  allegiance  to  that  foreign  court,  and  bound  by  the  most 
fearful  vows  to  sacrifice  life  and  country  to  Rome. 

But  let  France  look  upon  this  evil  as  she  will ;  let  her  warm 
in  her  bosom,  scarcely  healed  from  the  civil  sword,  the  living  and 
Testless  agents  of  national  disturbance,  and  reap  the  result.  The 
danger  exists  among  ourselves ;  in  that  giddy  negligence  by  which 
we  have  admitted  public  establishments  of  Jesuitism  amon^t  us ; 
in  that  rash  contempt  of  all  experience,  in  which  we  suffer  the 
sworn  enemies  of  our  protestant  constitution  to  fix  an  interest  in 
the  bosom  of  the  British  soil  5  and  in  the  deeper  crime  of  that 
ingratitude  and  almost  insult  to  Providence  by  which  we  allow  a 
nest  of  idolaters  to  vitiate  our  peasantry,  with  their  corruptions  of 
Christianity,  to  bend  English  knees  and  hearts  in  unjustifiable 
and  unhallowed  homage  before  relics  and  images,  to  darken  the 
understanding  of  the  young  by  the  concealment  or  false  glosses 
of  Scripture,  to  cheer  the  declining  frauds  of  Rome  by  the  evi- 
<lence  that  they  can  still  prevail  over  any  portion  of  the  English 
niind ;  to  keep  up  religious  blindness  and  bitterness  in  the  empire, 
and,  as  we  fully  believe,  to  repel  the  willing  bounty  of  Providence 
from  this  great  country,  by  the  permanent  national  guilt  of  suf- 
fering the  basest  portion  of  popery  to  pollute  the  borders  of  the 
chosen  reahn  of  protestantism. 

Art. 
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Art.  IW.^^Monumenia  Germaniae  Historical  inde  ab  Anno 
Christi  quingentesimo  usque  ad  Annum  millesimum  et  quin- 
gentesimum.  Auspiciis  Sodetatis  aperiendis  fontibus  Merum 
Germanicarum  Medii  .3Svi.  JEdidit  G.  H.  Pertz  Seren.  Btitt. 
et  Hanov.  Regis  tabularius.  Scriptorum  Tom.  1.  Hanover. 
Hahn. 

AFTER  the  overthrow  of  Buonaparte^  the  Gerniaus  debated 
on  the  propriety  of  a  national  monument  on  the  field  of 
Leipsig ;  but  in  spite  of  their  protracted  discussions,  wherein  a 
multitude  of  gigantic  and  fantastical  plans  were  proposed,  the 
lukewarmness  usual  on  such  occasions  succeeded ;  the  vigour 
necessary  for  the.  measure  was  lost ;— -circumstances  occurred 
to  damp  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  for  some  German  govern- 
ments would  not  even  allow  the  further  commemoration  of  the 
glorious  battle, — and  the  Anniversary  was  most  ungenerously 
blotted  out  from  the  calendar  of  their  festivals.  But  a  monu- 
ment of  a  different  but  equally  glorious  nature  has  been  since 
begun :  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  a  most  accomplished  and 
enlightened  individual,  the  Prussian  Minister  Stein.  This  noble- 
man displayed  so  bold  and  patriotic  a  spirit  during  the  French 
domination  in  Germany,  that  he  became,  personally,  most  ob- 
noxious to  Buonaparte.  After  the  attainment  of  the  primary 
object  of  his  spirited  efforts,  the  re-establishment  of  national 
independence,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  a  new  edition  of  the 
Annals  and  Chronicles  of  his  country.  Frequently,  in  his  perusal 
of  German  Histories,  he  had  been  struck  with  the  defects  of  all 
former  editions,  many  of  which  had  been  made  without  su£5cient 
critical  examination  of  the  MSS.,  and,  very  frequently,  a  copy  had 
been  selected  for  publication,  when  an  original  was  in  existence ; 
neither  had  the  comparative  authenticity  of  the  copies  themselves 
been  duly  investigated,  nor  had  the  editors  taken  due  trouble  to 
detect  interpolations,  and  to  restore  the  original  text.  Inde- 
pendently of  all  this,  very  many  Chronicles  remained  yet  unpub- 
lished, and  Minister  Stein  even  entertained  hopes  that  a  more 
minute  examination  of  the  contents  of  various  libraries  in  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  Europe,  would  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
other  important  annals,  hitherto  unpublished  and  unknown. 
Several  of  the  printed  Chronicles,  moreover,  were  difficult  to 
procure,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  a  new  edition  became  ob- 
vious, which  should  combine  all  that  Reuber,  Leibnitz,  Ekhardt, 
Meibom,  Lindenbrogius,  Struvius,  Pistorius,  Freherus,  Goldast, 
&c.,  had  already  published,  which  collection,  together  mth  the 
inedita,  would  form  a  rich  treasure  for  the  encouragement  of 
historical  pursuits. 

The 
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Tbe  execution  ai  a  plan  so  nobly  conceived^  was  evidently 
beyond  the  powers  of  any  single  inoividual.  The  expenses  of 
the  undertaking  were^  indeed^  of  serious  consideration,  but  this 
point  was  exceeded  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  adequate  assist- 
ants. The  recluses  of  wealthy  convents,  devoid  of  worldly  cares^ 
(although,  considering  their  extensive  resources,  it  is  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  tiiey  achieved  so  littie,)  possessed  undeniable 
advantages  for  the  furtherance  of  extensive  literary  undertakings. 
Their  united  efforts  could  accomplish  objects  infinitely  beyond 
the  single  and  isolated  performances  of  even  the  most  learned  of 
men,  though  endued  with  indefatigable  zeal,  and  possessed  of  un- 
bounded liberality.  The  numerous  fruits  of  monastic  diligence 
are,  indeed,  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need  comment. 

To  tum^  however,  to  the  work  in  question ;  the  Minister  Stein 
brought  together  a  society,  whose  subscriptions  might  defray  the 
enormous  expenses  of  the  undertaking,  and  an  effective  body  of 
coUaboratetirSy  among  whom  may  be  seen  some  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  of  Germany.  The  aspect  of  the  times  happily  was 
&vourable.  The  love  of  the  people  for  the  history  of  their  mid- 
dle ages  had  become  excessive, — ^their  hearts  were  yet  thrilling 
under  the  impulse  of  that  enthusiasm  kindled  bv  the  Fren(£ 
wars,— ^they  looked  into  the  pages  of  their  early  historians  for 
examples  of  noble  daring,  and  chivalrous  exploits  gloriously 
achieved^ — and  the  names  of  their  knightiy  forefathers  were 
raked  up  from  the  dusty  and  neglected  pages  of  the  old 
chronicles,  and  with  religious  care  enshrined  anew  within  their 
hearts.  This  led  to  a  study  of  their  ancient  poetry, — the  epic 
numbers  of  the  Nibelungen,  written  in  the  twelfth  century,  were 
commented  upon  by  those  philologists  who  were  desirous  of' 
retrieving  tbe  knowledge  of  the  ancient  language  and  manners 
of  their  country.  Then  followed  the  various  pursuits  of  anti- 
quities^ ancient  jurisprudence,  architecture,  and  ^painting*. 
These  various  studies  most  essentially  promoted  tbe  cultivation 
of  general  history,  but  yet  a  cause  infinitely  more  cogent  was 
prt^ucedy  and  engrossed  public  attention,  rendering  an  ac- 
quidntance  with  even  the  minute  details  of  history  absolutely 
indispensable. 

The  whirlwind  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  calamitous  circum- 
stauces  under  which  Germany  had  been  afflicted,  had  so  shaken 
and  destroyed  its  political  organization^  that  a  constitutional 
adjustment  became  imperatively  necessary.  ^  The  system  of  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  was  extinct;  the  wishes,  however,  for 
its  revival  were  universal.    But  all  hopes  were  disappointed^ 

*  Societies  were  even  formed  for  depur&tmg  the  language  of  the  French  and  foreign 
vords  which,  of  late  years,  bad  become  intennbgled  with  the  genuioQ  dialects. 
VOL.  II.  ifo.  IV,  Y  and 
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and  the  Diet  it  Frankfort^  the  return  for  fraatoKted  expecta- 
tions, was,  in  the  words  of  our  great  poet,  but  *  darkness 
visible.*  From  general  views,  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
turned  to  more  particular  interests.  Promises  had  been  given 
to  various  states,  in  regard  to  constitutional  changes  more 
suitable  to  the  increased  intelligence  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
altered  condition  of  the  times.  But  these  again  were  indefinite : 
too  much  had  been  expected,  and  too  little  intended ;  and 
the  dilatoriness  of  governments  had  a  ready  apology  in  the 
dissensions  of  parties,  the  amazing  disparity  or  thdr  views, 
and  the  intemperate  zeal  with  which  they  severally  pursued 
their  rash  and  ill-digested  measures.  Amongst  these,  two 
sects  were  more  particularly  conspicuous.  The  first  held  in 
derision  the  experience  of  their  forefathers,  and  ancestorial 
wisdom  thus  fell  into  a  term  of  mockery  and  scorn.  The  de- 
velopement  of  intellect,  during  the  last  half  centurv,  had  been 
great  indeed  5  but  in  their  view  it  was  conceived  to  be  so  won- 
derful, that  the  preceding  period  appeared  but  as  the  casual 
gleam  in  a  cloudy  night,  to  the  full  efiulgence  of  the  mid-day 
aun.  All  before,  in  the  estimation  of  this  class  of  innovators, 
seemed  to  be  but  ignorance,  superstition,  barbarity^- a  rude, 
indigested,  and  chaotic  mass,  ere  the  birth  of  their  own  new 
race  of  giants,  who  sprung  into  existence  in  the  fulness  and 
arrogant  exultation  of  pre-eminent  power.  This  party,  hap- 
pily, were  of  scanty  numbers ;  but  another,  equally  dangerous 
and  more  numerous,  arose  into  notice,  by  the  maintainance 
of  opinions  altogether  different  to  the  last.  These,  in  the 
roundest  and  loftiest  phraseology,  applauded  the  institutions  of 
antiquity, — their  bosoms  glowed  with  admiration  at  the  lady- 
love and  knightly-troth,  and  the  jousts,  the  tournaments,  and 
feasts  of  romantic  chivalry.  But  while  labouring  under  a  dread 
of  modem  examples,  the  wishes  of  this  party  were  con$ned^ 
after  all,  to  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  middle  ages,  but 
well  signalized  for  most  dreadful  acts  of  violence  and  blood, 
when  the  race  of  the  Hohenstauffen  princes  had  become  extinct, 
and  a  turbulent  aristocracy  had  acquired  territorial  sway  at  the 
expense  of  kingly  power  and  popular  liberty.  It  was  forgotten, 
that  time  was  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  were  neither 
cowering  serfs,  nor  passive  vassals,  but  substantial  freeholders 
invested  with  rights,  and  possessed  of  property.  TTiis  was  the 
situation  of  Germanv,  and  these,  among  many  others,  the  dis- 
cordant opinions  advocated  by  the  people,  who  severally  made 
»PP€als  to  the  truth  of  historical  documents. 

Tliis  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  purposes  of  the 
minister  Stein.    A  society  was  formed,  had  the  obave  noUemflBi 
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tmanimously  elected  President  over  the  Committee  of  Central 
Direction.  The  capital  for  the  undertaking  was  made  up  by 
voluntary  contributions;  and  among  the  principal  tupporterf 
were  to  bo  reckoned  Niebuhr  fwho  as  Prussian  resident  at  Rome 
was  highly  serviceable  to  Dr.  Pertz  during  his  researches  in  the 
Vatican  library),  and  Count  Spiegel^  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  an 
enlightened  prelate,  whose  churacter  does  honour  to  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  Germany. 

The  inauguration  of  the  Society  took  place  in  January  1819, 
and  the  Central  Direction  applied  for  supp<^  to  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort  We  know  not  a  more  laudable  act  of  this  body 
than  the  ready  assistance  aflbrded  to  this  literary  societjr.  But 
instead  of  supporting  the  undertaking  (while  several  of  tne  peitty 
princes  and  free  towns  paid  considerable  annual  subscriptions 
towards  its  purnose,)  the  first  power  of  Germany  refused  her 
countenance.  On  the  subscription  of  the  first  volume,  the  King 
of  England  took  twenty-four  copies  ^  the  King  of  Prussia  twelve; 
the  free  town  of  Hamburgh  six }  and  the  Emperor  of  Auarmu 
bought  only  one  copy,  on  common  paper.  ITiia  reminds  us  of 
another  circumstance.  When  the  King,  Frederick,  visited  Rome, 
he  bought  largely  of  every  Prussian  artist- student  in  that  dty) 
but.  the  Emperor  Francis,  on  a  similar  occasion,  refused  to  ex- 
pend the  slightest  trifle.  The  truth  is,  that  while  Austria  does 
little  or  notUng  for  the  intellectual  am^oration  of  her  people, 
the  efforts  of  Prussia  are  unremitted.  Let  us  not,  however, 
fbrget  one  circumstance — that  the  minister  Stein's  own  donation 
exceeds  in  amount  the  aggregate  of  the  sums  subscribed  by  the 
powers  and  princes  of  Germany. 

The  ^Archive'  of  the  Society  was  first  edited  by  Dumn  and 
Bdchler ;  the  fifth  and  last  volume  was  published  by  Dr.  Pertz ) 
and  the  earliest  correspondents  of  the  great  work  were  Eiohhom 
and  Heeren,  of  Gdttingen,  Mannert  the  geographer,  (whose  his* 
torical  works,  though  unknown  in  this  country,  have  great 
reputation  in  Germany,)  and  Savigny  of  Berlin,  the  learned 
author  of  the  *  History  of  Roman  Law  in  the  Middle  Ages/ 
The  person  selected,  however,  for  the  principal  editor  was  Dr. 
Pertz,  who  having  fini^ed  his  studies  at  Gdttingen,  had  attracted 
attention  by  his  treatise  on  the  Merovingian  Mayors  of  the  Palace. 
The  libraries  of  Vienna,  Paris,  and  the  Vatican,  were  supposed 
to  contain  the  greatest  number  of  Codd.  MSS.  5  and  Dr.  Pertc 
bent  his  course  to  the  first-named  capital,  and  afterwardstraversed 
Austria,  Styria,  and  Hungary,  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
Investigations,  particularly  in  the  conventual  libraries.  Tlie 
President  Stein,  and,  subsequently.  Dr.  Pertz,  then  searched  the 
libraries  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  Barberini,  Chigi,  and  other 
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?alace8,  as  well  as  convents,  more  particularly  those  of  Monte 
lassino,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  This  inde- 
fatigable gentleman  declares  the  Vatican  library  to  be  the  richest 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  having  here  collected  a  mass  of  infor- 
mation through  the  influence  and  assistance  of  the  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  the  editor  returned  to  Germany  by  the  way  of  Florence, 
Modena,  Milan,  Turin,  Berne,  and  St.  Gallen ;  in  all  which 
places  his  researches  were  eminently  successful.  i 

Had  the  Society  determined  to  compress  into  one  work  the 
multitudinous  labours  of  preceding  collectors,  the  task  would 
have  been  of  comparative  facility.  The  editor,  in  that  case, 
would  not  have  been  required  to  examine  critically  the  relative 
value  of  the  several  Codices;  for  instance,  whether  the  Codex 
of  one  chronicle  were  the  original  or  a  copy ;  and  if  a  copy, 
whether  an  early  or  a  late  one,  a  good  transcript  or  a  bad  one, 
genuine  or  interpolated,  altered,  or  defaced.  But  then  deterio- 
rated Codices  would  have,  doubtless,  found  place  in  the  collec- 
tion ;  and  the  edition  might  have  been  as  conspicuous  for  ill 
arrangement  as  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Bouquet  andRymer's 
Foedera.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  works  of  this  descrip- 
tion should  be  for  practical  purposes,  and  easy  of  access,  and 
not  huge  monuments  of  ostentation,  built  up,  like  the  Pyramids, 
for  the  mere  admiration  of  posterity. 

The  progress  of  philology,  at  this  period,  in  Germany,  facili- 
tated the  course  of  the  editor  of  the  Monumenta ;  for  the  plan 
Smrsued  with  the  classics  ensured  a  comparative  degree  of  per- 
ection.  With  them,  the  original  or  most  ancient  Codex  is 
printed ;  and  all  those  of  subsequent  dates  are  used  as  subsi- 
diaries. This  plan,  though  obvious  and  simple,  yet  requires 
great  judgment  and  perseverance;  for  the  comparative  ages  of 
the  Codices  must  be  ascertained,  they  must  be  classed,  divided 
into  families,  and  their  genealogies  duly  made  out,  so  that  their 
relationship  to  the  common  parent  may  be  accurately  defined, 
and  their  authenticity  exactly  ascertained.  The  importance  of 
these  measures  will  be  readily  acknowledged ;  but  the  following 
example  places  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light : — 

Pctrus  de  Vinea  was  the  secretary  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II. 
of  the  Hohenstauffen  line,  who  is  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
Germany  for  his  bold  resistance  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.  The  strug- 
gle which  he  maintained  for  his  imperial  rights,  and  his  unyield- 
ing spirit  and  courage,  shed  a  lustre  on  his  reign,  and  render  his 
correspondence  with  the  Pope  and  the  clergy  of  his  empire  of 
essential  consequence.  There  now  exist  three  printed  editions 
of  these  letters,  and  about  as  many  Codices  were  known  before 
the  Society  commenced  its  operations.    Since  then,  however, 
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Pertz  alone  has  collated  tMrty-two  Codices  of  Petrus  de  Vinea, 
in  addition  to  ten  or  twelve  which  have  been  discovered  at 
Paris,  and  four  or  five  which  are  extant  in  England,  although  of 
little  importance.  But  these  researches  have  furnished  a  number 
of  unpublished  letters  of  great  consequence. 

The  contemporaries  of  Frederick  II.,  admiring  his  rigorous 
and  eloquent  style,  took  his  letters  as  models  for  imitation. 
Thus  additional  letters  very  early  found  their  way  into  the  col- 
lection ;  letters,  indeed,  from  emperors  who  had  preceded  or 
succeeded .  Frederick,  besides  a  variety  of  official  formula  were 
introduced,  to  serve  as  guides  to  men  in  high  employments* 
These  letters  were  so  esteemed  that  they  were  translated  into 
Italian,  and  are  to  be  numbered  among  tHe  earlier  specimens  of 
the  Italian  language.  In  the  most  ancient  Codices  these  letters 
were  put  together  without  any  particular  arrangement ;  after- 
wards they  were  divided  into  books,  and,  as  Petrus  de  Vinea 
was  known  to  have  served  Frederick  in  the  capacity  of  secretary, 
the  whole  collection  was  superscribed  with  his  name,  as  actually 
the  greater  number  of  these  letters  had  been  written  by  him  at 
the  request  of  the  emperor. 

The  labours  of  Dr.  rertz.will  enable  him  to  restore  the  whole 
original  correspondence  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  his  secre- 
tary, and  thus  the  first  perfect  edition  will  be  given  to  the  public. 
They  will  form  the  JRegesta  Imperatorisy  similar  to  the  Kegesta 
of  the  Popes  Honorius  III.  or  Gregory  DC.  extant  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  latter,  containing  about  24»(XH)  letters,  have  furnished 
the  Editor  with  1800  unpublished  letters,  referring  to  the  trans- 
actions in  Germany. 

The  Monumenta  will  appear  in  five  sections. 

Sect.  I.  Scr^tores ;  or  histories,  chronicles,  annals,  and 
biographies. 

U.  Lf€ges ;  ci^il  and  ecclesiastical^  general  and  particular 
laws. 

in.  IHplomata;  records. 

IV,  Epistolae;  letters. 

V.  Antiquitates ;  inscriptions,  necrologia^  specimens  of  an- 
cient German  poems,  &c.  &c. 

The  geographical  boundaries  of  Germany  with  reference  to 
the  Monumenta  are  thus  drawn.  Although  the  Burgundians, 
Vandals,  Ostrogoths,  and  Visigoths,  the  Francs,  Saxons,  and 
Longobards  are  of  German  descent,  yet  the  Monumenta  will 
exclude  their  annals  from  the  moment  when  their  connexion 
with  the  mother  country  is  broken.  The  ^origines'  of  these 
nations  belong  to  the  history  of  Germany;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  indude,  iot  instance^  the  annals  of  the  Saxons  till  the 
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year  1066^  or  of  the  Yisigotht  till  the  year  711*  Bat  the 
history  of  the  Franks,  and  that  of  Germany,  is  interwoven  until 
the  year  843.  When  the  German  empire  began  to  extend  itaelf 
over  Italy,  Sicily,  Burgundy^  Hungary,  Poland,  Dennuurk,  the 
chronicles  of  these  countries,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  this  ex<- 
tension,  must  form  a  part  of  the  Monumenta.  The  histories  of 
the  Slaronian  nations  become  ingredients  of  German  history,  as 
soon  as  they  are  incorporated  by  conquest  or  treaties  with  the 
German  empire,  as  Mecklenburgh,  Bohemia,  Pomerania,  Lu*- 
satia,  Misnia,  Silesia,  Livonia,  Transylvania,  Alsatia,  Lorraine^ 
the  Netherlands,  tlie  Teutonic  Order  in  Prussia,  and  the  German 
part  of  Switaserland.  Thus  this  woric  hecomee  one  of  universal 
interest,  because  Germany,  situated  in  the  centre  of  Europe^ 
has  abo  been  the  centre  of  European  politics  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  middle  ages. 

We  beg  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  the  first  vcdume.  It  i^^ens 
mA  the  ^  Annales  Germanorum  Antiquissimi.'  Here  is  histo- 
riography in  its  cradle,  the  annalistic  method  of  marking  events 
in  one  or  two  lines.  When  the  Germans  were  first  converted 
to  Christianity,  the  priests  were  obliged  to  tell  them  whenever 
any  particular  day  was  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival.  But  the 
greater  number  of  those  priests  would  not  have  known  their 
precise  time,  whenever  astronomical  calculations  were  requisite. 
Chronological  tables  were  therefore  kept  in  all  convents,  and 
sent  to  every  new  church.  The  cycles  of  nineteen  years  filled 
one  or  both  pages  of  the  parchment^  and  sufficient  margin  and 
space  was  left  by  each  year  to  make  any  annotaiory  record  of 
facts.  This  annalistic  method  was  used  about  the  end  of  the 
seventh  centiuy ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  origi- 
nated with  the  Franks.  He  Easter  tables  were  chiefly  those 
of  Dionsyus  and  Beda. 

The  Contents  of  the  first  vdume  follow  in  this  order: — 
Belgian  Annals.  1.  Annales  S.  Amandi.  2.  Annales  Tiliani^ 
from  the  year  708 — ^740.  No.  2  is  almost  copied  from  No.  1. 
3.  Annales  Laubacenses,  discovered  by  Dr.  P.  at  Monza,  coin- 
ciding again  with  No.  1  till  the  year  771-  4.  Annales  Petaviani, 
coinciding  with  Belgic  and  Rhenish  Annals  till  771^  1«»* 
original  from  771 — 800.  Upper  Rhenish  Annals.  6.  Annales 
Laureshamenses :  these  and  the  following  three  Annals  were 
Written  in  the  Convent  of  Murbach ;  the  AnnaL  Laur.  were  cou- 
tUmed  from  768  by  the  monks  of  Laureacum.  6.  Annales 
Alamannici,  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years,  written  in  the 
Convents  of  Murbach,  Reichenau,  and  St.  Gallen,  two  classes 
€l  Codices,  the  one  of  Monaa  found  by  Dr.  P.  7*  Annales 
fiudiferbytani^  eoindduig  with  the  AnndL  AJaoL  till.  790,  as^d 
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MwliD«edbydiffeiteatAiitIiorBtill8B3.  8.  AiwaleB  Naeariati^  the 
original  fomnd  Iqr  Dr.  P.  ia  the  Valican  with  important  eipenda* 
tioiiB  on  the  edit*  of  Freherus*  9.  Ann.  Sangallensefi  Balnziiy 
eokiciding  with  Ann.  S.  Amand.  691 — ^764,  &od  original  fixMaa 
768-^^4.  10.  Annales  SangaUeases  breves  annorum  708 — 
815;  tbey  sprang  from  Uie  Murbach  Annals.  11.  Annalefl 
Weingartenses,  the  original  at  Stuttgart ;  they  sprung  from  the 
Anb.  Alam.  12.  Annales  Augienses,  sprung  from  the  Ann. 
Alam.,  with  a  few  editions  from  860 — 954,  coinciding  sometimes 
with  Ann.  Weingarteoftes,  and  Sangallenses^  otherwise  original  i 
from  them  sprung  the  Continuator  Reginonis  ak)d  Hermaniui 
CoBtraiituH.  13.  Annales  breyiss.  Cod.  ^gall*  Ann*  768—899. 
14.  Annals  brenss.  Cod.  SaogalK  Ann.  814 — ^961.  15.  Notae 
kietoricae  codd.  bibl.  Sangallenaes  adjectae,  from  806-^1262. 
16.  Annales  Sangallenses  majores,  sprung  Irom  709 — 910»  from 
the  Ann.  Alam.,  original  from  919 — 1056,  eontinued  by  several 
sneoessive  writers.  Bavarian  Jlnnab.  I75 18.  Annales  Juvar 
reuses  m^res  et  minores.  19.  Annades  Salisburgenses,  from 
469'— 1049,  unpiiblishiid  hitherto^  and  copied  from  the  original 
by  P.  alt  Vienna.  20,21.  Annales  of  S.  Emerammi  Ratispo-* 
nensia  malorest  from  748 — 823,  and  minores,  732 — 106SL 
Fritn^nimm  AnnaU.  22.  Annales  antiqui  Fuldenaes,  unpub* 
Hshed ;  from  the  original  at  Vienna.  Lower  RhenUh  AnncUa. 
33.  Annaka  Cotonienses  brevissimi,  from  814 — 870.  24.  Aur 
sales  CdoMienses,  from  776 — ^1028,  published  for  the  first  time 
eompli^.  25.  Annales  Brunvilarenses,  ined.,  from  1000 — 
1 125,  found  jut  Rome.  French  Annals.  26.  Animles  S.  Columr 
bae  SenonensiB,  from  708 — 1218^  ined. ;  from  the  original  in 
the  Vatican.  The  -  origin  of  the  Guelphs  from  Burgundia  is 
demonstrated  by  the  single  word  Consobrinus,  found  in  these 
Annals.  King  oodolph  I.  of  Burgundia  is  proved  to  be  the 
son  of  Conrad,  who  was  himself  the  son  01  Conrad  the,  elder 
brother  of  Empress  Judith,  and  Gailo  and  Garin  were  the  sons 
of  Conrad  of  Paris,  who  was  the  son  of  Rodolph  the  younger 
brothef  of  Judith.  Thus  the  errors  of  the  Origg.  Guelph.  are 
corrected.  27.  Annales  Lugdunensefl,  'from  769—841,  imper- 
fectly published  by  Mabillon.  28.  Annales  Weissemburgenses, 
from  763—846,  unpublished  hitherto;  from  the  original  at  Wplf- 
enbuttel.  29.  Annales  Laurissenses  minores,  from  680 — 8I7. 
Went  originally  only  till  i^,  continued  at  Fulda  and  Rheims. 
30.  Annales  Laurissenses.  31.  Einhardi  (Eginhardi)  Annales. 
32.  Poeta  Saxo.  33.  Chronicon  Moissiacense.  34.  Annales 
Mettensee*  As  ftt)m  768  they  become  a  mere  copy  of  other 
aMials^  they  are  published  in  tibe  Monumenta  only  up  to  that 
tittie.  ^Sk^Y  sprang  eUiefly  from  the  Chnmic.  Reginon.  after 
tint  p^riodt     The  want  of  criitical  examination  in  JBoHcfuet'^ 
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Script.  Rer.  Gall,  shews  itself  strikingly  in  this  instance ;  there 
Regin.  Chron.  is  left  out,  but  Annales  Mettenses  are  printed: 
35.  Annales  Fuldenses.  36.  Petri  Bibliothecarii  historia  Frao- 
corum  abbreviata.  3/.  Annales  Bertiniani.  38.  Annales  Ve- 
dastini.  39.  Chronicon  de  Normannorum  Gestis.  40.  Regi- 
nonis  Chranicon.    41.  Continuator  Reginon.  Trevirenses. 

As  a  similar  work  is  in  progress  in  £ngland  (we  allude  to  the 
new  edition  of  Rymer's  ^  Foedera,')  we  trust  the  conductor  will 
proceed  in  future  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Editor  of 
the  *  Monum.* 

One  of  the  most  learned  contributors  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  Monum.  German.  Histor.  is  Fbn  Arxy  Librarian  at  St.  Gallea 
in  Switzerland,  and  before  the  Swiss  revolution  a  member  of 
the  celebrated  Convent  of  St.  Gallen.  His  ^History  of  St. 
Gallen,'  compiled  from  original  chronicles  extant  in  the  abbey, 
is  written  with  the  most  surprising  knowledge  of  every  subject 
referring  to  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  and  with  that  en- 
lightened impartiality  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  as,  from  a  ci- 
devant  member  of  a  convent,  could  hardly  be  expected.  We 
are  glad  to  know,  that  Niebuhr  has  selected  Casriodorus  for  his 
share  in  the  M onumenta,  and  that  other  learned  men  of  the 
highest  distinction  appear  on  the  list  of  contributors ;  so  that 
each  particular  part  of  German  history  will  devolve  on  the  most 
competent  individual ;  and  that  by  the  management  of  Dr.  Pertz 
the  whole  will  be  conducted  in  an  uniform  spirit,  and  with  per- 
fect harmony  in  every  particular  branch  of  the  work. 

We  are  happy  to  hear  that  Dr.  Pertz  has  been  latdv  promoted 
to  the  office  of  principal  librarian  at  Hanover.  The  last  person 
who  held  this  situation  was  Leibnitz.  The  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment have  thus  shown  themselves  ready  and  able  to  reward 
merit. 


hKT.W.—GuipuzcoacoDantza  Gogoangarrien  Condaira,  ^c. 
Historia  de  los  antiguos  Bailes  Gupuzcoanos,  i  reglas  in- 
structivas  para  ejecutar  los  bien  i  cantarlos  en  verso.  Por 
D.  J.  I.  de  Iztueta.  Tom.  1.  8ov.  San  Sebastian,  1824. 
{History  of  the  Ancient  Guipuzcoan  Dances^  with  the  neces* 
sary  Direction  how  to  execute  them^  and  to  sing  their  Verses.) 

IT  is,  we  think,  an  event  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence  to  find 
an  obscure  and  illiterate  individual  undertaking  the  arduous 
task  of  restoring  the  early  customs  of  his  country  5  and  it  must 
appear  no  less  singular  that  he  should  propose  to  eflfect  tbia 
restoration  by  publishing  a  history  of  ancient  dances  and  diver- 
sions, with  a  minute  detail  of  rules  for  their  performance.     Yet 
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* 
wch  is  the  case  with  the  author  of  the  woric  before  us. '  A  man 
who,  by  his  own  confession^  can  hardly  write  his  name,  or  speak 
any  other  language  than  his  provincial  dialect,  laments  that  the 
cnstORiB  of  the  rest  of  Spain  have  foimd  their  way  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  his  native  province.  In  a  style,  simple  in- 
deed, but  full  of  fire  and  enthusiasm,  he  declares  his  belief,  and 
would  fain  persuade  the  reader  to  a  like  conviction,  that  the 
Guipuzcoans  cannot  abandon  their  ancient  customs,  which  ex- 
clusively prevailed  till  about  thirty  years  ago,  without  suffering 
by  the  change,  however  specious  and  commendable  the  innova- 
tions may  appear. 

His  zealous  advocate  belongs  to  the  general  class  of  peasants 
which,  distinct  from  the  aristocracy,  and  composed  of  labourers, 
artisans,  mariners,  &c.,  forms  the  sinews  of  the  small  Basque 
province,  governed,  in  virtue  of  its  particular  laws  and  privileges^ 
by  a  political  constitution,  which  makes  its  subjects  the  most 
nee  and  happy  people  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  in  all  Europe. 
Hieir  admirable  social  existence  is  supported, — ^not  by  a  parade 
of  strength,  nor  by  the  arts  of  policy,  nor  by  the  protection  of 
any  extraneous  power, — ^but  by  the  popularity  of  its  institutions 
and  laws,  in  the  administration  of  which  all  the  citizens  take 
part  indiscriminately;  enlivening  the  peribrmance  of  their  duties 
by  singing,  dancing,  and  public  entertainments.  These  diver- 
sions form  a  constituent  part  of  all  meetings,  convoked  either  for 
public  or  private  interests ;  and,  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  all 
mingle  with  the  most  perfect  and  cordial  equality.  As  each 
solemnity  or  meeting  has  its  particular  song,  dance,  or  other 
joyous  ceremony,  which  has  always  been  executed  in  the  same 
manner  fix»m  time  immemorial;  and  as  the  couplets,  the  form 
of  the  dances,  and  the  ceremonies,  allude  to  some  glorious  re- 
collection or  laudable  usage,  preservative  of  personal  bravery, 
propriety,  and  the  kindliness  of  mutual  intercourse;  these 
diversions  are  intimately  connected  with  the  popular  institu- 
tions and  customs,  and  the  preservation  of  the  one  is  neces- 
sarily combined  with  that  of  the  other.  Thus,  then^  the  author's 
design,  and  the  means  adopted  for  its  execution,  are  more  just 
and  rational  than  might  at  first  view  be  supposed. 

At  his  advanced  age,  Iztueta  can  boast  the  advantage  of 
having  passed  all  the  periods  and  modes  of  life  which  could 
furnish  him  with  a  perfect  practical  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
He  profe38es  to  know,  even  to  the  most  minute  points,  all  the 
gestures,  music,  and  accompanying  verses,  belonging  to  the 
dances  and  ceremonies,  as  also  the  true  meaning  of  their  allu- 
sions. Belonging  to  a  race,  which  have  not  hitherto  disdained 
to  instate  their  ancestors^  he  is  enthusiastically  filled  with  the 
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reooUtetioM  wMoh  he  reeds,  and  the  sdenefc  s^^itk  he  bribge 
before  us.  Hence,  though  the  plan  of  his  work  would  appear 
to  call  for  a  purdjr  didactic  and  preceptive  ducusaioQ,  this  is 
the  part  which  occupies  it  least,  while  the  author  employa 
himself  in  praising  his  paternal  language  and  the  custom  of  his 
dontemporaries,'— 41  deyialion  from  which^  bj  some  who  prefer 
to  imitate  die  usages  of  the  rest  of  Spain^  he  denounces  with  a 
truly  honest  and  patriotic  indignation.  The  lively  interest,  thus 
imparted  to  his  work,  fuUy  compensates  for  the  frequent  repe« 
titions  and  general  want  of  arrangement  icmnd  therein,  as  suck 
faults  must  naturally  be  expected  in  a  writer  who  is  more 
^alous  than  polished,  and  moi^  attehtive  to  his  subject  than  to 
the  requisites  for  its  embellishment.  The  book  is  written  in  the 
Basque  language,  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  translatioa 
of  particular  passages  extremely  difficult.  We  shall,  howeFer,' 
attempt  it,  after  having  briefly  noticed  the  country  to  which  the 
woiic  refers. 

The  province  of  Gruipuzcoa  is  the  smallest  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  in  all  Spidn.  With 
those  of  Alaba  and  Biscay,  it  forms  what  is  odled  the  Basque 
country,  the  most  privileged  territo^y  in  the  Peninsula,  and  one 
in  which  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  liberty  has  cherished  aad 
preserved  an  almost  patriarchal  purity  of  manners  both  in  public 
and  private  life.  Till  the  12th  century,  the  mhabitants  main- 
tained themselves  secure  from  conquest  or  invasion,  sponta- 
neously seeking  the  protecting  friendship  of  the  kings  of  CastSe 
or  of  Navarre,  according  to  the  times.  In  the  12di  e^itury  they 
separated  themselves  from  the  latter  crown,  to  unite  with  that 
of  Castile, — an  union  Which  has  since  contimied  undisturbed^ 
They  stipulated  with  the  king,  Alonzo  VIIL,  fbr  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  laws  aiid  privileges  which  they  then  enjoved,  and 
which  were  confirmed  by  all  his  successors^  and  amplified  by 
Bomer^not  excepting  even  Ferdinand  VII.  The  skill  with  w^ich 
this  small  state  has  contrived  to  maintain  its  fireedom  amidst 
the  ruin  suffered  by  so  many  others  in  Spain, — more  celebratedj 
but  less  able  and  deserving— lays  claim  to  our  highest  admira- 
tion.  Like  the  pliant  osier,  surviving  the  storm  whidi  has 
prostrated  the  proudly  towering  oak,  the  Guipuzcoans^  humbling 
and  raising  themselves  at  the  impulse  of  the  political  tempest, 
have  maintained  their  ground,  showing  themselves  docile  and 
intractable,  suppliant  and  commanding,-  according  to  the  cir-» 
cumstances  in  which  they  were  placed.  During  the  Au^rian 
dynasty,  which  trampled  on  the  liberty  of  Spain,  they  contrived 
to  fill  the  most  important  ministerial  offices  with  natives  of  th» 
Badque  territory^  who  thus  served  als  guardians  of  their  lowe; 
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In  the  flmMcial  difficoltka  of  tte  liouse  of  JSMSrbon^  tbej 
tMf€  ojsporttmely  ix>me  forwttd  witii  Tolimtarjr  contribuiioiift  of 
TOMMj^  either  to  secure  hef  coofinnation  cf  their  pririlegeft 
generally^  orto  preserve  any  particular  portioa  of  them  vrlmk 
mif^  be  aunaced  by  the  govemineiit. 

Wben>  dmiBg  the  war  agaioet  the  French  Republic,  •  ail 
attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  the  Guapuxcoeiui  into  the  royal 
army,  they  took  up  arms  and  revolted^  to  enforee  the  obser- 
vation of  their  law,  which  directs  them  to  defend  their  country 
but  under  chiefs  of  their  own  choosing.    In  1830  the  Consti«- 
tution  of  Cadia  bdng  proclaimed  without  the  remotest  prospect 
of  its  fdtare  aboUtion,  the  Bascons  accepted  it^  but  under  the 
prudent  provision  of  retmning  their  own  laws,  should  the 
Gonatitution  be  afterwi^s  destroyed.    In  consequence  of  thia 
reservation^  Ferdinand,  on  his  Tetmrn^  acknowledged  these  laws, 
and  the  Bascoua  are  aoW  ei^ying  freedom,  vMis  the  rest  of 
Spain  is  sunk  in  slavery.    Dunng  the  last  year  the  governor 
sought  to  wtraduoe  among  the  Guipuzeoans  a  roval  militia  of 
volontaers^  eabject  to  a  eaptainp-general  appointecl  by  the  kiog( 
b«t  the  people,  awture  of  the  w<^thlessoess  of  the  government 
lose  en  masse  to  resist  the  threatened  iniiovation*    The  Gover- 
nor withdrew  lus  proposal,  and  the  Guipuxcoans,  with  their 
national  militia,  comilianded  by  their  alcaldes  and  popular  offi- 
cers, have  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  disorganizing  fiiction. 
They  are  truly  worthy  of  the  liberty  which  they  enjoy^  be- 
cause they  neithier  abuse  its  |»rivilegeS|  nor  omit  any  means  or 
•acrifiee  necessary  to  its  preservation.    Their  constitution  is 
admirably  ealcolated  for  the  advancement  of  the  popular  inte- 
rests, and  acknowledges  none  of  those  invidious  distinctions, 
which,  dsewhere,  are  destructive  of  all  real  community  of 
foding  among  the  (Merent  elassea  of  a  population.    Each  town 
or  jurisdiction  has  an  alcaide,  and  municipal  council,  elected 
annually  by  all  the  inhabitants.    The  alcalde  is  chief  judge  in 
dvU  and  criminal  aflbirt,  and^  assisted  by  the  municipal  officers, 
enfbrees  the  regulatione  of  police.    He  is  also  native  cosi^ 
mandei^  of  the  royid  militia,  composed  of  all  those  who  une 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  married  as  well  as  single.    These 
troops   art  carefblly  trained   in  the  military  exercises,  and 
required  to  hbld  themselves  in  readiness  for  any  emergency, 
however  sudden.    Itie  alcalde  of  a  town  may  be^so  its  deputed 
representative  in  th6  junta,  or  states-general,  which  assembles 
annually  at  soma  one  c^  the  principal  towns  of  the  territory  in 
regular  rotation*    In  this  a^embly,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
corrtgidoT,  a  judge  of  appeals,  app^ted  by  the  king,  all  subject^ 
ef  puMle  iotextat  imd^meral  adnsiaistration  arefr^y  diBoussed 

and 
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and  determined.  All  infringemeDta  of  the  law,  if  any  such  have 
been  attempted  by  the  government  of  Madrid,  or  by  any  local 
authority,  are  carefully  examined,  and  retraction  or  redress 
decreed  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Estimates 
of  the  public  expenditure  are  likewise  prepared  and  brought 
forward,  together  with  the  means  of  meeting  them ;  but  none  of 
the  duties  charged  on  the  rest  of  Spain  are  admitted  among 
these  estimates,  either  directly  or  indurecUy.  The  assembly  is 
held  at  the  house  of  the  deputy-general,  a  supreme  officer, 
nominated  annually  by  the  representatives  in  the  general  junta. 
Cases,  involving  any  peculiar  difficulty  or  obscurity,  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  opinion  of  counsel,  who  are  also  appointed  to 
advise  the  deputv-general  in  the  exerdse  of  his  executive 
functions  when  the  junta  is  not  sitting.  To  be  officer  or 
alcalde,  and  consequently  deputy  in  the  junta,  no  especial  pri- 
vilege of  nobility  is  requisite,  since  all  Uie  Guipuzcoans  enjoy 
tfie  distinction  of  nobles, — a  distinction  acknowledged  by  the 
rest  of  Spain.  For  the  candidate  nothing  is  necessary  but  the 
possession  of  independent  property,  and  thus,  clergymen,  mer- 
chants, artisans,  labourers,  mariners,  and  others,  who  compose 
the  population,  are  indiscriminately  eligible,  and  all  engaged  iu 
the  administration  of  the  laws  and  femchises.  There  is  no 
separate  military  establishment,  because  all  the  inhabitants  are 
soldiers  at  the  command  of  the  alcaldes,  but  he  cannot  compel 
them  to  obey  any  other  chief,  or  to  leave  their  own  province,  for 
the  defence  of  which  they  must  rise  en  masse^  when  called  upon. 

Such  is  a  slight  outline  of  the  institutions  of  this  small  but 
valuable  province ;  and  the  effects  produced  by  these  privileges 
are  strikingly  evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  Roads 
well  kept,  and  uninfested  by  beggars ;  an  agriculture  universally 
flourishing,  by  which  the  most  barren  lands  are  carefully  culti- 
vated ;  patriarchal  customs,  with  a  cheerful  gentieness  of  cha- 
racter, pervading  even  the  least  opulent  classes  of  the  people ; — 
all  attest  the  ben^cent  operation  of  political  freedom.  But 
the  distinctive  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Guipuzcoans  is 
their  tendency  to  unite  popular  festivity  with  the  most  grave 
and  important  acts  of  public  and  private  life ;  of  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  as  of  the  particular  regulations 
among  femilies  and  individuaJs.  Thb  consideration  it  is  that 
imparts  such  interest  to  the  work  of  Iztueta,  which,  though 
purporting  to  be  simply  a  pleasing  account  ^  of  the  Guipuzcoan 
dances,  yet  at  the  same  time  presents  to  us  the  most  animated 
features  of  a  popular  existence,  supported  and  preserved  by  the 
prudence  and  liberality  of  its  institutions. 

Thirty-six  dances,  or  Guipuzcoan  toarioi,  are  minutely  de- 
scribed 
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scribed  by  the  author,  and  as  m  each  of  them  the  tamborine- 
(>1ayer  is  the  principal  personage, — ^the  veritable  Corypheus 
of  these  national  festivities, — ^no  small  portion  of  the  work 
is  employed  in  explaining  the  indispensable  qualities  which, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  he  should  unite  in  his  own  person. 
Grievously  does  the  author  lament  the  abuses  which  have 
recently  crept  into  the  exercise  of  this  important  functions,  the 
greater  part  of  modem  tambour-players  being  actually  mimics, 
and  not  merely  musical  practitioners  on  traditional  principles, 
as  they  have  always  been  till  the  present  generation.  These 
gentlemen  now  introduce  locates  i^r-lialiefine,  d^lct-Franqaise, 
h-tEtrang^e,  &c.,  to  display  their  skill ;  but  forget  or  despise 
the  ancient  airs  of  Guipuzcoa, — every  one  of  which  is  distin- 
guished by  its  peculiar  dance-— every  dance  by  its  particular 
ceremony,  recalling  some  glorious  or  pleasing  recollection  of 
the  exploits  or  customs,  the  public  or  private  virtues,  of  the 
primitive  Guipuzcoans.  Besides,  each  of  these  immemorial 
airs  retains  its  peculiar  song,  the  measure  of  which  regulates  the 
movement,  while  the  words  enliven  the  dancers,  recalluig,  as 
they  do,  the  object  for  which  they  were  originally  composed, — 
as,  for  example,  the  following  stanzas : — 

<<  Nere  maite  polita  My  dearest  nuudeti)  say 

Nola  cera  bici  ?  How  is  it  with  thee,  now  ? 

Zortci  egun  onetan  Eight  days  have  past  away 

Etzaitut  icusi.  Since  I  beheld  that  brow. 

Uste  det  zabiltzala,  Ah  'tis  my  sad  belief, 

Nigandic  iguesi  That  thou  dost  shun  my  arms ; 

Ezdirazu  ematen  Why  overwhelm  with  grief 

Atsecabe  guichi."  A  captive  to  thy  charms  ? 

*'  Who,  then,  would  not  rather  hear  these  zorcicos,  adorned  with 
their  appropriate  words  ?  When  the  sound  of  the  tamborine  accom- 
panies words  so  beautiful  as  those  just  quoted,  the  dancers  who  hear 
them  are  animated  by  the  spirit  and  signification  which  they  bear. 
But,  for  sounds,  without  the  addition  of  proper  words — however  great 
may  be  their  musical  merit  and  difficulty  of  execution — to  what  can 
they  tend  ?  Or  what  interest  can  they  excite  in  those  who  hear  and 
dance  to  them  ?.....  And  how  will  you  require  that  pea- 
sants and  other  classes  of  the  people  shall  leam  and  enjoy  these 
obscure  and  voiceless  sounds^  which  have  no  signification  to  interest 
theheart?**— p.  34. 

'*  Dancing  is  nothing  else  than  the  execution  of  an  air  with  the  feet 
and  other  gesticulations,  or  rather  the  jprecise  expression  of  what  is 
signified  by  each  note  of  the  air,  assisted  by  the  couplet,  so  that  the 
bodily  and  vccal  execution  correspond  in  giving  expression  to  the 
sense  contained  in  the  melody  and  words.  This  essential  quality — 
this  union  of  sentiment  and  sound,  all  our  ancient  songs  possess  in  an 
eminent  degree, — greater,  indeed,  than  those  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world.**— p.  109. 

The 
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The  zorcieo,  bere  mentioned^  is  tbe  measim  (tf  vtffsa  edm» 
tnonljr  used  for  all  the  ancient  iongB^  and  introduced  into  beumI 
of  the  other  dances,  though  each  of  these  has  its  distincatiTe 
measure.  Hence,  Iztueta  is  right  in  saying  that  there  is  an 
infinite  number  of  zorcicas.  Among  these  songs  are  some  cf 
the  most  desenredlj  popular  eoi:q>lets,  as  that  above  quoted,  tf 
the  following  bacchanalian  song : — 

''  Guizonbat  trdogabe  When  man  neglects  good  drinkfii^ 

Dago  erdi  Ula,  H«  Mods  most  know  dediM ; 

Mamar  daibiltia  tripte  H  is  sloniMli,  drUy  shriBking, 

Ardoaren  billa ;  Demands  congenial  wine. 

Banan  eran  ezquero  But,  let  him  quaff  till  meDon^-^ 

Aireuera  gachi,  Kay,  •?*■  one  drop  will  do^-^ 

Qttizonic  ckatanrenao  Hm  very  sinpleat  fallow 

Balio  ditu  bi."  Is  straight  worth  any  twa 

In  the  same  metre  of  zordco  are  found  a  multitude  of  poetical 
pieces  and  national  songs,  relating  the  most  disUngmshed 
feats  of  the  Guipuzcoans.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  couplets 
attached  to  one  of  the  noblest  dances,  called  Pordoi  Dontza,  or 
^^  That  <tf  the  Lanees,"  which  is  performed  by  a  company  of 
men,  armed  with  staires,  and  is  oommemoratire  of  the  great 
battle  of  Beotibar,  gained  by  their  ancestors  against  Navarre, 
according  to  the  song  :— 

^*  Milla  urte  igarata,  Though  a  thousand  yMfi  b«  grone, 
Ura  bere  videan,  Still  the  stftan  pnrraes  its  way. 

Guiputzac  sartudira  Brave  Guipuzcoans  batter'd  down 

Gazteluco  ecbean  Gaztelu's  walls ;  in  bald  arsnf 

Nalarraqnin  batn  dirt|  They  met  the  warriors  of  Navarre, 

Beotibarren  pelean,"  Ims.  And  won  the  field  of  B^otibar. 

The  remaining  dances,  explauied  by  the  author,  and  which, 
with  those  already  mentioned,  compose  the  number  of  thirty- 
six,  are  less  important,  and  many  among  them  are  but  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  principal  ones ;  but  aU  have  their  primitive 
and  peculiar  airs  and  verses^  The  author  promises  to  give  in  a 
subsequent  volume  the  versien  of  all  these,  with  new  words, 
written  by  himself,  the  old  couplets  having  been  deemed,  by 
the  censors  of  his  work,  too  free  in  some  of  the  exjNressioiis  to  be 
allowed  a  printed  circulation,  ^^  although,^'  says  the  censor> 
*'  sung  in  a  tavern,  or  among  a  group  of  persons,  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  them,  they  could  cause  but  little  scandal." 

What  we  have  just  said  may  give  rise  to  a  reflection  calculated 
to  diminish  the  pleasure  which  the  reader  must  have  hitherto  had 
in  contemplating  this  people,  so  happy  in  its  laws,  customs,  and 
diversions.  "  Why,*'  it  may  be  asked,  '^  do  they  not  also  enjoy 
that  paramount  advantage-— liberty  of  tiie  press,  in  order  to  be 
perfectly  prosperous  and  free  ? "  But,  though  the  Guipuzcoans 
are^  it  is  true,  deprived  of  this  advantage,  yet  the  privation  is 
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liM^y  any  writlngg  are  to  be  found  beyond  those  of  a  rel%loui 
character^  urith  a  few  philological  treatises^  and  the  grammar 
and  dictionary  of  the  Basque  language,  by  LarramendL  When, 
as  in  the  case  of  Iztueta,  any  Guipuzcoan  wishes  to  publish  a 
work  on  general  topics,  he  must  first  submit  it  to  the  censorship 
of  the  corregidor,  whose  authority  in  this  instance  is  felt  the 
more  strongly,  from  its  being  the  only  case  in  which  that  au- 
thority is  not  modified  by  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  coun- 
try. But  there  are  usages  among  this  people  which  compen- 
sate for  the  want  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  of 
religious  freedom.  To  demonstrate  this  proposition  clearly,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enter  on  a  special  detail  of  these  usages, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  political  and  private  life  of  the 
people, — ^a  duty  which  we  reserve  to  ourselves  till  the  third 
ydnme  of  Mr.  Iztueta's  work  shall  have  appeared.  We  shall 
now  conclude  with  noticing  the  popular  taste  for  poetry,  an  art 
which  is  very  common  among  the  Guipuzcoans,  and  applied  to 
all  the  occurrences  of  life.  These  poetical  contests,  before 
umpires  who  decide  after  the  manner  of  the  celebrated  Arca- 
dians, are  among  the  most  frequent  amusements  of  the  pea- 
santry, mariners,  and  artisans.  All  of  them,  it  may  be  sidd,  are 
born  poets — for  all  versify ;  and  though  these  verses  are  never 
written,  yet,  being  sung  by  the  author,  they  soon,  pass  from 
mouth  to  mouth  among  the  people.  The  errors  and  follies  of 
both  high  and  low  are  all  subject  to  this  inexorable  power  of  a 
versifying  population,  whose  liberty  is  thus  indestructible,  and 
in  the  strictest  sense  national. 

This  custom,  founded  like  that  of  printing,  on  public  opinion, 
forms  a  bulwark  against  the  usurpations  of  arbitrary  power. 
Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  satellites  of  the 
latter,  who  are  unfortunately  but  too  numerous,  even  in  free 
countries,  should  strive  to  destroy  it;  and,  failing  in  this, 
should  vent  their  rage  in  groundless  vituperation. 

Iztueta,  who  bitterly  complains  of  the  arbitrary  profana- 
tion occasionally  committed  against  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
Bascon  bards,  does  so  with  the  more  reason,  as  he  himself  has 
attained  a  very  honourable  station  amongst  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  own  time.  We  might  here  mention  several  of  his  com- 
positions which  are  extremely  characteristic  specimens  of  Bas- 
con poetry,  but  shall  for  the  present  confine  ourselves  to  the 
following  translation  of  one  of  the  most  popular  with  all  classes 
of  the  Guipuzcoans.  It  is,  indeed,  worthy  of  its  reputation  on 
account  of  the  tender  and  simple  vein  of  sentiment  which  per- 
vades it,  as  also  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it 
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was  compofted^  the  author  having  been,  like  Mucins,  cenfioegd 
in  a  dungeon,  and  far  from  the  object  of  his  fervent  aspirations. 


Maite  bat  maitetzen  det  maitagarria 
Begui  ederra  du  tut  gatiz  arguia 

Daucat  umiti 
Nai  arrea  esin  quendu  buruti; 

Arren  ichura 
Saldu  albaliteque  pishunti 

Urrearen  truque, 
Norc  erosi  calteco  ez  luque. 


Oguei  ta  laa  legoaz  naffo  aparte, 
Bitartean  badauzeat  muloi  bat  ate. 

Ouztiyac  ichiric, 
Nai  arreD  ezio  egon  ishillic 

Beti  negarrez, 
Nera  maite  maiteareD  gtldez ! 

Ote  dan  bici 
BiyotZi  biyotz  Dereco  Concheshi. 

Lenengo  gau  batean  eguin  det  ametx; 
BaSa  pensamentuac  beti  al  revez 

Irtetzen  dira ; 
Beti  nengoan  zuri  begnira, 

Maite  polita, 
CucbachoroD  ga&ian  jarrita ! 

CoDtu  contari — 
Nai  nueo,  bafian  ez  ointzan  ari ! 


Ai|  au  bacardadea  eta  tristura ! 
Nere  biyotz  gaishoa  esin  pistu  da ; 

Ain  dago  ilia 
Beti  dabill  poztuaren  billa ; 

Bere  artean : — 
Baaego  maitearen  aldean 

Orducho  bico, 
Negar  gustiac  liraque  iUco  ; 

Naiz  orduvan  ill 
Ez  nuque  isango  batere  mifi. 

EguDaz  argui  guchi  gabean  ilium ; 
Es  da  postutazunic  ueretzat  inan, 

Maitea  gabe. 
Noiz  equingu  ote  naiz  aren  jabe ! 

Oroitutzian 
Senbait  pena  nere  biyotzian 

Ditnt  igaro ! 
Haitea  det  eta  ez  da  millagro. 


With  fenrent  heart,  a  maid  I  fondly  lore, 
Whose  beauteous  eyes  in  brightest  radiance 
I  see  her  not — and  yet,  [more. 

Tho'  far  away,  her  charms  I  ne'er  forget ! 
Could  that  fair  form  be  sold, 
And  were  the  price  its  weight  in  purest 
There  would  be  buyers,  fain  [gold. 

Such  rare,  such  matchless  merchandise  to 
gain! 

By  long,  long  miles,  from  her  Vm  kept 

afar — 
By  countless  gates,  each  dos'd  with  cruel 
In  vain  I  check  my  sighs,  [bar. 

And  call  on  her,  for  from  my  streaming 
The  tear-drops  sadly  roll,  [^y^ 

Whilst  I  invoke  the  idol  of  my  soul  I — 
Still  lives  she  ? — Where  now  rove 
The  fairy  footsteps  of  the  maid  I  love  ? 

Of  lale  I,  slumb'ring,  found  a  sweet  relief; 
But,  ah!  the  morning  brought  return  fi 

grief. 
With  gaze  that  could  not  tire, 
I  thought  I  stood  her  beauty  to  admire, 
While  in  communion  sweet  [fleet ! 

We  spent  the  blissful  moments — all  too 
Such  was  my  spirit's  dream — 
But  vaio,  alas  I  the  visionary  gleam. 

Ah  I  me — ^what  sad,  sad  solitude  is  mine  ! 
This  joyless  heart,  scarce  beating,  must 

repine  j — 
But  yet  enamoured  still, 
Thus  to  itself  it  breathes  its  doating  will : 
"  To  see  my  love  once  more 
"  Would  make   me  blest — then   all   my 

griefs  were  o'er ! 
'*  Nay,  then,  if  doom'd  to  die, 
"  My  pulse  I  could  resign  without  a  sigh  !** 

By  day  I  linger  in  but  misty  light ; 
And  darkest  gloom  envelops  me  by  night! 
Unless  that  she  were  there,  [care. 

No  spot  of  earth  could  charm  away  my 
When  may  I  cease  to  mourn  P 
When  tell  her  all  my  changeless  heart  hath 
Yet  all  it  well  may  bear,  [borne? 

To  prove  its  faith  for  one  so  brightly  Ctir ! 
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nPRUE  poetry  is  every  where  the  child  4»f  Natare.  If,  id  the  South 
-^  we  are  captivated  by  its  gentle  beauty,  brilliant  imagery  and 
glowing  sentiment,  in  the  North  our  admiration  is  excited  by 
its  strong  and  daring  conception,  its  concise  expression,  and  the 
majestic  movement  of  the  characters  represented.  In  the  former, 
a  gay  voluptnonsness  of  description  and  melody  of  diction  delight 
ns;  m  the  latter,  oor  fascination  arises  from  the  pervading  tone 
of  lofty  melancholy,  which,  in  common  with  Nature,  the  Northern 
poetry  possesses.    Danish  poetry,  is  in  general,  stamped  with  this 
peculiarity  of  character,  mingled,  however,  with  German  ideas  and 
sentiments.     The  history  of  Danish  literature,  properly  so  called, 
begins  with  the  Reformation,  though  it  is  truB,  that  the  Danes 
themselves   have  dated  its  dawn  from  the  age  of  the  Valde- 
mars,  that  is,  from  the  middle  of  the  I2th  to  the  end  of  the 
13th  century.      But  the  learned  men,  who  flourished  at  that 
period,  the  Archbishops  of  Lund,  Eskill,  Absalon,  and  Anders 
Snneson,  with  the  historians,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  andSven  Agge- 
son,  wrote  in  Latin,   and  consequently  cannot  be  termed  the 
founders  of  the  vernacular  literature.    The  scientific  spirit,  which 
they  had  awakened,  subsided  during  the  ensuing  centuries,  when 
barbarian  darkness  reigned  as  widely  as  in  the  pagan  times,  every 
free  impulse  of  mind  being  stifled  by  the  sophistries  of  scholastic 
philosophy.      The  clergy,  so  renowned  in  the  12th  and  13th 
centuries  for  their  classical  learning,  relapsed  into  the  grossest 
ignorance :  and  we  learn,  that  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of 
human  life  were  consumed  in  performing  what  they  termed  a 
'curriculum  Scholasticum/ which  consisted  chiefly  in  learning  the 
niceties  of  Donatus  and  Peter  de  Lille.     But  here,  also,  the  Re- 
formation burst  the  bonds  which  held  the  human  mind  in  thraldom, 
and  though  the  movement  was  not  so  sudden,  or  so  stronglv  felt 
as  in  Germany,  yet  the  people  gradually  reaped  the  ben^nts  of 
mental  liberation.    The  Latin  language  soon  disappeared  from 
the  discussions  of  the  learned,  and  in  the  higher  circles  of  social 
fife  the  modem  tongue  supplanted  the  German,  which  till  tbw 
prevailed  f — a  prevalence  necessarily  unfavourable  to  the  progress 
of  the  Danish.      In  Denmark,  as  elsewhere,  the  poets  were  the 
principal  reformers  of  the  language ;  for,  while  the  poets  of  the  17th 
century,  Harre  Boe,  Bording,  Sehested,  Rienberg,  and  others, 
formed  themselves  on  German  models,  of  the  worst  class,  the 
national  language  and  poetry  made  but  little  progress.     In  the 
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ftrst  belf  of  the  18th  (Dentury,  howover,  a  light  wai  thrown  on 
them,  by  the  appearance  of  tlie  Norwegian,  Ludwig  Von  Holberg, 
who  combatted  the  prevailing  pedantiy  and  bad  taste  with  wea- 
pons, which  hare  always  been  most  effectire  for  such  a  purpose 
—satire  and  ridicale.  Shakspeare  and  Molidre  were  the  great 
models,  on  which  this  author  formed  his  works ;  which,  tfaovgh 
they  cannot  at  the  present  day  be  regarded  as  samples  of  refined 
writing^-*yet,  considering  the  state  of  civil  society,  and  the  ob- 
stacles presented  by  an  unformed  language,  entitle  their  author  to 
the  praise  of  having  formed  the  national  taste,  and  reduced  bis 
language  tp  that  state  of  simplicity  and  purity,  by  which  it  now 
occupies  a  considerable  place  amongst  the  living  tongues  of 
Europe.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  John  Ewald,  a  po- 
etical genius  of  the  first  order,  eminently  ddstinguLshed  himself, 
and  Knut  Rahbeck,  after  the  example  of  Lessing  in  Germany, 
endeavoured  to  purify  the  public  taste  by  his  dramatic  criticisms. 
By  the  exertions  of  these  writers,  and  of  such  poets  of  the  19th 
century,  as  T.  H.  Harup,  Gulberg,  Ghrundwig,  Ingemann, 
and  Baggesen,  Danish  literature  has  attained  a  degree  of 
perfection,  which  gives  it  a  just  claim  on  the  notice  of  fo- 
reign nations.  But,  among  all  the  poets  who  have  rendered 
these  services  to  the  language  and  literature  of  Denmark, 
there  is  none  so  distinguished  as  Adam  Oehlenschlager.  By 
the  daring  flight  of  his  poetic  mind,  and  his  great  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  sained  by  an  intercourse  with  some  of 
the  first  geniuses  of  our  century,*  he  has  established  a  just 
claim  to  the  reputation  which  he  enjoys,  not  only  among  his 
countrymen,  but  also  as  a  German  poet  among  the  Germans. 
He  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  poetical  treatment  of 
the  old  Northern  Mythology  and  tales,  and  has  practically  de- 
cided a  dispute  long,  and  even  now,  maintained  in  Sweden, 
Grermany  and  Denmark — viz.  whether  the  Northern  Mythology 
be  in  general  a  fit  subject  for  poetry.  Oehlenschlager  has  proved 
by  his  epic  and  dramatical  works  that  Valhalla  can  furnish  subjects, 
for  Northern  verse,  as  Olympus  has  done  for  that  of  the  South, 
and  that  from  a  series  of  genuine  national  tales,  closely  connected 
with  the  history  and  character  of  the  people,  materials  may  be 
•elected  for  popular  poetry  in  the  North.  Itis  a  proof  of  the  sterling 
worth  of  these  productions  that  they  are  fully  appreciated  by  bk 
countrymen,  as  the  indigenous  fruits  of  their  native  soiL  The 
merit  of  Oehlenschlager  in  this  respect  b  undisputed,  and  though 
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lie  has  excited  the  eraiilatien  of  manj  of  his  coantrymeDy  we  may 
feariessly  assert  thai  he  has  hitherto  been  surpassed  by  none. 

We  now  proceed  to  extract  from  the  dramatio  and  lyrical 
works  of  this  great  Poet,  as  copiously  as  our  space  will  permit, 
and  begin  by  a  review  of  one  of  his  earliest  dramas— Axel  and 
Yalborg,  written  by  him  also  in  German,  in  which  langnage  it  is 
moch  admired. 

The  tragedy  of  Axel  and  Valboi^  is  founded  on  a  tradition, 
preserved  hy  Peter  Siv  in  hb  collection  of  Danish  National 
Songs,  and  Oehlenschlager  has  combined  the  circumstances  re- 
lated in  the  Saga,  wi£  the  account  transmitted  by  Snorre 
Sturieson.  The  first  act  opens  with  a  scene  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Nidaros,  the  andent  name  for  Throndhiem,  which  in  the  ISth 
century,  was  the  rasidenee  of  the  Norwegian  kings.  The  spec- 
tator's attention  is  arrested  by  two  pUlan  in  the  foreground  of 
the  scene,  that  on  the  left  being  marked  with  three  crosses, 
and  that  on  the  right  with-  the  sig^n  y)( ,  encircled  by  a  wreath 
of  pansies.  Young  Axel  Tbordson,  of  the  regal  race  of  Gille, 
enters  the  church  attended  by  Willkm  Us  compwiion  in  arms, 
with  whom  he  is  just  returned  from  the  German  campaitn  under 
Henry  the  lion.  It  appears  that  Axel's  visit  to  the  Gauedral  is 
prompted  by  his  anxiety  to  look  for  the  sariand,  rather  than  by 
any  motive  of  devotion,  and  he  thus  rebtes  to  his  fnend  the 
meaning  of  the  sign : 

Axel.  Tis  now  five  years 

Since  I  the  Temple  enter*d,  there  to  pray 
That  Heav'n  would  grant  me  fortitude  to  leave 
My  lovely  Maiden,  and  my  Fatherland. 
The  Mother  of  my  Valboig  just  had  died. 
And  she,  herself^  within  the  Cloister's  walls 
Was  placed  to  learn  to  read  and  sew.*    Her  tge 
Was  fifteen  years— but,  oh  I  her  gentle  soul 
Shone  mildly,  like  an  Angel's,  beaming  thro' 
The  heav'nly  azure  of  her  beauteous  eyes! 
At  early  mom  I  came.     King  Eislen  had 
The  day  before  been  taken  prisoner 
And  slain.    An  awful  feeling  bade  me  leave 
My  native  Norway ;  ^cruelly  her  sons 
Were  'eainst  each  other  raging — cruelly 
Love  tiso  raged  within  my  burning  breast! 
I  pray'd  that  Heaven  woiAd  quench  the  ardent  flame 
Which  purely  glow'd  for  a  forbidden  fair. 
And,  while  thus  praying,  saw  yon  cloister  gate, 
(Thro'  which  the  pious  Nuns  were  wont  to  pass. 
At  matins,)  opening.    I  marvell'd  that 

•  Let  our  Readers  remember  that  thii  is  Daniih  Poetry ;— written  for  a  Danith 
aodUeac*. 
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They  came  so  early-^but  'twas  oaly  < 

One  not  professed — ^whose  charms  the  envioos  yeil 

Had  not  o'erclouded  yet  I  The  dark  robe  lay 

AU  closely  round  her  form,  and  fair 

Her  silken  locks  fell  down  in  clusters  o'er 

Her  shoulders.    She  perceiv'd  me  not,  but  knelt 

Before  her  Mother's  tomb  and  lifted  piously 

Her  rounded  arms  and  lily  hands  in  pray'r ! 

Like  me  she  pray'd :  *  Oh  Heaven,  now  quench  my  love  I 

*  O  Mother,  strengthen  thou  thy  daughter's  deed  i' 

Then  I  forgot  St.  Olaf^all  the  Sainte— 

Nay  Heav'n  itself— mj^  Heav*n  was  there  reveal'd 

Before  me  in  my  Valborg's  matchless  charms  I 

The  love  I  bore  her  ne'er  had  passed  my  lips; 

Altho',  while  children,  we  were  call'd  in  sport 

A  wedded  pair,  for  ev'n  in  childhood's  days 

The  gentle  Maid  was  dear  uuto  my  heart  1 

But  now,  by  Love  with  fortitude  inspir'd, 

I  nearer  drew  and  all  the  danger  seem'd 

To  fade  before  me — Axel  was  as  dear 

To  Valborg's  heart,  as  Valborg  to  her  Axel's ! — 

And,  thinking  dius,  I  scorn'd  the  prejudice 

Which,  demon-like,  a  war  would  wage  'gainst  Heav'n 

And  Angels  in  their  peace.     My  fortune  lay 

Like  to  a  wounded  dragon  at  my  feet 

And,  like  St.  Michael,  down  1  trampled  it. 

And  thrust  my  lance  into  the  monster's  back, 

While,  high  on  potent  pinions  borne,  my  thought 

Soar'd  heav'nward.    Strengthen'd  thus,  I  forward  stepp'd 

To  Valborg,  and  the  while  with  my  left  hand 

I  clasp'd  her  lovely  form,  I  with  my  right 

Brew  forth  my  sword,  and  swore  to  all  the  saints 

That  Valborg  should  be  Axel's  bride  on  earth 

Below,  or  in  the  Heav'n  above  I 

William.  Amen, 

My  valiant  Brother ! 

Axel.  Then  Valboig,  trembling. 

Exclaimed,  <<  Alas!  what  swearest  thou  my  Axel? 
Is  not  our  love  oppos'd  to  ev'ry  law 
Both  moral  and  religious  ?  Are  we  not 
Of  kindred,  whom  the  Church  forbids  to  wed? 
Our  Mothers  in  their  dying  moments  pray'd 
That  we  this  flame  might  conquer,  and  foretdd 
Grief  and  Destruction,  should  we  act  against 
Their  counsel.    See  their  marble  monuments— 
The  6gures  there  with  droo[nng  heads  would  seem 
To  weep  compassionately  now  above 
Their  Children's  cruel  fate  l"  Then,  William,  I 
Cut  our  initials  in  this  pillar,  vowing 
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That  with  the  papal  dispensation  shortly 
I  would  return,  or  nerer  morel 

To  his  great  joy  Axel  finds  the  signal  sorronnded  by  fresh 
flowers— a  proof  that  Valborg  still  loTes  him,  after  fiye  years  of 
absence^  but  his  transports  are  somewhat  moderated,  when 
the  artful  Monk  Kniid,  King  Hakon's  Confessor,  appears,  and 
informs  him  that  Valborg  is  belo?ed  by  the  king,  who  intends  to 
marry  her.  This  aocoant,  delivered  in  an  ambignoiM  and  deceitfol 
manner,  rouses  a  momentary  smpicion  as  to  Valboi^^^s  fide- 
lity, but  she,  herself,  soon  appears  to  vindicate  her  truth.  Axel, 
disguised  as  a  pilgrim,  places  himself  near  her,  in  a  posture  of  de- 
votion, when,  dismissing  her  attendants,  she  approaches  the  pillar, 
takes  down  the  garland  and  replaces  it  by  a  fresh  one,  accom- 
panying this  act  by  an  expression  of  affectionate  remembrance. 
An  interestmg  scene  of  recognition  then  ensues  beteewn  the  lovers. 
Axel  informs  Valborg  that  he  has  procured  the  papal  dispensa- 
tion and  that  no  obstacle  now  remains  in  the  way  of  their  union.— ^ 
She  replies : 

My  Axel  knoVst  thou  that  the  King — 
AxBL.  I  know  all — ^yes !  all;  he  loves  thee,  Valbo^! 

And  thou? 
Valborg.  I  love  mv  Axel ! 

Ax  EX..  O,  sweet  and  heav  nly  eloquence !  once  more 

Repeat  it.    Yes!  tell  unto  me  once  more. 

Thou  lovely  Lily !  what  thy  purple  lips 

Have  just  pronounced. 
Valborg.  I  love  my  Axel ! 

AxBL.  O,  have  ye  heard  it,  walls  ?  Ye  lofty  vaults  I 

Ye  Holy  Altars !  Valborg  loves  her  Axel  I 

Then  Death  alone  shall  tear  thee  from  thy  love ! 

O  let  me  place  this  ring  upon  thy  hand. 
{He  drop*  it  and  exclaims) 

Ithasfairn! 
Valborg.  O,  Heav'n !  It  has  rolFd 

Between  the  stones,  by  Harold  Gilles'  tomb. 
Axil.  Ten  others  will  I  order  to  be  made 

For  thy  round  alabaster  fingers,  and 

With  pearls  shalt  thou  entwine  thy  hair; 

Thy  robe,  with  rose  and  lily  grac'd,  shall  heave 

Around  thy  beauteous  form, — ^thy  tender  foot 

Shall  be  by  silver-buckled  sandals  elasp'd : 

A  youthful  page  shall  bear  thy  scarlet  Uain 

when  thou  dost  walk  fh>m  Axel's  mansion  6)rth 

Unto  the  Temple  as  his  bride.    Mudi  spoil 

From  Wendifth  idols  has  thy  hero  won, 

For  still  his  Skioldmoe  thou  wert  ever  found, 

Cedar-like  Valborg  I 
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VALBoma.  Belowl  Axel, 

How  art  tbou  changM !  tby  love  and  heart  alope 
.  Are  still  the  same.    Scarce  can  I  longer  se^ 

The  smiling  dimple  in  thy  chin  for  the 

Dark  locks  that  curl  around  it.    Valborg  lov'd 

A  fair  and  smooth  skinn'd  youth,  but  now,  behold, 

She  clasps  a  sunburnt  and  a  bearded  man  I 
AxBL.  And,  now,  to  jiroTe  thou  feai^it  him  not,  sweet  maid^ 

Thy  smoodi  chin  press  uBto  these  darkaied  locks, 

And  seal  thy  kHre  upon  the  lips  of  AxeL  {Embradng  her.) 

VALJ^OKO•  Axdt 
AxBX.  My  Valborg !  now  I  sally  forth 

To  meet  with  Hakon^ — having  drank  thus  deep 

Of  courage,  I  can  have  no  further  fear. 

He  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  bve— he  dare  not. 

He  is  a  Northern  King  and  cannot  act 

With  meanness.    Duty  bids  me  not  to  doubt  him. 

Farewell,  0  gentle  Maid  1  how  much  it  costs 

To  Axel  thus  to  tear  himself  from  one 

So  truly  loy*d !  But  it  may  be,  we  soon 

Shall  join,  as  fond  and  firm  as  here  unite 

Th'  initials  of  our  names.    Behold,  my  love  1 

This  A  reversed  is  V,  the  V  an  A— 

And  thus  our  hearts  are  one*— tfao'  sever'd  long. 

For  ever  tending  still  to  reunite ! 

Heav'n  bless  thee  I  Now  thy  bridal  robes  prepare. 

For  soon  I  shall  return  as  Bridegroom. 

The  second  act  opens  with  a  dialogue  between  King  Hakoa 
and  his  general  Sigurd  of  Reiae,  who  exhorts  the  king  to  defend 
his  throne  against  the  Pretender,  Erling  Skakke.  The  king, 
deeply  enamoured  of  Valborg,  lends  a  coU  ear  to  these  exhor- 
tations of  his  general,  when  Knad,  hb  Confessor,  entering, 
acquaints  him  with  Axel's  return  to  ThrondUem,  at  the  same 
time,  advising  him  to  treat  the  warrior  kindly,  on  a^scount  of  the 
approaching  struggle.  Knud  adds  his  determination  to  defeat 
the  wishes  of  Axel  with  regard  to  Valborg,  as  such  an  union  was 
forbidden  by  the  ecclesiastical  law.  Ajtel  then  enters,  and  the 
dialogue  between  the  two  rivals  forms  one  of  the  finest  passages 
in  the  piece.  The  king  with  difficulty  conceals  his  passion, 
though  obliged  to  assume  an  appearance  of  temper,  the  better 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  Axel  against  Erling  Skakke.  Ajcel, 
brave  and  open,  firmly  asserts  his  claim  to  the  hand  of  Valborg, 
and  mentions  his  possession  of  the  papal  brief,  permitting  the 
marriage  with  his  cousin.  On  hearing  this,  the  kmg,  losing  all 
self-command,  ejaculates  tremendous  threats  against  the  happi- 
ness and  safety  of  the  lovers. 

The  third  act  commences  with  a  cenversation  between  the  Te- 
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nerable  Archbishop  Erlaod  and  the  artf«l  Knud,  who  points 
cot  to  the  other's  notice^  that,  though  the  papal  brief  permit 
the  marriage  of  Axel  and  Valborg^  as  far  as  regards  their  rela- 
tion as  Consins-German,  it  makes  no  mention  of  a  ciroum- 
stance^  hitherto  overlooked  by  all,*— that  Axel  and  Valbore  were 
god-children,  baptized  together.  In  consequence  of  tlas  impor- 
tant discovery,  the  Archbishop,  though  in  the  interest  of  the 
lovers,  finds  himself  compelled  to  decree  their  final  separation^ 
at  the  very  hour  of  their  expected  union.  Axel  has  nothing 
to  hope  for,  from  the  Court  of  Rome — Adrian,  who  bed 
granted  the  dispensation,  being  now  dead,  and  his  successor 
Alexander,  devoted  to  the  wishes  of  the  king.  The  symbolic 
act  of  separation  is,  therefore  performed,  and,  the  Avchbishop 
feeling  unable  to  officiate,  Kaud  accomplishes  the  ceremony: 
— by  severing  with  a  sword  a  piece  of  white  linen,  (of  which  each 
of  the  lovers  holds  a  comer,)  and  at  the  same  time  prononnciBg 
these  words : 

*'  As  in  the  Church's  hand  the  royal  sword 
This  garment  severs,  so  doth  Heaven  here 
For  ever  Axel  Thordson  separate 
From  Valborg,  Immer's  daughter.'' 

The  king,  who  witnesses  this  scene,  commands  the  instant 
separation  of  the  lovers,  but  the  Archlusbop  interposes  his  au- 
thority, and  according  to  law,  allows  them  a  last  and  private  in- 
terview. To  this  the  king  reluctantly  consents,  and  the  unhappy 
pair  are  left  together  in  the  Cathedral,  when  the  following  scene 
ensues. 

Valboro.     {Taking  down  the  garland  Jr am  the  pillar.) 

Fit  symbol 

Of  love  celestial,  is  ibis  pure,  pale,  rosel 

While  fades  away  the  glow  of  earthly  red, 

Angelic  whiteness  still  remains ! 
Axil.      O  Valborg!  Valborg! 
Valborg.  Be  consord,  lov'd  friend  I 
Axel.       Consord  I  O  Valborg  how  canst  thou  so  soon. 

And  with  such  ease,  compose  thyself? 
Valboeo.  I  was 

Frepar'd  already  for  the  blow. 
AxBL.  Frepar'd  I 

No,  Valborg,  I  beheld  thy  joyfulness 

When  entering  the  car,  and  bow  thy  lips 

In  sweetness  smil'd,  thine  eyes  with  rapture  beam'd! 
Valborg.    The  strongest  beam  illumes  the  eye,  suffus'd 

With  tears. 
Axel.  How  could  my  Valborg  doubt,  when  aU 

Foretold  our  rapture?  or  with  hope  have  I 
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Rnsh'd  hither  to  a  visioiiary  joy  ? 

1) !  have  I  not,  like  Jacob,  strove  from  year 

To  vear  that  I  my  Rachael  might  obtaio  ? 

And  now  this  blow  doth  strike  me  wholly  down  [ 

No — no— my  fortune  was  not — could  not  be 

Foreseen.    'Tis  terrible  and  overcomes 

All  courage.    O  my  Valborg !  thou  wert  right 

When,  seeing  the  Pilgrim  kneel,  thou  saidst,  he  prays 

Beside  his  grave,  yet  has  not  reach'd  his  aim  ! 

Yes,  thou  wert  right !  the  grave  now  spreads  its  arms 

I^ike  the  erobracement  of  a  faithful  friend ! 

What  have  I  more  to  seek  on  earth  ?  My  sun 

Is  net — my  light  is  darkened  1  Open  now, 

0  Tomb !  for  thou  art  kind  and  gentle — Press  me 
Unto  thy  welcome  breast,  for  ne'er,  alas ! 

May  Valborg  press  me  unto  hers  I 
VALBORO.Yes,  Axel!  yes,  in  taking  final  leave, 

1  press  thee  fondly  to  my  heart  I 

Axel.  O!  Fate, 

Now  slay  me  in  her  arms! 
Valboro.  No  ! — Axel,  live ! 

Axel.      Ah !  wherefore  should  I  live  ? 
Valborg .  For  thine  honour ! 

Be  mindful  of  thy  spotless  name,  for  Axel 

Doth  in  the  ancient  language  signify 

The  great.  The  noble. 
Axel.     So  would  Axel  have  become. 

Had  not  an  envious  fate  depriv*d  him  of 

His  blest  Valhalla — ^Valborg,  the  bright  meed 

Of  all  his  conquests. 
Valborg.        O  Axel! 
Axel.  The  sound 

Of  warlike  clarions  call'd  roe  to  the  strife. 

But  not  with  hope  to  win  an  oaken  wreath. 

Thee,  as  my  Noma,  I  beheld  on  high 

And  thou  didst  hold  before  thy  suitor's  gaae 

A  wreath  of  roses  fair  and  red. 
Valborg.  The  rose 

Is  withered  now ! 
Axel.  I  went  to  Rome — I  saw 

The  reverend  Pope,  and  tremblingly  approached 

The  Lord  of  Earth,  from  whose  paternal  smile 

J  drank  of  life  and  saving  hope,  as  he 

The  blessed  brief  extended  graciouslv. 

Ye  distant  blue  Italian  mountains !  how 

I  then  beheld  ye  quieklv  vanbhing! 

Then  Northward  my  fix  d  eye  was  fondly  tum'd. 

And  seem*d  to  see  the  paly  Northern  lights. 

Fair  beaming,  like  the  memory  of  home  i 
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V A  LBORG .  So  also  felt  diy  VaIborg»  Axd  I 
Axel,  llie  vouthful  pilgrim  left  our  lofty  rocks^ 

And  lowly  vales,  unwearied,  wand'ring  far, 

Supported  on  his  staff  of  pilgrimage ; 

Wbde  cherish'd  hopes  of  future  bliss  subdued 

The  tender  longing,  and  the  mournful  sigh 

For  home.     When  waken'd  by  the  lark,  he  sang 

Of  Valborg,  and  glow'd  his  love  as  bright 

And  warm  as  morning's  radiance.    The  mid-day  heat. 

For  shelter,  drove  him  to  the  shady  woods,-^ 

And  many  a  green  Italian  myrtle  now, 

And  German  beech,  the  name  of  Valborg  bear ! 

O  hasten,  thou  rude  bark !  and  ovei^row 

Each  tender  trace  of  love.    And  thou,  O  Dryad! 

While  waving  thy  green  tresses  in  the  breeze 

At  Eve,  to  Southern  maidens  sing  within 

The  stem,  thy  softest  strains  of  pity  for 

The  joyless  pair  of  lovers  in  the  North ! 
Valborg.  O  Axel,  Axel,  thou  hast  truly  lov'd  i 
Axel.  The  wide  world  shall  again  behold  me  now : 

But  ah !  without  my  travelling  staff,  for  that 

Is  broken.    Now  'mong  trees  and  woods  shall  I 

At  midnight  roam, — ^but  without  aim  or  end  ! 

The  first  green  hillock  on  my  path  may  ope, 

And  furnish  me  a  grave — ^my  home  is  there ! 
Valborg.  Ah,  cruel  one!  wilt  thou  then  leave  thy  Valborg? 
Axel.  Say,  why  should  I  remain,  and  cddly  see 

Valborg  a  victim  to  the  altar  led  ? 
Valborg.  Never — rather  shall  they  drag  me  to 

The  scaffold  and  the  block. 
Axel.  Hakon!  tiger! 

To  crush  a  heart  like  this,  and  call  it-^love! 
Valborg.  My  eye,  fatigued  with  tears,  will  sh(^y  shun 

The  light  of  day.     Before  'tis  clos'd  by  death, 

The  holy  Church,  my  Mother,  will  on  me 

A  kindly  veil  bestow. 
Axel.  O  Heav'n !  should  Valborg  be  a  Nun !  these  long 

And  golden  locks  cut  off,  this  beauteous  form 

By  coarse  and  sable  robes  conceal'd ! 
Valborg.  And  then, 

Thro*  many  a  night  I  here  alone  shall  stray. 

Recalling  my  sweet  dream  on  thy  return. 

And  our  relentless  doom,  while  piously 

My  heart  shall  lift  itself  to  God  in  pray'r. 

And  sacred  psalmody,  for  which  orisons 

The  Lord  on  high  shall  ease  thy  sorrowing  heart. 
Axel.  O  !  Valborg. 
Valborg.  Then  cahnly  I  shall  sit  within  my  cell — 
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And,  weaving  lilk  and  gold,  will  pan  my  daji 

In  melancholy^  like  the  tortle  dove. 

Which,  faithfol  ever,  yet  no  rest  can  find, 

Tho*  ne'er  so  weary  on  the  verdant  bough-— 

Which  never  slakes  its  thirst  at  waters  dear, 

Becaase  its  feet  the  stream  have  troubled  I 
Axel.  And  AxelT 
Valborg.  Shall  go  unto  his  sitter  Helfirid. — 

But  oh  I  abandon  not  thy  Fatheiland 

In  heedless  rage,  nor  here  remain  in  Throadhiem, 

To  cause  a  daily  augmentation  of 

Thy  griefl    All  earthly  woes  are  cur^d  by  Time, 

Who  will  thy  wounds  assuage.    The  calm  and  pomp 

Of  nature's  majesty,  the  friendly  smile 

And  converse  of  a  sister  can  console 

The  wounded  >V^t,  better  far  than  crowds 

And  revelry.    Then  do  thou  now  retire 

Unto  thy  castle  on  the  hill,  whose  wall 

Towers  proudly  high,  and  overiooks  a&r 

The  vale  below,  the  rivers  and  the  sea. 

Thus  meet  thy  fate,  and  should  the  heart  begin 

To  beat  too  strongly,  seize  thv  lance  and  bow, 

And  rush  into  the  woods  of  gloomy  pine, 

There  vent  thine  anguish  on  the  boar  and  lynx. 

Thus  gradually  shalt  thou  thy  pain  subdue ; 

And  with  kind  Helfrid  sit  on  winter  eves 

In  thy  small  chamber,  reading  unto  her 

From  olden  tales  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Baldui^- 

The  virtuous  Baldur.    At  the  harp  of  Hdfrid 

Thou  oft  may'st  also  sing  full  many  a  lay  ;— 

But  sing  not  that  of  Signi  and  Habur, 

Nor  of  Aag^  and  the  maiden  Els^.     (She  buntt  vuo  iean.) 
Axel.  O  Valborg  I  Valborg!    Those  cmly  shall  I  sing! 

At  the  close  of  the  third  act,  William,  concerts  measures 
with  the  archbishop  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Valborg  firom  the 
hateful  onion  with  king  Hakon,  which  is  fixed  for  the  foDowiq; 
day.  Her  release  from  the  cathedral  is  effected,  by  the  braveiy 
of  this  faithful  friend,  who,  disguising  himself  as  the  ghost  of  St 
Olaf,  frightens  the  guard  appointed,  under  Knud,  to  watch  tiM  ia- 
tended  bride.  Knud,  however,  suspicious  of  the  true  source  of 
the  attack,  opposes  William,  by  whom  he  is  mortally  wounded. 
Left  alone,  he  exclaims : 

**  That  was  my  death-blow — help !  in  pity  help ! 
And  save  me — Leave  me  not  alone  to  die ! 
Alas,  I  am  alone !  my  life-blood  now 
Ebbs  fast  away.    Was  that  a  mortal  hand 
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That  dealt  the  blow  ?  The  spear  was  thrust  into 
My  breast  with  superhuman  force^  and  pierc'd 
The  armour  hidden  by  my  Cassock's  folds. 
Yet  noy  ah !  no— it  was  a  mortal  hand  1 — 
For  all  are  mortal— there  is  no  eternity !     (The  Clock  itrihtt.) 
Ah  I  me,  what  bodes  that  deep  and  awful  knell  ? 
The  dismal,  strong,  and  single  knell  on  high  I 
O,  horrible  I  O  thrilling  of  despair ! 
Is  there  then  nothing  near,  wherewith  to  staunch 
This  stream  of  Mood? 
{HefeelSy  and  finds  Valborg^s  garland^  which  the  King,  in  a  fit  qf  angers 
had  cut  down,  whiU  speaking  with  JxeL) 

Here,  here,  are  herbs,  but  now 
The  blood  flows  ftuster  than  before.    Ah !  what 
Is  this  I  look  upon?  The  flowery  wreath 
Of  Valborg  I    6 !  ye  youthful  lovers,  pray 
For  him,  whose  heart  hath  purpled  o'er  your  garland ! 
Pray,  oh,  pray  for  me !    {Dies.) 

Yalborg^s  escape  beifag  thus  happily  effected,  the  Lover  re- 
solves on  flying  with  her  to  Grermany ;  but,  while  preparing  to  leave 
tke  Cathedral,  he  hears  the  sound  of  a  war-horn,  which  announces 
the  arrival  of  Erling  Skakke  to  attack  King  Hakon.  Then  all  the 
loftier  feelings  of  honour  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign^  whom  he  has 
promised  to  support  against  the  foe,  arise  in  Axel's  breast.  He 
declares  his  firm  resolution  not  to  abandon  Hakon  in  his  danger, 
aod,  when  William  presses  him  to  leave  a  kiDg»  who  had  so  much 
uijured  hiok,  he  answers  with  noble  pride : — 

Let  not  thy  lip,  with  seeming  sophistry, 

Confound  the  honest  feeling  of  thy  heart. 

For  Hakon  is  no  traitor-coward — no ! 

The  artful  monk  has  mark'd  and  ministered 

Unto  his  headstrong  appetite,  when  youth. 

Impetuous  passion,  lawless  love  and  counsels 

Smful'(but  one  of  which  might  overwhelm 

The  noblest  soul)  combm'd  the  King  to  conquer. 

When  Hakon  sought  to  rob  me  of  my  bride, 

Him  I  resisted— now  that  others  seek 

To  rob  the  Sov'reign  of  his  rightful  crown — 

That  neiUier  will  I  sufier.    Hakon  is 

My  cousin — ErKng  speaks  contemptuously 

Of  the  father  of  our  race — ^his  arm  would  all 

The  line  of  Harald  Gillis  humble,  and 

His  son  establish  on  the  throne  of  Norway. 

Shall  I,  a  Throndian  of  the  Gillis'  race, 

Do  well,  betraying  Hakon  in  his  need? 

Have  I  not  laid  my  hand  within  his  hand? 
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Then  bow  ooold  Axel  meet  his  Valborg's  eje, 
If  to  his  Idoe  unfaithful  ? 

Weep  not,  sweet  Valborg !  all  my  fears  aie  o'er; 

My  heart  no  longer  beats  so  heavily ; 

I  will  not  steal,  but  win  so  fair  a  prize! 

And  oh  !  my  valiant  ancestor,  I  now 

The  meaning  of  thy  warlike  air  perceive. 

When,  with  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 

Thou  seem'dst  to  say  "  Preserve  thy  honor,  and 

Thy  Fatherland  forsake  not/'    We,  the  Fates, 

And  Hakon,  will  propitiate;  he  shall  learn 

To  prize  a  valiant  hero  in  the  field, 

And  shall  himself  our  hands  in  bliss  unite. 

When  war's  alarms  are  o'er.     Beloved  Valborg  I 

Here,  above  the  tomb  of  the  avenged — (Ttumpti  towmii.) 

Hildurl  I  come — thy  heroes  throng  to  pour 

In  Throndhiem's  gulf  a  sanguinary  stream. 

Sweet  Valborg,  see !  two  red  hearts  bum 

Upon  my  shield — half  on  the  blue,  half  on 

The  white — a  symbol  of  our  spotless  love. 

Which  will  by  Heav'n  be  recompens'd. 

Valboro.  Yes  I  with  the  bliss  of  Heaven. 

Axel.  In  my  haste, 

I  have  forgot  to  gird  my  sword. 

Valborg.  Let  me. 

Beloved  Warrior !  here  present  thee  with 
Thy  baldrick.     , 

Axel.  {Kneels  while  she  throws  her  scarf  over  his  slioulder.) 
O,  gentle  Valborg  I  I  am  thy  champion. 
And  canst  thou  doubt  of  victory  ? 

Valboro.  Yes!  thou  art 

My  Champion — I  am  thy  Valkuria. 

Axel.  Then  weep  not — dearest! 

Valborg.  No  !  I  will  not  weep— 

The  maiden  also  can  display  a  calm 
Enduring  courage.     Chosen  lover !  go — 
For  Valborg  gives  thee  to  thy  Fatherland  ! 

William.  Now,  by  St.  Innocent!  an  honest  maid. 
Good  father,  fare  ye  well,  (to  the  Archbishop.) 

Archbishop.  My  children  may 

The  heav'nly  host  of  angels  prosper  you ! 

Axel.  Adieu,  sweet  Valborg! 

Valborg.  (Detaining  him)  One  moment  yet  remain — 
And  let  me  look  into  my  Axel's  eyes  I 

Axel.  (Efnbracing  her)  Farewell  I 

Valborg.  Yes,  now  farewell !  depart— 
For,  now,  I  never  can  forget  thee ! 
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Valborg  is  left  to  the  care  of  the  Archbishop,  and  the  two 
friends  join  the  followers  of  Hakon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act.  Axel  leads  the  king,  who 
has  been  hurt  in  the  battle,  to  the  Cathedral,  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  his  wound.  He  can  find  nothing  to  staunch  the 
blood,  except  a  part  of  the  linen,  which  had  been  severed  by 
Knnd,  when  pronouncing  the  separation  of  Axel  and  Valborg. 
On  observing  this,  the  king's  nobler  nature  kindles,  and  in  the 
dialogue  wim  Axel,  he  displays  a  magnanimity,  of  which  his 
preyious  conduct  had  given  but  little  hope.  He  avows  his  error, 
promises  to  subdue  his  passion  for  Valborg,  and  to  leave  Axel  in 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  bride.  During  the  dressing  of 
the  wound,  Axel  takes  the  king's  golden  helmet,  under  pretext 
of  its  being  too  heavy  for  the  royal  head,  and  places  it  on  his 
own,  and  throws  the  regal  mantle  over  his  shoulders.  The  king, 
sarprized  at  this  action,  enquires  the  caose,  when  he  receives  a 
sofficient  answer,  in  the  succeeding  circumstance.  A  host  of 
foes  rush  into  the  Cathedral,  and  Axel,  disguised  as  the  king,  de- 
fends the  real  sovereign,  who  in  vain  protests  against  this  generous 
deception.  In  the  struggle.  Axel  is  mortally  wounded,  but 
Hakon  is  saved  by  the  timely  appearance  of  Sigurd  of  Reine,  who 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Axel,  while  dying,  sends  WiOiam  to  ac- 
qaaint  Valborg  with  his  wish  to  see  her  once  again,  and  begs  him 
to  tell  her,  that  his  last  request  was,  that  they  might  repose  in 
one  grave.  William,  accordingly,  hastens  to  Valborg.  who  returns 
with  him,  and  enters  the  Cathedral,  as  Axel  exclaims,  **  Farewell, 
my  Valborg  T'  and  dies.  Valborg  laments  not  her  lover's  fate, 
but,  embracing  him,  exclauns— 


"  Farewell,  my  Axel ! 
Thy  Valborg  soon  will  follow  thee  V^ 


She  then  rises,  places  her  hand  on  her  breast,  sighs  heavily,  and 
continues : 

Yes  I  soon,  right  soon  I 
William.  Noble  Valborg,  thou  art  pale! 
Valborg.  Alas! 

My  Axel  here  is  paler!  Peace,  I  pray, 

Kmd  Wflliam,  leave  me  to  my  loneliness. 

How  fanciful  it  seems  within  this  church ! 

Where  joyous  sunbeams  thro'  the  windows  shine. 

As  bright  and  fair  as  yesterday,  when  thou, 

Dear  Axel,  first  didst  press  me  to  thy  heart ! 

How  sweet  and  homely  in  this  church  it  feels ! 

Contented  here,  together  we  may  dwell. 

Thou  with  thy  father,  Valborg  with  her  mother. 

And  when  the  clock  strikes  twelve,  and  sings  the  thrush. 

Before  the  window,  in  the  birchen  tree. 
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Then  will  the  maiUe  tonb  be  rent  ia  twrnin. 

And  we  shall  meet  before  the  sepoJchre 

Of  Harold  Gill,  and  hand  in  hand  proceed 

Up  to  the  altar.     In  the  mooosbine  there 

Well  sit,  and  let  the  paly  radiance  gleam 

Upon  our  cheeks  as  pale,  while>  list*ning  to 

The  thrush,  we  tenderly  recal  to  mind 

Oar  lore  and  faithfulness,  in  former  life. 

And  when  behind  the  church  wall  sinks  the  moon. 

With  footsteps  sad  and  slow  we  will  return ; 

And  thrice  walk  round  the  tomb  of  Harold  Qilly 

Then  stop  and  tenderly  take  leaTe,  nntU 

The  midnight  following.    We  sweetly  thus 

Shall  rest  in  our  still  graves,  while  dwells  wkhoat 

The  noisy  living  worid  t 
William.  The  latest  wish 

Of  Axel  was  to  rest  in  the  same  tomb 

WithValborg. 
Valboro.  In  the  same  tomb  I  that  indeed 

Were  well !  but,  noble  knight,  it  may  not  be  1 

Axel  and  Valborg  were  not  wedded — no—' 

Ah !  no  it  may  not  be — ^what  would  I  give 

That  in  one  cofiBn  might  repose  the  forms 

Of  Axel  and  his  Valborg  I 

•  •  •  # 

(She  percewei  the  ring  which  Axel  had  drapt,  and  William  haviMg 
picked  it  up^  the  take$  it^  puts  it  on  her  ^finger  and  exclaimt :) 

Now,  I  am 

Thy  wedded  one,  my  Axel  I  yes — -Valborg 

Now  is  Axel's  bride,  and  now  we  may 

Together  slumber  in  the  same  calm  grave ! 
William.  Poor  maiden! 
Valborg.    Poor  maiden?    Fortunate  aikl  happy  maid! 

Is  it  not  so  my  noble  friend  ?     I  call 

Thee  ftiend,  ror  thou  wert  Axel  Thordson's  friend. 

Thou  know'st  the  ancient  lay  of  Aag^  and 

The  maiden  Els^. 

•  «  •  • 

Then  take  the  golden  harp  and  sit  thee  down 

Beside  the  royal  pillar,  opposite 

To  Axel*s  tomb,  and  sing  the  lay  throughout ; 

While  at  the  tomb  I  kneel.    And  do  not  cease 

Tdl  all  be  ended— till  fond  Eisk  hath 

In  death  her  Aagi  followed 

William  complies  with  this  request,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  lay,  goes  to  Valborg,  whom  he  find»  lifeleM,  with  Iwr  head  oa 
AixeFs  hand. 
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We  know  not  whether,  in  the  composition  of  this  iitagedj, 
the  poet  had  the  idea  of  Shakspeare's  Romeo  and  Juliet  before 
him,  bnt  certain  it  is  that  some  similarity  is  perceptible  between 
the  pieces,  consisting,  not,  indeed,  in  the  resemblance  of  particu- 
lar characters,  nor  in  the  accidental  concurrence  of  events,  but  in 
the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole  performance.  In  Shakespeare*s 
production,  all  is  instinct  with  the  living  principle  of  love,  but  the 
linniriant  and  gentle  beauty  therein  pourtrayed,  can  only  be  looked 
for  under  an  Italian  heaven.  Schlegel  has,  we  believe,  somewhere 
said  of  Othello,  that  it  is  a  picture  of  dark  shadows,  the  Rem- 
brandt of  tragic  poeUy ;  and,  in  like  mann^,  we  may  term  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  a  trancal  Titian.  In  Axel  and  Valborg,  Northern  love  is 
represented  in  ml  its  force  and  feeling;  and  though,  perhaps,  less  ar*- 
dent  than  the  Italian,  it  is  no  less  tender.  Valborg  is  not  so 
yielding  as  Juliet,  but  equally  faithful,  and  surpasses  her  in  this,  that 
she  cherishes  a  love  which  gives  no  prospect  of  enjoyment  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  love  is  more  sensual  and  passionate,  more 
suited  to  the  morals  and  character  of  the  south.  In  Axel  and 
Valborg,  it  is  more  ideal,  more  chaste,  though  no  less  fond :  in  a 
word^  it  is  more  Northern.  Juliet  violently  severs  the  thread  of 
life, — ^the  spirit  of  Valborg  passes  gentlv  from  its  earthly  tenement, 
in  a  moment  of  tender  mourning,  and  exalted  aspiration.  The 
love  of  the  Northern  maiden  is  chaste,  affectionate,  and  silent  even 
until  death. 

In  Axel,  a  young  Northern  hero  is  delineated,  who  displays 
more  decision  than  the  Italian  lover.  His  internal  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  honour  is  beautifully  described;  and,  when  he 
falls  a  victim  to  the  most  exalted  principle,  our  grief  is  lost  in 
admiration  of  his  noble  and  heroic  end.  The  beauties  of  this 
piece  so  far  eclipse  its  defects,  that  we  have  no  scruple  in  point- 
ing oat  the  particular  characters,  in  which  we  think  the  author 
may  be  said  to  have  failed.  It  seems  to  be  his  intention  to  represent 
the  monk,  as  a  deceitful,  worthless  villain,  but  for  such  a  pup- 
pose,  the  character  is  imperfectly  developed.  We  have  no  de- 
cided proof  of  his  villainy,  for  his  opposition  to  the  union  of 
Axel  and  Valborg,  though  springmg  from  ambition,  may  be  justi- 
jBed  by  the  then  existing  canonical  law ;  and  his  violent  death 
seems  the  more  unmerited,  as  he  is  the  only  one  among  the 
guards,  with  courage  sufficient  to  defy  a  miserable  fi^uperstition. 

The  reverend  Archbishop,  with  his  vivid  recollections  of 
youthful  love,  appears  neither  canonical  nor  patriarchal.  He  is 
prevailed  upon  by  William,  the  son  of  his  former  gratuk  amour, 
to  become  the  secret  promoter  of  AxeFs  union  with  Valborg, 
against  which,  but  a  few  hours  b^re,  he  had  pronounced  an 
anathema  according  to  law. 
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Sach,  eighteen  years  ago,  was  the  fruit  of  OeUenacliEiger's 
poetical  geoias.  We  pass  over  the  Taried  saooessioti  of  dn- 
matic  pieces,  by  which  the  author  has  secaied  the  high  repotatioa 
he  enjoys,  not  only  among  his  covntrymen,  bnt  also  atooog 
the  Germans,  in  whose  langnage  the  generality  of  his  dnmias  are 
written :  and  we  confess,  that  his  works  appear  to  ns  less  im- 
pressive in  his  native  tongue,  than  in  the  German,  the  pecnhar 
solemnity  and  ryhthmical  sonoroosness  of  which  language  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  tragic  expression.  Correggio,  the  jewel  of 
Oehlenschlager's  poetical  crown,  is  writt^i  in  German,  and  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Artist  are  expressed  in  a  nauier  that 
would  do  honour  to  Goethe  himself.  It  is,  without  exeeption, 
the  finest  apotheosis  of  a  Painter's  life,  which  we  remember  to 
have  read.  The  following  dramas  are  also  deserving  of  partioiilar 
mention,  Viz.  Aladdin,  Ludlam*s  Hule,  (the  Den  of  Ludlam,) 
Foster  Braedema,  (Brothers  in  Arms,)  Palnatoke,  &c. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  poef  s  latest  dramatic  work ; 
**  The  YaBrings  in  Miklagord,"  published  in  1827-  It  is  founded 
on  the  following  passage  in  the  Harold  Hardraades  Sage  of  Snone 
Sturleson. 

^*  When,  now,  Harold  was  returned  from  the  Jewish  land  to  Mikla- 
gord,  (Constantinople)  he  longed  to  revisit  Norway  and  his  household 
goods.  He  had  already  received  tidings  that  Magnus  Olafson,  his  nephew, 
was  proclaimed  King  both  of  Norway  and  of  Denmark.  He,  therefore, 
offered  the  resignatiou  of  his  command  to  the  King  of  Greece.     Now, 
when  the  Queen  Zoe  heard  this,  she  became  exceedingly  angry,  and 
commenced  accusations  against  Harold  for  having  embezzled  the  royal 
portion  of  the  spoil,  while  he  had  been  general  of  the  army.    A 
young  and  handsome  maiden,  named  Mana,  niece  to  the  Queen  had 
been  asked  in  marriage  by  Harold,  bat  Zoe  refused  to  grant  hit  suit 
Those  Veerings,  who  were  in  Miklagord  and  received  rewards  during  the 
war,  have  said,  since  their  return  home,  that  they  were  told  in  Greece  bj{ 
wise  and  grave  men,  that  Queen  Zoe  herself,  wished  for  Harold  as  her| 
husband,  and  that  this,  in  truth,  was  the  first  cause  of  his  seeking  to 
leave  Miklagord,  tho*  other  reports  were  spread  among  the  people.     At 
the  same  time  there  was  a  king  in  Greece  called  Constantinus  Mono- 
machus,  who  ruled  the  empire  jointly  with  Queen  Zoe.     For  the  abors 
reasons,  the  said  king  of  the   Greeks  ordered  Harold  to  be  taken 
prisoner  and  cast  into  a  dungeon.     On  Harold's  way  to  prison,  St 
Olaf  appeared  to  him  and  promised  him  protection,  and  on  that  sam 
street  a  Chapel  has  been  since  erected,  which  is  now  standhig.    Thi 
prison  was  so  built  thnt  above  was  a  high  tower,  which  was  open  a 
the  top,  and  had  an  entrance  door  towards  the  street.  There  wa»  iiaroli 
imprisoned  and  with  him  Haldur  and  Halfer  his  men.     Some  iei 
nights  after,  there  came  a  rich  lady  with  two  attendants,  who  let  dowl 
a  cord  to  the  dungeon  and  drew  the  prisoner  up.    This  lady  had  bcel 
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before  cared  by  the  holy  King  Olaf,  who  had  revealed  to  her  that  she 
should  free  his  brother  from  the  pain  of  capttvity.  After  this,  Harold 
immediately  went  to  the  VseringSy  and  they  all  rose  when  he  ap- 
proached, receiving  him  with  joy.  They  were  armed  and  thus  went  to 
the  palace  where  slept  the  emperor,  whom  they  took  prisoner,  and  then 
put  out  his  eyes." 

The  historian  further  relates  that  Maria  was  forcibly  taken 
off  by  Harold^  and  that  he,  with  his  YssringSj  went  to  the  Black 
Sea  in  two  galleys  ;  but  that,  before  setting  sail  for  his  country, 
he  left  the  maid  on  shore  and  sent  her  to  Constantinople,  beg- 
ging her  to  tell  her  cousin  Zoe  of  her  influence  over  him,  and 
the  ease  with  which  he  might  have  carried  her  away  in  spite  of 
the  power  of  the  queen. 

Oehlenschlager  makes  free  with  this  story  to  suit  his  dramatic 
purposes.  "  The  Vaerii^  in  Miklagord,"  opens  with  a  dialogue 
between  Georgios^  the  Greek  general  and  the  •  Empress  Zoe,  in 
which  the  former  expresses  his  hatred  of  Harold,  the  General 
of  the  Northern  Guards,  called  Vaerings ;  while  the  latter  but  ill 
conceals  her  love  for  the  Norwegian  hero,  whose  victorious 
return  from  Palestine  has  been  just  announced.  Shortly  after,  in 
a  scene  with  Harold,  she  avows  her  passion  for  him,  and  on 
hearing  his  wish  to  return  in  order  to  claim  the  regal  crown  in 
Norway,  she  offers  him,  what  she  deems  more  than  equivalent — 
an  imperial  crown  and  her  own  affection,  intimating  that  they 
might  with  ease  remove  her  old  ^nd  doting  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  against  her  will.  Harold,  confounded 
at  this  proposal,  exclaims, 

How !  murder  thy  husband  ? 
Zoe.        Why  call  the  act  a  murder?  Let  him  be 

Confin*d  within  the  cloister.     Has  he  sight? 

Wbere  is  the  light  of  which  I  rob  him?  He 

A  shadowy  form,  a  lifeless  phantom  seems. 

Who  totters  on  the  grave's  extremest  verge. 

Yet  cannot  fall,  and  only  lingers  there 

To  mar  the  bliss  of  others.     Say,  what  sin 

Now  were  it,  if  I  shorten'd  to  him,  not 

Some  days,  but  at  the  most  an  ev'ning  hour, 

Which  is  unto  himself  too  long  ? 
Harold.  This  comes 

Most  suddenly  upon  me,— yet  thy  courage. 

And  thy  love  for  me,  fairest  lady,  must 

Secure  my  due  esteem. 
Zoe.  Then  thou  remainest? 

Harold.  Yes. 
Zoe.  Thou  never  wilt  betray  thy  friend  ? 

VOL.  II.      NO.  IV.  B  B 
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Harold*  No— 

When  trust  it  plac'd  im  sie,  I  feel  my  daty. 

ZoB.         I  baTe  raid  much— aye — possibly  too  much — 
A  bumiug  blush  is  on  my  cheeky  for  ah  I 
I  am  but  woman  still,  and,  tbo'  the  blood 
Of  Heroes,  proudly  coursing  thro'  these  veins, 
Could  give  a  momentary  man-like  courage. 
Yet  now,  surprize  and  joy  overwhelm  my  soul! 
Thou  shalt  not  answer  me — not  now — not  now — 
No,  valiant  Harold !  but  to-morrow,  or 
On  the  following  day,  when  thou  thyself 
Hast  weighed  this  matter,  thou  mayst  answer  me. 
Farewell!  depart  not,  and  be  grateful.  [£n/. 

Harold,  {looking  contemptuously  ajltr  her). 

Wretch! 
Is  this  the  promis*d  end  ?  and  have  we  fought 
With  lion  hearts  for  this,  to  gratify 
A  woman*s  sensual  will  ?  And  is  no  more 
Of  honour  shewn  to  us — the  Veerings,  and 
The  life-guards  of  the  Grecian  Emperor! 
To  us  the  Northmen— Danes,  of  whom,  till  now, 
The  Southlanders  had  such  exalted  thought. 
That  faith  and  Vsering  ever  meant  the  same! 
O,  fair  Maria !  hadst  thou  not  entranc*d 
My  heart,  I  never  more  should  have  returned 
To  Miklagord— to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  I 
But  1  will  save  thee  from  the  lover,  whom 
This  crowned  sinner  fain  would  force  on  thee. 
Rage,  Georgios  I  rage — the  last  deception  this 
Which  I  shall  practise  on  thee.     Zoe,  rage! 
Transfer  thy  hatred  from  thy  lord  to  me. 
His  safety  will  be  thus  secur'd,  and  I, 
With  wealthy  spoil  and  with  my  lovely  maid, 
Will  in  my  Golden  Dragon  cross  the  sea 
And  hasten  on,  thro'  Russia  and  thro'  Sweden, 
To  Norway's  moss-grown  royal  rock,  and  smile 
At  all  thy  schemes  and  hatred. 

Od  leaving  the  royal  saloon,  Harold  meets  with  Zoe's  cousio, 
the  fair  Maria,  who,  among  other  maidens,  comes  to  present 
him  with  wreaths  of  flowers^  in  congratulation  of  his  glorious 
return  from  Jerusalem.  They  also  sing  a  chorus  in  honour  of 
the  same  event.  The  hero's  heart  is  moved  by  these  marks  of 
kindness,  and,  having  persuaded  Maria  to  dismiss  heroompanions, 
he  thus  addresses  her  : 

Harold.  A  warrior's  courage  should  be  nothing  strange— 
And  yet  I  know  not  whence  1  have  it  now. 
O,  it  must  be  thy  favor,  gentle  maid ! 
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Tbat  thus  iD^e$  my  heart.    I  lore  thee— ye9 ! 
No  time  have  we  for  peroration  here. 
And  nothing  skilled  in  artful!  tpeech  am  I ; 
A  Deasant  from  Norwegian  hillg,  I  seem 
A  naif  barharian  when  compared  with  thee. 
This  well  I  know*-4)ttt|  lady !  thou  art  fond 
And  faithful.     Wilt  thou  be  content  to  wed 
A  plain,  true  man«-4K>r  more,  nor  less — then  take 
The  hand  I  proffer  thee :   It  hath  been  free 
Since  death  deprived  me  of  Eliza's  love. 
Canst  thou  renounce  this  proud  magni6cence 
And  with  tiie  Vsering  host  retire  unto 
A  foreign  dime  9ad  language  ? 

Maria,    (tendarhf)  Yes,  Haioldl 

With  candour  like  thine  own,  I  answer  thee 
I  can. 

Harold.  And  wilt  thou  cheerfully  T 

Maria.  I  will 

Most  cheerfully* 

Harold.  Then  am  I  blest  indeed ! 

Keep  thou  the  cowstip  wreath,  my  love,  and  wc^ar  it 
As  a  bridal  garland  1"  (placing  it  on  her  head.) 
He  then  '  selon  les  regies'  begs  to  seal  the  union  with  a  kiss,  when 

an  aged  Hermit  enters  and  exclaims : 

**  Ha!  if  thou  kiv'st— ^embrace  her  not — nor  thus 
Inflict  on  her  young  heart  a  burning  wound 
Which  thou  canst  never  heal!*' 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  tbat  Harold  little  relishes  this  in- 
termptioD,  and  he  takes  leave  of  the  hermit  rather  abruptly.  He 
then  goes  to  seek  the  emperor,  whom  we  must  now  introduce  te 
our  readers.  By  Oehlenschlager  he  is  named  Romanos  Agyros, 
but  Snorre  Sturleson,  as  we  have  seen  above,  calls  him  Constan* 
tinus.    His  imperial  majesty   opens   the  second  act  in  com* 

Eany  with  Simeon,  his  favored  counciUor.  It  will  be  seen  that 
e  is  ambitiot^s  of  astonishing  the  valiant  Vssrings  bv  a  dis- 
play of  his  learning  and  love  o^  scienoe — and  above  all  by  exhi- 
biting a  copy  of  Homer,  written  on  a  8erpeDt*s  skiB,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  in  length.  But  we  must  make  way  for  his  ma- 
jesty. 

Ron.  '    In  two  days  heooe  I  hold  a  meeting, — ^let 
That  grave  society,  "  the  Zodiac  Signs" 
Assemble^  and  be  sure  the  Sun  of  Science^ 
•^1  mean  the  Presidents- 
Attend  us,  and  of  all  the  twelve,  who  form  , 
The  scientific  sodiae,  let  not  one  ^ 
Be  wanting.    See  that  order  reign  throughout 
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You  know  that  to  Philosophy  belongs 
The  sign  of  Cancer;  to  Jurisprudence 
Taurus ;  to  Theology  the  Scorpion ; 
To  Poetry  Aquarius ^  and  thus  forward. 
I  have  propos'd  to  give  a  lecture  on 
The  use  of  Grecian  fire,  and  trust  it  will 
'  Excite  attention. 
Sim  eok.  Most  assuredly. 

Where  rules  an  Emperor,  like  our  own  Ronianos, 
Uniting  in  himself  such  equal  zeal 
For  meanest  as  for  mightiest  things? 
RoMAKOs.  Nothing, 

My  friend,  is  mean  in  Science,  unto  one. 
Who  like  myself  hath  quafTd  the  sacred  stream 
Of  Hippocrene.    Justinian  is  extoll'd 
For  much — not  written  by  himself, — 
But  by  Tribonian  and  learned  men 
Before  him.     /  write — yet  posterity 
May  rank  me  lower  than  Justinian — well. 
So  let  it  be !  Philosophers  should  have 
No  aim  beyond  the  love  of  Science.    See 
That  Homer,  written  on  the  serpent's  skin, 
Be  all  unroll'd  to-morrow.     I  am  told 
The  Veerings  are  expected.     When  they  come 
'Mong  other  sights  the  library  to  them 
Must  be  thrown  open.     True — they  cannot  read — 
But,  then,  'twill  be  a  sight  imposing,  and 
I  much  delight  to  strike  barbarian  hordes 
With  thoughts  of  our  high  cultivation. 
.SiMBON.  Yes! — 

When  they  behold  some  six  and  thirty  thousand 

Five  hundred  volumes 

RoMAKOs.  And  if  they  should  see 

The  serpent's  skin  outstretched,  with  Homer's  poem 
Written  there— 
Simeon.  They  must  feel  awe — ^yet  heed 

That  they  examine  not  the  skin  too  near. 
For  then  they  might  perceive  the  seams  of  lime. 
But  in  their  olden  songs  the  dragon  plays 
A  wondrous  part,  then  let  us  boldly  tell  them 
Homer  is  written  on  a  dragon's  skin. 
Roman 08.  I  will  not,  Simeon,  suffer  this  thy  tone 
Of  jesting,  nor  thy  doubt  as  to  the  skin. 
Which  is  in  fact  a  serpent's.     Many  such 
May  still  be  found,  and  on  my  march  to  Syria, — 
Sim  EON j  (aside  f  and  mimicking  the  grave  tone  of  the  Emperor) 
Whence  I  returned  with  purpose  unfidfiUed. 
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RoMANOs.  I  heard  of  such  {gigantic  serpeDto: — and — 
But  let  us  not  confuse  our  matters  now. — 
Has  Harold  yet  retum'd  as  conqueror  V* 

Harold  soon  waits  upon  the  Emperor,  and  is  rewarded  by  him 
with  the  magnificent  title  of'  Panhypersebastos/  but  with  an  express 
prohibition  against  wearing  purple  boots,  which  privilege  appears 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Imperial  prerogative.  A  reinforceoient  of 
VaeriDgs  now  arrives  in  Constantinople  to  join  Harold;  and  Geor- 
gios,  &e  Grecian  general,  having  bombastically  harangued  them 
at  the  review,  Harold  addresses  his  countrymen  in  the  following 
manly  strain : 

Harold.  And  I  may  also  say  some  words  to  you, 
Being  the  Veering  chief  in  Miklagord. 
Welcome,  my  valiant  countrymen  !     I  know 
The  Northman  finds  it  hard,  indeed,  to  tear 
Himself  from  home's  delights  in  Denmark,  where 
The  blue  and  silvery  sea, — the  verdant  hills 
Of  beach, — all  bind  him  to  his  Fatherland  ; 
As  do  in  Norway  the  tall  fir  and  rocks 
Of  steep  ascent.     For  where,  in  Southern  climes. 
Shall  we  behold  the  sea  more  blue — the  meads 
More  verdant — or  with  foaming  cataracts 
The  scene  more  wildly  beautiful  ?     Or  where 
The  mind  and  heart  of  man  more  noble  than 
Where  Odin  led  his  Asen,  when  he  left 
The  brown  and  sun-burnt  plains  of  Tartary? 
But  yet  a  manly  scorn  of  aan^er's  fk-own 
Must  fire  the  hero's  soul,  who  longs  the  world 
To  know — for,  as  the  world  comes  not  to  us 
Within  our  northern  corner  of  the  earth, 
We  roust  go  forth  to  seek  it.    Thus  of  yore 
Our  fathers  oft  were  wont  to  roam  and  take 
Their  seats  as  guests,  when,  in  the  expiring  hour 
Of  ancient  Rome,  great  Brennus  threw  his  sword 
Into  the  scale.    The  Langobards  have  since 
A  lengthened  visit  paid,  and»  driving  out 
The  host,  from  guests  themselves  have  hosts  become. 
Thus  did  the  ancient  Goths  and  kindred  tribes. 
Not  so  have  we,  the  Vaerings,  sought  this  coast— 
An  oath,  by  us  to  sacred  Olaf  sworn. 
In  faith  and  justice  strongly  binds  us  all. 
We  draw  not  out  as  foes  our  forces  to 
The  Bosphorus,  but  here,  as  friends,  support 
The  Emperor  against  both  Greek  and  Gentile. 
Be  not  betray'd  by  painted  sepulchres, 
*  Which  bear  but  filth  and  rottenness  beneath/ 
As  saith  the  Scripture.     Under  no  man  here 
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In  all  the  land,  je  Veerings  ate,  sate  hia 
Whom  you,  yonrseWes,  have  chosen  for  your  chiefs 
This  is  at  present  I. — 
(Geargioi  goes  away  enraged.    Harold  looks  smilingly  after  Aim,  ami 
continues) 

You  are  the  chief  guard  of  the  Emperor — 
Andy  should  he  die,  Polota  Svarf  is  yours ; 
That  is»  to  march  throughout  th'  imperial  halls 
And  share  his  heritage  among  ye. 

Te  have  two  standards 

(tie  beckons  to  some  FaringSf  who  approach  wiih  the  standards,) 
Brothers  in  arms  I  the  banners  these  of  Mary 
And  of  the  Cross-— with  reverence  behold  them  I 
For  often  have  they  waved  where  hardest  was 
The  fight,  and  led  to  Denmark's  glory ! 

(Solemn  music  sounds-^all  the  Veerings  mneover  mnd  UneH  lefore  the 
banners  in  silence.) 

Haeold.  Thus  the  signals  have  ye  dol^  greeted, 

Around  the  which  our  patron  Saint,  the  great 
St.  Olaf  hovers — sometimes  visibly 
He  rides  before  us  on  his  snow  white  steed. 
When  danger  thickens  and  when  courage  fails.  ' 
And  now  die  peace  of  Heav'n  be  with  you  all  I 
According  to  your  shields  disperse  yourselves 
Around  the  town,  and  mingle  with  the  elderb. 
Put  off  your  furry  skins,  which  here  would  be 
Too  warm,  and  robe  yourselves  in  cassocks  blue 
And  helmets  shining  oright,  whereof  there  are 
Sufficient  in  the  armoury.    The  chiefs 
Will  hold  their  meeting  m  Guildhall  and  there 
The  warriors  will  assemble. 

The  second  act  conclades  with  the  discovery  that  EUza,  the 
former  betrothed  of  Harold,  is  not  dead,  as  2ioe  had  caused  to 
be  reported,  and  that  she  is  in  Constantinople.  Disgaised  as  a 
Vftring,  she  has  arrived  with  die  fresh  reinforoemehit,  abd  being 
appointed  to  watch  before  Harold's  witdow,  she  rings  a  song 
which  recaHs  her  to  his  memory,  and  the  result  is,  his  determina- 
tion to  remam  faithful  to  his  original  promise^  though  Maria 
seems  mistress  of  his  heart  Meanwhile  Georgios  meditates  the 
destruction  of  his  rival  chief;  and  the  better  to  accompUsh  his 
purpose,  be  rouses  the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  Zoe,  by  intimating 
Harold's  want  of  affection  for  her,  and  the  probability  that  he  may 
acquaint  the  emperor  with  her  scheme,  which  Ueorgios  had 
overheard.  She  resolves  on  Harold's  destruction,  after  having 
received  the  following  billet,  written  by  him  to  Maria. 
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ZoK.  {Reads.) 

"  Maria !  fondly  ever 

My  thoughts  to  thee  are  giv'n, 
Not  ev'n  hell  shall  sever 
The  hero  from  his  heaven  T 
(She  hides  her  face  in  herhands^  walks  distractedly  to  the  window  ^  and 
gazes  on  the  nioow  with  forced  indifference,) 

Thou  shinest  so  serenely,  Artemis ! 

Cold  maiden!  that  dost  calmly  smile  with  ihy 

Pale  diadem  upon  a  snowy  brow — 

And  yet  the  fear  of  Fate  is  in  thy  look ! 

I  know  thee  well  by  thy  more  ancient  name :        (passionately.) 

The  Titan's  daughter  Hecate  art  thou  I     She, 

Whose  secret  witchcraft  stretches  for — as  far 

As  night  outspreading  wide  her  sable  wing! 

Thou  art  my  goddess — ^yes !  for  now  my  eye 

Fropn  Phoebus  turns  and  from  the  lustre  vain 

Of  his  resplendent  car,  and  finds  alone 

In  darkness  its  delight.     O,  now  inspire 

Me,  Atreus  and  Thyestes !  quench  all  thought 

Of  mercy  in  me — ral  my  blood  with  fire — 

And  to  a  Fury  change  me !  for  I  feel 

That  far  too  much  of  Aphrodite^s  milk 

Still  flows  within  my  veins.     These  eyes  are  still 

"With  tears  profan'd,  while  I  in  cowardice 

Do  weakly  weep  away  my  scorn.     But  now 

0  Gypria»  weakness  hath  presented  thee 
Her  latest  off  Viog  here. — (to  Georgias) 

Thou  shalt  be  reveng*d ! 

1  go  unto  the  Emperor-— do  thou 
Remain  with  Harold  and  amuse  him  till 

The  warrant  be  procured  that  dooms  his  death. 
When,  in  the  gallery  hard  by,  I  ring 
The  silver  bell,  be  it  the  signal  that 
Thou  seize  on  Harold,  as  we  have  resolv*d. 
This  trifling  piece  of  parchment  is  a  passport, 

(She  looks  on  the  parchmenL) 
The  which  when  Charon  views,  he  will  put  out 
His  darksome  bark  from  Ismd,  aftd  give 
A  passage  o'er  the  Lethean  wave. 

Harold  falls  into  the  snare  and  is  imprisoned  in  a  lofty  tower. 
Mvia  has  now  learned  from  the  hermit  (who  proves  to  be  Olaf 
Tryggvason  the  Norwegian  king*)  that  Eliza  is  m  Constantinople 
to  claim  the  falfilment  of  her  lover's  pledge:  od  hearing  which, 
after  a  heart-rending  struggle^  she  resolves  to  yield  alt  hope  of 

■"III  ■  III  '  ■  ■  ■    I       II  .    I  I  .III  .nil. 

*  It  if  related,  that  after  the  battle  between  the  kingfi  of  Sv^eden  and  Demntrk, 
jOlaf  Trjggraeon,  king  of  Norway,  saved  hunsetf  by  swlmmkg,  utd  retired  into  ^« 
£Mt,  whwe  he  took  tlM  habit  of  a  hermit. 
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Harold's  love,  and  expresses  ber  determination  to  retire  from 
the  world  in  company  with  the  Hermit. 
Maeia.   In  nature's  bosom  I  will  worship  God  I 

And  ihink  upon  my  Harold.    Thou  dost  not, 

£temal  father!  deem  it  guilt  in  me. 

If  often  I  recall  the  hero,  whom 

I  lo?*d,  and  if,  at  times,  the  sigh  to  thee 

Breaih'd  forth  in  sorrow,  doth  not  reach  the  skies. 

But  wanders  Northward  o'er  the  deep  black  sea. 

Ah !  yet  it  was  not  well  that  he  forgot 

To  bring  me  his  adieu.     Harold,  thou  didst 

Fear  to  give  me  pain  and  knewest  not 

That  pain,  thus  given,  had  been  my  latest  joy ! 

I  take  nought  with  me  to  the  desert,  save 

This  cowslip  wreath,  which  Harold's  hand  return*d 

To  me !  now,  for  my  future  life,  no  more 

Or  rose,  or  spring  will  bloom !  no — never  more 

Shall  I  fair  garlands  cull.     Nay,  were  the  flow'rs 

A  thousand  fold  around  my  foot  to  spring, 

I  now  should  gather  them  no  more,  for  a^b ! 

They  soon  must  wither,  like  this  cowslip  wreath ; 

But  not,  like  it,  be  touch'd  by  Harold*s  hand 

And  then  retum'd  to  me.     The  hermit  comes 

To  seek  me — now,  my  soul,  be  firm  I 

While  preparing  to  accompany  the  Hermit,  she  hears  from  a 
servant  that  Harold  is  imprisoned,  and  that  Geoi^os,  has  spread  a 
report  among  the  Yaerings,  of  their  Chief  having  been  accidentally 
drowned,  on  a  party  of  pleasure.  She  instantly  resolves  to  li- 
berate her  lost  lover,  and,  in  the  disguise  of  a  Choir  boy,  enters 
the  prison  with  the  hermit,  who  obtains  admission  by  virtue  of 
his  sacred  character.  Harold  is  then  prevailed  on  by  this  sup- 
posed boy  to  change  clothes  with  him,  and  escape — an  offer 
which  venfies  the  assurance  of  liberation  given  him  by  St.  Olaf, 
in  a  vision.  Previously  to  the  proposed  exchange,  Maria  discovers 
herself  and  Harold  hesitates  to  expose  her  to  danger;  bi4,  having 
sworn  to  accept  the  offer  and  aware  that  St.  OlaTs  pleasure 
must  be  fulfilled,  he  yield9  to  her  entreaties.  He  then  flies  to 
his  Veerings,  rallies  them  and  assails  the  royal  palace,  for 
the  rescue  of  the  fair  one.  In  this  assault  Georgios  is  slain,  but 
Maria  falls  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  Zoe,  who,  having  en- 
tered the  tower  in  order  to  reproach  the  maiden  with  her  noble 
action,  and  hearing  of  Harold's  attack,  kills  her  rival  and  escapes 
with  a  servant  by  a  secret  path. 

We  fear,  that  the  general  remark,— that,  with  the  stream  of 
vouth,  the  stream  of  poetry  is  dried  up,  will  be  found  verified  , 
in  the  instance  of  Oehlenschlager's  dramatic  works.    Comparing 
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this,  his  latest  production,  with  that  which  appeared  18  years 
ago,  we  must  unhesitatingly  pronounce  in  favour  of  his  youthful 
muse.  In  the  Yaerings,  we  hardly  find  any  thing  to  praise  be- 
yond a  pure  and  cultivated  diction.  The  characters  are  feebly  de- 
lineated, the  plot  is  without  great  interest,  and  the  whole  deficient 
in  dramatic  effect.  Harold,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  no  where 
eviuces  heroism,  except  in  the  prison  scene  with  Georgios, 
whose  menaces  he  meets  with  lofty  indignation.  Neither 
in  his  words  nor  deeds  does  he  elsewhere  display  that  exalted 
moral  dignity,  the  chief  requisite  in  a  tragic  nero,  and  he  has 
more  of  the  refinement  of  a  modem  stage  character,  than  of 
the  fearless  intrepidity  so  remarkable  in  the  northern  warriors 
of  the  olden  time.  Maria  is  indeed  a  lovely  vision,  but  her  dis- 
interested affection  is  not  so  dramatically  managed  as  to  awaken 
onr  feelings  in  a  very  powerful  degree.  There  are  some  in- 
stances, wherein  the  poet  has  committed  errors  in  taste,  firom 
which  his  dramatic  works  are  generally  free.  The  following 
passage,  for  example,  must,  we  should  imagine,  be  fatal  to  the 
gravity  even  of  a  northern  audience.  Maria  having  determined 
to  leave  the  world,  Harold  exclaims, 

"  0  Maria! 

Sweet  maid !  thou  weepest  and  dost  press  my  hand — 

Give  me  that  kiss,  which  late  the  Hermit  so 

Unfeelingly  forbade. 
To  which  Maria  maketh  answer. 

Yes  !  it  belongs  to  thee — this  little  sin 

Hcav'n  surely  will  forgive ! 
Though  we  have  already  extracted  rather  more  largely  than 
we  had  originally  intended,  we  must  make  room  for  a  few  se- 
lections from  the  lyrical  works  of  Oehlenschlager.  His  smaller 
pieces  seem  to  have  something  Goethian  in  their  form;  and 
Among  these,  we  would  particularly  mention  a  collection,  under 
the  head  of  *•  The  Gospel  of  the  Year  in  Nature  and  Man  ;'* 
which  fully  proves,  that  the  author  is  possessed  of  all  the  requi- 
sites for  a  distinguished  lyrical  poet. 

These  elegant  little  pieces,  twenty-five  in  number,  are  intended 
to  point  out  various  operations  and  phenomena  in  nature  as 
exemplifying  the  revelations  of  the  Gospel.  In  order  to  silence 
any  captious  caviller,  we  beg  to  observe  that  it  forms  at  present 
no  part  of  our  province  to  criticise  the  orthodoxy  or  the  sceptical 
turn  of  the  Danish  poet:  we  have  only  to  do  with  his  poetical 
creed  and  practice.  But  as  these  poems,  besides  their  other 
merit,  may  at  the  same  time  furnish  an  idea  of  the  philosophical 
^d  religions  opinions  of  the  Schelling  school,  to  which  the  poet 
seems  to  belong,  we  think  an  attempt  at  translating  tiiem  may 
Dot  prove  unacceptable. 
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The  Birth  of  Christ. 

Each  springy  when  mists  forsake  the  plain. 
Our  infant  Lord  it  bom  again. 
In  mead,  and  grove,  in  stream,  and  air, 
A  spirit  lives — the  Lord  is  there ! 
And,  hence,  is  Nature  mildly  blest. 
And  robes  in  Hope's  all  verdant  vest. 

The  Shepherds,  watching  thro'  the  night. 
Beneath  its  soft  and  starry  light. 
See  Angels  waving  to  the  ground, 
And  in  the  moonbeams  hovering  round ; — 
**  Now  IS  the  Saviour  bom !"  they  sing, 
**  Of  mild  Maria's  womb—the  Spring ! 

**  His  only  drink  is  purest  dew ; 

"  Tow'rd  Heav'n  he  turns  his  home  to  view  ; 

"  To  Heav'n  he  lifts  his  infant  hands, 

"  Tbo'  bound  to  Earth  by  rosy  bands! 

•'  The  grass  his  couch — his  voice  the  sigh 

"  Of  Zephyr — and  his  glance  the  sky. 

"  Shepherds!  to  Bethlehem  now  depart, 
"  And  move  the  cold,  unfeeling  heart ! 
•«  Bid  them  forth  to  the  field  and  find, 
**  This  child  on  softest  grass  reclin'd ; 
**  Whose  smile  and  voice  so  pure,  so  blest, 
*•  May  heav'nward  raise  the  earthly  breast  I" 

Then  soar  the  Angei-choir  in  air. 
The  Sepherds  to  Bethlehem  repair. 
And  tell  who  in  the  field  is  bora  ; 
But,  meeting  man's  neglect  and  scorn. 
Return  to  where  the  Angels  trod. 
The  Child  adore— and  trast  in  God ! 

And  stars  of  Heaven,  beamii^  bright, 
The  Monarchsof  the  East  invite. 
As  purelv  fall  the  gentle  beams. 
They  sink  to  earth  in  soften'd  gleams. 
And  praise  the  Saviour's  name,  whose  face 
Smiles  in  his  Mother's  fond  embrace! 

Then,  rismg  from  the  «oti,  unfold 
In  purple  flowers,  with  wiogs  of  gold ! 
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Sweet  Beings^  of  untaioted  birth ! 
Half  rising,  half  inclin'd  to  Earth, 
Whence  they  their  gilded  urns  prefer. 
With  frankincense  and  fragiant  myrrh. 


Maria. 

Mild  and  warm. 
Her  lovely  infant  on  her  arm, 
Naftore  Bweetly  smiles  apon 
Her  spotless,  fair,  and  youthful  son  : 
And  lays  him  on  her  ample  breast, 
There  ia  peace  secure  to  rest. 
HerToice,  the  warbler's  melody. 
Her  hands  the  lily's  whiteness  vie. 
Her  robe  is  bright  blue,  like  the  sky. 
Her  eye,  dark  blue  as  ocean,  beams, 
Tberem  a  trembling  tear-drop  gleams  I 
The  Sunlight's  streaming  flood  her  hair. 
Her  cheek,  Aurora's  bloom  doth  bear ! 
And  see— as  round  her,  eether  throws 
A  sihr'nr  yei\f  which  hg^tly  flews. 
She  hHls  her  iniknt  to  reiK>se1 

Tie  Sermon  of  tie  Momt. 

Let  these  majestic  diadems  of  darkly  waving  greea 
Allure  thee  from  the  deafening  souadn  of  life's  distracted  sceas ; 
The  artless  songbird's  strain,  so  sweet,  should  of  itself  have  power 
To  charm  thy  wayward  footstep  to  my  lofty  vaulted  bower. 

Here  vocal  is  the  spray. 

Brooks  murmur  on  their  way. 
Like  joyful  bees,  whose  lonely  hive  resounded  with  thek  lay* 

The  awe,  that  now  this  secret  scene  doth  safenlly  pervade. 
Whilst  thou  in  mute  des|K>ndeDcy  art  wand'ring  in  the  shade, 
Shoild  it  not  teach  thee  life  is  more  than  shadows  which  must  flee  ? 
Dost  thou  not  gather  confidence  firom  ev'ry  steadfast  tree  ? 

As  iK>w,  this  stately  wood 

A  hundred  years  hat^  stood. 
And  calmly  itiU  awaits  its  fall  m  shady  solitude. 

Here,  for  a  moment,  let  the  cares  of  life  be  cast  away, 

Not  for  the  morrow  anziouslv  distress  thyself  to-day ; 

This  vaulted  sphere,  tho'  amail  compar'd  with  heav'n's  unbounded 

Yet  with  iti  leaves  envelops  thee,  laclnding  time  and  spaea. 
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Theoy  in  the  shade  m  wide, 
My  trees  have  here  supplicMd, 
Sit  down — the  rose  and  violet  are  blooming  by  thy  side ! 

Seest  thou  not  yonder  Sparrow  flit,  in  joy  from  tree  to  tree  ? 
Now,  perch'd  upon  the  topmost  branch,  he  twitters  forth  his  glee. 
How  calm  he  feels!  his  little  breast  no  thoughts  of  care  appal, 
The  Lord  is  mindful  of  him — and  he  fears  not  lest  he  fall. 

But  feels  securely  blest, 

In  placid,  trustful  rest. 
Poor  bird !  altho'  of  neither  voice,  nor  beauty's  charm  possest: 

Yet  he  is  calm,  and  thou  art  aoxious,  prone  to  dark  despair, 
O  save  thyself,  free  soul !  and  scorn  th'  imprisonment  or  care. 
Behold,  where  thro'  the  trees  expands  the  gently  opening  glade, 
There  lilies,  grass,  and  violets  are  beauteously  array'd ; 

Albeit  they  do  not  sow, 

Nor  to  the  harvest  go, 
Their  Heav'nly  Father  clothes  them  thus  in  beauty's  brightest  glow. 

And  thou,  who  art  his  image,  shalt  thou  not  his  thought  employ? 
Be  silent^quickly  dry  the  tear,  and  change  thy  care  for  joy. 
Give  ear  unto  the  rippling  brook,  that  sweetly  rolls  along ; 
Give  ear  unto  the  gentle  birds,  that  trill  their  joyful  song: 

Skies  beam  in  fleecy  fold ; 

Flow'rs  wave  their  crests  of  gold — 
It  is  thy  Lord  who  calls  to  thee,— then  listen  and  behold  I 

O !  let  not  weak  despondency  unnerve  thy  spirit's  power. 
Behold  my  trees  above  the  hills,  how  loftily  they  tower! 
The  Miners  break  the  salt  away,  which  in  the  earth  they  find. 
That  vnth  its  taste  and  strength  it  may  give  joyaunce  to  mankind: 

Yet,  vain  this  earthly  dole, 

Compar'd  with  thine,  O  soul  1 
Which  lost,  all  else  is  lost  in  life, — for  what  avails  the  whole? 

Nor  let  the  misty  clouds  of  earth  obscure  thy  inward  light. 
At  Eve  the  veil  of  darkness  falls  that  stars  may  shine  more  bright; 
And  thus,  tho'  gloom  around  thee  spread,  no  cause  hast  thou  for  fear, 
But  raise  thy  soul,  and  let  it,  like  the  sun,  illume  its  sphere, 

On  high  that  it  may  shine 

With  brilliancy  divine, 
And  that  thy  brethren  may  no  more  in  dark,  cold  mists  repine. 

Let  not  the  simple  toys  of  life  bind  down  thy  soul  to  earth. 

And  fix  thy  wond'ring  gaze  on  nought  save  deeds  of  deathless  worth. 

Not  anguish,  pain  and  poverty  alone  thy  tears  should  call, 

But  o'er  the  sinless  bliss  of  life  the  tear  should  also  foil. 
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And  for  the  sighiDg  wind — 
For  germs  in  buds  con6n'd — 
For  Beauty's  smile,  and  for  the  past  by  mem*ry  brought  to  mind ! 

The  excellence  of  smaller  deeds  no  care  have  thou  to  raise. 
Nor  sound  the  trumpet  pompously  to  give  a  trifle  praise. 
0!  see  the  rain,  how  sweetly  cool  it  falls  in  genial  showers. 
And  with  its  vivifying  pearls  doth  animate  the  flowers; 

And  yet  the  gentle  rain 

Moves  silent  o*er  the  plain — 
To  praise  a  deed  of  small  desert  reveals  a  spirit  vain. 

Wouldst  thou  unite  thee  with  thy  Lord,  in  faith  no  more  to  swerve, 
Then  love  not  gold,  for  none  may  ever  God  and  Mammon  serve. 
Behold  yon  aged  man,  who  takes  his  melancholy  way, 
His  hands  supported  on  a  staff,  his  sole  remaining  stay; — 

The  noisy  crowd's  unrest 

Hath  wounded  deep  his  breast, 
He  now  within  the  forest  dwells,  where  none  may  him  molest. 

Thou,  who  art  young  and  valiant,  do  not  to  the  forest  fly, 
Bot  draw  thy  sword  in  Virtue's  cause,  and  all  her  foes  defy. 
Forgive  thy  neighbour,  if  to  thee  alone  he  have  done  wrong. 
But  be  the  terror  of  the  slave,  and  an  avenger  strong. 

When  clouds  of  darkness  lower, 

And  dies  the  with'ring  flower. 
Then  light'ning,  rain  and  thunder  come  with  purifying  power. 

0  lovely  soul !  let  nature's  breast  still  be  thy  fount  of  joys. 
And  close  thine  eye  for  ever  to  life's  perishable  toys : 
But,  beaming  with  devotion,  let  it  fix  its  fervent  gaze 
Enraptured  on  the  Sun  of  Love's  unalterable  rays. 

Thus  shall  thy  pow'r  extend. 

And  thou  earth's  fetters  rend. 
And  unto  heaven  s  vaulted  arch  with  soaring  flight  ascend. 

The  bright  reward,  awaiting  thee,  thy  fortitude  to  bless. 
Nor  tongue  of  man,  nor  nature's  voice  have  power  to  express. 
The  low,  soft  murmur  of  the  waves,  the  song*birds  gentle  strains, 
The  shepherd's  lay,  the  wind  that  Uiro'  the  forest  leaves  complains. 

All — all  are  but  a  tone 

Of  melody  unknown. 
By  cherubs  sung  for  ever  round  the  great  Creator's  throne  I 
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One  more  extract  must  close  our  seleotions  and  the  present 
Article.  It  is  in  a  tighter  yein  and  we  think  extremely  ha^  to 
blending  playfalness  with  sentiment 

TTie  Seasons. 

**  Thou  nerer  wiit  love  ?  thus  to  Phillis  I  said 

One  morniug  in  Spring,  as  I  sate  at  ker  side, 
When  the  sun  o'er  the  hedge  row  ascended,  and  shed 
A  tinge  that  with  pur^^e  the  dewy  leaves  dyed. 
•*  No  I  never ;"  she  answer'd,  "  for  love  is  too  vain, 

''  And  fades  like  the  dew«drop,  or  mcHn's  purple  beam, — 
"  But,  when  it  has  vani^'d,  the  thought  of  its  dream, 
"  Must  sadly  remain/' 

<«  Thou  never  wilt  love?"  thus  to  Phillis  I  said, 

One  noon-day  in  summer,  when  in  the  cool  bower 
We  calmly  reclin'd,  while  from  high  over  head 
The  fiery  globe  scorch'd  each  withering  flower. 
*'  Thou  never  wilt  love  ?  shall  Love  then  oppress, 

"  Like  the  sun,  thy  warm  heart  with  unquenchable  glowt* 
She  blush'd — and  then,  clasping  her  (air  hands  of  snow, 
She  smil'd— and  said  "  YesT 

*•  Thou  never  wilt  loveT  thus  to  Phillis,  I  said 

In  front  of  her  hut  on  a  gold  autumn  eve, 
•  When  the  red  sun  sank  down  to  his  billowy  bed 

And  smil'd  to  behold  the  fond  maid's  bosom  heave. 
"  The  stores,  that  from  Nature's  benevolence  flow, 

*'  Must  charm  thee,  and  yet  her  best  gifts  thou  caB*8t  sligbti 

"  How  many  now  taste  them  1  oh,  share  the  delight.*' 
Shefaulter'd"ahl  no." 

**  Thou  never  wiH  love  V  thus  to  Phillis  I  said. 
One  midnight  in  winter,  when  silent  and  lone 
We  sate  by  the  hearth,  while  the  moon  brightly  play'd 
On  the  casement,  and  fair  o'er  the  frost  flowers  shone. 
"  Thou  still  wilt  deny  me  the  rapture,  so  blest, 

**  Of  roaming  with  the^  thro*  life's  varying  way, 
"  Till  our  locks  in  the  winter  of  age  have  grown  grey  f— 
She  sank  on  my  breast! 
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Art.  yl.^Recherches  Chimipt^  e#  Pkyriolopqutt  dtstit^  i 
expliauer  non  ieuUment  ia  structure  et  le  £xehp€ment  d9  la 
feuille,  du  tr&nCy  ainsi  que  des  organs  qui  n*en  nmt  qu*une  trans^ 
formation,  mais  encore  la  structure  et  le  developement  des 
tissus  animaux;  par  M.  Raspail.  Memoires  de  la  .Soci£t4 
d'  Histoire  Natuielle  de  Paris.  Tome  8.  I'*'  Livraison. 

11 APPILY  for  Science,  the  period  of  explaiDing  the  pfaeno- 
^^  meoa  of  Nature  by  iDgenious  hypotheses  has  passed  away, 
and  yielded  to  the  patient  industry  of  experiment,  and  the 
inductive  method  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Novum  Orga- 
num.  The  essay  before  us  b  constructed  upon  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  that  work;  and  is  the  first  of  a  series 
intended  to  develope  the  laws  which  regulate  the  formation  of 
organic  structures,  both  in  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  king- 
doms. Its  author,  M.  Raspail,  is  well  known  as  a  physiolo- 
gist, and  has  particularly  distin^ished  himself  by  his  essay 
•wi  the  Formation  of  the  Cellular  Tissue/  published  in  the 
*  Aonales  des  Sciences  Naturelles,'  in  December,  1825. 

Before  venturing  an  opinion  on  the  formation  of  organic 
tissoes,  M.  Raspau  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  modifica- 
tions which  time,  aided  by  caloric  or  the  matter  of  heat,  by 
acids,  alkalies  and  water,  are  capable  of  effecting,  not  only 
tipoQ  entire  fecnla,  and  conseauently  upon  the  other  vegetable 
tissues,  but  also  upon  the  soluble  part  of  fecula.  This  inv^ti- 
gation  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  essay ;  and  although  it 
may  appear,  at  first  sight,  a  matter  of  minor  consideration, 
yet  if,  as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  it  lead  to  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  organic  structiwes,  whether 
vegetable  or  animal,  are  developed,  it  is  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  regarded  as  highly  important  by  all  who  feel  anxious  for 
the  attainment  of  truth  in  the  explanation  of  natural  phenomena. 

The  first  division  of  the  subject  is  confined  to  the  inquiry 
into  the  *  action  of  time,  aided  by  that  of  boiling  water/  on 
organic  tissues.  A  small  portion  of  fecula  was  put  into  a  large 
quantity  of  boitina  water  contained  in  a  tubulated -retort,  to 
which  a  large  receiver  was  joined,  and  the  boiling  continued  for 
twenty-two  days  and  nights.  Although  the  fluid  which  passed 
over  and  was  condensed  in  the  receiver,  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  at  different  times  during  the  experiment,  was  found  to 
contain  organic  shreds,  yet  it  neither  reddened  the  tincture 
of  litmus,  nor  produced  a  blue  colour  with  Iodine.  In  that  con- 
tained in  the  retort  die  following  changes  were  observed :  after 
twelve  hours  boiling  the  integuments  of  the  fecola,  which  had 
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been  gradually  dilating,  were  extended  to  twenty  times  tbeir 
(Higinal  bulk,  and  their  surface  presented,  under  the  mi- 
croBcope,  a  granular  structuie,  or  miniature  representation  of 
the  genera]  vegetable  epidermis:  but  it  was  not  until  after 
eighteen  hours'  boiling  that  these  granulations  were  perceived 
to  be  unequivocal  and  decided. 

*  They  appeared/  says  M.  Raspall,  '  to  be  developed  out  of  the 
tissue  itselfy  so  that  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  merely  the  glo- 
bules composing  the  tissue,  which  although  they  are  at  first  so  minute 
as  to  be  invisible,  become  visible  through  the  extension  of  the  elements 
of  the  tissue  by  heat' — p.  20. 

After  thirty-four  hours'  ebullition  some  of  these  granules 
were  detached  from  the  others,  and,  by  the  shreds  of  membrane 
adhering  to  them,  demonstrated  the  nature  of  their  attachment  in 
the  tissue.  This  became  more  apparent  at  the  end  of  forty-nme 
hours,  when  the  fluid  was  filled  witn  globular,  detached  granules, 
varying  in  size  from  i,  to  i  of  a  millimetre.*  These  gra- 
nules underwent  no  other  change,  except  increase  of  magnitude, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  experiment.  They  refracted  the 
light  in  the  same  manner  as  the  smallest  grains  of  fecula;  when 
the  boiling  was  finished ;  and  the  fluid  solution  in  the  retort  was 
coloured  by  Iodine  in  the  same  manner  as  during  the  first  days 
of  the  experiment :  it  was  coagulated  by  alcohol  as  com- 
pletely as  fecula  which  is  boiled  only  for  a  few  minutes,  so  that 
notwithstanding  the  extent  of  the  cnange  which  had  been  pro- 
duced to  the  eye  of  the  physiologist,  the  chemical  properties  of 
the  fecula  remained  unaltered.  It  differed,  however,  from 
common  solution  of  starch,  by  not  precipitating  any  of  the 
granules  until  after  fifteen  or  twenty  days  ;  and  by  not  forming 
a  jelly  even  when  sufficiently  concentrated. 

The  next  set  of  experiments  were  intended  to  ascertain  the 
action  of  time  upon  the  teguments  of  fecula  mixed  in  a  large 

auantity  of  water,  and  exposed  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
le  atmosphere.  Two  flasks  filled  with  a  solution  of  fecula,  the  one 
corked  and  the  other  merely  covered  with  a  scroll  of  paper, 
were  left  undisturbed  for  six  months.  In  both,  the  teguments 
were  precipitated  on  the  third  day,  leaving  the  su|>ematant 
fluid  perfectly  limpid :  on  the  fourth  day,  air  bubbles  rose  from 
the  precipitate;  while,  the  solution,  tested  daily  with  Iodine, 
presented  less  and  less  the  characteristic  tints  exhibited  by  pure 
starch,  until  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  ceased  to  be  aflfected  by 
the  test,  and  resembled  exactly  the  gum  which,  in  an  analogous 

•  The  MiUimetre  it  *08937  of  an  BngUah  indi. 
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experiment^  M.  Th.  de  Saussure  detected  in  fecula.  At  the 
termioation  of  this  experiment,  the  teguments  in  both  flasks 
were  found  to  be  in  the  same  eranular  state  as  those  of  the, 
fecula  which  had  been  boiled  for  eighty-four  hours,  in  the 
former  experiment.  Iodine  coloured  them  purplish,  which  was 
merely  deepened  by  sulphuric  acid. 

j^j:  On  repeating  these  experiments,  the  periods  at 

which  the  different  results  were  effected  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year :  but  in  all,  the 
granules  which  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  tegu- 
ments augmented  daily,  and,  as  it  were,  vegetated 
in  the  water,  in  the  manner  represented  in  the 
marginal  cut,  which  we  have  copied  from  M.  Ras- 
pail's  plate. 

oJh^  1^6  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  upon  the  tegn- 

^^  ments  of  the  fecula  next  occupied  the  attention  of 
oar  author.  The  fecula  coloured  the  nitric  acid  green ;  which 
tint,  with  the  extrication  of  nitrous  acid  fumes,  continued  for 
many  weeks ;  but  at  the  end  of  six  months  the  fluid  was  perfectly 
colourless,  and  the  teguments  had  wholly  disappeared  in  the  acid. 
Tbe  hydrochloric  acid  became  at  first  yellow,  and  passed  after- 
wards gradually  into  black ;  which  was  found  under  the  micro- 
scope to  depend  on  myriads  of  black  granules  suspended  in  the 
fluid ;  but  which  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  pure  water  were 
deposited,  leaving  the  supernatant  liauid  colourless  and  limpid. 
Thb  precipitate  bein^  thrown  on  tne  filter,  and  washed  with 
several  waters,  and  dned,  left  a  beautiful  black  powder,  which 
was  insoluble  in  boiling  water.  This  was  the  tegument  carbonized. 
Iq  repeating  these  experiments  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could 
see  under  the  microscope  the  changes  which  were  goin^  on  in 
the  acid  mixture,  M..  Raspail  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion : 

*  That  the  hydrochloric  acid,  by  abstracting  water  from  the  tissue, 
dirided  it  at  first  into  appreciable  globules,  which  are  again  subdivided 
into  smaller  globules  still  more  deprived  of  water,  and  consequently 
became  blackish.'— p.  29, 

To  ascertain  the  action  of  the  alkalies  our  author  employed 
the  same  microscopic  apparatus,  with  which  he  had  ascertained 
the  operation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
1826,  he  placed  in  this  apparatus  some  grains  of  fecula,  upon 
which  he  poured  oxyd  of  Sodium,  and  instantly  closed  the  appara- 
tus in  sncn  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  smallest  bubble  of  air :  im- 
mediately some  of  the  grains  of  the  fecula  were  perceived  to  have 
emptied  themselves,  whilst  others  were  only  burst,  and  the  soluble 
substance  acquired  the  form  of  a  gelatinized  and  granulated 
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paste.  A  bubble  of  air  disengaged  itself  and  remained  Btatioo- 
ary ;  and  the  teguments  with  the  coagulated  substance  assumed 
a  yellow  colour,  which  after  four  months  was  much  deepened. 
The  alkali,  therefore,  although  it  granulated  the^tegunients  vet 
did  not  carbonize  them  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  had  done.  The 
result  of  these  experiments  led  M.  Raspail  to  form  the  theory, 
that  whatever  deprives  an  organic  substance  of  its  water  of  orga- 
nization, and  renders  it  solid,  tends  to  its  carbonization,  which  is 
complete  at  the  maximum  of  its  soUdity :  but  whea  an  alkali  is 
employed,  and  it  softens  the  substance,  the  alkali  attracts  the 
carbon  of  the  organic  body,  and  becomes  a  carbonate  mord  or 
less  saturated  :  and  this  he  verified  by  a  direct  experiment  on  a 
larger  scale.  The  complete  saturation  of  the  alkali  with  Car- 
bonic acid  was  beautifully  demonstrated  by  the  smallest  drop  of 
the  aqueous  solution  of  Iodine  added  to  the  alkaline-fecoieQt 
solution  suddenly  producing  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour, 

*  The  instantaneous  colouring  of  the  fecula  of  the  flask- by  Iodine,* 
lays  our  author,  *  evidently  proved  to  me  that  the  Soda  had  become  a 
carbonate  more  or  less  saturated ;  for  if  you  mix  fecula  with  an  alkaline 
oxyd,  Iodine  produces  no  colour  in  it;  if  you  mix  it  with  a  subcar- 
bonate,  the  same  thing  occurs ;  but  if  you  mix  it  with  a  neutral  car- 
bonate, a  drop  of  Iodine  instantly  colours  the  portions  which  it  touches ; 
as  happened  in  this  instance.  The  oxyd  of  Sodium,  therefore*  was 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  at  the  expence  of  the  fecula.* — p,  32. 

He  concludes  also  that  the  fixed  alkalies  exert  a  double 
action  on  organic  tissues : 

*  They  abstract  the  water  from  substances  which  possess  a  larger 
proportion  of  water  than  of  carbon ;  they  procure  carbonic  acid  from 
tissues  which  contain  more  carbon  than  water.' — p.  34. 

Having  so  far  satisfied  himself  regarding  the  teguments, 
M.  Raspail  proceeded  to  examine  the  action  of  time  upon  the 
soluble  substance  of  Fecula  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  in  an  ex- 
cess of  water ;  and  he  found  that,  if  the  experiment  were  made  in 
spring,  the  soluble  substance  of  the  Fecula,  at  the  end  of  a  month, 
would  be  coloured  by  Iodine.  He  also  ascertained  that,  when 
the  teguments  form  a  precipitate  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
some  remarkable  phenomena  occur  which  we  shall  briefly  notice. 
Thus  when  two  Hasks,  filled  with  fecula  largely  diluted  with 
water,  one  corked  and  the  other  covered  merely  with  a  comet  of 
paper,  were  examined  after  having  stood  for  five  montlos,  that 
which  was  corked  exhaled  no  odour,  whilst  from  the  other  aa 
acid,  caseous  odour  arose,  and  the  fluid  reddened  Litmus.  To 
ascertain  the  cause  of  this  he  made  the  following  experiment: 

*  On  the  5th  of  March,  1826,  I  boiled/  says  M.  Raspail,  '  nine 
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gftSos  of  fecida  m  a  sioderate  qiiandty  of  water.  I  put  the  sokitkni 
io  a  bottle  sixteea  oentiemes  in  diameter,  and  twenty  in  height,  and 
filled  it  with  water  to  the  neck.  Infasoriaof  the  species,  Paraftutcium 
AuttlUiy  Mul).,  appeared  in  the  liquid,  a»  well  as  albumenous  flocculi. 
On  the  2nd  of  April,  the  soluble  substance  was  not  coloured  by  Iodine, 
even  when  aided  by  acids.  On  the  6th  of  April  the  teguments,  with- 
out having  undergone  any  change  in  form,  were  only  cok)ured  violet; 
the  soluble  substance  exhaled  a  cheesy  odour,  and  was  not  coagulated 
by  alcohol.  Notwithstanding  that  the  presence  of  multitudes  of  infusoria 
in  the  liquid  might  be  regarded  as  the  sole  cause  of  the  change  of  Uie 
feculent  substance  into  caseous  acid,  I  discontinued  my  observatioos 
after  having  noticed,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  that  Iodine  no  longer 
coloured  the  teguments,  even  when  aided  by  Hydrochloric  acid,  al- 
though they  preserved  their  primitive  form/ — p,  39. 

Oa  repeating  these  experiments  in  summer,  the  caseous  odour 
was  sometimes  faintly  evident  on  the  first  day ;  the  fluid  reddened 
Litmus,  and  the  teguments,  coloured  bright  violet  by  Iodine,  be- 
came blue  by  the  addition  of  a  concentrated  acid.  Ammonia  was 
then  formed  in  the  substance,  which  might  be  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  the  azotic  particles  which  may  be  communicated  to 
the  fluid  from  the  air  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  In  reply  to 
this  suggestion,  M.  Raspail  made  an  ex[>eriment  with  the  sub- 
stance which  had  been  boiled  for  eighty-four  hours,  and  which 
he  put  into  a  flask  half  full  of  air,  and  stopped  with  a  ground 
stopper.  Granulations  began  to  form  three  days  after  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  experiment,  and  bubbles  of  air  began  to  rise 
from  the  surface  of  the  precipitate,  formed  by  these,  as  soon  as 
they  formed  a  layer  distinct  from  the  liquid  which  contained 
them. 

'  I  opened  the  flask,'  says  M.  Raspail,  (fifty*six  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  experiment,)  '  the  stopper  was  forced  out  with  a 
strong  explosion.  Litmus  paper,  suspended  in  the  neck  of  the  flask» 
was  sensibly  reddened  ;  and  a  lighted  taper  introduced  into  the  neck 
produced  a  violent  detonation,  accompanied  with  a  vivid  flam^.  The 
taper  remained  burning  in  the  flask  for  a  considerable  time  ;  but  some 
instants  after  this  experiment,  having  introduced  another  into  it,  it  was 
extinguished.  Litmus  paper,  plunged  into  the  bottom  of  the  fluid, 
was  reddened  upon  its  edges ;  but  on  being  again  exposed  to  the  air, 
its  bine  colour  was  restored.  The  odonr  of  the  Tessel  was  sourish, 
and  resembled  that  of  cheese  which  is  turning  sour.  Having  »e* 
•topped  the  flask,  I  exposed  it  as  before  to  a  difiused  light. 

'  Tys  essay  established  the  fact,  that  the  atmospherical  air  had 
been  dispiaced  by  Garbonks  acid  and  pure  Hydrogen,  and  that  the  flukl 
contained  a  salt  with  a  basis  of  Ammonia,  and  a  volatile  acid. 

*  On  the  10th  of  June  I  opened  the  flask,  and  the  sto|^r  waf 
forced  out  with  the  same  violence  as  at  first.     Bubbles  of  air  had  con- 
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tinned  till  this  time  to  be  extricated  from  the  layer  of  teguments.  The 
toIuUe  substance  of  the  fecula  no  longer  was  coloured  by  Iodine ; 
granulations  were  developed  in  the  granular  membranes,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  which  Iodine  coloured  blue.  The  granules  which 
formed  upon  these  membranes  were  about  ^  of  millimetre  in  diameter. 
<  On  the  9th  of  July  the  flask  was  opened  with  less  of  an  explo- 
sion. The  fluid  reddened  Litmus  at  the  surface ;  and  it  emitted  a 
foetid  odour  of  old  cheese,  which  filled  the  place  where  the  experiment 
was  made.  The  fluid  precipitated  Nitrate  of  silver  white,  which  be- 
came manifestly  reddish  by  the  contact  of  the  air.  This  fluid  con- 
tained an  incalculable  quantity  of  globules  suspended  in  it,  which  had 
been  detached  from  the  precipitate  by  the  fermentation. 

*  When  properly  evaporated,  this  substance,  instead  of  displaying 
the  usual  characteristics  of  gum,  presented  itself  under  the  aspect  of  a 
yellowish,  soft,  shining,  granular  substance,  resembling  the  rancid  fat, 
which  is  procured  by  evaporation,  or  rather  the  moist  and  granular 
crust  of  certain  cheeses :  it  left  a  hot  sensation  upon  the  tongue,  re- 
sembling that  excited  by  meat  roasted  to  a  coal.  Both  Alcohol  and 
water  re-dissolved  it ;  but  when  I  diluted  it  in  water,  it  ceased  to 
redden  Litmus  paper ;  on  the  contrary  it  restored  the  blue  colour  of 
the  paper  reddened  by  acids. 

*  On  the  10th  of  Februarv,  1827,  it  preserved  its  faetid  odour  and 
all  its  properties,  although  during  the  whole  of  this  time  it  had  re- 
mained exposed  to  the  free  air/ — pp.  40,  41,  42. 

The  striking  circumstance  in  the  foregoing  experiment  is  the 
change  of  a  substance  which  is  the  least  azotized  known,  after 
ebullition,  and  a  simple  exposure  to  atmospherical  air,  into  an 
azotized  substance,  such  as}  caseic  acid,  and  even  partly  to 
Ammonia. 

'  Whence,'  demands  our  author,  *  comes  this  Azote,  if  it  be  not  the 
Azote  of  the  air,  absorbed  by  the  liquid,  and  united  with  the  Hydrogen 
of  the  gas  extricated  by  the  fermentation,  and  forming  with  it  the  base 
of  an  animal  substance  V 

M.  Raspail  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  actually  the  case;  but 
the  reasons  which  he  assigns  in  support  of  his  opinion  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  convincing,  and  too  hypothetical.  His  physiological 
reasoning,  on  the  changes  affected  in  the  teguments,  is  more 
satisfactory.  He  considers  that  the  granulations  which  form  on 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  teguments,  already  exist  as  particles 
in  the  structure  of  the  teguments,  so  minute  as  to  be  invisible, 
and  that  they  are  rendered  visible  only  by  enlarging.  ThequestioD 
thence  arises,  is  this  enlargement  the  eflfect  of  the  disengaffe- 
ment  of  gas  in  the  substance  of  the  tegument,  and  would  we 
dilatation  of  gas  produce  the  round  form  of  the  granulations  ? 
Our  audior  combats  this  opinion,  and  concludes,  chat  these 
granulations  are  not  filled  with  gas ;  and  it  is  equally  evident 
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diat  tbey  are  not  void,  since  their  elastic  coats  iremain  distended 
under  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

'  But  as  they  reflect/  continues  be^  *  the  light  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  grains  of  fecula,  it  appears  probahle  that  they  are  infiitratedy 
during  their  development,  with  the  same  substance  which  fills  the 
grains  of  fecula,  and  that  their  coats  are  also  the  result  of  the  nourish- 
ment of  this  substance*  so  that  their  development  is  a  true  commence- 
ment of  vegetation.  This  vegetation  is  of  short  continuance  in  the 
agents,  which  tend  to  disorganize  the  two  substances,  and  to  divide 
them  to  infinity,  such  as  the  concentrated  acids  and  the  alkalies :  it 
continues  some  time  under  the  influence  of  a  high  temperature,  but  it 
is  constant  in  water  exposed  at  an  ordinary  temperature.' — p.  47. 

CoDceiving  that  he  has  made  out  his  case  with  respect  to 
vegetables,  M.  Kaspail  proceeds  to  the  application  of  hi$  obter" 
rations  to  the  structure  of  animal  tissues.  '  He  regards  the  opi- 
nions of  Bauer,  Sir  £.  Home,  Prevot  aud  Dumas,  H.  Mime 
Edwards,  and  other  modem  physiologists,  that  animal  tissues 
are  composed  of  identical  fibres,  both  as  regards  their  form,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  globules  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
that  in  all  animals  these  are  ,1,  of  a  millimetre  in  diameter ;  or 
that  the  molecules  of  animal  matters,  solid  and  organized,  have 
always  one  constant  and  determinate  primitive  form,  as  founded 
on  an  illusion  in  their  microscopical  observations.  He  thinks 
that  he  has  assured  himself  of  this  fact,  by  studying  the  human 
epidermb,  the  coats  of  the  cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  beef,  the 
membranes  which  sheath  the  muscular  bundles,  the  cylinders 
which  FoDtana  has  described  in  muscles,  &c. ;  and  that  he  has 
ascertained  that  the  sides  of  animal  membranes  are  exactly  the 
same  as  those  of  vegetable  membranes  as  far  as  regards  the 
structure  of  their  substance.    But  he  shall  speak  for  himself: 

*  1st.  Far  from  the  globules  which  authors  have  regarded  as  com- 
posing the  elementarv  fibres,  being  always  of  the  diameter  of  ,1^  of  a 
millimetre,  nothing  is  more  easy  to  prove  than  that  these  globules  in 
general  vary  infinitely  from  jg^,  Ji,  and  ^.  Authors,  in  oider  to  de* 
termine  the  real  diameter,  are  forced  to  place  the  granulated  mem- 
brane so  as  to  be  observed  by  the  right  eye,  whilst  they  examine  with 
the  left  a  scale  divided  into  millimetres  which  they  hold,  placed  with- 
out the  microscope  on  a  level  with  the  object.  By  this  process  they 
obtain  only  approximations,  and  not  rigorous  mathematical  measure- 
ments, not  only  from  Uie  continual  movements  of  the  head,  and  the 
errors  which  may  arise  by  carrying  the  eye  to  the  distant  and  exterk>r 
scale ;  but  besides  the  globules  which  are  observed  placed  at  the  sides 
of  one  another  on  a  membrane  already  opaque,  it  is  impossiUe  that  their 
shadows  will  not  make  them  appear  of  equal  diameter,  or  nearly  so. 
But  when  they  are  carefully  isolated  in  tearing  the  tissue,  the  diameter 
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of  these  globuleg  vtries  like  those  of  all  organized  globules,  and  thai 
infinitely  within  certain  limits. 

<  2od.  Although  it  may  be  admitted,  from  analogy,  that  the  animal 
membranes  are  tissues  of  globules,  not  elementary  and  of  the  same 
diameter  as  we  have  already  stated,  but  globules  composed  of  other 
globules,  and  so  to  infinity,  yet  nothing  is  more  frequently  met  with 
than  smooth  animal  tissues,  membranous  and  not  granular  {epidermis, 
the  membranes  which  envelop  the  muscular ^bres,  the  sides  of  the  cells 
forming  feet  ^  &c.) ;  and,  in  admitting  for  an  instant  the  principle  esta- 
blished by  the  abovementioned  authors,  the  exceptions  would  surpass 
their  rule  in  an  incalculable  manner.  V'^hat  appears  even  at  first  sight 
contrary  to  their  peculiar  opinion,  is  the  representation  in  their  figures 
of  interstices  between  what  they  name  the  elementary  fibres :  as  these 
interstices,  evident  portions  of  membranes  are  not  granulated,  and 
consequently  the  granules  of  which  analogy  shews  us  the  tissues  are 
not  equal  in  diameter  to  the  granules  of  what  they  term  elementary 
fibres,  granules  which  are  visible  to  our  means  of  observation.  The 
globules  of  the  fibres,  termed  elementary,  do  not  form  a  tissue  by  the 
adhesion  of  their  sides ;  they  do  not  form  longitudinal  ^bres ;  by  the 
least  movement  they  may  be  ;ieparated  from  one  another,  and  their  re- 
lations and  disposition  modified. 

^  «  But  one  cannot  separate  them  with  the  same 

facility  from  the  ungranulated  membrane  which 
covers  them  :  to  this  membrane  they  adhere,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  gre^i  globules  (fig.  2.)  adhere 
to  the  sides  of  the  cells  which  eontara  them.  Both 
are  generated  on  the  sides  of  a  cell ;  they  adhere  to 
these  sides  by  a  kind  of  Ai^m,  and  theiy  are  destined 
to  grow  for  the  formation  of  cellular  tissue  in  a  cell 
which  is  continually  increasing.  The  elementary 
globules  of  the  authors  of  animal  phtsioiogy  are 
merely  imperfSect  cells,  unequal,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  other  cells,  sides 
which  are  not  visibly  tissues  of  globules.' — pp.  48,  49,  50. 

Our  author  adds,  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
all  the  sides  of  animal  membranes  are  composed  of  granules,  the 
membranes  must  be  submitted  to  those  agents  which  enlarge 
and  render  visible  snob  globules,  as,  from  their  minuteness,  are 
invifiibie  in  the  smooth  teguments  of  fecula. 

M.  Raspail  conceives  that  the  property  which  fecula  pos- 
sesses of  striking  a  blue  colour,  with  iodine,  is  due  to  a  sabscance 
distinct  from  its  tissue;  and  he  contends  that  the  fact  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  teguments  losing  this  property,  whilst  they 
retain  their  form  ;  and  by  the  gummy  substance,  when  treated 
with  Ammonia  during  boiling,  losing  the  characteristics  of  a 
gummy  solution,  and  yet  retaining  the  faculty  of  striking  a  blue 
colour  wuth  Iodine.  He  is  convinced  that  this  colouring  prin- 
ciple is    volatile;  that  it  is   decomposed  by  dissication  at  a 
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oertaio  temperature^  and  by  fennentatioi^  whilst  proloi^ad  Ixnt 
ifig  in  water  does  not  appear  to  alter  it.  He  enquires  whether 
it  might  not  be  separated  by  treating  the  boiling  fecola  with 
ammonia,  decanting  the  fluid. after  the  precipitation^  and  evar 
pocating? 

The  second  section  of  M.  Ra{f)air8  Essay  commences  with 
an  enquiry  into  the  adiion  of  Time  on  the  soluble  smbitanee  q^ 
the  Fecula  isolated  from  its  teguments.  To  determine  this  point 
he  decanted  the  soluble  substance  of  a  former  experiment  from 
the  precipitate  of  teguments,  and  put  it  into  a  glass  vessel,  which 
he  covered  with  a  j^ate  of  glass,  and  exposed  for  two  months 
in  an  obscure  place  to  an  elevated  temperature.  'No  gas  was 
disengaged,  and  not  the  smallest  trace  of  cheesy  odour  per* 
eelved.  He  ascertained  by  this  experiment  also,  that  the  fer* 
mentation  of  Fecula,  in  any  state  of  dilution,  is  due  solely  to  the 
presence  of  the  teguments,  which,  in  Fecula,  act  the  same  part  as 
gluten  in  other  gummy  or  saccharine  substances ;  an  analwy; 
which  might  be  expected  after  the  fact  was  established,  *  that 
gluten  is  a  true  tissue.' 

Finding  that  no  fermentation  took  place  in  the  soluble  matter 
of  Fecula  diluted  with  water,  it  became  an  kiteresting  object  of 
enquiry  to  ascertain  what  change,  if  any,  is  produced  on  this 
substance.  M.  Raspail  found  that  it  first  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  a  ropy  mucilage,  which  was  gradually  replaced  by  a 
white  matter,  of  a  grumous  form,  that  fell  to  the  bottotn  of  the 
vessel ;  and  which,  under  the  microscope,  appeared  to  resemble 
cellular  tissue,  composed  of  cells  inclosing  other  smaller  cells. 
When  alcohol  was  poured  upon  this  grumous  matter,  it  instan- 
taneously assumed  the  most  picturesque  appearance  of  the  ordi- 
nary cellular  tissue  of  plants. 

*  This  last  experiment,'  says  our  author,  '  rendered  evident  to  mq 
the  march  of  the  phenomena  from  the  instant  in  which  I  had  deposited 
the  soluble  substance  of  Fecula,  to  the  moment  in  which  I  obsenred 
tliis  perfectly  organized  tissue.' — ^p.  54. 

In  the  first  or  gummy  state,  then,  the  Fecula  is  an  organized 
lisBoe,  which  gradually  advancing  in  organization,  contains  be- 
tween each  of  its  organic  molecules  a  great  number  of  molecules 
of  water  ;  by  the  taking  up  of  which,  by  the  alcohol,  the  organic 
molecules  approach  nearer  to  one  another,  and  form  the  coagti- 
lam.  The  next  stage  is  that  in  which  this  substance  becomes 
thready  like  gluten,  and  susceptible  of  being  kneaded;  and, 
finally,  by  a  succession  of  steps  it  arrives  at  that  state  of  rigidity 
which  gives  it  the  characters  of  wood. 

M.  Raspail  next  attempts  the  explanation  of  the  azotized 
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deeofi^^fmiioiu  ofglutenout  tub$tanee$  ;  and  he  regarda  this  to  be 
necessary  before  endeavouring  to  explain  physiologicallj  the 
different  facts  Vhich  he  had  ascertained.  It  was  evident  that 
Xiam,  at  a  certain  epod,  may  become  Albumen.  '  But  it  may 
be  asked,  whether  this  Albumen  is  azotized,  and  thus  traittr 
formed  into  a  vegeto-animal  substance  V  It  is  unnecessary  to 
go  into  the  detail  of  the  numerous  experiments  of  our  ingenioos 
author  to  obtain  an  answer  to  this  query :  it  is  sufficient  to 
mention  that  they  brought  him  to  this  conclusion,  '  that  Gluten 
Aimishes  azotized  products  only  by  the  agency  of  the  azote  of 
the  air.'  He  contends,  that  if  the  decomposition  of  Gluten  does 
not  depend  on  atmospherical  air  imprisoned  in  the  cells  of  that 
substance,  but  on  the  disaggregation  of  the  elements  of  a  qua- 
ternary organization,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why  this  decom- 
position is  never  complete  in  Gluten,  under  circumstances  far 
vourable  for  the  process,  if  it  be  deprived  of  the  contact  of  air. 
Gluten,  thus  situated,  is  decomposed  in  successive  parcels,  and 
even  after  seven  months,  some  portions  of  a  mass  experimented 
upon  by  M.  Raspail  remained  unaltered. 

*  How/  he  demands,  *  can  the  stationary  state  of  this  reudve  be 
explained,  if  the  azotized  products  depend  on  the  disaggregation  of  the 
constituent  principles  of  its  tissue  ?  Why  are  these  principTes  disaggre- 
gated in  certain  parcels  and  not  in  others  ?  It  will  be  said  that  the  par- 
cels 6r8t  decomposed  are  those  which  were  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  fluid,  and  tne  unaltered  parcels  were  those  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass/ 

There  appears  at  first  sight  considerable  force  in  this  objec- 
tion, which,  however,  our  author  overcomes  by  the  following 
reasoning.  In  the  first  place  the  decomposition  is  not  confined 
to  the  surface,  nor  does  the  centre  remain  untouched ;  and  in 
the  second,  the  Gluten  after  being  kneaded,  which  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  experiment,  is  equally  impregnated 
throughout  with  water,  and  consequendy  the  interior  of  the  mass 
is  under  circumstances  as  favourable  as  those  of  the  exterior,  if 
the  decomposition  depended  simply  upon  the  disaggregation  of 
the  elements  of  the  gluten.  He  conceives  that  the  air  is  enve- 
loped in  artificial  cells  formed  by  the  kneading  of  the  Gluten ; 
and  that  the  elements  of  this  air  combine  with  the  layer  of  the 
sides  of  the  cell  which  encloses  it;  a  combination  which  com- 
mences the  moment  these  two  kinds  of  matter  come  into  con- 
tact, and  will  continue  as  long  as  new  layers  of  air  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  sides  of  the  tissue ;  but  as  soon  as  all  the  air  shall 
be  absorbed  and  combined,  the  portions  of  tissue  unacted  upon 
will  remain  stationary  until  the  water  which  it  contains  be  per- 
mitted to  absorb  a  new  portion  of  atmospherical  air ;  and  if  this 
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be  prerentedy  those  parcels  of  Gluten  will  remaki  under  the  form 
of  residue.  This  reasoniDg  is  supported  by  the  analysis  of  the 
gas  extricated  from  the  Gluten  when  first  it  is  exposed  in  the 
water:  for,  as  M.  Proust  has  ascertained,  it  consists  of  Carbonic 
add  and  pure  Hydrogen ;  and  consequently  M.  Raspail  is 
authorized  to  conclude  that  *  the  Oxygen  and  the  Azote  of  the 
atmospherical  air  are  combined,  each  separately,  with  the  glu- 
tenous  substance:"  abo  to  regard  as  established  the  opinion 
which  he  had  announced  in  a  previous  Memoir,  that — 

*  Gluten  is  not  itself  an  azotized  substance,  but  only  a  tissue  capa- 
ble of  imprisoning  air  by  the  elasticity  and  glutinosity  of  the  edges  of 
its  interstices,  and  which,  by  forcing  the  compressed  air  to  act  power- 
fully upon  the  sides  of  its  cells,  produces  aJl  the  azotized  products 
which  characterize  its  decomposition/ — p,  74. 

He  concludes  that  as  all  vegetable  bodies  are  elastic  and 
glutenous  before  they  become  liqueous,  and  can  imprison  air 
more  easily  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  state,  it  b  probable 
that  they  would  all,  in  the  former  state,  yield  the  products  of 
Glaten  without  being  quaternary  combinations  of  Oxygen,Hydro- 
gen.  Carbon  and  Azote.  This  reasoning  M.  Raspail  extends  to 
animal  tissue  as  well  as  vegetable,  and  endeavours  to  establish 
it  as  an  axiom, '  that  tissues  are  never  quaternary  compounds  of 
Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Carbon  and  Azote,  although  they  may  by 
their  decomposition  furnish  all  the  azotized  products  of  the  sub- 
stances commonly  called  animal/ — p.  80. 

Reflecting  on  the  successive  stages  through  which  all  gummy 
substances  pass  when  under  the  influence  of  the  causes  that 
govern  vegetation,  our  author  was  next  Induced  to  study  the 
white  of  the  egg  and  the  structiu^  of  the  yolk.  Under  the 
microscope  he  ascertained  that  the  albumen  of  the  egg  is  a  lax, 
little  consistent,  cellular  tissue,  analogous  to  the  celiular  tissue 
of  solutions  of  Gum ;  that  it  is  composed  of  large  ceUs,  to  the 
sides  of  which  smaller  adhere,  and  so  on ;  and  that  the  structure 
of  the  yolk  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Albumen,  with  this  sole  dif- 
ference, that  the  cells  which  are  colourless  in  the  Albumen  are 
yellow  in  the  yolk.*  Alcohol,  by  abstracting  the  molecules  of 
water,  renders  this  structure  evident.  When  the  oil  is  expressed 
the  small  cells  pass  out  of  the  press  with  the  oil,  and  are  depo- 
sited in  the  form  of  Siearine,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  tegu- 
ments of  Fecula,  when  deposited,  furnish  Amidine.  It  is  known 
that  the  soluble  matter  of  the  Albumen  does  not  coagulate  when 

^  A  circumstance  depending  on  an  oU  with  which  the  cells  of  the  yolk  art  filled, 
and  which  may  be  pressed  out  from  the  containing  tissue. 
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it  is  evaporated  in  vacuo;  or  is  8|x>iitaDeoosIy  evapcnrated :  but 
wlien  it  is  evaporated  with  the  heat  of  a  sand  bath,  at  a  certain 
point  it  acquires  a  syrupous  conaisteQcei  dries  withont  sweliing, 
with  a  glazed  sorface,  and  is  gummy  and  brittle,  but  b  no  longer 
soluUe  in  water,  although  it  has  all  the  appearance  of  fragments 
of  Gtun  Arabic. 

*  To  what/  says  onr  author,  •  are  we  to  attribute  these  different 
resnUs  ?  All  the  experiments  which  I  have  made  to  determine  the 
action  of  the  alkalies  upon  organic  substances,  induce  me  to  think  that 
the  insolubility  which  the  soluble  matter  of  Albumen  contracts  in  an 
elevated  temperature  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  alkali  which  it 
holds  in  solution.'-*p.  84. 

Gum  Arabic  dissolved  either  in  solution  of  pure  Potass  or  of 
the  Subcarbonate,  and  evaporated  by  heat  assumed  all  the  cha- 
racters of  the  soluble  Albumen  treated  with  heat,  and  became 
equally  iDsoIublc  in  water.  The  alkali  and  the  heat  appear  in 
fact  to  change  the  Gum  into  Albumen,  M.  Raspail  considers 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  were  Albumen  freed 
of  its  alkali  it  would  be  found  to  be  a  true  Gum.  The  insoluUe 
clots  of  alkalized  Gum,  exposed  to  heat  in  a  platinum  spoon,  is 
carbonized  with  as  much  difficulty  as  white  of  egg,  and  when 
once  charred,  like  it,  resists  a  very  high  temperature,  whilst  Gum 
without  the  addition  of  an  alkali  is  easily  charred  and  incine* 
rated*  It  is  the  alkali  then  which  resists  the  incineration  in  bodi 
Albumen  and  alkalized  Gum,  by  formiDg  upon  the  surface  a 
layer  which  intercepts  the  contact  of  the  Oxvgen  which  would 
otherwise  oxidize  and  vaporize  the  carbon.  The  alkali,  also,  as 
the  evaporation  proceeds,  by  its  affinity  to  water,  aids  the  car- 
bonization of  the  organic  substance,  advancing  it  to  that  state 
which  is  the  summit  of  insolubility,  and  giving  it  a  yellow  tint, 
as  remarked  both  in  the  alkalized  Gum  and  the  liquid  Albumen. 
The  affinity  between  the  tissues  and  the  soluble  matter  of  Fecida 
and  Animal  Albumen,  leads  M.  Raspail  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  analogy  between  the  physical  structure  of  the  egg  and 
the  vegetable  grain.  Both  have  an  exterior  testUj  which  was 
originally  an  organized  tegument ;  under  this,  in  the  egg,  is 
found  a  thick  cellular  tissue  filled  with  a  gummy  substacM^e,  a 
tissue  which  by  its  elasticity  and  the  manner  in  which  it  coniri- 
butes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  internal  organs  represents  exactly 
the  g/utenous  perisperme  of  the  Cerealia ;  it  surrounds  the  yolk 
which  incloses  the  oil,  like  tbe  cotyledon  of  the  grain;  and 
to  this  yolk  the  embryon  adheres,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  embryon  adheres  to  the  cotyledon  in  the  grain.  In  both 
the  egg  and  the  grain  tbe  embryon  is  developed  at  the  expence 
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of  two  sulMftanocs ;  and«  ia  both,  ttutridoD  Operates  6om  the 
penpfaety  to  die  ceotre. 

In  ter»inating  this  first  portion  of  his  bbours,  M.  Baipaft 
draws  the  fellowiiig  condnsions^  which  we  diaU  give  in  his  own 
words: 

*  1*.  All  gummy  substances  tend,  under  the  influence  of  the  air,  td 
vegetate,  that  is  to  say,  to  assimilate  to  tbemselvas  the  Carbotiic  acid 
diffused  in  the  air,  and  dius  to  form  a  cellular  tissue,  the  ceils  of  which 
are  capable  of  elaborating  interiorly  other  cells,  and  so  on. 

*  2**.  The  more  the  relative  proportions  of  Carbon  be  accumulated 
in  the  parieties  of  the  cellular  tiseue,  the  more  consistence  these  sides 
possess;  thus  the  gummy  substance  in  assimilating  some  Carbon  daily, 
passes  throu^  the  different  stages  distmguished  by  the  terms  mucilage^ 
albumen^  ana  gluten,  the  intermediate  stages  of  which  vary  infinitely  to 
arrive  at  the  ligneous  state,  or  that  of  rigidity. 

*  8*.  What  is  said  of  vegetables  is  equally  applicable  to  animals; 
Hqoid  Albumen  (that  is  Gam-soda)  serves  to  form  the  tissues,  and  to 
form  them  by  the  same  mechanism  as  in  vegetables. 

*  4*.  The  state  of  Gum  may  be  consequeotly  regarded  as  aoellqlflr 
tisBoe,  the  organic  molecules  of  which  arranged  so  as  to  form  the  sidea 
of  the  cells  shall  be  separated,  I  suppose,  by  fnir  molecnles  of  watar^ 
which  shall  be  reduced  to  three,  to  ooostitute  the  elite  of  iiueilage,  16 
twoforthatof  AUKlBien,tooiiefor  thestateof  Giutea,  aikt  to  zero  fet 
the  ligneous  state,  or  that  ia  which  the  molecules  adhere  immediately 
among  themselves ;  the  vaciauons  between  these  different  limits  may 
be  expressed  by  fractions. 

'  5\  The  ligneous  state  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  organiKation,  and  io 
this  state  the  organic  substance  exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  no  longer 
assimilates  to  itself  the  elements  which  contribute  to  its  disorganization « 

*  6".  The  azote  of  the  air  is  capable  of  combining  with  the  elements 
of  the  tissues  which  confine  it,  in  which  they  are  compressed  with  it  by 
asufiSciently  great  weight  of  water;  and  the  products  of  that  combina- 
tion ultimately  impress  upon  the  substance  the  characters  of  an  ani- 
Mal  substance. 

*  7^  Everv  tissue  which  disorgmzes  itself  resolves  itself  into  glo* 
boles  in  which  may  be  sometimes  elaborated  other  gk4uies,  and*  these 
act  as  the  nuclei  of^a  aew  vegetatioo. 

'  ^^  Adds  by  abstvacthig  waller  finxn  organic  tissues  resolve  Iheia 
iato  charred  glebafes;  alki^  abstract  chiefly  the  water  from  very 
aqueous  substances,  and  thus  reader  then  insolut^ :  they  abstract 
Carbonic  acid  from  tissues  cwitaining  little  water,  and  tend  to  render 
them  sohible  and  elastic,  according  to  the  quantity  which  is  employed. 

'  9"*.  Since  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  tissue  advanced  p 
carbonization  causes  the  formation  of  both  an  acid  and  an  alkali,  the 
factitious  decomposition  of  the  same  tissues,  particularly  those  which 
are  capable  of  confining  powerfully  the  atmospherical  air,  will  yield  the 
same  results;  thus  it  is  more  than  probable  that  in  boiling  a  vegetable 
tissue  with  Lime,  Potass^  or  Magnesui  these  alkalies,  in  acceleratmg  the 
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decompositioQ  of  glutenout  or  Uqueous  tissues  which  always  ioclose 
atmospherical  air,  favour  the  combinatioQ  of  i^  those  Mesded  gases 
for  producing  the  acids  on  one  side,  and  the  Amaionia  on  the  other, 
and  consequently  a  vegetable  salt  with  excess  of  base,  which  wtli  be- 
come apparent  to  us  in  crystallizing  under  the  form  of  an  inunediaie 
principle  (a  vegetable  alkali).' 

Such  are  the  condasions  which  this  ingeiiioas  and  laboricHis  ex- 
{>erimentalist  has  drawn  from  his  investigations  aa  far  as  they  have 
proceeded;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  aiBrming,  that  iu  oar 
numble  opinion,  his  inferences  are  fully  warranted  by  the  premises. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  to  repeat  all  his  experiments,  but  judging 
from  those  which  we  have  repeated,  we  see  nothing  in  the  de- 
tails which  should  lead  us  to  withhold  from  them  the  credit  of 
accuracy  of  statement;  and,  impressed  with  this  belief,  if  the 
investigations  which  are  to  follow  them  be  planned  with  the 
same  degree  of  judgment,  and  conducted  with  eoual  patience  and 
industry,  we  know  few  enquiries  which  are  likely  to  lead  tosadi 
important  results.  The  light  which  labours,  such  as  thoae  of 
M.  Raspail,  must  throw  upon  the  path  of  the  phyaologist  in  his 
researches  into  the  mysteries  of  the  vegetable  and  the  animal 
kingdom,  is  of  the  most  cheering  kind ;  whilst  we  may  confi- 
dently anticipate  that  the  further  such  experiments  be  carried 
the  more  evidently  will  be  demonstrated  the  simplicity  of  the 
operations  of  nature  in  producing  the«most  complicated  of  her 
works.  It  b  no  slight  degree  of  advancement  to  determine  the 
close  approximation  of  vegetable  and  animal  structures ;  and  to 
prove  that  the  same  agents  in  both  cases  tend  to  build  up  and  to 
destroy  the  organization.  The  merit  of  having  established 
this  truth  is  justly  due  to  M.  Raspail.  We  remariced,  at  the 
commenoem^it  of  this  article,  that  the  age  of  hypothesb  has 
happily  given  place  to  that  of  experiment,  and  we  would  now 
venture  to  take  a  view  of  the  future,  teeming  with  facts.  T^Tien 
scientific  writers  shall  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  troths 
which  they  have  established,  not  by  the  ingennity  of  their 
theories,  then  only  can  the  labourer  be  certain  of  his  reward; 
then  only  can  he,  who  investigates  the  works  of  Nature,  be 
assured  that  the  toils  of  a  lifetime  shall  not  be  rendered  nuga- 
tory, and  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  meteor  blaze  m  a 
fanciful  hypothesis ;  and  vnth  his  hand  upon  the  work  which  he 
has  completed,  he  may  confidently  exclaim,  ''  Exegi  mona- 
mentum  sere  pereimius/' 
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Art,  VII. — Precis  ies  EvmemensMilUairisou  Essais  Hittoriques 
sur  ks  Campagnes  de  1799  d  1814,  &c.  &e.  par  M.  le  Compte 
Matthieu  I>uma8>  Le  Greneral  des  Armees  du  Roi.  Cam- 
pagne  de  1800. 

The  French  have  been  lone  remarkable,  above  all  other  nations 
k)  Earope»  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  collected  and  laid 
before  the  world,  what  they  are  pleased  to  term,  "  Materials 
for  History  ;'*  in  other  words,  for  the  diligence  with  which  in- 
dividuals among  them  have  compiled,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  they  have  published  every  thing  commemorative  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  or  the  conspicuous  characters  with 
whom  diey  may  have  happened  to  become  acquainted.  Periiaps 
oar  neighbours  may  carry  the  thing  a  little  too  far:  in  the 
biographical  department  of  their  literature  we  are  sure  that  they 
do  carry  it  too  rar;  yet  the  fault,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  is  a 
&alt  on  the  right  side,  because  it  is  one,  which  time,  in  its  ordi*- 
Daiy  fm>gress,  will  not  fail  to  correct.  We,  on  the  contrary, 
are  a  great  deal  too  chary  of  our  memoirs,  narratives,  and  out- 
lines of  general  history.  If  we  except  the  Annual  Register, 
there  is  not,  in  our  language,  a  single  work,  which  professes  to 
give  an  epitome  of  any  series  of  events,  however  interesting  in 
themselves,  or  however  important  in  their  consequences.  Even 
contemporary  history  is  with  us  a  thing  almost  unknown ;  and 
as  to  biography,  it  seems  to  be  a  rule  laid  down,  that  the  life  of 
no  great  jBnglish  statesman,  soldier,  or  churchman  shall  appear, 
till  all  who  might  be  able  to  judge,  from  personal  knowleage,  of 
its  correctness  or  incorrectness,  snail  be  gathered  to  their  fathers. 
The  conseguence  is,  that  all  profes;^  historians  have  found 
themselves  beset  by  difficulties,  which  a  little  more  openness  on 
the  part  of  their  ancestors  might  have  removed ;  whilst  their 
waders  are  not  unfrequently  left  to  doubt,  whether  implicit  con- 
fidence should  be  reposed  in  the  statements  of  men,  who  are  often 
driven  to  argue  rather  from  probabilities,  than  from  any  sure  or 
addudble  testimony. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  have  de- 
voted their  time  and  talents  to  diis  useful  purpose,  we  know 
pone,  to  whom  not  France  only,  but  all  Europe  is  more  deeply 
indebted,  than  M.  le  Compte  Matthieu  Dumas.  His  *  Precis 
des  Evenemens  Militairfes,'  is  a  work  which  well  deserves  a  place 
in  die  Kbrary  of  every  scholar ;  and  it  is  one  from  which  the  mture 
chronicler  of  the  mighty  convulsions  which  have  marked  the 
dose  of  the  18th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  will 
largely  borrow.     Written  with  perfect  simplicity,  and  in  a 
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fpirit  ringalarly  impartial^  it  contains,  as  we  need  tcafcdj 
oDserve,  a  oompkte  analysis  of  tbe  HiiKtaiy  history  of  Eoiopt, 
ffom  1799  down  to  1814 ;  and  the  several  details  are  eiyea  with  a 
perspicuity  and  distinctness  which  no  one  but  a  soldier,  and  a 
scientific  soldier,  could  have  shed  over  them.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  we  never  in  any  language,  met  with  a  woii, 
in  the  perusal  of  which  we  ourselves  have  fdt  a  deeper  intereac, 
and  hence  we  experience  no  relnctance  in  seeking  to  make  our 
readers  acquainted  with  it,  not  hastily,  and  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence imperfectly,  bat  deliberately  and  by  d^rees. 

Of  tbe  personal  history  of  the  author  we  need  say  no  mate^ 
than  that  be  was  a  soldier  from  his  yoath ;  and  that  like  many 
other  brave  and  good  men,  he  was  driven  from  his  country  by 
the  crimes  of  the  faction,  which  after  sacrificing  their  sovereign, 
rioted  for  a  space  in  the  best  blood  of  their  country.  It  was 
during  this  temporary  exile  that  the  idea  of  comakiitMBft  to 
paper  the  events  of  each  year,  as  it  passed,  fiist  occiirrea  to 
iiim  ;  and  he  accordingly  published  the  commencement  of  hb 
work  as  a  periodical.  But  being  recalled  to  Paris,  and  entering 
again  into  busy  life,  his  design  was  necessarily  laid  aside,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  sent  him  into  hono- 
rable redrement,  that  he  resumed  it.  It  is  now,  however,  ooa- 
plete,  in  a  series  of  volames,  with  an  account  of  which  we 
intend  on  the  present  occasion  to  emdch  onr  pages ;  and  as  a 
beginning  must  be  made  somewhere,  we  conceive  that  we  shall 
not  greatly  err  if  we  take  up  our  outliae  from  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  present  pentnry. . 

.  The  campaign  of  1799,  though  carried  on  by  all  parties  at 
an  enormous  expenditure  both  ok  men  and  means,  may  be  said 
to  have  brought  no  vary  decisive  advantage  to  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  The  Ausurians  occupied,  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  all  the  passes  in  tbe  mountains  which  separate  France 
from  Italy ;  and  with  the  exception  of  Geneva  and  the  caatk 
of  Savooa,  there  remained  no  fortress  or  place  of  strength  be- 
kmgi^  to  the  latter  country  in  the  hands  of  the  RepublicaBs. 
The  French  again  kept  possession  of  the  whole  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  from  its  source,  to  the  points  where,  through  dif- 
ferent channels  it  falls  into  the  sea,  as  well  as  of  the  morassea^ 
lakes,  and  canids  of  Holland,  on  the  one  flank,  and  tbe  mouo- 
tains  of  Switzerland  on  tbe  other.  But  that  which  told  mosi 
•everely  against  the  allies  was  the  defection  of  Russia  from  tbe  co- 
alition, the  departure  of  Suwarrow  with  his  veteran  force  from 
their  line,  and  the  absolute  failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Helder, 
nnder  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Still  there  were  not 
wanting  ciceumataaces  in  the  internal  condition  of  France  moie 
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than  adequate  to  make  up  for  theae  reverses.  Revolotioo  fol* 
lowed  revolution  with  singular  rapidity  id  the  foraa  of  the  French 
government.  The  war  in  La  Vendee  still  raged  with  unabated 
fury,  and  a  general  feeling  of  difiinclinaJtion  to  obey  tJae  laws  re- 
lative to  the  conscription  was  understood  to  have  manifested 
itself  in  all  the  provinces.  These  occurrences,  when  coupled 
with  the  well  known  poverty  of  the  republic,  gave  good  ground 
for  hope  that  the  power  of  the  enemy  was  on  the  decline ;  and 
that  another  campaign,  conducted  with  the  same  vigour  which 
characterized  the  late  struggle  in  Italy,  would  lead  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  permanent  peace  on  the  basis  of  renewed  order 
and  legitimacy. 

I^uch  were  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  courts  of 
Austria  and  England,  when  Booaparte,  escaping  as  if  bj 
miracle  from  the  perils  which  surrounded  him  in  Egypt,  aerived 
to  reanimate  the  drooping  courage  of  the  French  people.  It  i» 
not  necessary  to  enter  here  into  any  detail  of  those  remafkaUe 
events  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  French  govern- 
ment. Let  it  suffice  to  remind  the  reader,  that  after  eluding 
the  vigilance  of  the  English,  Russian,  and  Turkish  cruiserB^  he 
landed  at  Flurut  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  that  before  Novem* 
ber  came  to  a  close,  he  was  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Con- 
sular government.  From  that  hour  affairs  assumed  a  widely 
different  appearance,  and  the  whole  political  machine,  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic,  was  conducted  on  a  principle  not  hitherto 
recognised  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution. 

The  first  use  which  this  extraordinary  man  made  of  power, 
was  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  cabinets  of 
London  and  Vienna ;  but  as  the  proposal  included  a  demand 
that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio  should  be  strictly 
fulfilled^  the  negociation  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 

His  next  measure  was  to  aim  at^the  consolidation  of  the 
resources  of  the  repubUc,  by  the  suppression  of  hostilities  in 
La  Vendee,  and  he  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  with  th« 
most  perfect  success,  an  agency  to  which  the  ferocious  diapo* 
sition  of  the  Directory  never  dreamed  of  having  recotirae.  Napo- 
leon sought  to  conciliate  the  brave  men,  whom  his  predecessors 
in  authority  had  endeavoured  to  reduce  only  by  violence^  and 
tempering  his  mercy  with  a  sufficient  display  of  stxencth,  he 
induced  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  one  after  another,  to 
submit.  This  done,  he  set  busily  to  the  work  of  preparatioQ  for 
the  campaign  of  1800 ;  and  he  did  so,  under  circun^tances 
more  favourable  than  even  he^  sanguine  as  his  natural  disposiiioa 
was,  could  have  anticipated. 

In  the  reply  of  Lord  Grenville  to  Bonaparte's  peisonal  letter 
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to  the  kingy  there  were  expresnons  which  might  very  easily  be 
coostrued  ioto  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet 
to  recognize  no  government  in  France,  which  should  not  have 
at  its  head  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Such  a  decla- 
ration could  not  fail  to  excite  the  personal  indignation  of  him, 
against  whom  it  was  mainly  directea,  and  the  French  people  were 
not  yet  so  weary  of  ruling,  or  rather  of  appearing  to  rule  them- 
selves, as  not  to  participate  in  the  feeling  expressed  by  the 
chief  of  their  choice.  Bonaparte  was  weU  aware  of  the  in- 
fluence of  feeling  in  determining  the  bent  of  French  councils. 
He  published  Lord  Grenville's  letter,  accompanied  by  such 
comments  as  to  himself  appeared  most  suitable,  and  its  publi- 
cation produced  all  the  effect  which  he  had  anticipated.  War 
became  once  more  the  universal  cry  of  the  French  people ;  a 
new  conscription  was  ordered,  crowds  of  volunteers  offered  them- 
selves, and  the  most  active  preparations  were  everv where  made 
to  plsice  all  departments  of  the  army  on  a  formidlable  footing. 
Dijon  being  selected  as  a  proper  point  for  the  formation  of  the 

Eand  depot,  recruits  for  the  intantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery, 
tstened  thither ;  and  the  army  of  reserve,  as  it  was  denomi- 
nated, soon  amounted  to  no  fewer  than  120,000  men.  In 
like  manner  the  troops,  which  were  no  longer  needed  in  Hol- 
land, were  directed  upon  the  same  point ;  and  the  whole  of 
France  seemed  to  be  animated  by  one  spirit  only,  that  of  de- 
termined opposition  to  the  demands  and  views  of  the  aUies. 

Whilst  tnese  thines  were  going  on  in  France,  the  campaign 
was  opened  both  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  with  very  varied 
and  unequal  success.  In  Italy,  Massena  driven  into  the  de- 
files of  the  Appenines,  found  himself  with  no  more  than  25,000 
men,  threatened  on  all  hands  by  the  Austrian  General  Melas, 
at  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  excellent  troops ;  and 
called  upon  at  once  to  qpver  Genoa,  as  long  as  might  be,  from 
investment,  and  to  keep  open  his  own  communicauons  with  his 
rear*  Monsieur  Dumas'  account  of  the  brilliant  operations 
which  ensued,  though  too  long  for  transcription,  is  far  too 
graphic  and  minute  to  bear  abridgment.  We  must  therefore 
content  ourselves  by  observing,  that  after  a  defence,  which  for 
its  obstinacy  and  the  skill  displayed  in  it,  has  rarely  been 
equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  Massena's  line  was  pierced  in 
the  centre,  and  that  one  half  of  his  army,  diminished  in  its 
toted  strength,  by  hard  service,  to  16,000  men,  was  compelled  to 
throw  itself  into  Genoa.  This  division,  which  had  Massena  in 
person  at  its  head,  was  immediately  blocked  up  bv  General  Ott, 
with  a  corps  of  40,000  men ;  whilst  General  Melas,  with  the 
remainder  of  hb  army,  marched  against  Suchet,  who  occupied 
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die  poBto  of  CaluEBoo^MdogiK),  San-Pantaleone^  aAd  Borgo 
Bnfue. 

In  the  mean  while  two  great  armies,  the  French  under 
Mofeauy  the  Austrian  under  Krav,  were  watching  each  other  from 
opposite  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  was  the  wish  of  Gen.  Moreau, 
a  wish  which  he  stated  in  his  plan  of  the  Campaign  submitted  to  the 
government  at  Paris,  to  act  mainly  from  ms  right ;  and  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  mere  observation  of  St.  Gothard,  and  the  prin- 
pal  passes  from  the  Haut  Valais  to  the  Grisons.  He  conceived 
that  Massena  would  be  freed  from  his  difficulty  on  the  first  move- 
flient  of  the  army  of  reserve,  and  that  it  was  his  own  business  to  at- 
tempt nothing  serious  aeainst  Kray,  till  matters  should  be  placed 
in  such  a  train  as  to  render  it  practicable  to  push  the  Austrians  se- 
curdy,  upon  Vienna.  Bonaparte,  however,  whose  designs  were 
turned  wholly  to  the  recovery  of  Italy,  objected  to  this  ar- 
rangement. He  desired  that  Moreau's  army  snould  attempt  no- 
thing more  than  to  paralyse  the  principal  Austrian  force,  by  cutting 
off  all  communication  between  the  corps  of  Kray  and  Melas ; 
and  that  having  done  this,  it  should  rest  quietly  in  oUervation,  de- 
taching to  his  support  as  large  a  supply  of  men  and  means  as  could 
be  spared.  Moreaa  wa9  gready  dissatisfied  with  the  part  assigned 
bim  in  the  important  game  about  to  be  played.  He  retused 
at  first,  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  directions  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  the  angry  feelings  excited  on  both  sides  during  the  progress 
of  these  disputes  laid  the  foundation  of  a  jealousy,  which  ended  in 
the  separation  of  the  two  ablest  generals  of  this  or,  perhaps,  of 
any  other  age. 

The  erand  total  of  General  Kray's  force  amounted  in  the 
month  oTMarch  to  about  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men, 
divided  into  four  corps,  under  Kollowrath,  Starray,  Guilay,  and 
jQenau,  and  its  condition  both  as  to  equipments  axid  discipline, 
vas  superb.  The  cavalry,  which  numl>ered  in  aU  about  twenty 
thousand  troopers,  was  a(unirably  mounted  and  in  high  order,  and 
the  artillery,  of  which  there  were  upwards  of  five  hundred  pieces, 
ivas  at  once  large  in  calibre  and  extremdy  serviceable.  But  the 
^hole  was  scattered  over  a  line,  which,  from  its  extent,  presented 
^any  weak  points,  and  the  magazines  intended  for  its  support 
^eie  a  gveat  deal  too  much  in  advance  to  be  safe.  Whilst  one 
flank  rested  upon  the  Italian  Bailiwicks,  the  other  extended  along 
^e  arc  of  a  bow  as  far  as  Manheim,  rendering  it  totally  impgrac- 
Pcable,  on  account  of  a  variety  of  impediments  which  were  in- 
tojpQsed,  to  act  with  any  effect  unon  the  offen^ve,  and  indi- 
cating a  dispoeitioB  on  the  part  of  Austria  to  attempt  nothing  ia 
^  quarter,  till  the  success  of  Melas  against  Genoa,  should  be 
iiSQertained.    Alarmed,  however,  at  lengthy  by  frequent  reports  of 
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the  increasiDg  strength  of  Moreau's  corps,  the  Aulique  CoaocO 
dispatched  instructions  to  General  Kray,  who  had  succeded  the 
Archduke  Charles  in  this  province,  that  he  should  prepare  to 
open  the  campaign,  and  that  officer  accordingly  drew  together 
the  mass  of  his  forces  at  Donau  Eschingen,  with  the  design  of  re- 
pairing, as  far  as  circumstances  would  allow,  the  mischief,  which 
the  mistaken  security  of  his  government  had  occasioned. 

At  the  very  moment  when  Kray  was  thus  conducting  him- 
self, Moreau  was  making  preparations  to  pass  the  Rhine,  and 
to  strike  an  important  blow  on  some  of  the  widely  extended 
communications  of  his  adversary.  His  design  was  to  amuse 
the  Austrian,  by  turning  his  attention  away  to  his  left,  and 
then  by  a  bold  manoeuvre  to  bring  on  a  battle,  which  should 
throw  open  Suabia,  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  principal 
magazines,  and  separate  Kray  entirely  from  the  Tyrol  and 
Upper  Italy;  and  the  following  is  the  course  which  he 
pursued  in  order  to  effect  it.  On  the  25th  of  April,  General 
Sainte  Suzanne,  commanding  the  left  wing  of  the  French 
army,  passed  the  Rhine  at  Kehl,  and  detaching  a  corps  to 
his  left,  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  German  Cavalrv,  and  in- 
ducing them  to  prolong  their  right,  advanced  towards  Orfenbourg. 
Here  he  commenced  a  vigourous  attack  upon  the  posts  of  General 
Starray,  on  both  banks  of  the  Kintzig,  which  continued,  with 
such  obstinacy  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  that  the  Austriana 
taking  it  for  granted  that  a  grand  movement  was  about  to  be 
made,  fell  back  after  dark  to  Offenbourg.  Gen.  Sainte  Suzaime 
immediately  took  up  a  position  at  the  foot  of  the  high  grounds 
so  as  to  observe  the  Fribourg  road,  where  he  remained  without 
making  any  further  movement  during  the  whole  of  the  26th. 

Whilst  these  things  were  going  on  upon  the  left,  about  twenty 
thousand  men  of  the  centre,  under  General  Gouvion  St.  Cyr, 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Vieux-Brisach,  and  driving  back  the  Aus- 
trian detachment,  which  defended  the  approaches  to  Fribourg^ 
entered  that  place,  and  took  post  as  if  watching  the  movements 
of  the  left  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  Kintzig.  General 
Kray  concluded  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  junction  was  about 
to  be  formed  between  these  two  corps,  and  he  hastened  to  pre* 
vent  it  by  weakening  his  centre,  and  pushing  a  portion  of  his  re* 
serve  into  the  heads  of  the  defiles  of  Fribourg.  But  the  precan* 
tion  was  useless,  for  Sainte  Suzanne  recrossed  the  Rhine,  wheie 
he  had  passed  before,  and  marched  with  rapid  strides  to  Fribonig; 
whilst  St.  Cyr  directed  his  march  in  advance  upon  Todtnao  and 
St.  Blaise,  for  the  purpose  of  turning,  by  the  right,  the  valley  of 
Enfer,  one  of  the  strongest  points  in  the  Black  Forest.  Saiote 
Suzanne  was  followed  in  his  retrogresssion  bv  Starray  as  far  at 
Kehly  by  which  means  the  right  of  the  Austrian  army  lost 
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two  daj8*  march,  and  the  centre  became  wholly  separated 
from  it. 

Under  cover  of  these  movements,  the  reserve,  led  on  by 
Moreau  in  person,  made  good  its  passage  in  the  vicinity  of 
R^e,  and  a  fourth  corps,  commanded  by  Lecourbe,  at  Steiu. 
The  former  leaving  one  division  at  Wiesin,  ascended  the  right 
bank  by  Lechingen,  and  forced  the  passes  of  the  Elbe,  in  spite 
of  the  entrenchments  at  Waldshut;  the  latter,  after  making 
a  few  demonstrations  on  the  Fribourg  road,  pushed  for  St. 
Blaise  and  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  it  encountered  foar 
Austrian  battalions,  which  it  drove  back  to  Bondorf.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment,  St.  Cyr's  column  arrived  at  the  same  point; 
it  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Suzanne,  and  the  whole  tak- 
ing different  routs,  formed  in  a  combined  position  with  the  right 
on  Neukireh,  and  the  left  on  Hallau. 

Undeceived  at  last  as  to  the  enemies*  intentions,  General  Kray 
made  haste  to  call  in  the  divisions  which  he  had  harassed  by 
unnecessary  marches,  and  fell  back  upon  his  reserve  at  Donau- 
Eschengen,  sending  out,  at  the  same  time,  strong  recognisances 
in  all  directions.  These,  however,  availed  him  nothing.  The 
plan  of  the  French  General  was  already  carried  into  execution  ; 
for  the  fortress  of  Hohentwiel,  having  surrendered  to  Greneral 
Vandamme,  and  Lecourbe,  feeUng  to  his  left,  the  situation  of 
Kray  became  every  moment  more  critical;  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon  the  position  of  Denau-Eschengen,  and  after  a  variety 
of  partial  engagements,  in  which  particularly  at  Stockach, 
the  Austrians  suffered  much,  he  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  hazarding  a  general  battle  at  Eogen. 

But  though  thus  out-manoeuvred,  General  Kray  was  too 
good  a  tactician  not  to  have  provided  against  the  worst  emer- 

i^ency.  He  had  lost,  it  is  true,  one  point  d'appui  in  his  general 
ine  of  defence,  but  the  position  of  Engen  was  a  formidable  one, 
and  he  had  concentrated  there  full  45,000  men.  Moreau,  on 
the  other  hand,  St.  Cyr  not  having  as  yet  come  up,  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  more  than  32,000 ;  but  as  it  was  of  the  first 
importance  to  him  to  gain  as  soon  as  possible  the  rear  of  the  grand 
plateau  which  crowns  the  plain  of  Engen  to  the  north,  and 
which,  covering  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  secured  their  retreat^ 
he  determined  to  attack  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the 
junction. 

The  action  which  ensued  was  extremely  obstinate,  and  the 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  but  it 
^ded  in  the  further  retreat  of^the  Anstrians,  both  whose  flanks 
heing  turned,  their  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  They  accord- 
ingly feU  back,  still  in  good  order,  to  Moeskircb,  wbere  in  addi- 
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don  to  a  variety  of  skirmishes  dtiriQ(i(  thie  Hiarc3b,  anotlier  battle 
was  fought.  This,  like  the  action  at  Engen  was  severe,  as  well 
to  the  French  as  to  the  Austrians,  but  itd  issue  was,  that  the 
.latter  fell  back  on  the  following  day  upon  the  Danube,  which, 
with  much  difficulty  and  by  great  skill,  on  the  part  of  thek 
leader,  they  succeeded  in  passing.  They  then  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  entrenched  camp  at  Ulm,  where,  for  a  time, 
hostilities  may  be  said  to  have  ceased. 

In  this  short  but  briUiant  campaign  both  the  victorions  and  the 
beaten  generais  exhibited  prooft  of  high  talent,  and  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  war.  Moreau,  by  a  bold  bat 
skilful  combination  of  movements,  succeeded  completely  in 
cutting  off  the  Austrians,  not  only  from  their  magazines  at 
Donau-Eschingen  and  Stockach,  and  the  fertile  fields  of  Suabii^, 
but  from  all  communication  with  the  T^rol  and  the  corps  d 
the  Prince  of  Reiiss,  which  held  it  So  fax  his  ends  were  fully 
gained,  and  to  him  will,  of  course,  be  awarded  the  praise  which 
•IS  due  to  a  sagacious  deviser,  and  a  vigorous  perfcnrmer  of  de* 
vices.  But  Kray  is  not  therefore  undeserving  of  applause.  Though 
deceived  by  the  first  movements  of  his  adversary  and  harried 
:into  errors,  out  of  which  the  faulty  arrangement  of  his  force 
never  afterwards  permitted  him  to  emerffe,  he,  nevertheless, 
disputed  every  incn  of  ground  with  singinar  courage,  and  his 
retreats,  though  often  hurried,  and  sometimes  extremely  ha- 
\zardous,  were  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  order.  On  these 
.occasions  his  rear-guard,  under  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  seems  particularly  to  have  distinguished  itself, 
and  his  light  troops,  infaptry  as  well  as  cavalry,  to  have  done 
•  excellent  service.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  turn  to  other 
and  more  interesting  matters,  namely,  the  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Bonaparte,  and  his  memorable  contest  with  Melas  on  the 
.plains  of  Italy. 

At  the  moment  when  Moreau  was  commencing  hostilities 

upon  the  Rhine,  the  First  Consul  was  urging  Berthier,  on  whom 

:  the  title  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  reserve  had  been 

bestowed,  to  move  towards  Geneva,  which  was  to  be  made  the 

base  of  the    great  operations  about   to  be  directed  against 

.  Melas.     He  pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were  two  roads  by 

which  he  might  travel — that  by  Mount  St  Bernard  and  that 

by  the  Simplon.     "  By   Mount  St.   Bernard,"  continued  he, 

"  you  will,  be  able  to  act  nearer  to  the  lake  of  Constance,  and 

your  means  of  subsistance  will  be  more  secure ;  but  you  must 

make  yourself  well    acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the   roads 

-between  Aost  and  the  Po.      You  have  ample  opportunity  of 

so  d(Hng  through  the  Italian  ccnrps  attached  to  you.     By  the 
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gimploB  joa  wQl  arrive  at  once  m  an  admirable  couDtry.  There  is 
DotbiDgiD  Italy  capable  of  resisting  the  4(^000  men  under  your 
command;  let  the  Austrian  troops  be  victorious  or  vanquished^ 
they  cannot  withstand  the  shock  of  a  French  army/* 

The  reply  of  General  Berthier  to  these  instructions  b  so  strik-r 
iiigy  and  throws  so  strong^a  light  upon  the  state  of  affairs  at  that 
precise  period  that  we  are  tempted  to  give  it  at  length. 

*  There  is  not  a  momeat  to  lose/  says  he,  *  in  making  a  mpvement 
for  the  purpose  of  disengaging  Massena,  and  I  should  have  been  al 
Geneva  by  this  time,  had  the  formation  of  this  army  and  all  that  i^ 
necessary  for  its  organization  been  in  a  state  to  permit  m6,-*but  it  is 
twenty  isLju  in  arreai. 

'  I  conskler  it  abflolutely  necessary  to  take  measares^  indepea-) 
dently,  pf  the  events  upon  the  Rhine,  and  those  relating  to  the  right 
wing  of  the  army  of  Italy,  and  I  propose,  that  a  preremptory  order 
be  given  to  General  Moreau  to  assemble,  at  Lucerne,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  a  corps  of  15000  men,  under  the  orders  of  General  Lecourbe,  with 
every  appointment  necessary  to  the  passage  of  St.  Gpthard  :  likewise  a 
peremptory  order  to  General  Lecourbe,  who  is  indispensably  necessary 
m  consequence  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country. 

*  You  see  the  state  iu  which  I  am  placed,  that  I  have  not,  at  the 
present  moment  more  than  32,000  infantry  disposable,  six  thousand  od 
the  march,  and  3000  promised.  The  Itaiiaa  legion  of  4000  men  is 
without  arms  and  clothes;  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  of  this  numbet 
a  fourth  part  are  conscripts,  who  desert  daily, — I  cannot  therefore  pass 
the  Alps  with  more  than  25,000  bayonets,  exclusive  of  the  cavafay  and 
artillery;  add  3000  more  under  General  Thureau,  and  you  will  hav« 
30,000  men  at  the  utmost.  This  is  the  calculation  of  a  General-i 
ia-Chief,  not  of  a  cabinet,  the  value  of  which  no  man  knows  better 
than  yourself;  and  I  do  not  include  the  battalions  of  the  east,  destine4 
to  guard  Switzerland. 

*  It  is  indispensible,  let  what  will  happen,  that  the*  army  of  the 
Rhine  furnish  me  with  15,000  men,  under  General  Lecourbe,  equippe4 
for  passing  St.  Oothard, — ^whatever  his  circumstances  may  be,  Mo- 
reau will  have  more  troops  than  he  can  need. 

^Geneva  and  Helvetia  are  desolated  countries,  I  can  do  no  more 
than  traverse  them,  and  collect  scanty  succours  in  my  progress. 

*  I  ahall  put  myself  in  movement  towards  Geneva  on  the  13th  or 
14tk  of  May,  to  throw  myself,  according  to  circumstances,  into  Italy, 
hj  St  Bernard,  the  Simplon,  or  St.  Go&ard.  By  which,  I  must  de- 
cide at  the  moment.  Simpfen,  is  impracticable  for  carriages ;  St.  Ber- 
nard and  St.  Gothard  are  the  preferable  debouches. 

'  I  repeat  to  you  the  real  state  of  my  affairs,  not  for  the  sake  of  tit- 
tering complaints,  but  that  vou  may  make  your  dispositions  accordingly. 
For  myself  I  will  march  with  what  ever  I  can  collect,  without  calculating 
the  nuoibers  of  the  enemy ;  the  troops  are  full  of  ardour, — we  shaU 
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overcomd  diflcullies,  donbtlet  we  shall  find  many,  and  as  a  necetsaif 
consequence  our  glory  will  be  the  greater/ 

We  have  extracted  this  letter,  not  only  because  it  furnishes 
an  admirable  example  of  the  kind  of  feeling,  which  subsbted 
between  Napoleon  and  Berthier,  but  because  it  shews  what  were 
the  real  designs  of  the  First  Consul  at  a  moment,  when  Eoiope 
considered  him  as  entirely  devoted  to  internal  politics.  If 
we  may  believe  our  author,  Berthier  was  the  individaal  aoNHig 
all  the  generals  of  the  day,  on  whom  the  First  Consul  re- 
posed most  implicit  confidence,  and  it  would  appear  irom  die 
vrhole  tenor  of  their  intercourse  at  this  time,  that^.  Dumas  is 
not  mistaken*  But  we  must  hurry  forward,  that  we  may  bring 
our  readers,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  the  narrative  of  a  series  (h 
events  as  striking  as  any  recorded  in  militar}'  history. 

The  army  ofreserve,  of  which  notice  has  been  ahready  taken^ 
viras  organised  into  seven  divbions  of  infantry,  of  which  the  four 
first  were  under  the  orders  of  Generals  Loison,  Chambarlhac, 
Boudet,  and  Watrin.  These  were  composed  of  regiments  com- 
plete in  every  respect,  and  two  regiments  of  cavalry  were  at- 
tached to  each  ot  them.  The  cavalry,  again,  were  divided  off 
into  two  divisions,  of  which  the  first,  composed  of  nine  r^;i- 
ments  differentlv  armed,  was  destined  to  follow  the  above  corps  of 
infantry.  With  respect  to  the  remaining  three  divisions  ot  in- 
fantry and  one  of  cavalry,  these  were  left  under  the  command  of 
General  Vignolles  at  Dijon,  with  directions  to  follow,  one  by  one, 
as  they  became  complete  and  fit  for  service.  But  the  chief  difli- 
cuky  was  as  to  the  movement  of  the  artillery,  in  what  manner 
it  was  to  be  transported  over  the  precipices  of  the  Alps.  It 
was  to  the  activity  of  G»eneral  Marmont,  that  Bonaparte  was  main- 
ly indebted  for  the  removal  of  this  obstacle.  That  officer  formed 
nn '  equipage  de  campaigne*  admirably  proportioned  to  the  relative 
strength  of  the  divisions,  he  organized  tne  park,  caused  travelling 
carriages  to  be  constructed,  and  trees  hoUowed-out  according  to 
the  calibre  of  each  piece,  so  that  it  might  be  dragged  by  strength 
of  hand,  as  upon  a  sledge,  to  the  very  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains.  Finally,  be  collected  provisions  and  stores  sufficient, 
^t  all  events,  for  the  first  operations,  and  that,  chiefly,  by  gather- 
ing together  the  whole  of  tne  materiel  which  had  been  scattered 
here  and  there  for  the  subsistance  of  the  army  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
zerland, during  the  preceding  campaign. 

All  this  occiured  whilst  Napoleon  was  still  at  Paris,  and 
Berthier  having  caused  the  Alps  to  be  strictly  surveyed  by 
Marescot,  General  of  engineers,  collected  his  troops  upon  tne  lake 
of  Geneva.  F'rom  that  point  he  wrote  to  Bonaparte  in  tne  following 
terms; — "  I  wish  to  see  you  here.    There  are  orders  to  be  given^ 
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b^  Wlddi  the  three  armies  may  act  in  concert,  and  yoaakme  can 

Eve  them  in  the  lines;  measures  decided  upon  at  Paris  are  too 
te/'  Bonaparte  took  the  bint.  Having  brought  matters  to  such 
a  bearing,  as  that  MoreaU  could  not  refuse  to  act  according  to 
his  instructions;  he  commanded  Camot,  Minister  at  War,  to 
require  from  him  a  reinforcement  of  25,000  men,  which,  under 
Moncey,  should  cross  by  Mount  St.  Gothard ;  and  on  the  6tb  of 
May  he  set  out  from  the  capital.  Hb  progress  was  rapid.  De- 
laying at  Dijon  only  that  he  might  review  the  batalions  forming 
there,  and  give  them  in  charge  to  General  Brune,  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  Geneva,  where  he  arrived  on  the  8th ;  and  his  first  busi- 
ness was  to  hold  a  conference  with  Marescot.  The  latter  pointed 
out  to  him  all  the  difficulties  of  the  undertaking.  '^  Is  it  possible 
to  pass  ?"  said  he,  "  yes,*'  replied  Marescot,  "  the  thine  is  possi- 
ble ;"  */  very  well,"  replied  ^naparte,  "  let  us  proceed.^' 

Bonaparte  spent  three  days,  at  Geneva,  in  completing  the 
organization  of  his  army,  of  which  the  advanced  guard  under 
General  Lannes,  was  directed  to  move  upon  Martigny  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley  of  Drance.  The  following  is  a  brief  state- 
ment of  the  order  and  arrangement  in  which  this  memorable 
operation  was  conducted. 

The  troops,  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  rein- 
forced by  Jnoncey 's  corps,  composed  the  left  wing.  It  amounted 
in  all  from  15  to  16,000  men,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  weak 
corps,  which  marched  by  the  Simplon  upon  Domo  d'Ossola,  it  re- 
ceived orders  to  debouche  by  St.  Gotbard,  upon  Belliazona.  The 
corps  of  General  Thureau,  about  6000  strong,  debouched  by 
Mount  Cenis,  upon  Exilles  and  Suze.  The  division  of  Gene- 
ral Chabran,  or  equal  strength,  moved  by  Little  St.  Bernard, 
and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  35,000  men,  by  Great  St. 
Bernard,  upon  Aost.  Thus  the  entire  force  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  extending  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Rhone  to  Isere  and  Durance,  amounted  to  58  or  60,000  men, 
of  which  more  than  one  third  had  never  fired  a  shot,  nor  knew 
hdw  to  manage  either  their  horses  or  arms. 

.  From  the  15th  to  the  18th  of  May,  all  the  heads  of  co- 
lumns were  put  in  motion,  General  Lannes,  with  the  advanced 
guard,  leading  the  way.  Having  reached  St.  Pierre,  all  traces  of  a 
r^ular  road  disappeared,  and  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
guns,  carriages,  and  ammunition,  by  a  method  not  before  employ- 
ed in  war.  The  artillery  being  dismounted,  the  pieces  themselves 
were  laid  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  soldiers  dragged  by 
means  of  ropes,  over  the  frozen  snow.  The  wheels  and  carriages 
again,  were  suspended  from  poles,  and  borne  upon  men's  shoul- 
tders^  whibt  the  ammunition  being  unpacked  was  placed  in  boxes 
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ai»l  earned  along  upon  the  hacks  nfrorica.  WUbt  ikiit  inavcb^ 
ing  the  fatigue  mdergoae  by  men  of  all  raoks  is  ineredible.  Those 
in  firont  conid  not  halt  eren  to  breathe»  beoaase  a  panse  at  the 
head  of  the  colainn  woaU  have  seriously  checked  aodineoamo* 
ded  the  whole  army^  wkilsl  those  in  the  rear  were  compelled  to 
flounder  on  throagfasiiow,  originally  hard*  but  beaten  into  shidpe  bi^ 
the  feety  and  hoofs  of  the  leading  dinsiens.  Nor  were  the  dir* 
Acuities  of  the  passage  diminished,  when,  after  padBiog  fer  a  time, 
at  the  H6epioe  on  the  summit,  the  column  began  to  descend.  The 
tract  now  led  along  the  edge  of  a  feariml  precq>iGe,  dowm  wUch  a 
sinde  false  step  senred  to  hurl  both  men  and  lK)i»M,*-«wlnlst  the 
indutinct  foot-path  became  totally  effieued  as  often  as  a  puff  of  wind 
shook  down  wreaths  of  snow  from  the  crags  over«Jiead.  Happily 
these  were  no  enemies  in  the  way  to  Of^se  their  progieM,  at 
the  barbarians  of  old  opposed  that  of  Hannibal,  and  at  last,  by  ex^ 
traordiaary  exertions,  tke  difficulties  of  the  way  were  overcome. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  G^end  Lannea,  having  surprised  an 
Austrian  outpost,  arrcred  at  ChatUlon,  where  he  fcMod  a  body  of 
1500  cavalry  strongly  posted  in  the  gorge  of  two  vidlies  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Donu  These  he  immecBately  attacked  both  ia 
front  and  flank,  and  taking  300  prisoners,  with  three  pieces  of 
caonon;  he  pursed  the  remainder  as  fat  as  the  castle  of  Bm. 

In  the  mean  while,  Bonaparte,  who  continued  at  Laosanoe  np 
to  the  19th,  was  labouring  incessantly  to  push  forward  the  art& 
lery,  stores,  and  ammunition,  necessary  lor  the  great  campaign^ 
about  to  be  opened*  No  so<Mier,  however,  was  he  made  aware 
of  the  progress  which  his  divisions  were  making,  than  he  hastened 
to  join  them,  a  measure  to  which  he  waa  additioaaUy  induced  by 
the  favourable  intelligence  which  came  in  about  the  same  time, 
from  Souchet.  On  ^  20th  he  passed  St.  Bernard^  and  on  the 
following  day  joined  Berthier,  and  his  advance,  akeady  in  poseei- 
sion  of  Aost.  But  it  appeared  as  if  the  numerous  hardships  in- 
dured  in  this  reaiarkabto  undertaking,  were  to  bring  abovt  io 
adequate  i^esidta,  for  the  castle  of  Ban,  blocked  up  fioom  its  situ- 
ation all  further  progress,  and  it  seemed  the  next  thing  to  impossi- 
ble that  it  could  be  carried  within  the  time,  when  the  provisions 
at  the  command  of  the  French  army  would  be  exhansted« 

The  castle  of  Baa  or  Bone  b  built  upon  Uie  top  of  a  conical 
rock,  and  commands  a  narrow  pass,  confined  on  one  hand  by  the 
deep  and  rapid  river  Dora,  and  on  the  other  by  inaeceaaifafe 
precipices.  Difficult  as  the  attempt  was  conndered  to  be»  all 
men  perceived,  that  this  place  must  be  taken,  othearwiae  the 
anny  could  not  proceed. 

The  engineers  pronounced  the  idea  of  escalade  to  be  pre» 
posteiouBj  bitt  as  there  were  mo  points  from  whicbto  butter, 
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BenapHTle  molved  to  rkk  an  assairit..  The  nbiifb  vts  Mcmi^ 
iDgly  oocijipied  by  three  compaines  of  grenadKrSi  and  on  the 
same  pigbt  three  attacks,  one  false  and  two  real,  were  made 
upon  the  fort  itself*  Bot  Uiough  brtvely  be«n,  and  to  a  certain 
degree  succesftful,  ther  ended  at  last  in  defeat,  with  the  lom  of 
several  exceUent  officers,  and  manv  gallanC  soldiers.  The  neiet 
aieasime  tried  was  to  pass  the  ivtiUerj  and  cavriages  vader  the 
guns  of  the  fort  by  night,  care  hariDg  been  taken  to  strew  the 
road  With  litter,  m  order  to  deafen  Uie  soiwd.  But  the  Ans^ 
tfluaia  speedBy  discoreied'  the  iBOTendent,.  and  opened  so  tenibk 
a  plmigiiie  fire,  upon  the  people  bebw,  that  the  scheme  was 
abaodoned.  At  last,  however,  the  French  socceeded  in^  deva^ 
doff  a  single  pieee  of  cannoti  npon  the  top  of  the  cfanvch,  which 
^Pyi^g  ^><^  to  ^^  ^^  ^  ^  AustriaoB  and  battering  etlee^ 
i^y  in  breach,  induced  them  to  snrrendar. 

A  pasaace  Was  now  opened  to  the  republican  army,  which 
experienced  no  other  opposition  till  it  reac^hed  Ivrea,  a  town 
fivQoraUy  situated  upon  the  Dora  Baltia,  and  halfway  between 
Aost  and  Turin*  It  omtained  irt  dds  thase  a  garrison  cft  4000 
aea^  who  were  busily  employed  in  repairing  its  aaeient  ibrtifi^ 
cstioos^  and  erecting  new,  bnot  Lannes,  assaolting  k  with  great 
v%oiif,  foroed  an  entrance  after  two  dm  fighting,  and  mMte 
9m>  prisoners.  The  enemy  escaped  with  d&cnlty  across  the 
biidge  of  Ghinselia,  and  took  the  road  to  CbevassOr  Bona* 
parte  now  pushed  forward  fak  advaneed  gvard  on  the  rood  to 
Turin»  wUch  soon  came  up  with  Qenerah  £^e«  and  Haddick, 
strongly  posted  at  the  head  of  6000  infantiT  and  4000  caTafar, 
in  iM  rear  of  the  bridge  of  Chioalla.  Lannet  immediatdy 
attacked,  broke,  and  dispersed  the  Austrians  with  great 
flkaghter,  aaod  pursuing  them  as  £nr  as  Orca,  cut  tbem  off  from 
their  masazines  at  Chevasso,  and  took  or  desCroyed  all  the 
stores  embarked  upon  the  Po.  He  next  ttueatened  Turin,  from 
which  he  was  now  distant  onfy  a  single  march,  while  Murat^ 
at  the  head  of  a  ditision  of  cavs^,  poKessed  himself  of  Santh)a> 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Bonnet's  and  Loisons'  corpsy  ocfctK 
pied  Verceil.  These  differetit  actions,  though  trifling  m  thetn^ 
selves,  tcasded  cieady  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  French 
soldieffs ;  and  by  rendering  Bonaparte  master  of  the  ke^  of 
Italy  on  this  side,  enabled  him  to  complete  all  his  disposMions 
Without  danger  and  without  disturbance.  Thus  the  whole  of  hi^ 
columns  were  enabled  to  arrive  by  the  rootes,  and  in  the  lotiet 
which  he  had  pcMUted  out  to  them,  and  the  army  of  reserve 
encamped  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tesin,  after  having  suffered  a 
vcr^tafiiBg  loss  during  its  arduous  joiuney. 

Thesiege>  orradser  the  Wodkade,  of  Genoa  was  goingon  d 
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thk  whfle  wMi  great  yigonr,  whilst  Souchet  wm  obtdinitelr 
maintaiDing  himself  upon  the  last'  line  of  defence,  which 
enabled  him  to  oover  the  ancient  frontier  of  France.  After 
bravely  disputing  the  ground  about  Meogno,  and  more  than  once 
resuming  the  offensive  with  singular  success,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  retiring  upon  the  Var,  which  he  crossed 
on  the  12th  of  May,  having  suiered  little  during  his  w^-coo- 
ducted  retreat.  Here  he  resolved  to  make  a  stand :  not  that 
the  line  of  the  Var  is  by  any  means  defensible  by  an  inferior 
against  a  superior  force ;  because,  to  occupy  it  aright,  troops 
must  be  scattered  over  an  extent  of  not  less  man  fifteen  miles; 
but  intelligence  reached  him  at  this  moment  of  the  progress 
which  Bonaparte  was  n^akine,  and  he  jusdy  ccmduded  diat  it 
would  have  the  effirct  of  withdrawing  from  this  point  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  army  by  which  he  was  threatened.  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  his  expectations.  Grencral  Melas,  after  a  desperate 
attempt  to  force  tne  Tke  du  pont  on  the  22nd,  in  which  the 
Austiians  ivere  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  committed  to 
General  Elsnits  the  further  task  of  keeping  Souchet  in  check, 
whilst  he  himself,  having  in  the  first  place  detached  three 
corps,  of  the  defeat  of  which  at  the  bridge  of  Chinsella  notice 
has  already  been  taken,  set  off  to  oppose  the  entrance  of  the 
army  of  reserve  mto  Pieidhnont.  Soucnet  was  not  tardy  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  presented  to  him.  Havine 
sustained  and  repellea  a  second  attack,  he,  in  his  turn  resumed 
the  offensive,  and  recrossing  the  Var,  carried  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  the  fortified  position  of  Vintimiglia.  Following 
up  this  success  with  his  accustomed  visour,  be  made  hiraseff 
master  of  the  defile  of  Braus,  retook,  alter  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, that  of  Tende,  and  compelling  the  Austrians  to  retreat 
with  precipitation  through  the  valley  of  Tanaro  upon  Pieva, 
recovered  nis  old  position  at  Finale  and  Mdagno.  From  thence 
he  pushed  his  advanced  guard  as  far  as  Savonne,  where  it  fell 
in  and  formed  a  junction  with  the  leading  column  of  the  garrisoa 
of  Genoa.  With  the  fate  of  that  garrison'  a  few  words  will  suf* 
fice  to  make  the  reader  acquainted. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Massena,  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  Souchet's  corps,  was  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self into  Genoa,  the  blockade  of  which  was  immediately  undei^ 
taken  by  General  Ott  at  the  head  of  40,000  men.  Surrounding 
Genoa  on  the  land  side  there  is  a  semicircular  chain  of  heights, 
of  which,  as  they  were  stongly  fortified,  Massena  persisied  for 
some  time  in  retaining  possession.  By  this  means  he  was  ena- 
bled, not  only  to  supply  the  city  with  forage  and  vegetables, 
but  to  undertake,  at  will,  sotties  against  any  part  of  3ie  Aus- 
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tritn  Une ;  and  it  became,  in  conseauencey  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  deprive  him  of  these  advantages.  At  an  early  hoar 
in  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  April,  these  advanced  posts  were 
accordingly  attacked,  the  English  fleet  cannonading  the  city  at  the 
same  time.  For  a  while  the  Aastrians  were  every  where  snc- 
cessful.  The  post  of  Deux-Freres,  and  the  fort  of  Quezzi,  upon 
Tvhich  large  working  parties  had  been  employed,  were  both  of 
tbem  carried ;  next  Diamant  was  invested,  and  the  works  of 
Fort  Cherve  were  commanded.  But  Massena,  perceiving  how 
mnchwas  at  stake,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  recover  the  posi* 
tions  which  were  lost.  A  desperate  straggle  ensued  in  sJl 
parts  of  the  line,  in  which  not  bayonets  only,  but  the  butts 
of  maskets,  and  even  stones  cf^me  into  play,  and  the  slaugh* 
ter  on  both  sides  was  terrible;  but  the  advantage  rested 
every  where  with  the  French.  All  the  out-posts  were  reco- 
vered, many  prisoners  were  taken,  and  a  lar^  convoy  of  scaling 
ladders,  whicn  General  Ott  had  prepared  with  the  view,  should 
the  measure  appear  practicable,  of  carrying  Genoa  itself  by 
escalade,  were  captured.  They  were  committed  to  the  flames 
that  night  with  great  pomp  and  mach  rejoicing. 

It  is  needless  to  continue  the  details  of  a  sieee,  than  which 
few,  either  in  ancient  or  modem  times,  were  productive  of  more 
striking  displays  of  courage  and  devotedness  on  the  part  of  the 
defenders.  Massena,  ever  active,  rendered  each  day  remark- 
able by  some  novel  attempt  to  harass  and  tire  out  the  patience 
of  the  Austrians.  Made  aware,  through  the  diligence  and 
courage  of  his  agents,  of  the  -near  approach  of  Bonaparte's 
army,  he  fondly  flattered  himself  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
hour  to  hour,  that  the  moment  of  bis  deliverance  was  at 
hand ;  and  supported  by  this  hope,  he  persisted  in  maintaing  an 
obstinate  defence,  while  both  soldiers  and  inhabitants,  after 
consuming  the  very  vermin,  were  dying  of  hunger.  His 
sorties  were  as  numerocB  as  they  were  decisive ;  and  many  in- 
stances of  individual  valour  attended  them.  The  following 
stOTes,  though  tolerably  French,  appear  to  us  well  worthy  of 
quotation. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  when  a  desperfite  attack  was  led  on  by 
Soult,  **  there  occurred,"  says  our  author,  '^  a  circumstance  as  honour- 
able, as  it  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  which  animated  the  French.  ' 
The  soldiers  of  two  regiments,  or  demi-brigades,  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  namely  the  25th  Light,  and  the  24th  of  the  Line,  had  sworp 
eternal  enmity  against  one  another,  because  that,  previous  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign,  when  desertion,  and  all  the  erils  of  insubordina- 
tion prevailed  m  that  army,  disorganized  by  suffering,  the  former,  in 
which  discipliae^  bad  be«n  maintained,  was  employea  to  disarm  this 
latter.     The  utmost  care  bad  been  taken  to  keep  them  separate ; 
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hat  tl  00  bttppentd,  that  Ikese  two  eoips  foottd  AeBtelves  ooe  dby 
Blade  rivals  as  k  were  in  yalour^  Uie  pae  before  the  eyes  of  the  other. 
The  sMoe  dangert,  the  iame  thirtt  of  glory,  the  saoie  e^emese  to 
matatain  themselves,  at  once  renewed  in  all  hearts  generous  sentiments; 
the  soldiers  became  instantly  intermingled;  they  embraced  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire,  and  one  half  of  the  one  corps  passing  into  the  ranks 
of  the  other,  they  renewed  the  combat,  aher  the  exchange,  with 
double  ardor/' 

We  dare  say  this  is  quite  true,  however  improbable  it  may 
appear ;  and  we  are  equally  incliDed  to  believe  the  following. 
Ine  return  of  the  brave  officer  for  his  sabre  does,  indeed,  give 
to  the  whole  thing  a  little  of  the  air  of  caricature.  His  pen- 
knife would  have  been  quite  as  useful|  under  such  circumstances, 
as  a  weapon  of  defence. 

*  During  the  ten  days  which  intervened  between  the  30th  and  dOtk 
of  May,  nortMBg  ocGurred  capd^le  ef  changing  the  fate  of  this  nnlb^ 
innate  city,  or  the  situation  oi  the  remains  of  the  French  am^y.  The 
blockadfe  beoame  daily  more  and  mon  sliict;  the  English  grew  more 
and  more  enterprising :  they  cut  out  from  its  anchorage  the  vessd 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  bombaidmeo|t 
was  in  consequence  more  incessant.  It  was  throng  the  midst  of 
this  chain  of  sliipping,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  vigilance,  that  the 
brave  officers  despatched  successively  by  General  Afassena,  to  make 
known  his  situation,  ventured  to  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  the  answers  of  the  government,  and  adrices  of  the  succours  so 
tardy,  and  so  hnpatiently  expected.  Among  the  deeds  of  these  gal- 
lant officers,  the  mtrepid  devotion  of  die  Chef  d'Escadon  Pranceschi, 
aide*de-caaip  to  General  Soult,  and  who  now  ruiks  among  the  best 
gienerals  of  the  French  army,  deserves  to  be  cited,  as  famishing  a  most 
admirable  example.  In  a  frail  boat,  directed  bytkfee  rowers,  he 
arrived  under  cover  of  night,  at  Uie  chain  of  the  Eng^idi  posts,  after 
having  traversed  their  cruising  ground,  and  passed  under  the  very  poop 
of  the  admiral.  At  this  moment  day  broke ;  and  in  the  middfo  <^  the 
roadstead,  whilst  yet  more  Uian  a  leagiie  bom  shoee»  a  cross  fire  was 
opened  from  die  shipping,  and  cme  of  his  rowers  was  wounded.  Fran- 
ceschi,perceivinff  that  he  was  on  the  eve  of  falling  intothe  enemy's  hands, 
immediately  tied  his  despatches  round  his  head,  stripped,  oxder^  the 
sailors  to  make  a  last  effi>rt,  to  row  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.  The  next  moment  he  recollected  that  he  was 
without  arms.  He  returned  to  the  boat,  took  his  sabre,  clenched  it 
between  his  teeth,  swam  during  a  long  space  of  time,  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, to  the  foot  of  the  mole»  and  carried  to  General  MassenaUioae 
despatches,  which  die  First  Consul  had  entrusted  to  his  care.' 

Massena  bad  by  this  time  done  more  than  enough  to  cstab* 
lish  for  himself  a  reputation  which  any  soldier  might  envy.  The 
cky  ofSavont  bad  smnmdqed  to  Ihe  AiMtriiia  on  tbefifteemh; 
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a  general  iiisarrectioQaixK>Dg9ttiie  iphabiiants  of  Genoa  eeemej 
at  hand,  and  all  hope  of  relief  was  given  up.  £very  thing 
capable  of  being  eaten,  not  even  excepting  the  ^oes  and  knap- 
sacks of  the  soldiers,  was  consumed,  when  he  receive  n  letter 
from  General  Melas,  inviting  him  to  a  conference  with  Lord 
Keith  and  Generals  Ott  and  St  Jalien*  These  o&red  to  him  a 
capitulation  on  the  most  honourable  terms;  but  Massena  i>erem|H 
torily  refused  to  enter  into  any  negociatioo,  in  which  tne  term 
capitulation  should  be  used.  Ail  parties  were,  however,  deeply 
interested  in  getting  over  such  formalities,  and  Lord  Keith  iranklv 
and  nobly  assured  the  French  general,  that  the  defence  whica 
he  had  made  was  so  heroic,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  him 
any  thing  which  he  might  ask.  Thus  on  the  5th  of  June  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Genoa  was  given  uptotheAustrians, 
and  the  French  army  marched  out,  with  its  arms  and  baggage 
to  rejoin  the  corps  of  Souchet. 

Whilst  General  Ott  was  thus  wasting  time  before  Genoa, 
and  Melas,  distracted  between  his  fears  for  the  side  of  the  Var, 
and  his  misgivings  as  to  the  objects  of  the  invasion  by  Mount 
St.  Bernard,  did  nothing,  Bonaparte  was  vigorously  prad^plqg 
forward,  and  bastenipg  the  progress  of  events  destined  to  vender 
him  once  more  master  of  the  li^gdams  of  Italy. .  From  ihe  lat 
to  the  4th  of  June  the  French  army  passed  the  Tesin,  maugve 
a  smart  resistance  on  the  part  of  General  Loudon,  whom  Murat 
drove  back,  first  from  the  line  of  the  river,  and  afterwards  irom 
Turbigo,  with  the  loss  of  400  men  killed,  and  1200  prisoners, 
Milan  was  next  ent^ed,  its  citadel  closely  blockaded,  and 
the  authority  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic  formally  restored. 
At  the  same  time  General  Lannes  setting  out  with  his  advanced 
euard  firom  Chevasso,  followed  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  as  f^  as 
Casali,  and  repuking  the  detachments  which  ventured  to  cross 
the  stream,  directed  bis  march  upon  Pa  via  by  way  of  Montana 
and  Griepello.  Of  Pavia  be  immediately  took  possession,  as 
well  as  of  lai^e  stores  of  cannon  and  other  munitions  of  war, 
which  had  been  collected  there ;  whilst  Generals  Cha|)on  and 
Thareau,tbreateiung  Turin  by  different  routes,  at  length  awakened 
Melas  to  a  fiiU  sei^e  of  bos  danger.  He  withdrew  to  Alex- 
andria, abandoning  Piedmont  wim  all  its  strong  holds,  and 
there  began  serioudy  to  concentrate  his  troops  from  their  remo^ 
and  distracted  lines  of  operation. 

It  was  Bonaparte's  intenticm  to  durow  himself  upon  the 
communications  of  the  Austrian  army,  so  as  at  once  to  cut  it 
eff  entirely  from  Up{>er  Italy,  and  to  beat  it  in  detail.  With  this 
view  General  Loison  advanced  upon  Brescia,  where  suiipfising 
General  Loudun,  he  overthrew  him  with  great  ^^htei?.    Cre* 
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mona  was  then  occupied,  and  Vandamme  pushed  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  Soon  after  this  the  first  division  of 
the  army  crossed  the  Po  at  Cremona,  the  second  at  Placenza, 
where  a  severe  but  partial  action  took  place,  and  the  third  or 
main  body  at  Belgiojoso.  Bonaparte  himself  directed  his  steps 
upon  Pavia,  where  he  passed  the  river,  and  rejoined  his  advanced 
guard,  whilst  General  Ott  pressed  forward  by  forced  marches 
towards  Tortona.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  Austrian  advanced 
guard  was  met  by  the  corps  of  General  Lannes  at  Casie&^o, 
and  after  some  skirmishing,  fell  back  upon  its  support.  This 
was  Ott's  corps,  which  that  officer  hastened  to  form,  and  which 
he  posted,  with  great  judgment,  in  a  formidable  position  in  front 
of  the  high  grounds  of  Montebello. 

Though  the  action  which  ensued  was  extremely  bloody, 
and  though  it  is  both  forcibly  and  faithfully  described,  we  can- 
not pause  to  give  any  abstract  of  the  description  here,  because 
we  find  ourselves  on  the  eve  of  one  of  the  most  memorable  con- 
tests which  took  place  during  the  whole  war.  Neither  is  it 
possible  for  us  to  relate  in  detail  the  several  movements,  both 
of  French  and  Austrian  columns,  which  brought  the  armies  of 
Bonaparte  and  Melas  at  length  in  presence.  Let  it  suffice  to 
state,  that  during  the  12th  and  ISth  of  June,  30,000  French  iroope 
were  collected  upon  the  Scrivia,  whilst  40,000  Austrians  were 
at  the  same  moment  bivouacked  in  front  of  Alexandria.  The 
following  is  the  order  in  which  these  two  armies,  were  arranged, 
and  the  chiefs  under  whom  their  several  divisions  prepared  to  act 

The  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  which  consisted  of  two 
divisions,  those  of  Watrin  and  Mainoni  was  commanded  by 
Lieutenant-General  Lannes,  and  being  posted  at  Castel-Novo- 
di-Scrivia  cut  off  the  communication  witn  Pavia.  Two  others, 
those  of  Boudet  and  Monier,  under  the  orders  of  General 
Dessaix,  (who  had  just  arrived  from  Egypt,)  formed  the  centre, 
and  occupied  the  great  road  in  front  of  Ponte  Curone.  The 
division  which  bad  been  left  in  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Po,  was  directed  to  move  up  and  join  this  colunm. 
The  cavalry,  under  Mnrat,  rested  betwten  Ponte  Curone  and 
Tortona,  detaching  an  advanced  guard  of  two  regimenti 
of  hussars  and  one  of  dragoons,  with  Genei*al  Kellerman, 
as  far  as  the  latter  place.  Finally,  the  two '  divisions  of 
Gardanne  and  Chambarlhac,  under  Victor,  formed  the  Idt 
wing,  and  stretched  in  front  of  Tortona,  supporting  Kellerman's 
advanced  guard. 

With  respect  to  the  rest  of  the  French  army,  it  was  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  totally  incapa- 
citated from  taking  part  in  die  great  operations  now  pending ;  for 
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there  was  a  long  line  of  commnnicatioD  to  be  kept  open,  there 
were  several  forts  to  be  held  in  blockade,  and  the  routs  followed 
by  separate  corps  lay  widely  apart  one  from  the  other.  On 
these  several  accounts  Bonaparte  found  himself  under  the 
necessity  of  fighting  the  battle  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy,  with  little  more  than  one  half  the  number  of  troops  of 
which  he  was  at  the  head. 

Of  the  dispositions  of  the  Austrians  a  few  words  will  sofBce  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  tolerably  accurate  idea* 
General  Melas  being  determined  to  place  all  upon  the  issue  of  a 
batde,  kept  his  troops  in  a  state  or  concentration  in  or  about 
Alexandria.  The  corps  of  General  Ott,  after  sustaining  a  defeat 
at  Montebelloy  Ml  back  behind  the  Bormida,  leaving  a  strone 
rear  guard  only  between  Spinetta  and  Marengo.  There  it 
formed  a  Junction  with  those  of  Haddick  and  Kaim,  and  the 
whole  amounted,  as  has  been  already  said,  to  40,000  men,  of 
whom  no  fewer  than  six  or  7000  were  cavalry. 

The  French  army  passed  the  Scrivia  on  the  night  of  the  13tb, 
andtraversed  the  plain  of  SanGuiliano  without  meeting  with  any 
serious  opposition.  The  division  which  Ott  had  left  in  Marengo, 
being  attacked  in  its  position  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
was  driven  from  its  entrenchments,  and  pushed  as  far  as  the 
Bormida ;  but  darkness  coming  on,  the  French  were  imable  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  that  torrent,  as  they  had  been  directed. 
That  ni^ht  the  mass  of  the  army  bivouacked  on  the  plain,  and 
the  division  of  Gardanne  at  Padra  Bona  in  advance  of  Marengo. 

Takins  it  for  granted,  from  the  facihty  with  which  he  had 
resigned  Marengo,  that  General  Melas  entertained  no  idea  of 
fighting  in  that  quarter,  and  presuming  that  his  plan  would  be 
to  march  upon  the  flank  of  the  French,  the  First  Consul,  instead  of 
calling  in  hb  several  divbions,  detached  largely,  both  to  the 
right  and  left,  one  division  of  Dessaix's  corps  under  Boudet, 
in  the  direction  of  Ae^ui,  and  anothei  under  Moreau,  towards 
Castello-Nova-de-Screvia.  His  astonishment  may  therefore  be 
conceived,  when  on  the  following  morning  he  K>und  that  the 
Austrians  had  crossed  the  Bormida,  and  that  they  were  advancing 
in  ildl  force  to  the  attack.  At  this  moment  Bonaparte  could  bring 
into  the  line  no  more  than  18,000  infantry,  and  2500  horse;  but 
with  those  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  battle.  Sending  o£f 
couriers  to  rec^  Dessaix,  he  formed  the  other  divisions  in  echel- 
k>ns,  Gardanne  being  in  advance  at  Padra  Bona ;  but  the  ac* 
count  of  the  battle  we  must  give  in  the  words  of  Mon.  Dumas 
himself. 

*  At  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  heads  of  two  columns  of  m- 
fiuitry,  preceded  by  numerous  batteries,  whose  fire  covered  the  deploy- 
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mmi  of  the  Itadiog  baUaUgns,  attacked  at  Uie  fatm,  and  tbcoegh  Ihe 
ravine  of  Padra-Bona^  in  front  ofMareogo,  the  division  of  Oardaaae, 
which  had  moved  thither  the  evening  before,  after  having  carried  tl>at 
village.  The  first  object  of  General  Melas,  and  doubtleas  the  most  in- 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  day  was  to  recover  the  viUase  of  Marengo, 
that  he  might  make  of  it  a  point  d*appui  for  his  Tine.  General 
Gardanne  could  not  maintain  his  position  at  Padra  Bona  many 
minutes.  He  sustained  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  artillery  for  a  time,  his 
own  replying  to  it  warmly;  but  it  was  subdued,  and  he  was  on  the  eve  of 
being  surrounded,  when  Victor  pushed  forward  a  part  of  Chambarlhac*8 
division  ioi  the  purpose  of  supporting  him,  and  facilitating  the  retro- 
grade movement,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  rest  upon  the  right  of  that 
division^  and  to  cover  the  village  a  little  in  oblique. 

*  The  Austrian  columns  deployed  into  two  lines,  parallel  to  that  of 
Victor's  corps ;  the  first  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  General  Coo&t 
Uaddick,  the  Baron  de  Melas,  having  under  him  General  Zach,  led 
im  the  second  himself;  the  reserve  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  ground 
formed  in  the  second  L'ne  upon  the  right  of  Castel  Ceriolo. 

*  The  first  line  pressed  forward  to  pierce  that  of  the  French^  vHiich 
Was  formed  along  a  ravine  that  divided  the  two  armies  and  covered  the 
village ;  a  heavy  cannonade  along  the  whole  front  ensued,  and  com- 
panies of  tirauleurs  kept  up  a  desultory  fire  from  one  side  of  the  ravine 
to  &e  other. 

*  General  Rrvaud,  a  general  of  infantry,  (and  the  same  who  had 
fought  so  bravely  three  days  before  at  Montebello,)  commanded  the  bri- 
gade on  the  right  of  Gtotianne's  division.  Perceiving  that  the  Aus- 
trians  were  maaoMiveriag  to  turn  it,  he  pressed  forward,  and  placed  the 
first  battalion  of  the  43rd  in  front  of  Uie  vtUaee,  in  an  open  plain,  quite 
nnoovered  and  exposed  to  the  fire  af  the  whole  Anstrian  artillery.  The 
iMittidion  suffered  severely;  bat  General  Rivaud  advanced  with  the 
rest  of  his  briffade  to  its  support:  he  was  charged  by  a  corps  of  3000 
grenadiers,  ana  repulsed  them.  When  tliey  were  preparing  a  second 
diarge  he  marched  against  them,  and  forcea  them  to  repass  the  ravine^ 
a  terrible  carnage  ensued,  for  the  firing  was  kept  up  from  the  opposite 
ridges,  the  muzzles  of  the  muskets  almost  touching  the  breasts  of  the 
hostile  lines.  After  seemg  every  one  around  him  fall.  General  Rivaad 
though  wounded  himself  would  not  quit  the  field,  nor  yield  an  inch  of 
ground. 

*  The  corps  of  General  Victor  withstood  singly  for  more  than  two 
liours  the  vigorous  and  repeated  attacks  of  fresh  troops ;  lU  left  divi- 
aion  maintained  its  position ;  but  that  on  the  right,  the  division^of  Gar- 
danne,  was  forced  back  ahnost  into  the  village ;  all  arms  were  in  foil 
^y,  muskets  and  cannon  spreading  death  t^ugh  the  apposing  lines, 
diiUnt  only -a  few  taisea  one  from  the  other. 

*  The  Generalin  Chiaf^Berthisr,  wiho  at  the  commencamentof  the  action 
bad  examined  in  person  from  the  midst  of  the  skirmishers,  theeneaiy's 
force,  and  the  direction  of  his  colunms,  caused  the  corps  of  General  Lan- 
nes  to  advance  by  the  right,  in  order  to  support  that  of  Victor ;  but  beiaff 
unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  efforts  of  Generals  Kaim  imd 
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Maddicky  supported  as  they  were  by  a  part  of  thereserve,  that  dmsion 
had  been  compelled  to  abaodon  the  village,  already  taken  and  retaken 
sereral  times. 

*  These  two  divisions  accordingly  formed,  in  rear  of  Marengo,  and  still 
parallel  with  the  front  of  the  Austrians,  a  new  line  of  battle,  upon  the 
right  of  which  Lannes'  corps  threw  itself. 

'  In  the  meanwhile.  General  Kaim,  having  passed  Marengo,  took 
ground  to  the  left  by  the  road,  which  leads  to  Castel  Ceriolo,  that 
he  might  extend  his  line  so  as  to  turn  and  take  in  flank  the  right  of  that 
of  the  French.  A  warm  fire  between  this  corps  and  Lannes  ensued. 
The  Austrians  charged  with  all  the  ardour  and  confidence  which  their 
•access  in  the  recent  attack  had  given  them ;  for  they  were  the  same 
troops,  which  had  carried  Marengo:  but  they  were  repulsed  and 
charged  in  their  turn  by  Watvin's  division,  and  driven  back  to  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  rtvufet.  Lannes,  however,  couki  not  follow  up  his 
taccess,  because  he  was  already  almost  separated  from  his  left:  and 
had  he  pushed  on,  he  would  have  discovered  and  compromised  Victor  • 
eorps,  in  which  a  considerable  loss  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  excea- 
live  fatigue  of  those  who  remained  in  the  rankst  and  the  expenditure 
of  ammunition,  had  caused  no  little  disorder. 

*  Towards  mid-day,  the  centre  of  Victor's  corps  was  forced,  and 
the  led  fell  back,  in  spite  of  the  daring  efforts  and  repeated  charges 
which  General  Kellerman  made,  to  sustain  it.     Neither  the  firmness 
and  devotion  of  the  chiefs,  nor  their  partial  successes  were  of  any 
avail.     Victor,  after  having  withstood,  during  four  hours,  the  fire  of 
the  whole  of  the  artillery,  and  resisted  the  shocks  of  all  the  masses  of 
Austrian  infantry,  could  with  difiSculty  cover  the  precipitate  retreat  of 
his  roughly  treated  divisions :  they  were  fiercely  pursued  and  almost 
SQrrounded ;  yet  they  had  to  traverse  the  entire  plain  as  far  as  San 
Giuliano,  a  space  of  about  two  leagues,  before  they  could  find  a  point 
d  appui,or  were  enabled  to  rally  upon  the  reserves.  This  movement,  which 
changed  the  whole  order  of  battle,  having  all  at  once  discovered  the 
flank  of  Lannes's  corps,  that  corps  found  itself  in  the  same  predica* 
ment  in.  which  the  corps  of  Victor  stood  but  a  few  minutes  beu>re,  and 
was  obliged  to  retire.     Though   destitute  of  artillery,  and  having 
nothing  upon  its  right  except  a  squadron  or  two  of  dragoons,  it  ma« 
noeuvered  in  admirable  order,  retreating  in  echelon  under  a  tremendous 
fire,  and  repulsing  every  charge  without  a  single  mass  being  broken. 
The  numerous  Austrian  cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  General  Elsnitz* 
had  turned  Castel  Ceriolo;  and  forming  in  two  lines,  marched  upon  the 
four  French  divisions,  hitherto  engaged,  and  already  driven  back.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  at  this  moment  victory  ap- 
peared to  be  inevitably  within  the  grasp  of  General  Melas.  The 
French,  driven  from  all  their  positions,  were  assailed  in  front  and 
on  both  flanks,  by  an  infantry  animated  by  its  successes,  whikt 
the  rear  was  threatened  by  a  cavalry,  fresh  and  vigorous.  But 
the  star  of  Bonaparte  was  not  yet  destined  to  suffer  an  eclipse. 
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A  brigade  of  grenadiers,   900  strong,  threw  themselves  into 
squares,  received  and   withstood    repeated    charges    from  the 
cavalry ;  whilst  a  portion  of  Dessaix's  corps  coming  up  at  the 
moment,  formed  upon  the  right  of  Lannes's  corps,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  village  of  Castel  Ceriolo.     From  that  moment 
affairs  began  to  wear  a  different  aspect.  A  new  line  was  formed, 
along  the  front  of  which  the  First  Consul  rode,  animating  and 
cheering  the  soldiers  by  hb  voice  and  presence.  ^^  Soldiers,''  said 
he,  **  we  have  retired  far  enough.    Let  us  advance.    You  know 
that  I  always  sleep  on  the  field  of  battle."    A  tremendous  shock 
awaited  the  Austrians,  who  fancying  themselves  every  where 
victorious,  pressed  on  with  more  of  ardour  than  circumspection. 
A  line  of  infantry,  led  by  the  gallant  Dessaix,  charged  the 
head  of  a  column  of  5000  grenadiers,  under  Zach ;  and  though 
Dessaix  fell  dead  almost  at  the  first  fire,  the  fury  of  the  soldiers 
teemed  but  to  increase  in  consequence.    At  the  same  moment 
Kellerman  with  his  cavalry  broke  in  upon  the  flank,  and  this 
magnificent  body  of  men,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  em- 
ployed merely  to  finish    a  triumph,  all   but  complete,  were 
compelled  to  surrender.    This  first  success  was  promptly  and 
judiciously  followed  up.     Every  where  the  French  became  the 
assailants,  and  the  Imperialists  driven  from  post  to  post,  found 
themselves  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  very  ground  which  they 
bad  occupied  in  the  morning.     That  night  they  retreated  across 
the  Bormida  to  Alexandria ;  and  before  hostilities  could  be  re- 
newed, their  brave  but  unfortunate  leader  was  fain  to  open  a 
negociation,  by  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  troops, 
all  the  fruits  of   the  present  and  of  the  last  campaign  were 
abandoned. 

Of  the  great  and  brilliant  exploits  which  were  going  on,  all  this 
while,in  Germany,  it  is  impossible  for  us,  within  the  limits  which 
we  have  prescribed  for  ourselves,  to  attempt  any  account.  We 
must  therefore  content  ourselves  by  stating,  that  after  some  time 
•pent  in  watching  each  other's  designs,  and  in  a  petty,  and  not 
very  profitable  war  of  posts,  Moreau  and  Kray  once  more  renewed 
their  struggle,  and  carried  it  on  with  the  same  vigor,  bravery, 
and  skill,  vmich  had  characterised  their  proceedings  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  year.  The  great  design  of  Moreau  was  to  draw  his 
adversary  from  his  entrenched  camp,  to  throw  open  the  whole  of 
Soabia,  to  isolate  entirely  the  Austrian  corps  in  the  Tyrol,  and 
to  alarm  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  by  an  invasion  of  the  hereditary 
sutes.  To  prevent  all,  or  as  many  as  might  be,  of  these  acci- 
dents from  falling  out,  was  the  game  of  General  Kray ;  but  the 
genius  of  his  illustrious  opponent  prevailed.  By  a  variety  of 
bold  movements  and  skilful  combinations,  he  compelled  the 
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Austrian  General  to  abandon  the  post  which  he  had  so  long 
and  so  obstinately  held ;  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Danube, 
he  deprived  Suabia  altogether  of  its  defenders,  seized  the  prin-, 
dnal  places  in  the  duwy  of  Wiirtemberg,  took  possession  of 
Municn,  and  laid  Bavaria  under  heavy  contributions.  At  the 
lame  time,  a  large  force  was  detached  into  the  Tyrol,  which 
driving  the  Austrians  from  post  to  post,  compelled  the  Prince 
of  Ruess  to  fall  back  behina  Rente ;  and  following  up  its  sue* 
cesses  with  singular  vigor,  obtained  possession  of  the  important 
fortress  of  Feld  Kirch.  This  conquest  secured  to  Lecourbe,  an 
undisturbed  command  of  the  whole  country ;  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  its  occurrence  contributed  not  slightly  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  armistice,  which  on  the  15th  of  July,  closed  for  a  time 
all  military  movements  in  this  quarter. 

We  extract  the  following  account  of  the  daring  method  by 
which  the  passage  of  the  Danube  was  effected.  The  manoeuvre 
appears  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  French  generals ;  at  least  we 
well  remember  that  it  was  executed  with  perfect  success  in 
Spain,  at  the  time  when  the  hostile  armies  had  posts  of  obser- 
vation along  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Douro. 

*  On  the  19th  of  June,  at  day  break.  General  Lecourbe  unmasked  a 
battery;  the  brisk  and  well  directed  fire  of  which  compelled  the 
Austrian  picquets  to  withdraw  a  little  from  the  river's  edge.  Eighty 
men,  selected  from  among  the  best  swimmers  in  the  army,  and  headed 
by  an  intrepid  officer,  Captain  Degometre,  immediately  plunged  into 
the  Danube,  their  clothes  and  arms  being  transported  in  two  small 
boats.  They  had  no  sooner  reached  the  opposite  bank,  than  naked 
u  they  were,  they  seized  their  arms,  rushed  upon  the  Austrians  con- 
founded by  io  much  boldness,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  two 
pieces  of  cannon.  A  few  artillery-men,  throwing  ladders  across  the 
piles  of  the  bridge  of  Blenheim,  passed  over,  and  served  the  guns  which 
the  swimmers  had  captured ;  they  were  followed  by  the  grenadiers  and 
sappers,  who  repaired  the  bridge  with  such  celerity,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  a  demi-brigade  crossed,  and  formed  a  lodgment  in  the  two 
villages.* 

Monsieur  Dumas  winds  up  his  interesting  history  of  the 
compaign  of  1800,  with  a  well  executed  epitome  of  the  varioua 
expedidons  undertaken  by  the  English.  He  describes  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Malta,  the  attempt  upon  Ferrol,  and  the 
threatened  siege  of  Cadiz ;  none  or  which,  however,  present 
features  of  sufficient  interest  to  demand  quotation;  and  he 
draws  a  very  lively  and  animating  picture  of  the  fortunes  of  his 
country's  force,  which  was  left  by  Bonaparte  in  Egypt.  We 
need  not  follow  him  here.  Few  of  our  readers  can  have  for- 
gotten,  that  when  the  illustrious    Kleber  fell   beneath  die 
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poignard  of  an  assassin,  die  command  of  the  French  troops  de- 
volved upon  General  Menou,  an  officer  whose  genius  and  talent 
by  no  means  pointed  him  out  at  competent  to  the  discharge  of 
a  task  so  important.  Absurdly  confident,  from  the  successes 
obtained  by  his  predecessor  over  the  native  warriors,  Meno« 
permitted  the  British  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrcmibie,  t9 
make  good  its  landing ;  and  having  been  defeated  in  an  action, 
which  cost  too  much  in  the  life  of  me  brave  English  ff^ieral,  bt 
shut  himself  up  in  Alexandria*  Here  he  was  closely  kivestefl 
by  General  Hutchison,  on  whom  the  command  of  our  troops 
had  devolved ;  and  one  half  of  his  army  having  surrendered  st 
Cairo,  he  was  at  last  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  evacuating 
£g}rpt  with  the  remainder. 

On  the  whole,  we  recommend  these  volumes  to  the  notice  of 
the  reader,  as  replete  with  matter  of  the  deepest  interest,  and 
ftill  of  descriptions  of  war  and  its  concomitants,  for  beauty  and 
fitithfulness,  rarely  equalled  and  never  surpassed.  The  author 
unquestionably  stands  at  the  head  of  aU  the  military  chfomclers, 
with  whose  works  we  chance  to  be  acquainted. 


U" 


Art.  VIII.— Prose  e  Versi  di  Foscolo.     Milano.     1824. 

£.  La  Cfiioma  di  Berenice,    poemetto  di   Catullo  tradotto  ed 

illusirato  con  scole  di  Ugo  Foscqlo.     Milano.     1803. 
3.—  Ultime  Lett  ere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.     London.     1814. 
^.^^Viaggio  Sentimentale  di    Yorick:    traduzione    di  Didimo 

Chienco.   Italia.     1818. 
5. — Discorso  ml  testo  di  Dante,  di  Vgo  Jbscofo.     London. 

Pickering.     1826. 
6. — Prefazione  al  Decameron  di  M.  Giovanni  Boccaccio.     Lon- 
don.    Pickering.     1825. 

[GO  FOSCOLO,  one  of  the  greatest  patriots  and  scholara  of 
modem  Italy,  departed  this  life  upon  the  lOth  day  of  Sep- 
tember,  1827,  after  a  lingering  and  distressing  malady,  aged 
about  fifty-two  years.  Long  previously  to  his  decease,  his  suffer- 
ings had  been  greatly  aggravated  by  almost  incessant  study  and 
anxiety.  Dropsical  symptoms  ensued,  which  baffled  the  otmost 
medical  skill.  Up  to  a  very  short  period  before  his  deaA, 
so  long  as  his  mind  could  exert  its  powers,  he  preserved  the  same 
firm  and  commanding  deportment,  the  same  flrank  manner,  wfaidi 
had  always  distinguished  him :  at  times,  indeed,  capricious  and 
abrupt,  but  still  warm  and  aGFectionate  to  all  around  him. 

Afamily,  named  Foscolo.is  mentioned  in  early  Venetian  hislory, 
as  one  of  considerable  rank  and  importance.  The  name  of  Ugo 
Foscolo  occurs  as  far  back  9B  the  sixth  century,  amongst  those 
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wfaicb  are  stated  to  have  soaght  refuge  in  Bialto»  and  the  adj»* 
cent  is]ands,aDd  which  belonged  to  the  patrician  class.  Of 
Foscob's  father,  we  know  nothing  certain.  Of  Iiis  mother,  there 
18  an  account,  which  displays  her  character  in  a  rather  striking 
and  noble  point  of  view.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  following 
anecdote,  more  applicable  to  some  Spartan  matron,  than  to  a 
Grecian  lady  of  our  modem  times,  Foscolo  must  have  been  not 
0  little  indebted  to  her  maternal  precepts  and  example.  We,  were 
informed,  by  Foscolo  himself,  that  while  yet  a  youth,  he  received 
9  summons,  to  appear  before  the  State  Inquisition,  to  answer  for 
an  imprudent  expression  regarding  some  democralic  plot, 
said  to  exist  against  the  Venetian  government,  in  favor  of  the 
French  republican  principles.  On  his  way  to  the  tribunal,  his 
mother  called  out  to  him,  "  Go,  my  son !  die,  rather  than  thinly 
of  dishonouring  thyself,  by  betraying  thy  friends.*' 

The  subject  of  the  present  article,  was  borUi  as  nearly  as  we 
can  ascertain,  in  the  year  1776>  though  the  dates  of  his  birth 
somewhat  differ  in  all  the  accounts  extant,  varying  between  the 
years  1772  and  1777.  He  appears  to  have  been  born  atZante, 
or  in  its  harbour.  He  considered  himself  a  Venetian ;  and  so  be 
was  reckoned  by  all  his  countrymen. 

The  mind  of  Foscolo  was  of  an  original  and  uncommon  stamp. 
Compared  even  with  the  most  celebrated  of  his  contemporaries, 
his  qualities  were  more  distinctly  marked;  whilst  his  eager 
and  impetuous  temper  brought  them  into  bolder  relief.  The  ex- 
traordinary reach  and  compass  of  hb  faculties,  his  vivid  imaginar 
tion,  his  prodigiously  retentive  memory,  hb  solid  judgment,  and 
his  severe  and  vigorous  style  of  expression,  designed  him  for  thai 
exalted  rank,  which  only  the  boldest  and  most  highly  gifted  genius 
can  attain.  To  have  these  described  with  fitting  dignity  and  fire, 
Foscolo  should  have  written  his  own  life,  as  we  frequently  ad- 
vised faun,  and  as  he  promised  to  do.  Yet  whilst  we  confess  our 
inadequacy  to  the  discharge  of  snch  a  task,  we  cannpt  help  be- 
lieving, tlmt  a  simple  and  faithful  sketch  of  the  life  and  opinions 
of  Foscolo,  will  not  ha  found  wholly  devoid  of  interest  and  in- 
stmction. 

To  arrive  at  a  just  appreciation,  however,  of  the  writings  of 
such  a  man,  it  will  be  proper  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  state  of 
literatore,  when  TJgo  Foscolo  first  entered  the  land  of  Italy.  No 
people  of  modem  Europe  longed  more  eagerly  to  participate  in 
that  mighty  impulse  of  regeneration  and  improvement,  which  came 
like  a  moral  tempest  with  healing  on  its  wings,  which  shook  the  old 
corrupted  dynasties  to  their  foundations,  and  which  seemed  to  open 
the  prospect  of  a  nobler  and  better  order  of  things.  Becoaria, 
Filapgi^,  Alfiari^  and  Panni,  had  ahraady  prepaid  tha  way  for 
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this  glorious  consammatioD,  and  like  them^  Ugo  Foscolo  was  im- 
pressed with  the  great  truth,  that  the  despotism  which  had 
shackled  the  European  nations  of  the  continent,  during  the  last 
two  centuries,  was  not,  as  its  partisans  contended,  founded  upon 
legitimate  government,  but  on  a  monstrous  system  of  political 
corruption,  gradually  introduced  by  their  rulers,  at  the  expence 
of  the  old  charters,  and  more  free  institutions  of  the  people.  The 
Representative  system  of  the  Northern  Powers;  the  Parliaments 
of  France ;  the  free  Republics  of  Italy ;  and  the  Cortes  of  the 
two  Spains,  all  presented  so  many  modes  of  popular  and  consti- 
tutional government,  sanctioned  by  laws  and  customs,  bnt  over- 
thrown by  treachery  and  violence. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  political  history  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  legitimate  character  of  continental  governments,  Ugo 
Foscolo  beheld  the  grand  spectacle  of  public  events,  about  to  be 
ushered,  with  the  march  of  republican  armies,  upon  the  stage 
of  Italy.  For  ages,  the  arena  of  the  fierce,  unrelenting  strug- 
gles of  the  Spaniard,  the  Gaul,  and  the  German,  to  whom 
she  had  successively  fallen  a  prey ;  she  had  felt  the  last  sparks 
of  her  republican  spirit  quenched  in  the  stem  and  withering 
grasp  of  Austrian  despotism.  A  new  era  seemed  at  length 
to  promise  some  reparation  for  her  manifold  injuries  and  humi- 
liating wrongs.  Under  Joseph  II.  a  race  of  men  had  sprung  up, 
to  convince  the  world  that  Italy  must  have  something  yet  sound 
and  vigorous  at  her  core,  some  hereditary  feeling  of  her  former 
greatness  and  splendor,  to  produce  even  a  few  characters  like 
those  whom  we  have  mentioned.  Accordingly,  no  country  was 
better  prepared  (o  have  rewarded  the  toils,  and  honored  the  me* 
mories  of  the  liberators  and  legislators  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Such  was  the  conviction,  such  the  patriotic  aspiration  of 
Foscolo,  which  he  sought  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  his  country- 
men, at  the  commencement  of  the  French  occupation  of  Italy. 
To  the  comprehensive  genius  and  power  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
he  looked  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  country's  independence. 
Had  that  Chief,  indeed,  proved  a  liberator— had  he  promoted  the 
establishments  of  free  local  governments,  adapted  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  each  Italian  state,  bound  together  by  an  assembly 
of  national  deputies,  sent  from  each  to  form  a  general  Congress, 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  would  have  been  founded  upon  a  basis  of 
adamant.  But  a  dispensing  Providence  had  ordained  it  otherwise, 
and  Italy  remains  one  of  the  degraded  nations  of  the  European 
continent. 

The  minds  of  Alfieri,  Parini,  and  Foscolo,  withered  not  into 
servility  and  dependence  before  the  breath  of  power.  Courweoos 
and  consistent  to  the  last,  they  withstood  &e  exampk  of  Monti 
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and  Cesarotdy  who  gnbinitted  at  the  head  of  their  slavish  train, 
to  recite  twice  recanted  palinodes,  to  grace  the  triumphs  of  the 
French  and  the  Anstrians*  and  to  become  alternately  the  base, 
crinf^ng,  fawning  sycophants  of  the  one  and  of  the  other. 

From  the  days  of  Dante,  there  is  enumerated  in  the  literary 
history  of  Italy  a  series  of  epochs,  all  distinct  from  each  other,  but 
whose  characteristics  are  as  brilliant  as  they  are  striking.  This 
diversity,  remarkable  in  every  literature,  is  (owing  to  internal 
eommotions  and  foreign  aggression)  still  more  visible  in  Italy. 
Some  laborious  critics,  indeed,  have  discovered  to  the  number 
of  ten,  leaving  to  each  era  only  a  space  of  about  fifty  years ; 
among  which  the  poetical  era  and  language  of  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries,  followed  by  Petrarch,  and  by  Boccaccio  in 
prose ;  the  poetical  era  of  Ariosto  and  his  contemporaries,  fol- 
lowed by  the  great  Tasso  and  Machiavelli,  and  Guicciardini, 
in  prose,  are  among  the  most  prominent.  No  one  epoch, 
at  the  same  time,  can  lay  claim  to  more  distinctive  features 
than  that  of  the  period  in  question,  when  the  literature  of  several 
nations  received  so  marked  an  impulse  from  the  same  changes 
which  acted  upon  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  man- 
kind. In  Italy,  where  the  imagination  and  the  passions  array 
every  object  in  more  vivid  colours,  and  paint  them  as  it  were 
to  the  eye,  the  poetical  language  early  became  a  language 
of  its  own,  distinct  from  .that  of  prose  and  its  several  dialects,  and 
intimately  blended  with  the  taste  and  character  of  the  times.  In 
Italy  too,  where  the  great  poets  had  almost  uniformly  acted  the 

Sirt  of  orators,  statesmen,  or  ambassadors,  an  event  like  the 
evolution  of  1796,  was  calculated  to  bring  the  talents  of  public 
writers  into  the  most  bold  and  active  display.  If  the  distin- 
gnished  among  these  be  few,  and  more  widely  separated  than 
elsewhere  from  the  mass,  their  merits  are  more  critically  judged, 
and  having  once  obtained  celebrity,  they  run  less  risk  of  forfeit- 
ing their  well-earned  reputation  with  posterity.  Many  authors 
on  the  other  hand,  like  Chiari  andVicino,  whose  works  are 
foonded  upon  unworthy  or  trivial  themes,  are  speedily  ranked 
amongst  the  least  esteemed,  and  die  with  the  day.  The  most 
select  and  deserving  are  content  for  a  time  with  the  admiration 
of  a  judicious  few,  till  their  manifest  superiority,  having  gone 
through  a  severe  critical  ordeal,  gradually  spreads  their  reputation 
amongst  the  people.  They  then  receive  their  apotheosis  from  the 
fame  popular  fiat  which  had  learnt  to  consign  inferior  writers  to 
merited  neglect.  We  may  also  notice  the  absence  of  those  lite- 
rary intrigues  and  cabals  which  seldom  occur  in  the  same  state  or 
city  as  they  do  in  the  capitals  of  France  and  England.  If  any 
author  should  be  unduly  elevated    in  popular  opinion,  he  is 
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pretty  certain  of  being  reduced  to  his  proper  leyel  by  the  oritios 
of  some  neighbouring  state.  Less  scope,  accordingly,  is  afforded 
in  Italy  for  the  literary  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  the  patronage  of 
the  higher  and  the  admiration  of  other  classes,  though  freely  be- 
stowed, do  not  influence  the  final,  critical  verdict,  or  go  for 
more  than  they  are  worth. 

Amongst  the  few  writers  who  thus  rose  to  the  higbett 
eminence  in  these  times  are  Alfieri,  Monti,  Parini,  Cesarotti, 
Mazza,  and  the  Pindemonti.  Most  of  these  preceded,  but  were 
sufficiently  contemporary  to  b^  well  known  to  Foscolo.  From 
several  of  them  he  derived  instructions  to  direct  him  in  the  path, 
which  he  was  about  to  pursue.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Ceaarotti,  at 
JPadua,  and  subsequently  knew  Parini,  and  still  more  inti- 
mately, Monti.  The  freedom  with  which  he  criticised  Ce- 
saiotti's  writings,  in  particular  his  version  of  Homer,  and 
hiB  poem  in  honour  of  Bonaparte,  entitled  '  Pronea,'  soon 
brought  their  intimacy  to  a  close.  His  admiration,  however, 
and  almost  reverential  regard  for  Parini,  continued  uninterrupted 
to  the  last.  To  the  noble  example  of  truth  and  firmness  evinced 
in  the  poem  of '  II  Giomo,* '  The  Pay,*  a  satire  upon  the  Mila- 
nese nobility,  Foscolo  confessed  his  deep  obligation  in  the  out- 
set of  his  literary  career.  Parini,  deserted  by  the  party  whose 
vices  were  the  subject  of  his  bitter  and  moral  verses,  held  on  his 
course  undaunted,  and  far  from  harbouring  ideas  of  iU-wilt  or 
resentment  against  them,  he  exerted  himself  to  appease  the  de- 
mocratic spirit  of  the  mob«  On  one  occasion,  wnen  the  people 
bad  assembled  in  the  gpreat  square  before  the  theatre,  vociferat- 
ing, '*  Death  to  the  Aristocrats !  and  long  life  to  the  R^uUic  ;*' 
Parini  hearing  the  tumult,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  joining  in  the 
cry,  "  Long  Uve  the  Republic  !**  added,  **  And  death  to  nobody, 
you  rascab  T 

After  Venice  had  become  an  Austrian  pravince,  Foscolo  was 
obliged  to  leave  it,  and  went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  received  with 
unfeigned  pleasure  by  the  aged  Parini,  who  welcomed  him  as  his 
friend.  It  is  to  these  interviews  that  some  allusion  is  made  in  the 
"  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,'*  where  many  of  the  noblest  and  most 
impressive  passages  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  excellent  ParinL 
Thev  are  expressed  in  a  strain  of  deep,  but  lofty  patriotic  me- 
lancaoly ;  and  in  some  bursts  of  passion  we  are  reminded  of 
that  heart  touching  lamentation  which  seemed  to  come  firom  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  soul  of  Alfieri : 

**  Due  fere  donne,  anki  due  Furie  atroci 
T6r  non  mi  posso-— ahi  misero  I  dal  fianco ; 
Ira  e  malinconia. 

That  Foscolo  was  likewise  personaHy,  though  slightly  aequaintod 
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iritfa  Attari,  we  are  well  assored,  fitHA  the  best  aetbority,  diat 
<if  their  own  testimany :  but  there  existed,  perhaps,  too  near  re- 
semblances in  character,  to  have  rendered,  their  friendship  lasting. 
Alfieh^s  day,  moreover,  was  already  passed,  when  Fosoolo  enter- 
ed  upon  his  career ;  his  opposition  was  reserved  for  men  like 
Monti,  the  Marquis  Pindemonte,  and  Count  Pepoli,  with  whom, 
though  well  acquainted,  he  could  not  long  continue  upon  plea- 
sant terms.  By  the  last  of  these,  he  was  surpassed,  at  least  in 
eccentricity ;  for  not  even  Alfieri  could  boast  of  having  driven  a 
Boman  quadriga,  or  car,  four-in-*hand,  down  the  Appeuises,  or 
Inving  run  a  foot  race  against  one  of  his  own  lacqueys,  by  which, 
he  brought  on  a  pulmonary  disorder,  and  died  before  the  age  of 
forty.  W  ith  Mazza,  the  translator  of  Akenside,  and  the  rival  of 
fil^ja,  Gnidi,  Chiabrera,  and  Menzini,  Foscolo  appears  to  have 
been  on  still  less  intimate  terms,  than  with  most  of  his  other  im<- 
mediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries,  owing,  we  think,  to 
the  attachment  of  Mazza  for  his  native  place,  Parma,  where  he 
lived,  scarcely  visiting  any  other  part  o(  Italy. 

After  having  completed  his  education,  at  the  University  of 
Padua,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  under  scholars  like 
Cesarotti,  Stratico,  and  SibiUato,  Foscolo  returned  to  Venice, 
and  soon  after  set  out  upon  his  travels.  He  spent  some  time  in 
Tuscany,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  every  where  intent  on  culti- 
vating the  society  of  the  first  critics  and  scholars,  from  whom  he 
imbibed  a  keener  relish  for  the  models  of  classicid  literature, 
which  he  cherished  to  the  latest  moment  of  his  existence. 

During  this  tour,  when  about  maeteen,  he  composed  his 
first  regular  work,  entitled  *Tieste,'  a  tragedy,  aUy  modelled 
upon  the  Oreek  drama,  in  the  terse  and  vigorous  style  of  Alfieri.* 
It  was  on  seeing  this  piece  that  the  latter  declared  that  the  young 
author,  if  only  nineteen,  would  assuredly  eclipse  him.  On  his  return 
to  Venice,  where  the  events  of  1796,  had  already  given  a  new 
aspect  to  affairs,  and  a  decided  preponderance  to  tlie  demooratioal 
party,  Foscolo  determined  to  bring  forward  his  new  drama,  in 
opposition  to  the  plays  of  Pepoli  and  Pindemoote.  It  was  re* 
presented  on  the  4th  of  January,  1797,  upon  the  same  evening 
when  two  other  pieces,  by  his  rivals,  made  their  appearance  at 
different  theatres.  His  triumph  was  complete.  The  theatre  of 
St.  Angelo,  resounded  with  bursts  of  applause.  It  was  repeated 
ten  times  with  like  success ;  whilst  the  coun^,  the  youdi,  and 
known  liberal  opinions  of  the  author^  gave  additional  interest  to  the 
performance,  and  threw  into  the  shade  the  merits  of  the  former 


•  PublUhed  in  th«  "  Teatro  Italiano  ApplauOito."  Vol  z.    Veoic^.  1797. 
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dramatic  favorites.  Thongfa  an  extraordinary  prodaction,  for  a 
mere  youth,  it  has  many  faults,  and  the  good  points  were  cer- 
tainly over-rated.  The  style  is  extremely  harsh ;  the  story  wants 
both  novelty  and  character;  but  there  is  an  energy  of  spirit,  a 
strength  and  grandeur  x>f  dramatic  passion  and  effect,  more  than 
enough  to  redeem  its  errors.  The  poet,  perhaps,  conceived  that  it 
was  estimated  something  too  highly ;  and  he  adopted  the  novel 
course  of  writing  a  severe  critique,  which  had  only  the  effect  of 
enhancing  bis  reputation. 

Those  political  events  which  interrupted  his  travels,  to 
which  he  often  referred  as  the  most  delightful  period  of  his  life, 
with  his  visit  to  Parini  and  to  Tuscany,  at  length  opened  to  him  a 
more  enlarged  and  important  sphere  of  action.  Though  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  church,  and  entertaining  the  highest 
opinion  of  his  ecclesiastical  tutor,*  whom  he  ever  continued  to 
revere,  his  rising  reputation  now  induced  his  friends  to  eTS^ert  their 
influence  in  promoting  his  political  views.  Young  as  he  was,  he 
obtained  the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  the  ambassador  from 
the  Republic  to  Napoleon.  With  many  advantages,  of  high 
tdent,  strong  moral  courage,  and  splendid  powers  of  diction,  a 
brilliant  career  lay  before  him,  bad  not  his  country  been  basely 
betrayed  by  its  presumed  liberator  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 
Venice  was  bartered  like  a  bale  of  goods :  the  sun  of  her  past 
glories,  and  of  her  liberties,  had  set ;  and  she  was  encompassed 
with  the  shadows  of  slavery  and  death.  With  the  independence 
of  Venice,  vanished  Foscolo's  admiration  of  Napoleon  and  the 
French,  for  whom  he  now  began  to  feel  more  than  Alfieri's  ab- 
horrence, the  bitterness  of  disappointment  having  entered,  like 
iron,  into  his  very  soul.  By  night  and  by  day  he  pondered  over 
the  abject  fortune  of  his  country,  until  the  agony  of  though 
became  too  mighty  for  coercion.f  It  burst  the  bonds  which 
fettered  it,  and  poured  forth  its  impassioned  strains  in  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  productions  of  modern  genius. 

The  letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis,  were  written  during  the  author's 
residence  in  Lombardy,  then  '  The  Cisalpine  Republic,'  whither 


•  Very  early  in  life,  Foteolo  is  uid  to  hare  assumed  the  ecdesiastical  habit,  wid«ced 
by  sincere  admiration  for  the  religions  character  of  his  tutor,  and  the  sacred  poetry  of 
the  Hebrews,  which  he  had  deeply  studied ;  an  admiration  which  he  never  sought  to 
dsiguise.  To  this  subject,  he  alludes  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Version  of  Sterne,  where  he 
assumes  the  title  ofDidimo  Chierico,  Yoric)es  Clerk. 

t  Ultfane  Lettere  di  Jacopo  Ortis.  Edixione  zt.  dated  1814.  Londra.  Tfaia  is,  in 
fret,  a  Zurich  edition,  brought  out  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  and  is  the  only  genuine 
one,  after  the  perfect  edition,  printed  at  a  private  press  of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  under 
the  tWe  of"  Italy."     180S.    Venice.       "  '^ 
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he  had  retired,  upon  the  cession  of  Venice  to  the  power  of 
Anstria.  It  was  Ins  intention  to  have  brought  out  this  work  at 
Bologna,  where  he  appears  to  have  been  in  the  year  1798. 
Scarcely,  however,  was  one-third  of  the  work  completed,  when 
he  determined  to  recal  the  impression,"*  under  the  idea  that  its 
political  tenets  might  compromise  the  publishers,  and  its  moral 
tendencv  prove  injurious  to  some  class  of  readers.  The  pub- 
lishers, however,  without  so  nice  a  regard  for  their  own  safety, 
engaged  a  young  writer,  named  Angiolo  Sassoli,  to  complete  the 
story.  This  was  done,  but  not  according  to  the  plan  of  the  ori- 
ginal. Such  was  the  prolific  source  of  those  numerous  surrepti- 
tious editions,  known  by  the  title  of  *  The  True  History  of  Two 
Unfortunate  Lovers ;  or.  The  Last  Letters  of  Jacopo  Ortis.' 
But  we  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  inquire  into  the 
multiplied  reprints  of  these,  and  other  editions,  with  veir  volumi- 
nous commentaries  by  German  editors,  in  particular  by  Professor 
Ludeu. 

Upon  the  romantic  character  of  this  production  Foscolo  re- 
lied for  the  popularity  of  his  political  opinions.  Its  unhajipy 
story  was  directed  to  the  illustration  of  his  coantry*s  misfortanes, 
as  a  sort  of  allegory  on  which  he  hung  those  less  attractive  dis- 
cussions, wholly  new  to  the  reading-public  of  Italy.  Its"^  success, 
even  in  the  mutilated  form  in  which  it  first  appeared,  surpassed 
the  author's  expectations. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  in  spite  of  its  extravagancies,  the 
work  contains  passages  of  splendid  eloquence,  deep  pathos, 
and  some  fine  dramatic  incidents  and  situations.  For  many  of 
these  last,  it  is  remarked,  we  believe  correctly,  in  the  beautiful 
edition  before  us,  that  its  author  was  indebted  to  real  occurrences 
and  facts.  That  it  is  not,  moreover,  a  mere  imitation  of  Goethe's 
Werther,  would  appear  firom  their  very  opposite  characteristics, 
no  less  than  from  the  admissions  of  the  best  German  commenta- 
tors themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  ample  explanations 
appended  to  the  edition  prepared  by  the  author.  Its  chief  source 
of  attifaction  is  not  its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  tastes,  it  is 
purely  addressed  to  the  Italians ;  and  no  Italian  of  either  sex  can 
peruse  it  without  emotion,  or  dwell  upon  its  pages  without 
tears.  Its  tone  of  lofty  and  melancholy  patriotism ;  its  noble 
reflections,  its  vivid  descriptions,  and  the  earnest  passion  which 
breathes  in  every  line,  must  give  it  a  value  in  Italy  such  as  it 
can  never  hoast  elsewhere.    If  its  general  moral  tendency  can- 


•  See  NodsU  BUdiognifict,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Letttrt. 
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not  be  defended^  there  ave  yet  kidividiial  portions  foH  of  etUe 
purity  and  beauty.  Nothing  for  instance  can  surpass  the  ele? i- 
tion  of  sentimeot  and  excellent  moral  effect  of  passages  like  the 
following : 

"  Often,  again/'  writes  Ortis  to  hi*  friend,  **  I  feel  angry  at  my- 
self for  my  nnmanlv  conduct  in  leaving  her  I  so  well  love.  Ah !  if 
her  friends  had  only  opposed,  or  taunted  my  passion  for  her ;  had  a 
single  command  been  given  for  my  unhappy  Teresa  to  see  me  no 
mors ;  think  you  I  could  ever  have  deserted  her  side  ?  But  how  conid 
I  shew  myself  ungrateful  to  her  father* — a  father  who  called  me  hif 
friend,  and  who  so  often  repeated  as  he  pressed  my  hand ;  *  Why,  my 
dear  friendi  has  fortune  thrown  you  in  the  way  of  an  unhappy  family 
like  ours  V  Could  I  indulge  the  thoughts  of  plunging  into  dishoBoar 
— of  persecutug  a  family,  which  in  other  circumstances  would  have 
shared  its  prosperity  with  me  ?  And  what  answer  could  I  rive,  when 
he  appealed  to  me  only  with  sighs  and  intreaties,  uttering  in  hroken  ac- 
cents, '  Teresa  is  my  daughter!'  Yes!  in  solitude  and  remorse  will  I 
consume  the  remnant  of  my  days,  humbling  myself  under  that  invi- 
sible, but  terriMe  arm,  which  snatched  me  from  tlie  precipice,  down 
which  I  was  about  to  hurl  myself,  with  that  innocent  being,  before  the 
eyes  of  her  distracted  parent'' 

In  the  hope  of  assisting  in  the  independence  of  his  country, 
Foscolo  had  already  joined  the  first  Italian  legion,  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  French.  In  the  year  1799,  he  was  with  General 
Massena,  during  the  celebrated  and  almost  unparalleled  defence  of 
the  city  of  Genoa.  Whilst  there,  he  is  stated  to  have  written  two 
of  the  most  spirited  and  poetical  lyric  odes  of  which  the  modem 
Italians  can  boast.  They  are  addressed  to  Luigia  Pallavicini,  the 
first  on  occasion  of  her  having  been  thrown  from  horseback  ;  the 
second  upon  her  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  Of  one 
of  these  we  propose  to  give  a  version,  however  inadequate,  as  a 
slight  specimen  of  Foscolo's  manner  in  this  branch  of  poetical 
composition.  It  is  remarkable  at  once,  for  the  vigor  and  purity 
of  its  style,  and  for  the  easy  pindaric  flow  and  turn  of  the  periods. 
A  few  of  the  lines,  and  even  stanzas,  will  hardly  bear  a  literal  yet 
cle^r  and  poetical  translation,  and  in  such  instances  it  will  be  pre- 
ferable to  give  them  a  freer  air,  which  could  alone  convey  tneir 
spirit  and  meaning  to  the  English  reader* 

As  when  forth  beams  from  ocean's  cave 

The  star  to  Love's  own  mother  dear; 
Her  dew-bespangled  tresses  wave, 

Scattering  the  night-shades  dun  and  drear; 
And  far  illumes  her  heavenly  way 
The  light,  poured  from  the  eternal  founts  of  day : 
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So  Beauty  from  the  curtained  conchy 

Her  charms  dmne,  and  fealures  rare, 
More  lovely  with  the  shadowing  touch 

Of  sorrow  that  still  lingers  there, 
Revives — and  radiant,  glads  our  eyes, 
Still,  sweetest  soother  of  man's  woe-bom  sighs. 

Soon,  like  the  roses,  on  thy  cheek 

The  buds  of  joy  again  unfold, — 
Those  large  dark  eyes  so  wild  yet  meek; — 

Bewitching  smiles  and  looks  untold ; — 
With  all  those  wiles,  that  wake  again 
Each  mother's  fears,  and  lover's  keener  pain. 

The  Hours  that  late  hung  o'er  thee,  sad, — 

The  ministers  of  sighs  and  pain — 
Bring  thee  fresh  charms,  with  splendor  clad. 

Midst  eastern  state  and  jewelled  train ; 
On  bracelets,  gems,  and  rings  outshine 
The  sculptured  gods,  in  noble  Greek  design !  # 

Charms  of  more  sovereign  power  you  share*- 

The  tragic  fiction's  stirring  theme. 
In  whose  nch  chorus — seen  most  fair, 

Thou,  Goddess,  art  the  youth's  fond  dream. 
Who,  gazing,  checks  the  magic  dance. 
To  drink  soft  pain  and  rapture  from  thy  glance  t 

Or  when  thou  wak'st  the  soul  of  song, 

That  slumbers  in  thy  harp-strings  wild ; 
Or  with  heaven's  witcheries — sweep's  along 

The  aisles  of  holier  music — mild ; 
Or  glad'st  the  crowd,  with  rapturous  tone, 
^Tis  still  thy  voice,  in  murmured  sighs,  we  own. 

If  peril  here  for  lovers  be, 

What  when  thou  weav'st  the  airy  dance  I 
Yielding  thy  form  of  symmetry 

To  grace — while  beams  thy  sunny  glance 
Thro'  thy  loose  veil  ;--and  O  thy  neck  and  hair, 
Shine  forth  in  loveliness  and  beauty  rare! 

See  1  from  her  graceful  head*dress,  slow 

Escape  those  tresses,  fragrant, — bright — 
Ambrosial  locks,  that  lovely  flow 

From  'neath  their  rosy  garland,  light, 
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Whose  flowers  were  Aprirs  early  token 

Of  jojf  and  health,  and  dreams  of  bliss  unbroken. 

Handmaids  of  pleasure  and  of  love, — 

Thus  woo  you  fluttering  near — 
The  envied  Hours, — where'er  you  move : — 

And  let  the  Graces  here 
Frown  on  him,  whom  beauty's  balm 
And  life's  swift  flight  recall,  and  death's  deep  calm. 

Mortal  Goddess,  guide  and  queen 

Of  the  ocean's  virgin  train ; 
On  Parrhasian  mount  was  seen 

Chaste  Artemis,  o'er  the  plain. 
The  forest's  terror,  chasing  far. 
Her  prey,  with  sounding  bow,  in  sylvan  war. 

Old  Fame  hath  given  her  birth  divine, 
Olympian  ofispring,  Goddess  fair — 
^  Her's  the  fount,  and   sacred  shrine, 

Elysian ; — her's  the  mountain  air, 
Chasing  the  wild  deer  of  the  wood^ 
With  fate-winged  dart,  o'er  hill  and  vale  and  flood. 

And  altars  to  that  goddess  rose — 

Bellona,  once  the  amazon, — 
Her's  the  ^gis — round  her  brows 

Palms  wreathed  by  vocal  Helicon. 
Her  Gorgon  terrors  now  she  rears. 
To  shake  the  British  shores,  and  measure  hostile  ipears ! 

And  she,  whose  image  now  thy  hands 

With  sacred  myrtle  boughs  adorn, 
Devoted,  lovely  seems  to  stand 

Benignant  as  the  rosy  mom ; 
But  midst  thy  household  deities  dost  thou. 
Sole  Priestess,  stand  array'd,  with  beauty  on  thy  brow ! 

Bright  as  the  Queen  of  Cyprus'  isle. 

And  sweet  Cythera,  where  the  spring 
For  ever  odorous  reigns ; — where  smile 

Those  wood-crowned  isles,  whose  bold  sides  fling 
Th'  Ionian  waves,  and  east  winds  back, 
Which  urge  the  white  sails  on  their  distant  track. 

First  cradled  was  I  in  that  sea. 
Whence  the  bright  spirit  earthless  flew 
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Of  Pbaon's  girl ; — the  night-wind  free 

Oft  as  it  stirs  those  waters  blue» 
Most  gently  murmurs  to  the  lonely  shore. 
With  plaintive  voice  which  woful  spirits  pour. 

I  hear — I  feel  the  sacred  air— 

My  native  air  of  love  and  fire, 
And  wake  the  iBoIian  chords,  to  spare 

Their  music,  with  that  deep  toned  lyre. 
Ausonia,  still  their  vows  to  thee, 
Beauty  divine,  Love*s  votaries  long  decree ! 

About  this  time  he  published  a  work,  which  could  scarcelv 
have  been  expected  fn^m  a  man  of  his  age  and  temper.  This 
was  the  translation  in  Italian  blank  verse  of  Catullus's  Uttle 
poem,  de  Comd  Beremcce,  with  notes.  Foscolo  preferred  this 
poem  to  every  other  lyrical  composition,  and  took  the  neatest 
pains  to  illustrate  it.  H^  compared  a  great  number  of  MSS.  and 
editions,  discussed  minutely  the  opinions  of  former  commenta- 
tors, entered  into  a  particular  examination  of  many  intricate 
points  of  mythology  and  heathen  religion,  and  there  is  scarcely 
any  word  of  the  poem,  which  has  not  furnished  occasion  for  a  note. 
Here  he  displays  no  doubt  extraordinary  learning  and  patience, 
and  gives  many  proofs  of  soUd  judgment  and  acuteness  as  well 
as  ingenuity,  yet  we  cannot  help  tmnking  that  the  work  on  the 
whole,  is  rather  heavy,  extending  as  it  does  to  an  8vo.  His 
translation  too  is  not  such  as  one  could  have  wished.  The  pe- 
riods are  rather  twisted,  the  diction  obscure,  and  deprived  of 
that  ease  and  spontaneous  flow  which  is  particularly  desirable 
in  a  translation,  to  give  it  the  air  of  an  original  composition. 

But  before  proceeding  we  shall  notice  one  of  Foscolo's 
works,  appended  to  which  there  is  a  fictitious  account  of  his 
life.  This  is  Didymi  Clerici  Propheta  Minimi  Hyperca^ 
fypseost  Liber  Singularis.  Pisis}  In  JEdibus  Sapientia,  1815, 
but  the  book  is  more  remarkable  for  its  wit  than  for  its 
truth.  Many  who  have  not  known  him  might  believe  that  se- 
veral things  there  related  are  quite  true,  but  really  they 
were  for  the  most  part  jokes.  The  writer,  for  instance,  tells 
us  that  Didymo  (that  is  Foscolo  himself,)'  never  read  a  book 
though,  except  the  Bible.  We  know  that  he  could  quote  and 
find  out  any  passage  in  Homer  or  Dante,  more  easily  than  in 
the  Bible.  And  as  in  the  same  book  he  says,  he  knew  by 
heart  (and  we  think  it  true)  all  Virgirs  Georgics,  although  he 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  Bible,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  he  had  studied  the  Georgics  more  than  the 
Bible.   He  again  says,  that '  Didymo'  never  corrected  his  works 
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when  once  printed,  as  be  thought  it  was  highly  disrespectful  to  the 
public;  but  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare  Foscolo's 
different  editions  of  the  Sepolcri,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  did  not 
follow  *  DidymoV  practice.     In  fact  some  of  his  maxims  are  but 
applications  to  a  supposed  individual  of  a  character  which  he 
had  seen  drawn  by  some  author  with  whom  he  had  been  pleased. 
He,  for  instance,  says,  that  Didymo  considered  a  poor  mendicant 
possessed  of  more  real  eloquence  than  Cicero  himself  in  the  art 
of  peroration ;  and  experienced  physiognon>bts  as  much  wiser 
than  Lavater.     Now  Foscolo   translated   Sterne's  Sentimental 
Journey,  and  there  the  Friar  knew  certainly  the  art  of  perora- 
tion extremely  well.     And  the  beggar  who  asked  alms  only  from 
females,  and  who  fixed  the  sum  which  was  to  be  given  to  him,, 
was  certainly  a  good  physiognomist.    These  opinions,  however, 
of  Didymo  are  very  witty  and  amusing.    They  are  in  general 
very  sarcastic,  though  Didymo  professed  never  to  utter  a  sar- 
casm, and  many  are  original.  He  said,  for  instance,  that  he  could 
never  brinff  himself  to  believe  that  a  person  who  lived  next  door 
to  a  slaughter-house,  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  criminals  were  executedjWas  a  person  to  be  tfusted, 
much  less  to  be  allowed  to  walk  behind  us  in  the  dark.    For  lite- 
rature  Didymo  compared  iEschylus  to  a  noble  oak  burning  upon 
some  desert  mountain ;  Shakespeare  to  a  forest  on  fire,  pouring  sL 
flood  of  radiance  through  the  night,  which  by  day  sent  forth  noxious 
cloud  and  vapour;  Dante  to  a  vast  lake  surrounded  by  cliffk 
and  woods,  overshadowed  by  a  dark  and  frowning  sky,  on  whose 
bosom  the  voyager  was  borne  along  in  tempest.     Didymo  bad,  as 
he  said,  some  little  controversial  points  with  Ariosto,  which,  how- 
ever he  had  the  prudence  to  keep  to  himself.     As  for  Torquato 
Tasso,  it  was  Didymo's  intention,  when  he    should  have  the 
means   of  constructing  a  church   dedicated  to  the   Paraclete, 
of  removing  thither  that  poet's  bones,   with  a  proviso,  that  no 
priest  who  taught  grammar  should  be  allowed  to  oflBciate  there, 
and  no  delta  Crusca  Academician  approach  near  the  spot. 

That  these  and  many  others  which  he  records  as  Didymo*s 
opinions,  were  maintained  by  him  with  obstinacy,  and  without 
nving  any  reason  in  their  defence,  is  partly  true  of  Foscolo.  It 
IS  quite  true  that  he  was  very  obstinate  in  his  opinions,  and  that 
he  neld  many  singular  ones ;  but  it  is  not  true,  that  he  never 
defended  them  when  attacked.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  very 
warm  in  their  defence,  and  he  would  sometimes  enter  into  it 
with  great  effusion  of  words,  and  with  a  great  earnestness; 
although  such  defence  did  often  more  credit  to  his  talents  than  to 
his  candour  and  fairness. 

The  translation  of  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,  which  we 
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ka? e  already  mentioned,  gives  ample  proof  that  Foacolo  ^as  a 
great  master  of  both  the  Itahan  and  English  languages.  But  a 
translation  from  the  English  cannot  be  of  much  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  we  shall  be  content  with  having  alluded  to  it. 

The  book  which  we  have  mentioned,  *  Didymi  Clerici  Hyper- 
calypseos/  is,  in  fact,  a  bitter  satire,  in  which  Foscolo  has  ex- 
posed his  enemies'  faults  and  weaknesses,  without  mercy.  It  is 
a  kind  of  vision,  written  in  peculiar  Latin,  resemblin:;  that  of  the 
volgate  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  like  the 
style  of  the  Prophets.  This  book  was  printed  at  Zurich  in  1815, 
though  it  bears  the  date,  '  Pisis  in  ^dibus  Sjpientise.'  It  is 
given  in  a  very  elegant  type,  and  with  curious  engravings.  Only 
ninety- two  copies,  in  a  double  edition,  appeared,  bearing  the 
feigned  names  of  Lorenzo  Alderani  Rainieri,  and  of  Giulio  fii- 
cai^o  Worth.  Of  these  copies,  twelve  bear  the  author's  real 
name,  and  that  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  Mr. 
Stewart  Rose ;  and  at  the  end  of  these  copies  is  a  Key,  which 
contains  the  names  of  the  victims  of  this  keen  satire. 

To  understand  under  what  feelings  this  book  was  written, 
another  work  of  Foscolo*s  must  be  noticed.  This  is  the  tragedy 
Ajace,  which  he  wrote,  and  which  was  performed  at  Milan  in 
1812.  I  his  composition  abounds  in  fine  verses,  energy,  and 
power ;  but  it  runs  too  much  into  long  illustrations,  to  produce 
a  good  efiect  upon  the  stage  A  laughable  circumstance  tended  to 
render  it  ridiculous.  Salamini  means  in  Italian,  inhabitant  or  na-^ 
tive  of  Salamis,  and  is  also  a  \ery  common  diminutive  of  salame 
(sausage,)  so  that  salamini  are  small  sausages.  'I'his  word  occur- 
ling  often,  chiefly  in  the  mouth  of  Ajax,  who  spoke  of  his  Sala- 
mini, the  audience  began  to  luugh  at  these  small  sausages,  and  the 
tragedy  had  not  a  very  brilliant  success.     But  then  it  was  whis-i* 

?ered  that  it  was  an  allegorical  composition ;  that  Agamemnon  was 
Napoleon,  that  Ajax  was  Moreau,  and  so  on.  The  police, 
which  had  licensed  the  performance,  was  vexed  at  not  having 
perceived  it,  and  Foscolo  was  obliged  to  leave  Milan,  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  retired  to  Florence.  There  was 
then  publishing  at  Milan  a  w  ekiy  literary  review,  called  the 
'  Poligraph,*  edited  by  Monti,  Lamberti,  Lampredi,  Pezzi,  and 
two  or  three  other  literati,  all  sold  to  the  government.  In  that 
review  were  published  five  or  «ix  terrible  articles  against  Ajace, 
written  chiefly  by  Lampredi,  in  the  most  unfair  manner  possible. 
Passing  from  literature  to  politics,  it  was  asserted  amongst  other 
things,  that  to  criticise  the  literary  opinions  of  professors  appoint* 
ed  by  government,  was  to  abuse  the  government  and  the  sove- 
reign. Foscoloy  very  justly,  never  could  pardon  this  courtly 
vox.  11. — ^NO.  IV.  F  F 
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tribe  for  such  baseness ;  and  these  are  the  literary  men  partkm- 
larly  alluded  to  in  the  '  Liber  Singnlaris.'  liiere  are  like- 
wise several  allusions  to  some  of  the  political  characters,  in  which 
Foscolo  is  guilty  of  abusing  most  unjustly,  men  worthy  of  the 
greatest  esteem.  As  he  had  not  succeeded  in  seeing  Italy  as  he 
wished  it  to  be,  Foscolo  passed  the  remainder  of  lus  life 
carping,  and  laughing  at,  and  ever  abusing  those  who  tried  to 
accomplbh  what  he  found  to  be  impossible.  This  was  the  effect 
of  his  wounded  vanity.  We  have  known  Foscolo  so  well  as  to 
be  satisfied,  that  hence  was  engendered  that  feeling  which  in- 
duced him  to  assert  and  print  things,  which  made  him  appear  an 
enemy  to  his  country ;  whilst,  in  justice  to  his  memory,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  Ihat  we  have  seen  him  weep  over  her  misfortunes 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  Amongst  the  weapons  used  against 
Foscolo,  in  criticising  Ajace,  malignant  wit  and  satire  were 
employed;  and  to  Monti  was  attributed  the  following  bitter 
epigram. 

"  Per  porre  in  scena  il  furibondo  Ajace 
II  fiero  Atride  e  i'ltaco  fallace 
Gran  fatica  Ugo  Foscolo  non  f^: 
Copi6  se  stesso  e  si  divise  in  tre.'* 

To  body  forth  wild  Ajax'  farious  strain 
Atrides  proud — wily  Ulysses  vain  : 
No  mighty  toil  for  Foscolo  could  be. 
He  drew  himself  but  portioned  into  three. 

In  the  year,  1801,  Foscolo  pronounced  his  celebrated  **  Dis- 
coorse  for  the  Congress  of  Lyons,"  convoked,  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  whom  he  was  expected  to  eulogize.  But  be  adopted 
a  very  different  plan ;  for  he  exposed  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  apostrophizing  Bonaparte,  the  speaker  exclaimed : 

<  There  is  not  one,  of  all  ihj  splendid  qualities^  but  meets  with  its 

*  couDterpart  in  history :  in  the  impenetrable  policy  of  Tiberias ;  in 

*  the  philosophical  spirit  of  Marcus  Aurelias:  and  in  that  patron  of 

*  letters,  Leo  X.  If  many  noble  and  brilliant  examples  like  these,  were, 

*  as  we  are  assured,  more  or  less  stained  with  crimes ;  that  was,  becanae 

*  they  were  men,  and  mortal,  as  thou  too  art.     Let  us  recollect,  that  it 

*  was  the  voice  of  undaunted  posterity,  and  not  the  hopes  or  fean  of 

*  their  contemporaries,  which  pronounced  final  sentence  upon  their 

*  tombs.    Innumerable  and  illustrious  examples,  have  rendered  sacred, 

*  by  its  fulfilment,  that  maxim  of  the  wise  of  old :  *  no  one  ought  to 
«  pronounce  himself  fortunate,  before  his  death.' ' 

The  following  extract,  from  Sophocles,  was  affixed  as  a 
motto  to  this  oration:  **  My  soul  groans  for  my  country,  for  my- 
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self,  and  also  for  thee."    It  is  composed  in  a  lofty  bat  compact 
style ;  modelled  upon  the  brevity  and  gravity  of  Tacitus. 

In  the  year,  1807,  he  published  his  first  book  of  the  Iliad,* 
with  an  elaborate  Preface :  in  competition  with  the  translation  of 
Monti,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  volume.  Foscolo  never  com- 
pleted his  Version  of  the  Iliad ;  only  one  other  book  appeared, 
although  there  are  several  existing  in  manuscript.  These  are  all 
remarkable  for  thdr  vigour  and  terseness  of  style,  elaborated  to  a 
high  degree  of  conciseness.  Nearly  four  hundred  lines,  for 
instance,  of  the  Greek  text,  are  rendered  into  five  hundred  Italian  ' 
endecasyllables. 

Of  the  poem,  entitled,  **  I  Sepolcri,'*  (the  Tombs,)  we  need 
say  little,  after  the  applause  bestowed  upon  it  by  all  Italy. 
To  those  who  have  visited  the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  at 
Florence,  many  of  the  allusions  must  possess  additional  interest. 
It  is  composed  in  ^*  versi  sciolti ;"  and  the  style  is  more 
glowing  and  poetical,  than  that  of  most  of  the  author's  produc- 
tions; all  of  which,  indeed,  present  a  wonderful  diversity  of 
manner,  adapted  to  the  particular  subject,  which  displays  great 
command  over  the  poetical  language  of  his  country.  The  open- 
ing of  the  poem  is  remarkably  fine,  and  it  is  admirably  sustained 
throughout,  far  surpassing  any  thing  in  the  more  gloomy  and 
revolting  pictures  we  meet  with  in  Blair's  Grave.  It  commences 
thus: 

*•  Beneath  the  cypress  shades,  and  in  the  urns 

Embalmed  with  tears — the  slumber  of  the  dead, 

Is  it  less  deep?  Where  never  more  for  me 

The  joyous  sun  on  this  fair  earth  shall  shine, 

Fostering  its  family  of  herbs,  and  flowers, 

And  animals.     When  all  the  future  hours 

Shall  fly  unblest  with  sweet  and  flattering  dreams ; 

When,  not  the  music  of  thy  mournful  lyre, 

Bear  fiiendf,  shall  stir  my  bosom  more ;  nor  more 

The  spirit  of  the  muse ;  and  human  love. 

Sole  charm  of  all  my  wanderings,  fill  my  breast.' 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  still  more  poetical : 

Lives  not  and  triumphs,  o'er  his  mortal  spoils. 
The  friend  who  dead  to  day's  loved  harmony, 
Yet  wakes  its  music  with  fond  memory's  vows. 
And  gentle  thoughts  and  cares.     Communion,  sweet 
And  holy,  for  the  sundered  loves  of  earth : 
A  language  given  by  heaven,  to  speak  and  live 
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With  parted  friends ;  and  call  them  back  to  us  I 
If  earth,  that  first  received  bim  to  her  bosom^ 
And  chenshe  *  long;  throucrh  helpless  infancy, 
Again,  within  her  mother's  lap  shall  fold. 
And  sacred  keep  the  reliques  of  htr  child, 
From  storm  and  cloud  (that  on  his  living  path 
Beat  rudely  chance)  and  from  each  foot  profane ; 
Or  tell  his  name  on  some  protecting  stone. 
Some  friendly  tree,  its  odorous  flowers  exhale, 
And  cast  a  gentle  shadow  round  the  spot, 
Most  soothmg  to  the  genius  of  the  dead. 

But  we  willingly  hasten  from  this  subject,  surrounded,  as  it 
ever  mast  be,  with  bitter  recollections,  such  as  we  here  find  sug- 
gested in  passages  of  equal  splendour  and  pathos,  from  a  contem- 
plation of  the  Tombs  of  Michael  Angelo,  Machiavelli,  Galileo, 
and  Alfieri.  Tet  the  poet,  who  thus  consecrated  his  genius 
to  their  memory,  celebrating  those  high  intellectual  and  moraf 
powers,  which  extorted  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  posterity, 
himself  lies  neglected,  without  a  stone,  or  token  of  any  kind,  to 
bear  witness  to  the  passenger  that  there  lived  such  a  man  as  Ugo 
Foscolo,  or  that  his  remains  had  been  committed  to  earth.  This 
ought  not  to  be  ;  but  it  has  fared  equally  with  Foscolo  and  Byron. 
We  are  not  of  the  number  blinded  to  the  faults  and  errors  of  the 
latter,  but  will  the  hard-heartedness  of  his  countrymen  deny  him 
a  tomb  for  ever  ?  If  prejudice  has  been  at  work,  let  not  preju- 
dice hold  an  unequal  warfare  with  the  dead ;  if  forgetfnlness  has 
been  the  cause,  alas !  for  the  rank  ingratitude  of  mankind,  which 
so  quickly  casts  into  oblivion  objects  and  names  which  should 
ever  be  foremost  in  their  recollections,  which  should  be  enshrined 
and  preserved  in  the  holiest  sanctuary  of  their  hearts. 

In  1808,  and  the  following  year,  Foscolo  published  an  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  the  celebrated  Montecuccoli,  the  rival  of  the 
great  Turenne.  They  appeared  in  two  volumes  folio,  enriched 
with  the  MSS.  discovered  in  the  archives  of  Trivulzio,  by 
Serassi ;  and  were  dedicated  to  General  CafiarellL  In  this  work 
it  was  the  twofold  object  of  the  editor,  who  accompanied  it  with 
learned  dissertations  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman  arts  of  war,  to 
inspire  bis  countrymen  with  a  martial  spirit,  and  to  elevate  the 
aothor  to  that  station  which  his  superlative  merits  so  long  de- 
served. But  it  has  been  said  that  the  editor  took  unwarrant- 
able liberties  with  the  text,  and  that  Montecucculi  speaks  too  often 
with  Foscolo 's  words. 

Upon  occasion  of  Monti*s  beins  appointed  by  Napoleon  His- 
iorirarapher  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  was  succeeded,  in  1809, 
by  Foscolo,  as  Professor  of  Literature  in  the  Uhiversi^  of 
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l^avia.  He  opened  his  series  of  lectures  with  a  dkcoarte  Ml  of 
sound  and  enlarged  views,  both  national  and  literary,  delivered 
in  a  gprave  and  lofty  style,  and  endued  with  a  spirit  of  liberal  apd 
enlightened  criticism.*  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  established 
custom  of  pronouncing  an  eulogy  upon  the  existing  govemmeot, 
he  boldly  and  eloquently  declaimed  against  the  baseness  and  de« 
pravity  of  those  writers  who  prostitute  their  talents  to  the  cause  of 
tyrants  ;  and,  in  place  of  the  panegyric,  he  subjoined  a  note  to  the 
purport,  "  that  it  belonged  to  history  alone  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  characters  of  great  sovereigns.**  At  the  same  time,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  decree  of  Augustus  Caesar,  which  went  to  prohibit  the 
poor  poets  and  small  orators  from  sullying  his  reputation  by  their 
idle  praises.  Within  the  space  of  two  months  afterwards,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  literature  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  was  suppres* 
sed  by  a  royal  mandate.  Dke  all  other  despots,  Napoleoa 
became  the  patron  of  science,  and  attempted  to  extinguish  the 
glorious  spirit  of  literary  freedom  which  first  shone  with  open 
splendour  upon  Italy,  in  the  daring  and  uncompromising  orations 
of  Ugo  Foscolo. 

After  the  Austrians  had  obtained  possession  of  Italy,  Foseolo, 
too  longer  conceiving  himself  m  safety  at  Milan,  retired  into 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  year  1815  he  came  over  into  England, 
having  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. He  could  not  live  under  a  system  to  which  his  whole  life 
and  opinions  had  been  opposed ;  and  he  bade  a  last  farewell  to 
his  countrymen,  in  language  at  once  dignified  and  resigned* 

**  There  will  dow  be  no  occasion  for  the  Austrian  minister  to  watch 
or  persecute  me  in  my  Swiss  asylum  Let  him  know  that  my  career 
it  accomplished  ;  that  I  have  no  longer  a  wish  to  rouse  the  hopeless 
fissions  of  my  countrymen.  It  is  true,  we  were  in  want  of  arms ; 
France  presented  us  with  them;  and  Italy  once  more  might  have 
boasted  a  name  among  the  nations. It  has  been  otherwise  or- 
dained ;  afikirs  have  flowed  into  another  channel ;  Italy  mast  still 
linser  on  in  a  slow  and  lethargic  decline ;  soon  we  shall  behold  her, 
only  a  lifeless  corpse:  But  what  resource  is  left  for  her  generous  sons? 
— they  can  only  grieve  in  silence.  Let  them  grieve ;  for  they  have 
cause  to  weep ;  but  let  them  not  indulge  the  feeble  lamentation,  and 
the  mutual  revilings  of  slaves.^'f 

From  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  this  country,  Foscolo's  writ- 
ings and  opinions  are  too  well  known  to  require  much  additional 

•  '  DeU  Origine  e  deU'  Uffido  della  Litteratora.'     Milm.     1809. 

t  Thb  &reweU  addrcM  appeared  in  the  Lvgano  (Hsetle,  dated  April  14,  ISlft. 
It  is  eontaiiied  Ih  an  article  written  in  anewer  to  a  boolc,  entitled,  'Memeria  Stozica 
della  fliTDluskme  de  Mifamo.'  AprU  90, 1814.  PabKfhad  by  tome  aenatort  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 
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iUnstnition*  His  anbaequent  woriit  haye  become  comparatifeiy 
liBumliar  to  English  readers,  through  the  mediom  of  other  puhlic 
joumals.  They  consist  for  the  greater  part  of  editions  of  the  most 
oebbrated  works  of  his  own  coontrymen,  and  of  essays  and  cri- 
tiqaesnpon  a  yariety  of  subjects.  To  enter  here  into  anything 
4ike  a  regrular  analysis  of  their  respectiye  merits,  would  only  be  to 
repeat  much  of  what  has  ahready  been  adyanced  by  contemporary 
critics ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  allude  to  them  in  the  order  in 
which  they  appeared.  The  Tragedy  ofr'^  Ricciarda/'  although 
published  in  this  country,  was  first  represented  in  Italy,  at  the  tli^ 
atre  Delia  Scala,  about  the  year  1812.  like  most  of  Foscolo's  pro* 
ductions,  which  present  gre^t  diversity,  both  in  point  of  style  and 
composition,  according  to  the  subject,  Ricciarda,  with  some  faults, 
contains  many  passages  of  splendid  power  and  beauty ;  and  it  is 
doubtless  the  most  complete  and  national,  if  not  the  most  poeti- 
cal of  his  dramas.  The  style  is  bold  and  impassioned;  but  too 
abrupt  and  close ;  sometimes  eyen  obscure.  The  publication  of 
this  drama,  was  followed  by  a  yolume  of  essays  upon  the  Love 
and  Poetry  of  Petrarch,  and  a  parallel  between  that  poet  and 
Dante.  We  haye  now  by  us  a  translation  of  this  work  into  the 
Italian,  with  notes,  by  the  translator.*  These  essays  display 
great  erudition.  There  next  appeared  an  ably  written  Pre- 
fiice  to  anew  edition  of  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  f  by  far  the  best 
account  of  that  work  which  we  now  possess.  This  is,  howeyer, 
surpassed  by  his  ^*  Dboorso  sul  teste  di  Dante.'' %  \OiAj  part  ol 
this  edition  of  the  Diyina  Commedia  has  yet  been  presented  to 
the  public ;  but  the  whole  has  been  completed.  What  has  al- 
ready appeared,  indeed,  is  worth  all  that  has  been  written  by  the 
historians  and  commentators  of  Dante,  down  to  the  present  day. 
We  belieye  there  likewise  exist  in  MS.  seyeral  sketches  of  noy^, 
political  treatises,  critiques,  and  fragments  of  other  intended 
works.  Foscolo  is  also  known  to  haye  contributed  a  number  of 
elaborate  articles  to  some  of  our  leading  reviews.  § 

Amongst  the  minor  poetical  works  of  Foscolo  we  have  hitherto 
omitted  mention  of  a  little  poem,  entitled  ''  Alceo,''  and   some 

*  Saggi  sopn  n  Petnio^  publicati  in  IngteM  da  Ugo  FomoIo,  e  tiadotti  in  Im- 
iUntt.    Lagano,  1824. 

t  Pablished  by  Pickering,  1825.    %  Discono  sal  Teito  di  Dante,  PJckering,  182S. 

I  The  following  will  be  found  among  some  of  the  most  intereedng : — An  artide 
upon  fte  narratlTe  poetry  of  the  Ita&uu,  Quarterly  Reriew,  toI.  91— Two  artiel« 
upon  Dante,  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  voli.  29  and  80->An  article  upon  the  Democra- 
ttc  Hiitoty  of  Venice,  in  the  same  JoarnaL  The  above  form  only  a  small  part  of  what 
he  wtoXK  for  the  Reviews  and  the  Magasines,  at  diffnrent  periods.  The  articles  com- 
J*?!?,  •?*«  *ft«f  **»«  author's  arrival  in  England,  are  decldMUy  superior  to  aU  tfaoae 
pubhshed  at  a  more  recent  date. 
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▼ery  pleasing  lyrical  fragmentSi  or  fayniDS  addressed  to  the  cele- 
brated Canova.  The  former  is  of  a  didactic  character,  and  gives 
a  view  of  the  changes  produced  by  political  events  in  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  Italian  poetry.  It  is  distinguished  for  its 
eloquence  and  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  views.  The 
latter  is  entitled  "  Le  Grazie,"  a  poem  in  three  cantos,  some 
passages  of  which  are  extremely  beautiful.  There  are  some 
fine  and  delicate  allusions  to  passing  events  ;*  an  expression  of 
tender  regret,  and  a  passion  and  power,  as  regards  objects  of  art, 
evincing  a  keen  sense  of  the  beauties  of  external  nature:  and 
its  imitations,  (in  which  he  termed)  the  painting  of  poetry,  and 
tbepoeiiy  of  art. 

The  impression  regarding  Foscolo's  character  in  Italy,  not- 
withstanding the  derogatory  accusations  of  his  enemies,  includ- 
ing all  the  court  journalists  and  critics  of  his  time,  is  that  he  was 
indisputably  a  great  man.  This  opinion  is  justly  founded  upon 
those  proofs  of  moral  courage,  and  lofty  intellect  displayed 
on  the  most  important  and  trying  occasions.  Thus  the  delivery 
of  his  discourse  before  the  Congress  of  Lyons,  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  government,  by  whose  satellites  be  was  surrounded, 
and  his  daring  assertion  of  the  same  principles  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  th«  Professorship  of  Literature  at  Pavia,  under  the 
Royal  Mandate,  exhibit  that  strength  and  energy  of  mind,  and 
disregard  of  mere  selfish  interests,  only  to  be  found  in  the  most 
enlightened  characters.  He  stands  conspicuous,  therefore, 
among  his  contemporaries  for  his  consistent  views ;  his  unre- 
mitting efforts  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  public  reform  and  edu- 
cation of  the  people ;  in  short,  of  a  new  literature,  formed  upon 
the  basis  of  national  independence.  All  his  writings  appear  to 
have  been  directed  to  this  end.  In  his  novels,  in  his  essays,  and 
critiques;  in  his  dramas,  in  his  political  discourses,  and  in  the 
IDOst  erudite  editions  of  the  works  of  his  great  predecessors, 
he  pursued  the  same  elevated  views;  and  advocated  them 
with  the  whole  soul  of  the  orator  and  of  the  poet.  Unfortu- 
nately he  anticipated  the  arrival  of  a  better  age ;  and  like  all 
other  martyrs  he  had  to  maintain  an  unequal  struggle  against  the 
authorities  of  his  times.  It  is  then  that  lofty  spirits  like  the  im- 
prisoned eagle,  after  every  vain  effort  to  escape,  begin  to  feel 
their  hearts  pine  within  them,  their  eye  vainly  turned  to  the  eyrie 
of  liberty;  their  wing  dipt,  their  fiery  untamed  spirit  beating  its 
frame  to  death  against  the  bars  that  arrest  its  flight. 


*  See  Biblioteca  Itsliana,  vol.  zi.  p.  199. 
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The  cODTersatioD  of  Foscolo  was  brilliant  and  copious,  but 
most  interesting  when  directed  to  purely  literary  subjects.  On 
the  characters  of  Horner^  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  he  always  de- 
lighted to  enlarti^e  with  superior  eloquence  and  enthusiasm.  He 
has  thus .  been  characterized  as  a  '^  most  fluent  and  successful 
speaker/'*  and  as  a  scholar  he  shone  second  to  none  of  whom 
Italy  has  to  boast.  Though  in  ^neral  he  spoke  with  great  ani- 
mation and  action,  yet  on  public  occasions  he  became  fixed  and 
motionless.  This  he  did  upon  s\stem;  following  the  exampto 
of  the  old  orators,  who  harangued  in  the  more  dignified  s^Ie 
of  Pericles,  without  gesture  or  melody,  but  wrapt  in  their  man- 
tles, with  their  mind  intently  fixed  upon  the  subject  of  their 
oration. 

To  his  natural  frankness  and  love  of  independence  Fos- 
colo may  be  said  to  have  chiefly  owed  the  misfortunes  of  his 
life.  He  never  could  acquire  that  degree  of  worldly  deference  re- 
quisite to  accommodate  himself  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  fashion- 
able society,  and  to  all  persons,  seasons,  and  places  with  equal 
ductility  and  case.  Nor  did  his  political  enemies  more  severely 
visit  these  sins  of  candour  and  courage  upon  his  head,  by  closing 
against  him  all  the  doors  of  preferment  and  success,  than  did 
the  exclusive  system  and  dictation  of  fashionable  life,  in  which 
he  at  one  period  moved  It  seemed  to  be  expected  that  a  man 
of  ardent  genius,  and  strong  feelings,  disappointed  in  all  his 
efibrts,  and  just  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  his  country^s  hopes 
and  independence,  fresh  from  the  strife  and  storms  of  revolu- 
tions, should  at  once  shew  himself  in  possession  of  all  the  little 
observances  of  poKshed  life,  so  peculiar  to  those  fashbnaUe 
and  silken  circles  which  first  courted  his  society.  The  result 
may  be  easily  anticipated ;  nothing  could  be  a  severer  punish- 
ment upon  Foscolo  than  not  to  speak  of  persons  and  things,  ae 
he  thought  and  felt ;  but  the  fine  ear  of  high-bred  society  was 
still  less  capable  of  tolerating  truth  than  that  of  a  viceroy.  The 
resolute  and  consistent  spirit  of  Foscolo  soon  whispered  to  lum 
thq  propriety  of  retiring  more  within  the  circle  of  his  own  stodies 
and  puri^uits;  unlike  other  splendid  but  less  magnanimous  spirits 
who  burnt  out  the  light  of  their  genius  to  the  very  socket,  to 
enliven  the  duller  circles  of  rank  and  fashion  by  which  tiiey 
were  at  last  consigned  to  destitution  and  neglect.  In  short, 
the  faults  of  Foscolo,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  seem  to 
have  exibted.in  the  original  cc»nstruction  of  his  mind;  in  the 
irresistible    impulse,  and    bold    unconstrained    avowal  of   his 


*  Parlatore  felicUumo  •  (ecosdo.    The  CouateM  AlhriziL 
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thoiifbts  and  opmioiis,  as  they  arose  in  a  higUy  gifted  bat  not 
worldly  regulated  mind.  Indeed,  his  whole  errors,  his  impm* 
denoe,  and  his  misfortunes,  originated  iu  the  same  generoas 
source ;  and  thns  it  was  considered  little  short  ot  a  crime  to 
oppose  the  oppressors  of  his  country ^  and  to  offend  the  bienseahce 
of  polished  life. 

He  was  a  **  warm  friend,  generoas,  grateful,  though  his  virtues 
appeared  those  of  savage  nature,  when  compared  with  the  so- 
phisticated reaso^ners  of  our  times.  He  would  have  torn  his  heart 
from  his  bosom,  had  he  believed  that  a  single  pulsation  was  not 
the  free  unconstrained  movement  of  his  soul.***  To  such  a  mind 
we  may  apply  those  lines  of  Petrarch,  in  his  Africa : 

**  Irriquietus  Homo,  perqae  omnes  anxius  annos 
Ad  mortem  festinut  iter.     Mors  optima  rerum.** 


Abt.  IK.^^LycksaUahetens  O :  Sagospiel  i  fern  Afventyr.  Af 
Atterbom.  The  Island  of  the  Blest:  a  Romantic  Poem,  in 
five  Adventures.      Upsala.  Palmblad  and  Co.  1827. 

nPHE  completion  of  this  extraordinary  poem,  the  first  part  of 
which  appeared  in  1824»  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  the 
numerous  admirers,  whom  the  author  had  secured  by  his  lyrical 
pieces,  called  *  The  Flowers,'  and  a  romantic  tale,  under  the 
tide  of  *  The  Blue  Bird.'  Atterbom  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  Swedish  critics,  who  so  strongly  resisted  the  tyrannical 
influence  exercised  by  the  old  French  school,  on  all  matters  of 
taste  and  poetry.  Intimately  acquainted  with  German  science 
and  art,  the  poet  joined  those  writers  of  Germany,  who  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  founders  of  the  romantic  school,  and, 
together  with  many  of  his  countrymen,  pursued  the  course 
pointed  out  and  adopted  by  the  Schlegels  and  Tiecic,  in  the  be- 
ghming  of  our  century.  With  regard  to  the  poem  before  us,  we 
have  not  space  for  a  critical  notice  of  the  whole,  and  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  fur  the  present  with  giving  an  out- 
line of  the  story;  and  a  short  extract,  hoping  soon  to  find  an 
opportunity  for  entering  more  at  large  into  the  poetical  works  of 
this  author,  who  is,  we  believe,  hitherto  unknown  in  England. 

Asdolf,  a  Northern  King,  wearied   by  the  monotony  of  life, 
longs  for  some  adventurous  deviation  irom  his  daily  round  of 


•  The  CoonteM  Albma. 
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duties  diid  amusements.  He  has  an  indistinct  idea  that  he  may 
somewhere  find  a  state  of  unalloyed  felicity,  and  is  impatient  to 
discover  it;  for  which  purpose  he  defers  his  union  with  Svanhvit, 
a  young  and  amiable  JPriocess,  to  whom  he  is  betrothed.  At 
length  this  restless  wish  is  gratified.  On  one  of  his  bunting 
parties  he  finds  the  haunt  of  Anemotis,  Mother  of  the  Winds, 
and  there  meets  with  2^phyry  who  wafts  him  to  the  Island  of  the 
Blesty  where  the  fair  Felicia  reigns  as  Queen.  At  first  sights 
she  believes  the  stranger  to  be  a  wonderful  bird  (the  Phoenix) 
of  which  many  strange  accounts  had  been  related  to  her ;  but 
Asdolf  soon  dispels  this  notion,  and  forgetting  Earth,  with  aU 
its  ties,  asks  and  obtains  Felicia's  hand  in  marriage*  They  pass 
three  hundred  years  in  mutual  bliss,  though  to  Asdolf  the  time 
has  appeared  only  so  many  minutes,  when  he  is  unfortunately 
awakened  to  the  recblJection  of  his  earthly  life,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  caresses  of  Felicia,  he  determines  to  resume.  Find- 
ing his  resolution  immoveable,  she  gives  him  a  splendid  equip- 
ment, with  sundry  spells  and  amulets,  in  order  to  ensvue  his  safe 
return,  when  he  sets  out  on  a  winged  horse,  of  the  highest 
metde,  and  arrives  on  Earth  with  wondrous  expedition.  As  will 
be  readily  conceived,  his  Majesty  finds  matters  marvellously 
altered,  from  what  they  were  at  the  period  of  his  departure.  His 
own  subjects  Are  much  infected  with  revolutionary  notions  of 
general  equality,  and  our  hero,  being  a  high  autocrat,  is  dis- 

fusted  by  this  manifestation  of  new-fangled  feeling.  He  fails, 
owever,  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  the  customs  of  '^  the  olden 
time,''  and  resolves  on  returning  to  Felicia  and  the  Island  of  the 
Blest;  but  on  his  way  back,  being  beguiled  by  the  artifices  of 
Time,  who  disguised  as  an  infirm  old  man,  allures  him  from  hi^ 
horse,  he  loses  the  charm  of  fadeless  youth,  which  had  been 
bestowed  on  him  in  the  island,  and  which,  during  his  earthly 

i'oumey,  depended  on  his  possession  of  the  horse  entrusted  to 
lim  by  Fehcia.  Time  then  seizes  and  stifles  him,  and  his  faith- 
ful friend  the  Zephvr  carries  tht  corse  to  the  Island  of  the  Blest, 
when  Felicia,  for  tne  first  time,  discovers  that  happiness  is  no 
where  truly  lasting.  Unable  with  all  her  art  to  restore  life  to 
her  beloved,  she  resolves  to  watch  his  body  unceasingly,  when 
her  mother,  Nyx  (Night)shews  her  the  region  of  eternal  bliss,  and 
Tanatos,  (Death)  lighting  his  torch,  leads  her  to  eternal  day. 

The  pervading  idea  of  this  poem  would  appear  to  be,  that 
Death,  as  the  metamorphosis  of  the  human  being,  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  conduct  it  to  immortal  bliss,  and  that  the  search  for 
happiness  in  earthly  life  is  vain  and  unproductive.  This  the 
author  has  represented  in  his  romantic  and  didactic  drama. 
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amplyfyiiig  and  Oliistratiog  in  much  beautiful  poetry,  what 
Foaqoe  has  finely  said  in  the  foHowing  lines : 

Man  geht  aus  Nacht  in  Sonne, 
Man  geht  aus  Graus  in  Wonne, 
Aus  Tod  in  Leben  ein. 

The  drama  is  divided  into  five  adventures.  The  first  is  the 
'  Aerial  Jonmey/  when  Asdolf  is  carried  by  Zephyr  to  the  Happv 
idand;  the  second  ''  Love/'  when  Fdicia  is  united  to  Asdolf, 
(a  masterly  erotic  effusion,  of  almost  Southern  colouring);  the 
third,  '  the  Farewell,'  when  Asdolf  sets  forth  on  his  return  to 
Earth,  (this  is  by  far  the  weakest  part  of  the  poem ;  the  author 
puzzles  himself  and  his  readers  with  politics,  and  proves  that 
they  are  by  no  means  his  province ;)  the  fifth,  '  tqe  Return,' 
treating  of  Asdolf 's  death,  and  the  final  destruction  of  the  Happy 
Island.  We  consider  this  work  to  be  unquestionably  one  of  tne 
most  interesting  appearances  on  the  horizon,  not  only  of  Nor- 
thern poetry,  but  or  poetry  in  general.  We  subjoin  a  translation 
of  one  scene — that  wherein  Svanljyit,  the  betrothed  of  Asdolf, 
laments  his  lengthened  absence  after  the  hunting  party,  from 
which  he  disappeared  with  the  2^phyr.  The  Princess  seems 
aware  of  her  inability  to  fix  his  affe<!;tions,  yet  cherishes  her  love 
for  him  as  the  only  bliss  of  life.  This  extract,  irom  a  work  of 
two  volumes,  is,  we  are  convinced,  inade(][uate  to  the  purposes  of 
critical  elucidation,  yet  it  may  sufiice  to  justify  our  eulogium  of 
the  author,  and  also,  as  we  believe,  to  excite  an  interest  among 
our  countrymen  for  the  future  productions  of  this  distinguished 
Swedish  poet. 

(Svanhvit,  alone  in  her  chamber,) 

No  Asdolf  yet — in  vain  and  every  where 

Hath  he  been  sought  for,  since  his  foaming  steed 

At  mom,  with  vacant  saddle,  stood  before 

The  lofty  stair-case,  in  the  castle  yard. 

His  drooping  crest,  and  wildly  rolling  eye. 

And  limbs  with  frenzied  terror  quivering, 

All  seem'd  as  tho'  the  midnight  fiends  had  urged 

His  swiftest  flight,  thro'  many  a  wood  and  plain. 

O,  Lord  1  that  know'st  what  he  hath  witnessed  there, 

Would'st  thou  but  gife  one  single  speaking  sound 

Unto  the  faithful  creature's  silent  tongue, 

That  momentary  voice  would  be,  for  me, 

A  call  to  life,  or  summons  to  the  grave. 

{She  goes  to  the  window,) 

And  yet — what  childish  fears  are  these !  how  oft 

Hath  not  my  Asdolf  boldest  feats  achieved 

And  ever  home  returned,  unharmed  and  beautiful. 
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Tes-^beautifal,  alas !  like  this  cold  fiowV 
That  proudly  glances  on  the  frosty  pane. 
Short  is  the  violet's^  short  the  cowslip's  spring— « 
The  frost  flow'rs  live  far  longer— -cold  as  they 
The  beautiful  should  be*  that  it  may  share 
The  splendour  of  the  light  without  its  heat ; 
For,  else,  the  sun  of  life  must  soon  dissolre 
The  hard,  cold,  shining  pearls  to  liquid  tears: 
And  tears — Bow  fast  away. 

(She  breathes  on  the  window.) 
Become  transparent,  thou  fair  Asdolf-flow'r  I 
That  I  may  look  into  the  vale  beneath. 
There  lies  the  city — Asdolfs  capital.— 
How  wondrously  the  spotless  vest  of  snow 
On  roofy  and  mount,  and  market-place  now  smiles 
A  glitt'ring  welcome  to  the  morning  sun. 
Whose  blood-red  beams  shed  beauty  on  the  earth ! 
The  Bride  of  Sacrifice  makes  no  lament — 
But  smiles  in  silence,  knowing  sadly  well 
lliat  she  is  slighted,  and  that  he  who  could 
Call  forth  her  sprmg,  doth  not,  but  rather  dwells 
In  other  climes,  where  lavishly  he  pours 
His  fond  embracing  beams,  while  she,  alasl 
In  wintry  shade  and  lengthened  loneliness 
Cold  on  the  solitary  couch  reclines. 
{After  a  pause.) 
What  countless  paths  wind  down,  from  divers  points. 
To  yonder  city  gates— O  wilt  not  thou. 
My  star!  appear  to  me  on  one  of  them  ; 
Wbate'er  I  said — thou  art  my  worshippM  sun. 
Then  pardon  me — thou  art  not  cold —oh !  no. 
Too  warm,  too  glowing  warm  art  thou  for  me  ;-^ 
Yes  thus  it  is!  Thy  being's  music  has 
A  thousand  chords  with  thousand  varying  tones^ 
Whilst  I  but  one  poor  sound,  can  offer  thee 
Of  tenderness  and  truth.     At  times,  indeed, 
This  too  may  have  its  pow*r — but  then  it  lasts 
One  and  the  same  for  ever — sounding  still 
Unalterably  like  itself  atone, 
A  wordless  pra/r  to  God  tor  what  we  love. 
'Tis  more  a  whisper  than  a  sound,  and  charms  ' 
Like  new  mown  meadows,  when  the  grass  exhales 
Sweet  fragrance  to  the  foot  that  tramples  it. 
Kings,  heroes,  towering  spirits  among  men. 
Rush  to  their  aim  on  wild  and  stormy  wings, 
And  far  beneath  them  view  the  world,  whose  form 
For  ever  varies  on  from  hour  to  hour. 
What  would  they  ask  of  lore  ?  That  volatile. 
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In  changeful  freshness  it  may  charm  their  ears 

With  proud  triumphant  songs  when  high  in  air 

Victorious  banners  wave;  or  sweetly  lull 

To  rapturous  repose,  when  round  ihem  roars 

The  awful  thunder*s  everlasting  voice  I 

Mute,  mean,  and  spiritless  to  them  must  seem 

The  Maid  who  is  no  more  than  woman.     How 

Should  she  o*er  sound  the  storm  their  wings  have  rais*d  ? 

{^sitting  down,) 
Great  Lord  ;  how  lonely  I  become  within 
These  now  uncheerful  towers      0*er  all  the  earth 
No  shield  have  I— no  mutual  feeling  left! 
^is  true  th^t  those  around  me  all  are  kind 
And  well  1  know  they  love  me — more,  indeed. 
Than  my  poor  merits  claim — yet,  even  tho* 
They  raised  me  to  my  Asdolfs  royal  throne, 

As  being  the  last  of  all  his  line — ah,  me 

No  solace  could  it  bring; — for,  then,  far  less 

Might  I  reveal  the  sorrow  of  my  soul ! 

A  helpless  maiden's  tears  like  rain  drops  fall. 

Which  in  a  July  night,  ere  harvest  time. 

Bedew  the  flowers  and,  trembling,  stand  within 

Their  half  closed  eyes  unnumbered  and  unknown. 

(She  rises.) 
Tet  One  there  is,  who  counts  the  maiden's  tears — 
But  when  will  their  sad  number  be  fulfilled? 

s^  Walking  to  and  fro.) 
How  calm  was  I  in  former  days — 1  now 
Am  so  no  more  I  My  heart  beats  heavily. 
Oppressed  within  its  prison  cave«    Ah,  fain 
Would  I  that  it  might  burst  iu  bonds,  so  that 
Twere  conscious,  Asdolf,  I  sometimes  had  seem'd 
Not  all  unworthy  in  thine  eyes. 

(She  takes  the  Guitar,) 
A  gentle  friend — the  Master  from  Vallandia 
Has  taught  me  how  I  may  converse  with  thee. 
Thou  cherish  d  token  of  my  Asdolfs  love. 
I  have  been  told  of  far  off  lakes,  around 
Whose  shores  the  cypress  and  the  willow  wave 
And  make  a  mournful  shade,  above  tlf(  stream 
Which,  dark  and  narrow  on  the  surface,  swells 
Broad  and  unfathomably  deep  below ; 
From  those  dark  lakes  at  certain  times,  and  most 
On  Sabbath  moms  and  eves  of  festivals. 
Uprising  from  the  depths,  is  heard  a  sound 
Most  strange  and  wild,  as  of  the  tuneful  bells 
Of  churches  and  of  castles  long  since  sunk. 
And,  as  the  wand'rer  s  steps  approach  the  shore. 
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He  hears  more  plainly  the  lamentio^  tone 
Of  the  dark  waters,  whilst  the  surface  stfll 
Continues  motionless  and  calm,  and  seems 
To  listen  with  a  melancholy  joy, 
While  thus  the  swelling  depths  resound. 
So  let  me  strive  to  soften  and  subdue 
My  heart's  dark  swelling  with  a  soothfnl  song. 
{She  plnys  and  sings.) 

**  The  Maiden  bound  her  hunting  net 

At  morning  fresh  and  fair — ^ 
Ah,  no  I  that  lay  doth  ever  make  me  grieve. 
Another  then  !  that  of  the  hapless  flow'r. 
Surprised  by  frost  and  snow  in  early  Spring. 
(Sings.) 

Hush  thee,  O !  hush  thee. 

Slumber  from  snow  and  stormy  sky. 

Lovely  and  lone  one ! 

Now  IS  the  time  for  thee  to  die. 

When  vale  and  streamlet  frozen  lie, 

Hush  thee,  O  !  hush  thee. 

Hours  hasten  onward — 

For  thee,  the  last  will  soon  be  o'er. 

Rest  thee,  O  I  rest  thee. 

Flowers  have  wither'd  thus  before — 

And  my  poor  heart,  what  wouldst  thoa  more  ? 

Rest  thee,  O I  rest  thee. 

Shadows  should  darkly 

Enveil  thy  past  delights  and  woes. 

Forget,  O !  forget  them ; 

Tis  thus  that  eve  its  shadow  throws ; 

But  now,  in  noiseless  night's  repose. 

Forget,  O  !  forget  them. 

Slumber,  O !  slumber, 

No  friend  hast  thou  like  kindly  snow ; 

Sleep  is  well  for  thee. 

For  whom  no  second  spring  will  blow,— 

Then  why,  poor  heart,  still  beating  so  ? 

Slumber,  0 !  slumber. 

Hush  thee,  O!  hush  thee 

Resign  thv  life  breath  in  a  sigh, 

Listen  no  longer. 

Life  bids  fareweU  to  thee — then  die. 

Sad  one — good  night — in  sweet  sleep  lie ! 

Hush  thee,  0 1  hush  thee. 

{She  bursts  into  tears.) 
Would  now  that  I  might  bid  adieu  to  life ; 
But  ah !  no  voice  to  me  replies,  "  sleep  weB." 
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Art.  X. — Christian  Gottlob  Htyne  biographisch  dargestellt 
van  Jrn,  Herm.  Lud.  Heeren,  (Christian  Gottlob  Heyne^  bio- 
graphically  portrayed  by  Arnold  Hermann  Ludwig  Ueeren). 
Gottingen. 

npHE  labours  and  merits  of  Heyne  bein^  better  known^  and 
-^  more  justly  appreciated  in  England,  than  those  of  almost 
any  other  German,  whether  scholar,  poet,  or  philosopher,  we 
cannot  but  believe  that  some  notice  of  his  life  may  be  accept- 
able to  most  readers.  Accordingly,  we  here  mean  to  give  a 
short  abstract  of  this  volume,  a  miniature  copy  of  the  "  biogra- 
phical portrait,"  but  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  the  portrait 
itself,  and  the  limner  by  whom  it  has  been  drawn. 

Professor  Heeren  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  known  far  out  of 
his  own  Hanoverian  circle — indeed,  more  or  less  to  all  students 
of  history — by  his  researches  on  Ancient  Commerce,  a  volumi- 
nous account  of  which  from  hb  hand  enioys  considerable  reputa- 
tion. He  is  evidently  a  man  of  sense  and  natural  talent,  as  well  as 
learning ;  and  his  gifts  seem  to  lie  round  him  in  quiet  arrange- 
ment, and  very  much  at  his  own  command.  Nevertheless  we 
cannot  admire  him  as  a  writer ;  we  do  not  even  reckon  that 
such  endowments  as  he  has  are  adequately  represented  in  his 
books.  His  style  both  of  diction  and  thought  is  thin,  cold,  for- 
mal, without  force  or  character,  and  painfully  reminds  us  of  col- 
lege lectures.  He  can  work  rapidly,  but  with  no  freedom,  and, 
as  it  were,  only  in  one  attitude,  and  at  one  sort  of  labour.  Not 
that  we  particularly  blame  Professor  Heeren  for  this,  but  that 
we  think  he  might  have  been  something  better :  These  **  feUows 
in  buckram,"  very  numerous  in  certain  walks  of  literature,  are 
an  unfortimate,  rather  than  a  guilty  class  of  men ;  they  have 
£Eillen,  perhaps  unwillingly,  into  the  plan  of  writing  by  pattern, 
and  can  now  do  no  other ;  for,  in  their  minds,  the  beautiful 
comes  at  last  to  be  simply  synonymous  with  the  neat.  Every 
sentence  bears  a  family-likeness  to  its  precursor ;  most  probably 
it  has  a  set  number  of  clauses  (three  is  a  favourite  number,  as  in 
Gibbon,  for  Uhe  muses  delight  in  odds;*)  has  also  a  given 
ry  thm,  a  known  and  foreseen  music,  simple  but  limited  enough, 
like  that  of  ill-bred  fingers  drumming  on  a  table.  And  then  it 
is  strange  how  soon  the  outward  rythm  carries  the  inward  along 
with  it;  and  the  thought  moves  with  the  same  stinted,  ham- 
strung rub-a-dub,  as  the  words.  In  a  state  of  perfection,  this 
species  of  writing  comes  to  resemble  power4oom  weaving: 
it  is  not  the  mind  that  is  at  work,  but  some  scholastic  ma- 
chinery which  the  mind  has  of  old  constructed,  and  is  from  a&r 
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observing.  Sliot  follows  shot  from  the  unwearied  shuttle ;  and 
so  the  web  is  woven,  ultimately  and  properly,  indeed,  by  the  wit 
of  man,  yet  immediately,  and  in  the  meanwhile,  by  the  mere  aid 
of  time  and  steam. 

But  our  Professor's  mode  of  speculation  is  little  less  intensely 
academic  than  his  mode  of  writing.  V\  e  fear  he  is  something 
of  what  the  Germans  call  a  Kfef//3/ad&r— mentally  as  well  as 
bodily,  a  **  dweller  in  a  little  town.''  He  speaks  at  great  length, 
and  Mrith  undue  fondness,  of  the  '^  Georgia  Augusta,"  which, 
after  all,  is  but  the  University  of  Gottingen,  an  earthly,  and  no 
celestial  institution :  it  is  nearly  in  vain  that  he  tries  to  contem- 
plate Heyne  as  a  European  personage,  or  even  as  a  German 
one ;  b«yond  the  precincts  of  the  Georgia  Augusta,  his  view 
seemii  to  grow  feeble,  and  soon  die  away  into  vague  inanitir; 
so  we  have  not  Heyne,  the  man  and  scholar,  but  Heyne,  the 
Gottingen  Professor.  But  neither  is  this  habit  of  mind  ajnj^ 
strange  or  crying  sin,  or  at  all  peculiar  to  Gottingen  ;  as,  in-^ 
dceJ,  most  parishes  of  England  can  produce  more  than  one  ex- 
ample to  show.  And  vet  it  is  pitiful,  when  an  estabUshment 
for  universal  science,  which  ou^ht  to  be  a  watch-tower  where  a 
man  might  -ee  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  converts  itself  into 
a  workshop,  whence  he  sees  nothing  but  his  tool-box  and  bench, 
and  the  world,  in  broken  glimpses,  through  one  patched  and 
highly  difi^coloured  pane ! 

Sometimes,  indeed,  our  worthy  friend  rises  into  a  region  of 
the  moral  sublime,  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  fol- 
low him.  Thus  he  says,  on  one  occasion,  speaking  of  Heyne: 
**  Immortal  are  his  merits  in  regard  to  the  catalogues"— oi  the 
Gottingen  library.  And,  to  cite  no  other  instance,  except  the 
last  and  best  one,  we  are  informed,  that  when  Heyne  died,  •*  the 
guarviian  angels  of  the  Georgia  Augu.'^ta  waited  in  that  higher 
world  to  meet  him  with  blessings."  By  day  and  night !  There 
is  no  such  guardian  angel  that  we  know  of  for  the  University  of 
Gottingen ;  neither  does  it  need  one,  being  a  good  solid  semi- 
nary of  itself,  with  handsome  stipends  from  Government.  We 
had  imagined,  too,  that  if  any  body  welcomed  people  into 
hea\en,  it  would  be  St.  Peter,  or  at  least  some  angel  of  old 
standing,  and  not  a  mere  mushroom,  as  this  of  Gottingen  must 
be,  created  since  the  year  1739. 

But  we  are  growing  very  ungrateful  to  the  good  Heeren,  who 
meant  no  harm  by  these  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  and,  indeed,  does 
not  often  indulge  in  them.  Tiie  grand  questions  with  us  here 
are,  Did  he  know  the  truth  in  this  matter?  and  was  he  disposed 
to  tell  it  honestly?  To  both  of  which  questions  we  caA  answer 
without  reserve,  that  all  appearances  are  in  his  favour.  He  was 
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Heyne*s  pupil,  ccdleague,  8on»in-Iaw»  and  so  knew  him  intimately 
for  thirty  years :  he  has  every  feature  also  of  a  just,  quiet,  truth- 
loTing  man ;  so  that  we  see  little  reason  to  douht  the  authentic 
city,  the  innocence,  of  any  statement  in  his  volume.  What  more 
have  we  to  do  with  him  then,  but  to  take  thankfullv  what  he 
has  been  pleased  and  able  to  give  us,  and,  with  all  despatch 
communicate  it  to  our  readers. 

Heyne's  Life  is  not  without  an  intrinsic,  as  well  as  an  external 
ihterest ;  for  he  had  much  to  struggle  with,  and  he  struggled 
with  it  manfully ;  thus  his  history  has  a  value  independent 
of  his  fame.  Some  account  of  his  early  years  we  are  happily 
enabled  to  give  in  his  own  words :  we  translate  a  considerable 
part  of  this  passage,  autobiography  being  a  favourite  sort  of 
reading  with  us. 

He  was  bom  at  Chemnitz,  in  Upper  Saxony,  in  September, 
VJ9Q ;  the  eldest  of  a  poor  weaver  s  family,  poor  almost  to  the 
verge  of  destitution. 

'  My  good  father,  George  Heyne,*  says  he,  *  was  a  native  of  the 
principality  of  Giogau,  in  Silesia,  from  the  little  village  of  Graven* 
schlitz.  His  youth  had  fallen  in  those  times  when  the  Evangelist  party 
of  that  province  were  still  exposed  to  the  oppressions  and  persecutions 
of  the  Romish  Church.  His  kindred,  enjoymg  the  blessiog  of  content- 
ment in  an  humble  but  independent  station,  felt,  like  others,  the  influ- 
ence of  this  proselytizing  bigotry,  and  lost  their  domestic  peace  by 
means  of  it.  Some  went  over  to  the  Romish  faith.  My  father  lefl: 
his  native  village,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  to  pro* 
core  a  livelihood  in  Saxony.  '*  What  will  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  V*  was  the  thought  which  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  had  stamped  the  most  deeply  on  his  mind  ;  but 
BO  lucky  chance  favoured  his  enterprises  or  endeavours  to  better  his 
condition,  ever  so  little.  On  the  contrary,  a  series  of  perverse  inci- 
dents kept  him  continually  below  the  limiu  even  of  a  moderate  suffi- 
ciency. His  old  age  was  thus  left  a  prey  to  poverty,  and  to  her  com- 
panionsy  timidity  and  depression  of  mmd.  Manufactures,  at  that  time, 
were  visibly  declining  in  Saxony;  and  the  misery  among  the  working* 
classes,  in  districts  concerned  in  the  linen  trade,  was  unusually  severe. 
Scarcely  could  the  labour  of  the  hands  suffice  to  support  the  labourer 
himself,  still  less  his  family.  The  saddest  aspect  which  the  decay  of 
civic  society  can  exhibit  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  this,  when 
honourable,  honour-loving,  conscientious  diligence  cannot,  bv  the  ut- 
most efforts  of  toil,  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life ;  or  when  the  work- 
ing man  cannot  even  find  work ;  but  must  stand  with  folded  arms,  la- 
menting his  forced  idleness,  through  which  himself  and  his  family  are 
verging  to  starvation,  or,  it  may  be,  actually  suffering  the  pains  of 
hunger. 
^  It  was  in  the  extremest  penary  that  I  was  born  and  brought  up. 
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The  etrliest  companion  of  my  childhood  was  Want ;  and  my  first  im- 
pressions came  from  the  tears  of  my  mother^  who  had  not  bread  for  her 
children.  How  often  have  I  seen  her  on  Saturday-nights  wringing^ 
her  hands  and  weeping,  when. she  had  come  back  with  what  the  hard 
toil)  nay,  often  the  sleepless  nights,  of  her  husband  had  produced,  and 
could  find  none  to  buy  it  I  Sometimes  a  fresh  attempt  was  made 
through  me  or  my  sister :  I  had  to  return  to  the  purchasers  with  the 
aame  piece  of  ware,  to  see  whether  we  could  not  possibly  get  rid  of  it 
In  that  quarter  there  is  a  class  of  so-called  merchants,  who,  however, 
are  in  fact  nothing  more  than  forestailers,  that  buy  up  the  linen  made 
by  the  poorer  people  at  the  lowest  price,  and  endeavour  to  sell  it  in 
other  districts  at  the  highest.  Often  have  I  seen  one  or  other  of  these 
petty  tyrants,  with  all  the  pride  of  a  satrap,  throw  back  the  good 
offered  him,  or  imperiously  cut  off  some  trifle  from  the  price  and  wages 
required  for  it.  Necessity  constrained  the  poorer  to  sell  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  at  a  groschen  or  two  less,  and  again  to  make  good  the  deficit 
by  starving.  It  was  the  view  of  such  things  that  awakened  the  first 
sparks  of  indignation  in  my  young  heart.  The  show  of  pomp  and 
plenty  among  these  purse-proud  people,  who  fed  themselves  on 
the  extorted  crumbs  of  so  many  hundreds,  far  from  dazzling  me  into 
respect  or  fear,  filled  me  with  rage  against  them.  The  first  time  I 
heard  of  tyrannicide  at  school,  there  rose  vividly  before  me  the  project 
to  become  a  Brutus  on  all  those  oppressors  of  the  poor,  who  had  so 
often  cast  my  father  and  mother  into  straits :  and  here,  for  the  first 
time,  was  an  instance  of  a  truth,  which  I  have  since  had  frequent 
occasion  to  observe,  that,  if  the  unhappy  man,  armed  with  feeling  of 
his  wrongs,  and  a  certain  strength  of  soul,  does  not  risk  the  utmost, 
and  become  an  open  criminal,  it  is  merely  the  beneficent  result  of  those 
circumstances  in  which  Providence  has  placed  him,  thereby  fettering 
his  activity,  and  guarding  him  from  such  destructive  attempts.  That 
the  oppressing  part  of  mankind  should  be  secured  against  the  oppress- 
ed was,  in  the  plan  of  inscrutable  wisdom,  a  most  important  element 
of  the  present  system  of  things. 

*  My  good  parents  did  what  they  could,  and  sent  me  to  a  child's 
school  in  the  suburbs ;  I  obtained  the  praise  of  learning  very  fast,  and 
being  very  fond  of  it.  My  schoolmaster  had  two  sons,  lately  returned 
from  Leipzig,  a  couple  of  depraved  fellows,  who  took  all  pains  to  lead 
me  astray ;  and  as  I  resisted,  kept  me  for  a  long  time,  by  threats  and 
mistreatment  of  all  sorts,  extremely  miserable.  So  early  as  my  tenth 
year,  to  raise  the  money  for  my  school  wages,  I  had  given  lessons  to 
a  neighbour's  child,  a  little  girl,  in  reading  and  writing.  As  the  com^ 
mon  school'-course  could  take  me  no  farther,  the  point  now  was  to  get 
a  prix'ate  hour  and  proceed  into  Latin.  But  for  that  purpose  a  guter 
groschen  weekly  was  required ;  this  my  parents  had  not  to  give.  Many 
a  day  I  carried  this  grief  about  with  me:  however,  I  had  a  god- 
father, who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  a  baker,  and  my  mother's  half* 
brother.  One  Saturday  I  was  sent  to  this  man  to  fetch  a  loaf.  With 
wet  eyes  I  entered  his  bouse,  and  chanced  to  find  my  godfather  hhn- 
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self  Aare.  Being  qBestioned  why  I  was  crying,  I  tried  to  answer,  but 
iwbotesfrean  of  tears  broke  loose,  and  scarcely  could  I  make  the 
cause  of  my  sorrow  intelligible.  My  magnanimous  godfather  offered 
to  pay  the  weekly  groschen  out  of  bis  own  pocket:  and  only  this  con- 
dition was  imposed  on  me,  that  I  should  come  to  him  every  Sunday, 
and  repeat  what  part  of  the  Gospel  I  had  learned  by  heart.  This  lat- 
ter arrangement  had  one  good  effect  for  me— it  exercised  my  memory, 
and  I  learned  to  recite  without  bashfulness. 

»  *  Dronk  with  joy,  I  started  off  with  my  loaf;  tossing  it  up  time 
after  time  into  the  air,  and  barefoot  as  I  was,  I  capered  aloft  after  it. 
Bat  hereupon  my  loaf  fell  into  a  puddle.  This  misfortune  again 
brought  me  a  little  to  reason  ;  my  mother  rejoiced  heartily  at  the  good 
news;  my  father  was  less  content  Thus  passed  a  couple  of  years; 
and  my  schoc^master  intimated  what  I  myself  had  long  known,  that  I 
could  now  learn  no  more  from  hhn. 

^  This  then  was  the  time  when  I  must  leave  school,  and  betake  me 
to  the  handicraft  of  my  father.  Were  not  the  artisan  under  oppres- 
sions of  so  many  kinds,  robbed  of  the  fruits  of  his  hard  toil,  and 
of  so  many  advantages  to  which  the  useful  citizen  has  a  natural  claim ; 
I  should  still  say,  had  I  but  continued  in  the  station  of  my  parents, 
what  thousandfold  vexatioii  would  at  this  hour  have  been  unknown 
to  me !  My  father  could  not  but  be  anxious  to  have  a  grown-up  son  for 
an  assistant  in  his  labour,  and  looked  upon  my  repugnance  to  it  with 
great  dislike.  I  again  longed  to  get  into  the  grammar  school  of  the 
town ;  but  for  this  all  means  were  wanting.  Where  was  a  gulden  of 
quarterly  fees,  where  were  books  and  a  blue  cloak  to  be  come  at : 
how  wistfully  my  look  often  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  school  when  I 
learned  it  I 

^  A  clergyman  of  the  suburbs  was  my  second  godfather ;  his  name 
was  Sebastian  Scydel ;  my  schoolmaster,  who  likewise  belonged  to  his 
congregation,  had  told  him  of  me ;  I  was  sent  for,  and  after  a  short 
examination,  he  promised  me  that  I  should  go  to  the  town-school;  he 
himsdf  would  bear  the  charges.  Who  can  express  my  happiness,  an  I 
then  felt  it !  I  was  despatched  to  the  first  teacher,  examined,  and 
placed  with  approbation  in  the  second  class.  Weakly  from  the  first, 
pressed  down,  with  sorrow  and  want,  vrithout  any  cheerful  enjoyment 
of  childhood  or  youth,  I  was  still  of  very  small  stature ;  my  class-fellows 
judged  by  externals,  and  had  a  very  slight  opinion  of  me.  Scarcely 
by  various  proofs  of  diligence,  and  by  the  praises  I  received,  could  I 
get  so  far  that  they  tolerated  my  being  put  beside  them. 

'  And  certainly  my  diligence  was  not  a  little  hampered !  Of  his 
promise,  the  clergyman  indeed,  kept  so  much,  that  he  paid  my  quar- 
terly fees,  provi<^  me  with  a  coarse  cloak,  and  gave  me  some  useless 
volumes  that  were  lying  on  his  shelves ;  but  to  furnish  me  with  school- 
books  he  oottld  not  resolve.  I  thus  found  myself  under  the  necessity 
of  borrowing  a  class-fellow's  books,  and  doily  copying  a  part  of  them 
before  the  lesaon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  honest  man  would  have 
some  hand  himself  in  my  instruction,  and  gave  me  from  time  to  time 
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•ome  hours  in  Latia.  In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  make  Latia 
verses :  scarcely  was  Erasmus  de  CivUitate  Morum  got  over,  when  I 
too  must  take  to  verse-making ;  all  this  before  I  had  read  any  au- 
thors, or  could  possibly  possess  any  store  of  words.  The  man  was 
withal  passionate  and  rigorous;  in  every  point  repulsive;  with  a  mode- 
rate income  he  was  accused  of  avarice;  he  had  the  stiffness  and  self- 
will  of  an  old  bachelor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vanity  of  aiming  to 
be  a  good  Latinist,  and  what  was  more,  a  Latin  verse-maker,  and  con- 
sequently a  literary  clergyman.  These  qualities  of  his,  all  contributed 
to  overload  my  youth,  and  nip  away  in  the  bud  every  enjoyment  of  its 
pleasures.' 

In  this  plain  but  somewhat  leaden  style  does  Heyne  pro- 
ceed^  detailing  the  crosses  and  losses  of  his  school-years.  We 
cannot  pretend  that  the  narrative  delights  us  much ;  nay^  that 
it  is  not  rather  bald  and  barren  for  such  a  narrative ;  but  its 
fidelity  may  be  relied  on ;  and  it  paints  the  clear,  broad,  strong, 
and  somewhat  heavy  nature  of  tne  writer,  perhaps  better  than 
description  could  do.  It  is  curious  for  instance  to  see  with  how 
little  of  a  purely  humane  interest  he  looks  back  to  his  child- 
hood ;  how  Heyne  the  man  has  almost  grown  into  a  sort  of 
teaching-machine,  and  sees  in  Heyne  the  boy  little  else  than 
the  incipient  Gerund-grinder,  and  tells  us  little  else  but  how 
this  wheel  after  the  other  was  developed  in  him,  and  he  came  at 
last  to  grind  in  complete  perfection.  We  could  have  wished 
to  get  some  view  into  the  interior  of  that  poor  Chemnitz 
hovel,  with  its  unresting  loom  and  cheerless  hearth,  its  squalor 
and  devotion,  its  affection  and  repining;  and  the  fire  of  natural 
genius  struggling  into  fiame  amid  such  incumbrances,  in  an 
atmosphere  so  damp  and  close !  But  of  all  this  we  catch  few 
farther  glimpses ;  and  hear  only  of  Fabricius  and  Owen  and 
Pasor,  and  school-examinations,  and  rectors  that  had  been 
taught  by  Ernesti.  Neither,  in  another  respect,  not  of  omission 
but  of  commission,  can  this  piece  of  writing  altogether  contoit 
us.  We  must  object  a  little  to  the  spirit  of  it  as  too  narrow, 
too  intolerant.  Sebastian  Seydel  must  have  been  a  very  meagre 
man  ;  but  is  it  right,  that  Heyne,  of  all  others,  should  speak  of 
him  with  asperity  ?  without  question  the  unfortunate  Seydel 
meant  nobly,  had  not  thrift  stood  in  his  way.  Did  he  not  pay 
down  hie  gulden  every  quarter  regularly,  and  give  the  boy  a 
a  blue  cloak,  though  a  coarse  one  ?  Nay,  he  bestowed  old  books 
on  him,  and  instruction,  according  to  his  gift,  in  the  mystery  of 
verse-making.  And  was  not  all  this  something  I  And  if  thrift 
and  charity  had  a  continual  battle  to  fight,  was  not  this  better 
than  a  fiat  surrender  on  the  part  of  the  latter  ?  The  other  pa»- 
tors  of  Chemnitz  are  all  quietly  forgotten :  Why  should  Sebas- 
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tian  be  remembered  to  bis  disadvantage  for  being  only  a  litde 
better  than  they  ? 

Heyne  continued  to  be  much  infested  with  tasks  from 
Sebastian,  and  sorely  held  down  by  want,  and  discouragement 
of  every  sort.  The  school-course  moreover,  he  says,  was  bad ; 
nothing  but  the  old  routine ;  vocables,  translations,  exercises ; 
all  without  spirit  or  purpose.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to 
make  what  we  must  call  wonderful  proficiency  in  these  branches ; 
especially  as  he  had  still  to  write  every  task  before  he  could 
learn  it.  For  he  prepared  *  Greek  versions,*  he  says ;  *  also 
Greek  verses ;  and  by  and  by  could  write  down  in  Greek  prose, 
and  at  last,  in  Ghreek  as  well  as  Latin  verses,  the  discourses  he 
heard  in  church !'  Some  ray  of  hope  was  beginning  to  spring 
up  within  his  mind.  A  certain  small  decree  of  self-confidence 
had  first  been  awakened  in  him,  as  he  informs  us,  by  a  *  pedan- 
tic adventure.* 

*  There  chanced  to  be  a  school-examination  held,  at  which  the 
superintendant,  as  chief  school-inspector,  was  present.  ^Tbisman,  Dr. 
Theodor  Kiiiger,  a  theologian  of  some  learning  for  his  time,  all  at  once 
interrupted  the  rector,  who  was  teaching  ex  cathedra^  and  put  the 
question :  who  among  the  scholars  could  tell  him  what  might  be  made 
per  anagramma  from  the  word  Jmtria.  This  whim  had  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  first  Silcsian  war  was  just  begun ;  and  some 
such  anagram,  reckoned  very  happy,  had  appeared  in  a  newspaper.* 
No  one  of  us  knew  so  much  as  what  an  anagram  was ;  even  the  rector 
looked  quite  perplexed.  As  none  answered,  the  latter  began  to  give  us 
a  description  of  anagrams  in  general.  I  set  myself  to  work,  and  sprang 
forth  with  my  discovery,  Vastari !  This  was  something  different  from 
the  newspaper  one :  so  much  the  greater  was  our  superintendant's 
admiration,  and  the  more  as  the  successful  aspirant  was  a  little  boy, 
on  the  lowest  bench  of  the  secunda.  He  growled  out  his  applause  to  me, 
but  at  the  same  time,  set  the  whole  school  about  my  ears,  as  he  stoutly 
upbraided  them  with  being  beaten  by  an  infimui, 

*  Enough  !  this  pedantic  adventure  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
developement  of  my  powers.  I  began  to  take  some  credit  to  myself, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  oppression  and  contempt  in  which  I  languished, 
to  resolve  on  struggling  forward.  This  first  struggle  was  in  truth  mef- 
fectual  enough  ;  was  soon  regarded  as  a  piece  of  pride  and  conceited- 
ness ;  it  brought  on  me  a  thousand  humiliations  and  disquietudes ;  at 
times  it  might  degenerate  on  my  part  into  defiance.  Nevertheless  it 
kept  me  at  the  stretch  of  my  dihgence,  ilUguided  as  it  was,  and  with- 
drew me  from  the  company  of  my  class-fellows,  among  whom,  as 
among  children  of  low  birth  and  bad  nurture,  could  not  fail  to  be  the 
case,  the  utmost  coarseness  and  boorish'ness  of  every  sort  prevailed. 


*  At  yet  Sixony  was  agaiiut  Austria,  not  at  in  the  end,  allied  with  her. 
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TWphaoTtbeKi 

limits  itself  to  sere  intdWct— 1  i 

<  Yet  on  aU  hands,' coDtinKs  lie,  M  kmmd  mjwdt  too  ttdlj  hmt- 
pered.  The  pervessewmj  in  wbich  the  old  parsoo  treated  ne;  aft  Immm 
Che  discontent  and  gprodgingofaij  paraita,espedailjof  mrfiahcr^who 
coald  not  fet  on  whh  bis  iioil^  and  stiU  tbooebt,  tbat  bad  I  kept  t^  Us 
way  of  life,  be  migbt  now  have  bad  soom  bem;  tbe  pieswue  of  vast, 
tbe  fedm^  of  being  behind  erery  other;  all  this  wonld  aDovoocbecT^ 
fnltbooght,  no  sentiment  of  worth,  to  spring  op  witbin  me.  A  timor- 
oos,  bashfol,  awkward  carhaga  shut  me  oat  stifl  fkrdier  firom  aO 
exterior  attiactiofis.  Where  c<^  I  leam  good  maanen,  eleganoe,  a 
fight  way  of  tfaongbt?  wbeie  could  I  attain  aay  eaknre  iDrlnrtttid 
spirit? 

<  Upwards,  bowerer,  I  stiU  strove.  A  feeling  of  hoDOv,  a  wUi 
or  something  better,  an  effort  to  work  myself  oat  of  this  abaocmcpt^ 
incessantly  attended  me ;  but  without  directicm  as  it  was,  it  led  ma 
rather  to  soUenness,  misanthropy,  and  clownishness. 

*  At  length  a  place  opened  for  me,  where  some  training  in  these 
points  lay  within  my  reach.  One  of  oar  senators  took  his  mother-in* 
law  home  to  live  with  him ;  she  had  still  two  children  with  ber,  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  both  about  my  own  age.  For  the  son  prirate  lessons 
were  wanted ;  and  happily  I  was  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

<  As  these  private  hours  brought  me  in  a  gulden  monthly,  I  now 
began  to  defend  myself  a  little  against  the  grumbling  of  my  parents. 
Hitherto  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  work  occasionally,  that  I 
might  not  be  told  bow  I  was  eating  their  bread  for  nothing ;  clothes, 
and  oil  for  my  lamp,  I  had  earned  by  teaching  in  the  house ;  these 
things  I  could  now  relinquish ;  and  thus  my  condition  was  in  some 
degree  improved.  On  the  other  hand,  I  had  now  opportunity  of  seeing 
persons  of  better  education.  I  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  family;  so 
that  besides  the  lesson-hours  I  generally  lived  there.  Such  society 
afforded  me  some  culture,  extendi  my  conceptions  and  opinions,  and 
also  polished  a  little  the  rudeness  of  my  exterior/ 

In  this  senatorial  house  he  must  hare  been  somewhat  noie 
at  ease ;  for  he  now  very  privately  fell  in  love  with  his  pupil's 
sister,  and  made  and  burnt  many  Greek  and  Latin  verses  in  her 
praise ;  and  had  sweet  dreams  of  sometime  rising  "  so  high  as 
to  be  worthy  of  her."  Even  as  matters  stood,  he  acquired  her 
friendship  and  that  of  her  mother.  But  the  grand  concern  for 
the  nresent  was  how  to  get  to  college  at  Leipzig.  Old  Sebas- 
tian bad  promised  to  stand  good  on  this  occasion;  and  luiques- 
tionably  would  have  done  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  had  it 
cost  him  nothing;  but  he  promised  and  promised,  without 
doing  aught ;  above  all,  without  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket; 
and  elsewhere  there  was  no  hope  or  resource.  At  length,  wea- 
ried perhaps  with  the  boy's  importunity,  he  determined  to 
better  himself;  and  so  directed  his  assistant,  who  was  just 
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making  a  joarney  to  Leipzig,  to  show  Heyne  the  road^  the  two 
arrived  in  perfect  safety.  Heyne  still  longing  after  cash,  for  of 
his  own  he  had  only  two  gulden,  about  five  shillings  ;  but  the 
assistant  left  him  in  a  lodging  house,  and  went  his  way,  saying 
he  had  no  farther  orders  ! 

The  miseries  of  a  poor  scholar's  Ufe  were  now  to  be  Heyne's 
portion  in  full  measure.  Ill-clothed,  totally  destitute  of  books, 
with  five  shillings  in  his  purse,  he  found  himself  set  down  in  the 
Leipzig  university,  to  study  all  learning.  Despondency  at  first 
overmastered  the  the  poor  boy's  heart,  and  he  sunk  into  sickr 
ness,  from  which  indeed  he  recovered ;  but  only,  as  he  says,  *  to 
fall  into  conditions  of  Ufe  where  he  became  the  prey  of  desper 
ration.'  How  he  contrived  to  exist,  much  more  to  study,  ig 
scarcely  apparent  from  this  narrative*  The  unhappy  old  Sebas- 
tian did  at  length  send  him  some  pittance,  and  at  rare  intervals 
repeated  the  dole ;  yet  ever  with  his  own  pecuUar  grace ;  not 
till  after  unspeakable  solicitations,  in  quantities  that  were 
consumed  by  inextinguishable  debt,  and  coupled  with  sour 
admonitions ;  nay,  on  one  occasion,  addressed  externally,  *  A 
Mr.  Heyne^  Etudiant  negligeant.'  For  half  a  year  he 
would  leave  him  without  all  help;  then  promise  to  come, 
and  see  what  he  was  doing ;  come  accordingly,  and  return  with- 
out leaving  him  a  penny;  neither  could  the  destitute  youth  ever 
obtain  any  public  furtherance ;  no  freytisch  (free-table)  or  stin 
pendium  was  to  be  procured.  Many  times  he  had  no  regular 
meal ;  '  often  not  three  halfpence  for  a  loaf  at  mid-day.'  He 
longed  to  be  dead,  for  his  spirit  was  often  sunk  in  the  gloom  of 
darkness.  '  One  good  heart  alone,'  says  he,  *  I  found,  and  that 
in  the  servant  girl  of  the  house  where  I  lodged.  She  laid  out 
money  for  my  most  pressing  necessities,  and  risked  almost  all 
she  had,  seeing  me  in  such  frightful  want.  Could  I  but  find 
thee  in  the  world  even  now,  thou  good  pious  soul,  that  I  might 
repay  thee  what  thou  then  .didst  for  me !' 

Heyne  declares  it  to  be  still  a  mystery  to  him  how  he  stood 
aU  this.  *  What  carried  me  forward,'  continues  he,  *  was  not 
ambition  ;  my  youthful  dream  of  one  day  taking  a  place,  or  aim- 
mg  to  take  one,  among  the  learned.  It  is  true,  the  bitter  feel- 
ing of  debasement,  of  deficiency  in  education  and  external 
polish ;  the  consciousness  of  awkwardness  in  social  life,  inces- 
santly accompanied  me.  But  iny  chief  strength  lay  in  a  certain 
defiance  of  fate.  This  gave  me  courage  not  to  yield;  every- 
where to  try  to  the  uttermost  whether  I  was  doomed  without 
remedy  never  to  rise  from  this  degradation.' 

Of  order  in  his  studies  there  could  be  little  expectation.  He 
did  not  even  know  what  profession  he  wai  aiming  afler ;  old 
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Sebastian  was  for  theology ;  and  Heyne,  though  himself  averse 
to  it,  affected^  and  only  affected  to  comply ;  besides  he  had  no 
money  to  pay  class-fees  :  it  was  only  to  open  lectures,  or  at  most 
to  iU-guarded  class-rooms  that  he  could  gain  admission.  Of  this 
ill-guarded  sort  was  Winkler's ;  into  which  poor  Hayne  insi- 
nuated himself  to  hear  philosophy.  Alas!  the  first  problem  of 
all  philosophy,  the  keeping  of  soul  and  body  together,  was  well*- 
nign  too  hard  for  him*  Winkler's  students  were  of  a  riotous 
description,  accustomed,  among  other  improprieties,  to  schoT" 
ren,  scraping  with  the  feet.  One  day  they  chose  to  receive 
Heyne  in  this  fashion ;  and  he  could  not  venture  back.  '  Ne- 
vertheless,*  adds  he,  simp  y  enough,  *  the  beadle  came  to  me 
some  time  afterwards,  demanding  the  fee :  I  had  my  own  shifts 
to  take  before  I  could  raise  it.' 

Emesti  was  the  only  teacher  from  whom  he  derived  any 
benefit ;  the  man,  indeed,  whose  influence  seems  to  have  shaped 
the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  studies.  Bv  dint  of  exces- 
sive endeavours  he  gained  admittance  to  Emesti  s  lectures ;  and 
here  first  learned,  says  Heeren,  *what  interpretation  of  the 
classics  meant.'  One  Crist  also,  a  strange,  fantastic  Sir  Phime 
of  a  Professor,  who  built  much  on  taste,  elegance  of  manners, 
and  the  Uke,  took  some  notice  of  him,  and  procured  him  a  little 
employment  as  a  private  teacher.  This  might  be  more  useful 
than  his  advice  to  imitate  Scaliger,  and  read  the  ancients  so  as 
to  begin  with  the  most  ancient,  and  proceed  regularly  to  the 
latest.  Small  service  it  can  do  a  bed-rid  man  to  convince  him 
that  waltzing  is  preferable  to  quadrilles !  '  Cristas  Lectures,' 
says  he,  *  were  a  tissue  of  endless  digressions,  which,  however, 
now  and  then  contained  excellent  remarks.' 

But  Heyne's  best  teacher  was  himself.  No  pressure  of  dis- 
tresses, no  want  of  books,  advisers,  or  encouragement,  not  hunger 
itself  could  abate  his  resolute  perseverance.  What  books  he 
could  come  at  he  borrowed ;  and  such  was  his  excess  of  zeal  in 
reading,  that  for  a  whole  half  year  he  allowed  himself  only  two 
nights  of  sleep  in  the  week,  till  at  last  a  fever  obliged  him  to  be 
more  moderate.  His  diligence  was  undirected,  or  ill-directed» 
but  it  never  rested,  never  paused,  and  must  at  length  prevaiL 
Fortune  had  cast  him  into  a  cavern,  and  he  was  groping  darkly 
round ;  but  the  prisoner  was  a  giant,  and  would  at  length  burst 
forth  as  a  giant  into  the  light  of  day.  Heyne,  without  any  clear 
aim,  almost  without  any  hope>  had  set  his  heart  on  attainmg 
knowledge ;  a  force,  as  of  instinct,  drove  him  on,  and  no  pro- 
mise and  no  threat  could  turn  him  back.  It  was  at  the  very 
depth  of  his  destitution,  when  he  had  not  *  three  CTOschen  for 
a  loaf  to  dine  on,'  that  he  refused  a  tutorship,  with  hand.*ome 
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enough  appointments^  but  which  was  to  have  removed  him  from 
the  University.  Crist  had  sent  for  him  one  Sunday,  and  made 
him  the  proposal:  *  There  arose  a  violent  struggle  within  me,' 
says  he,  *  which  drove  me  to  and  fro  for  several  days ;  to  this 
hour,  it  is  incomprehensible  to  me  where  I  found  resolution  to 
determine  on  renouncing  the  offer,  and  pursuing  my  object  in 
Leipzig.'  A  man  with  a  half  voUtion  mes  backwaras  and  for- 
wards, and  makes  no  way  on  the  smoothest  road ;  a  man  with  a 
whole  volition  advances  on  the  roughest,  and  will  reach  his  pur- 
pose if  there  be  a  Uttle  wisdom  in  it. 

With  his  first  two  years'  residence  in  Leipzig,  Heyne*s  per- 
sonal narrative  terminates ;  not  because  the  nodus  of  the  history 
had  been  solved  then,  and  his  perplexities  cleared  up,  but 
simply  because  he  had  not  found  time  to  relate  further.  A  long 
series  of  straitened  hopeless  days  were  yet  appointed  him.  By 
Emesti's  or  Crist's  recommendation,  he  occasionally  got  em- 
ployment in  giving  private  lessons ;  at  one  time,  he  worked  as 
secretary  and  classical  hodman  to  '  Cruscius,  the  philosopher,' 
who  felt  a  little  rusted  in  his  Greek  and  Latin;  everywhere  he 
found  the  scantiest  accommodation,  and,  shifting  from  side  to 
side  in  dreary  vicissitudes  of  want,  had  to  spin  out  an  existence, 
warmed  by  no  ray  of  comfort,  except  the  fire  that  burnt  or  moul- 
dered unquenchably  within  his  own  bosom.  However,  he  had 
now  chosen  a  profession,  that  of  law,  at  which,  as  at  many  other 
branches  of  learning,  he  was  labouring  with  his  old  diligence. 
Of  preferment  in  this  province  there  was,  for  the  present,  Uttle 
or  no  hope ;  but  this  was  no  new  thing  with  Heyne.  By  degrees, 
too,  his  nne  talents  and  endeavours,  and  his  perverse  situation, 
be^an  to  attract  notice  and  sympathy ;  and  here  and  there  some 
well-wisher  had  his  eye  on  him,  and  stood  ready  to  do  him  a 
service.  Two  and  twenty  years  of  penury  and  joyless  struggling 
had  now  passed  over  the  man ;  how  many  more  such  might 
be  added  was  still  uncertain ;  yet,  surely,  the  longest  winter  is 
followed  by  a  spring. 

Another  triflmg  incident,  little  better  than  that  old  '  pedantic 
adventure,'  again  brought  about  important  changes  in  Heyne's 
situation.  Among  his  favourers  in  Leipzig  had  been  the  preacher 
of  a  French  chapel,  one  Lacoste,  who,  at  this  time,  was  cut  off 
by  death.  Heyne,  it  is  said,  in  the  real  sorrow  of  his  heart, 
composed  a  long  Latin  Epicedium  on  that  occasion ;  the  poem 
had  nowise  been  intended  for  the  press ;  but  certain  hearers  of 
the  deceased  were  so  pleased  with  it,  that  they  had  it  printed, 
and  this  in  the  finest  style  of  typography  and  decoration.  It  was 
this  latter  circumstance,  not  the  merit  of  the  verses,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  considerable,  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
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Count  BruU,  the  well-known  piime  minister  and  fiivouike  of 
the  Elector.  Briihl's  sons  were  studying  in  Leipzig ;  he  was 
pleased  to  express  himself  contented  with  the  poem,  and  to  say, 
that  he  should  like  to  have  the  author  in  his  service.  A  prime 
minister's  words  are  not  as  water  spilt  upon  the  ground,  which 
cannot  be  gathered ;  but  rather  as  heavenly  manna,  which  is 
treasured  up  and  eaten,  not  without  a  religious  sentiment. 
Heyne  was  forthwith  written  to  from  all  quarters,  that  his  for- 
tune was  made :  he  had  but  to  show  himself  in  Dresden,  said 
his  friends,  with  one  voice,  and  golden  showers  from  the  minis- 
terial cornucopia  would  refresh  him  almost  to  saturation.  For, 
was  not  the  Count  taken  with  him,  and  who  in  all  Saxony,  not 
excepting  Serene  Highness  itself,  could  gainsay  the  Count! 
Over-persuaded,  and  against  his  will,  Heyne  at  length  deter- 
mined on  the  journey ;  for  which,  as  an  indispensaUe  preli* 
minary,  *  fifty-one  thalers'  had  to  be  borrowed ;  and  so,  follow- 
ing this  hopeful  quest,  he  actually  arrived  at  Dresden  in  April, 

1752.  Count  Briihl  received  him  with  the  most  captivatui£ 
smiles ;  and  even  assured  him  in  words,  that  he,  Count  Briihl, 
would  take  care  of  him.  But  a  prime  minister  has  so  much  to 
take  care  of!  Heyne  danced  attendance  all  spring  and  summer, 
happier  than  our  Johnson,  inasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  '  blow  his 
fingers  in  a  cold  lobby,'  the  weather  being  warm ;  and  obtained 
not  only  promises,  but  useful  experience  of  their  value  at 
courts. 

He  was  to  be  made  a  secretary,  with  five  hundred,  with  four 
hundred,  or  even  with  three  hundred  thalers,  of  income:  only, 
in  the  meanwhile,  his  old  stock  of '  fifty-one'  had  quite  run  out, 
and  he  had  nothing  to  live  upon.  By  great  good  luck,  he  pro- 
cured some  employment  in  his  old  craft,  private  teaching,  which 
helped  him  through  the  winter ;  but,  as  this  ceased,  he  remained 
without  resources.  He  tried  working  for  the  booksellei^  and 
translated  a  French  romance  and  a  Greek  one,  Chariton's  Loves 
of  Chareas  and  Callirhoe:  however,  his  emoluments  would 
scarcely  ikmish  him  with  salt,  not  to  speak  of  victuals.  He  sold 
his  few  books.  A  licentiate  in  divinity,  one  Sonntag,  took  pity  on 
his  houselessness,  and  shared  a  garret  with  him ;  where,  as  tneie 
was  no  unoccupied  bed,  Heyne  slept  on  the  floor,  with  a  few 
folios  for  his  pillow.  So  fared  he  as  to  lodging :  in  regard  to 
board,  he  gathered  empty  pease-cods,  and  h^  them  boiled ; 
this  was  not  unfrequently  his  only  meal.  — O,  ye  poor  naked 
wretches !  what  would  Bishop  Watson  say  to  this  ? — At  length, 
by  dint  of  incredible  solicitations,  Heyne,  in  the  autumn  of 

1753,  obtained,  not  his  secretaryship,  but  the  post  of  under- 
clerk  {copist)  in  the  Briihl  Library,  with  one  himdred  thalers  of 
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salary;  a  sma  barely  sufficient  to  keep  in  life,  wUehi  indeed, 
was  now  a  great  point  with  him.  In  such  sort  was  dids  yomag 
scholar  *  taken  care  of.' 

Neyertbeless,  it  was  under  these  external  circnmstences  that 
he  first  entered  on  his  proper  career,  and  forciUy  made  a  place 
for  himself  among  the  learned  men  of  his  day.  In  1754^  he 
prepared  bis  edition  of  Tibullus»  which  was  printed  next  year 
at  Leipzig  ;•  a  work  said  to  exhibit  remarkable  talent,  inasmuch 
as  '  toe  rudiments  of  all  those  excellences  by  which  Heyne 
afterwards  became  distinguished  as  a  commentator  on  the  class- 
ics are  more  or  less  apparent  in  it*  The  most  illustrious  Henry 
Count  von  Briihl,  in  spite  of  the  dedication,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  Tibullus ;  as  indeed  Germany  at  large  paid  little :  but,  in 
another  country,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  Rhunken,  where  it  was 
rightly  estimated,  and  lay  waiting,  as  in  due  season  appeared, 
to  be  the  pledge  of  better  fortune  for  its  author. 

Meanwnile  the  day  of  difficulty  for  Heyne  was  yet  far  from 
passed.  The  profits  of  his  Tibullus  served  to  cancel  some  debts ; 
on  the  strength  of  his  hundred  thalers,  the  spindle  of  Clotho 
might  still  keep  turning,  though  languidly ;  but,  ere  long,  new 
troubles  arose.  His  superior  in  the  hbrary  was  one  Rost,  a 
poetaster,  atheist,  and  gold-maker,  who  corrupted  his  religious 
principles,  and  plagued  him  with  caprices :  Over  the  former  evil 
Heyne  at  length  triumphed,  and  became  a  rational  Christian ; 
but  the  latter  was  an  abiding  grievance  :  not,  indeed,  for  ever, 
for  it  was  removed  by  a  greater.  In  1756,  the  Seven  Years' 
War  broke  out;  Frederick  advanced  towards  Dresden,  animated 
with  especial  fury  against  Briihl;  whose  palaces  accordingly 
were  in  a  few  mouths  reduced  to  ashes,  as  his  70,000  splendid 
volumes  were  annihilated  by  fire  and  by  water,f  and  all  his  do- 
mestics and  depeadants  turned  to  the  street  without  appeal. 

Heyne  had  lately  been  engaged  in  studying  Epictetus,  and 
publishing,  ad  Jidem  Codd.  Miispt.^  an  edition  of  his  Enchiri- 
(Iton  ;|  from  which,  quoth  Heeren,  his  great  soul  had  acquired 
much  stoical  nourishment.  Such  nourishment  never  comes 
wrong  in  life  ;  and,  surely,  at  this  time  Heyne  had  need  of  it  all. 
However  he  struggled  as  he  had  been  wont :  translated  pamphr 


*  Albn  Txbulli  que  extant  Carmina,  Navii  cwrii  ca$t'igata,  IlUutrUsimo  Vcmino  Heiaieo 
Condti  d9  Bruhl  inscripta,    LipttA,  1755. 

t  One  rich  cargo,  oo  its  way  to  Hamborg,  lank  in  the  Elbe  ;  another  atill  mora 
vi^nable  portion  bad  been,  for  aafety,  deposited  in  a  ranlt,  throogb  which  paieed  cer- 
^  pipes  of  artifidal  water-works ;  these  the  cannon  broke,  and,  when  the  vault  came 
to  be  opened,  all  was  reduced  to  pulp  and  mould.  The  bomb*sheUs  burnt  the^re- 
nainder. 

X  Liptia,  1756.    The  Codim, or  rather  the Cedts,  WMm Brnhl'a Hbniy, 
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Itta,  fometiiiies  wrote  newspuper  artides;  eat  when  he  luid 
vhefewHbal,  and  resohtely  eodured  when  he  had  not.  Bynd 
hy,  Rabener,  to  whom  be  was  a  little  known^  offered  him  a 
totonhip  in  the  famfly  of  a  Herr  ron  Sehouberg^  which  Heyne, 
not  widiont  reluctance,  accepted.  Tutonhipe  were  at  all  times 
his  ayersion ;  his  nigged  plebeian  prood  spirit  made  business  of 
that  sort  grievous ;  but  want  stood  oyer  him,  like  an  armed  man, 
and  was  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 

In  this  Schouberg  family,  a  novel  and  unexpected  series  of 
fortunes  awaited  him;  but  whedier  for  weal  or  for  woe  might 
still  be  hard  to  determine.  The  name  of  Theresa  Weiss  has 
become  a  sort  of  classical  word  in  biography;  her  union  with 
He3me  forms,  as  it  were»  a  CTeen  cypress-and-myrtle  oasis  in  his 
otherwise  hard  and  stony  history.  It  was  here  that  he  first  met 
with  her ;  that  they  learned  to  love  each  other.  She  was  the 
orphan  of  a  *  professor  on  the  lute;*  had  long,  amid  poverty  and 
afflictions,  been  trained,  like  the  stoics,  to  bear  and  forbear; 
was  now  in  her  twenty-seventh  year,  and  the  humble  companion, 
as  she  had  once  been  the  school-mate,  of  the  Frau  von  Schou- 
berg, whose  young  brother  Heyne  had  come  to  teach.  Thek 
first  interview  may  be  described  in  his  own  words,  which  Heeren 
is  here  again  happily  enabled  to  introduce. 

^  It  was  on  the  10th  of  October,  (her  future  death-day !)  that  I  fint 
entered  the  Schouberg  house.  Towards  what  mountains  of  mii- 
chances  was  I  now  proceeding!  To  what  endless  tissues  of  good  and 
evil  hap  was  the  thread  here  taken  up!  Could  1  fancy  that  at  this  mo- 
ment Providence  was  deciding  the  fortune  of  my  life !  I  was  ushered 
into  a  room,  where  sat  several  ladies  engaged,  with  gay  youthful  spor- 
tiveness,  in  friendly  confidential  talk.  Frau  von  Schouberg,  but  lately 
married,  yet  at  this  time  distant  from  her  husband,  was  preparing  for 
a  journey  to  him  at  Prague,  where  his  business  detained  him.  On  her 
brow  still  beamed  the  pure  innocence  of  youth ;  in  her  eyes  you  saw  a 
glad  soft  vernal  sky ;  a  smiling  loving  complaisance  accompanied  her 
discourse.  This,  too,  seemed  one  of  Uiose  souls,  clear  and  nncontami- 
nated  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  their  Maker.  By  reason  of  ker 
brother,  in  her  tender  love  of  him,  I  must  have  been,  to  her,  no  umut- 
portant  guest. 

'  Beside  her  stood  a  young  lady,  dignified  in  aspect,  of  fair,  slender 
shape,  not  regular  in  feature,  yet  soul  in  every  glance.  Her  words,  her 
looks,  her  every  movement,  impressed  you  with  respect ~ another  sort  of 
respect  than  what  is  paid  to  rank  and  birih.  Good  sense,  good  fee- 
ing disclosed  itself  in  all  she  did.  You  forgot  that  more  beauty,  more 
so^ness,  might  have  been  demanded  ;  you  felt  yourself  under  the  hiis- 
ence  of  something  noble,  something  stately  and  earnest,  something  de- 
cisive that  lay  in  her  look,  in  her  gestures,  not  less  attracted  to  her, 
than  compelleo  to  reverence  her. 
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*  More  than  esteem  the  first  sight  of  Theresa  did  hot  inspire  me  with. 
What  I  noticed  most  were  the  efforts  she  made  to  relieve  my  embar- 
rassment, the  fruit  of  my  down-bent  pride,  and  to  keep  roe,  a  stranger^ 
entering  among  familiar  acquaintances,  in  easy  conversation.  Her 
good  heart  reminded  her  how  much  the  unfortunate  requires  encou- 
ragement ;  especially  when  placed,  as  I  was,  among  those  to  whose 
protection  he  must  look  up.  Thus  was  my  first  kindness  for  her  awa- 
kened by  that  good-heartedness,  which  made  her,  among  thousands,  a 
beneficent  angel.  She  was  one  at  this  moment  to  myself;  for  I  twice 
received  letters  from  an  unknown  hand,  containing  money,  which 
gready  alleviated  my  difficulties. 

*  In  a  few  days,  on  the  14  tn  of  October,  I  commenced  my  task  of 
instruction.  Her  I  did  not  see  again  till  the  following  spring,  when 
she  returned  with  her  friend  from  rrague;  and  then  only  once  or  twice, 
as  she  soon  accompanied  Frau  von  Schouberg  to  the  country,  to  Aens- 
dorf,  in  Oberlausitz  (Upper  Lusatia).  They  left  us,  after  it  had  been 
setded  that  I  was  to  follow  them  in  a  few  days  with  my  pupil.  My 
young  heart  joyed  in  the  prospect  of  rural  pleasures,  of  which  I  had, 
from  of  old,  cherished  a  thousand  delightful  dreams.  I  still  remember 
the  6th  of  May,  when  we  set  out  for  Aensdorf. 

*  The  society  of  two  cultivated  females,  who  belonged  to  the  noblest 
of  their  sex,  and  the  endeavours  to  acquire  their  esteem,  contributed  to 
form  my  own  character.  Nature  and  religion  were  the  objects  of  my 
daily  contemplation ;  I  began  to  act  and  live  on  principles,  of  which, 
till  now,  I  had  never  thought :  these,  top,  formed  the  subject  of  our 
constant  discourse.  Lovely  nature  and  solitude  exalted  our  feelings  to 
a  pitch  of  pious  enthusiasm. 

'  Sooner  than  I,  Theresa  discovered  that  her  friendship  for  me  was 
growing  into  a  passion.  Her  natural  melancholy  now  seized  her  heart 
more  keenly  than  ever :  often  our  glad  hours  were  changed  into  very 
gloomy  and  sad  ones.  Whenever  our  conversation  chanced  to  turn  on 
religion  (she  was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith),  I  observed  that  her 
grief  became  more  apparent.  I  noticed  her  redouble  her  devotions ; 
and  sometimes  found  her  in  solitude,  weeping  and  praying  with  such 
a  fulness  of  heart  as  I  had  never  seen.' 

Theresa  and  her  lover,  or  at  least  beloved,  were  soon  sepa- 
rated, and  for  a  long  while  kept  much  asunder ;  partly  by  do- 
mestic arrangements,  still  more  by  the  tumults  of  war.  Heyne 
attended  his  pupil  to  the  Wittenberg  University,  and  lived 
there  a  year ;  studying  for  his  own  behoof,  chiefly  m  philosophy 
and  German  history,  and  with  more  profit,  as  he  says,  than 
of  old.  Theresa  and  he  kept  up  a  correspondence,  which  oflen 
passed  into  melancholy  and  entnusiasm.  The  Prussian  cannon 
drove  him  out  of  Wittenberg :  his  pupil  and  he  witnessed  the 
bombardment  of  the  place  from  the  neighbourhood;  and,  having 
waited  till  their  University  became  *  a  neap  of  rubbish,'  had  to 
retire  elsewhere  for  acconunodation.    The  young  man  subset 
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quently  went  to  Erlangen,  then  to  Gottingen.  Heyne  remtioed 
again  without  employment,  alone  in  Dresden.  Theresa  was 
living  in  his  neighbonrhood,  lovely  and  sad  as  ever ;  but  a  new 
bombardment  drove  her  also  to  a  distance.  She  left  her  fittie 
property  with  Heyne,  who  removed  it  to  his  lodging,  and  deter- 
mined to  abide  the  Prussian  siege,  having  indeed  no  other 
resource.  The  sack  of  cities  looks  so  well  on  paper,  that  we 
must  find  a  little  space  here  for  Hevne's  account  of  his  experi- 
ence in  this  business ;  though  it  is  none  of  the  brightest  ac- 
counts ;  and  indeed  contrasts  but  poorly  with  Rabener's  brisk 
sarcastic  narrative  of  die  same  adventure;  for  he^  too,  was  can- 
nonaded out  of  Dresden  at  this  time,  and  lost  house  and  homei 
and  books  and  manuscripts,  and  all  but  goodhamoar. 

'  The  Prassians  advanced  meanwhile,  and  on  the  18th  of  July 
(1760)  the  bombardment  of  Dresden  began.  Several  nights  I  passed, 
in  company  with  others,  in  a  tavern,  and  the  days  in  my  room;  so  tbst 
I  coald  hear  the  balls  from  the  battery,  as  they  flew  through  the  street, 
whizzing  past  my  windows.  An  indifference  to  danger  and  to  life 
took  such  possession  of  me,  that,  on  the  last  morning  of  the  si^ne,  I 
went  early  to  bed,  and,  amid  the  frightfullest  crashing  of  bombs  and 
grenades,  fell  fast  asleep  of  fatigue,  and  lay  sound  till  mid-day.  On 
awakening,  I  huddled  on  my  clothes,  and  ran  down  stairs,  but  found 
the  whole  house  deserted.  I  had  returned  to  ray  room,  considering 
what  I  was  to  do,  whither,  at  all  events,  I  was  to  take  my  chest,  wheo, 
with  a  tremendous  crash,  a  bomb  came  down  in  the  court  of  the  boose; 
did  not,  indeed,  set  fire  to  it,  but,  on  all  side?,  shattered  ev^ydiing  fo 
pieces.  The  thought,  that  where  one  bomb  fell,  more  would  soon  fol- 
low, gave  me  wings ;  I  darted  down  stairs,  found  the  house-door 
locked,  ran  to  and  fro ;  at  last  got  entrance  into  one  of  the  under- 
rooms,  and  sprung  through  the  window  into  the  street. 

*  Empty  as  the  street  where  I  lived  had  been,  I  found  the  principal 
thoroughfares  crowded  with  fugitives.  Amidst  tlie  whistling  of  balls, 
I  ran  along  the  Schlossgasse  towards  the  Elbe-Bridge,  and  so  forward 
to  the  Neustadt,  out  of  which  the  Prussians  had  now  been  forced  to 
retreat.  Giad  that  I  had  leave  to  rest  any  where,  I  passed  one  part  of 
the  nij^ht  on  the  floor  of  an  empty  house ;  the  other,  witnessing  the 
frightful  light  of  flying  bombs,  and  a  burning  city. 

*  At  break  of  day,  a  little  postern  was  opened  by  the  Austrisa 
p^ard,  to  let  the  fugitives  get  out  of  the  walls.  The  captain  in  hk 
msolence  called  the  people  Lutheran  dogs,  and  with  this  nick  name 
gave  each  of  us  a  stroke  as  we  passed  through  the  gate. 

*  I  was  now  at  large;  and  the  thought,  whither  bound?  Ix^n  for 
the  first  time  to  employ  me.  As  I  had  run,  indeed  leapt  from  mj 
house,  in  the  night  of  terror,  I  had  carried  with  me  no  particle  of  my 
propertv,  and  not  a  groschen  of  money.  Only  in  hurrying  along  the 
street,  I  had  chanced  to  see  a  tavern  open  (it  was  an  Italian's)  where 
I  used  to  pass  the  nights.    Here  espyiiag  a  fur-cloak,  I  had  picked  it 
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p,  and  diTOwn  it  about  me.  With  this  I  walked  along,  in  one  of  the 
iltriest  days,  from  the  Newstadt,  over  the  sand  and  the  moor;  and 
lok  the  road  for  Aensdorf,  where  Theresa  with  her  friend  was  staying; 
16  mother-in-law  of  the  latter  being  also  on  a  visit  to  them.  In  the 
ercest  heat  of  the  sun,  through  tracts  of  country  silent  and  deserted, 
walked  four  leagues  to  Btschopfwerda,  where  I  had  to  sleep  in  an  inn 
Dioag  carriers.  Towards  midnight  arrived  a  postillion  with  return- 
orses ;  I  asked  him  to  let  me  ride  one ;  and  with  him  I  proceeded, 
U  my  road  turned  off  from  the  highway.  Ail  day,  I  heard  the  shots 
t  poor  Dresden  re-echoing  in  the  hills. 

*  Curiosity  at  first  made  my  reception  at  Aensdorf  very  warm.  But 
1 1  came  to  appear  in  the  light  of  an  altogether  destitute  man,  the 
imily  could  see  in  me  only  a  future  burden :  no  invitations  to  continue 
rith  them  followed.  In  a  few  days  came  a  chance  of  conveyance,  by 
.  waggon  for  Newstadt,  to  a  certain  Frau  von  Fletscher  a  few  miles 
in  this  side  of  it,  I  was  favoured  with  some  old  linen  for  the  road. 
Fbe  good  Theresa  suffered  unspeakably  under  these  proceedings :  the 
loble  lady,  her  friend,  had  not  been  allowed  to  act  according  to  the 
lictates  of  her  own  heart. 

*  Not  till  now  did  I  feel  wholly  how  miserable  I  was!  Spurning  at 
festiny,  and  hardening  my  heart,  I  entered  on  this  jouri^ey.  With  the 
Praa  von  Fletscher  too  my  abode  was  brief;  and  by  the  first  opportu- 
lity  I  returned  to  Dresden.  There  was  still  a  possibility  that  my 
odging  might  have  been  saved.  With  heavy  heart  I  entered  the  city; 
l»8tened  to  the  place  where  1  had  lived,  and  found — a  heap  of  ashes.' 

Heyne  took  up  his  quarter  in  the  vacant  rooms  of  the  Briihl 
Library.     Some  friends  endeavoured  to  alleviate  his  distress ; 
but  war  and  rumours  of  war  continued  to  harass  him   and  drive 
liim  to  and  fro ;  and  his  Theresa,  afterwards  also  a  fugitive,  was 
low  as  poor  as  himself.     She  heeded  little  the  loss  of  her  pro- 
perty;   but  inward  sorrow   and  so  many  outward  agitations 
preyed  hard  upon  her ;  in  the  winter  she  fell  violently  sick  at 
Dresden,  was  given  up   by  her  physicians;  received  extreme 
motion  accordiiig  to  the  rites  of  her  church ;  and  was  for  some 
lours  believed  to  be  dead.  Nature,  however,  again  prevailed :  a 
crisis  had  occurred  in  the  mind  as  well  as  in  the  body ;  for  with 
i3r  first  returning  strength,  Theresa,  declared  her  determination 
o  renounce  the  Catholic,  and  publicly  embrace  the  Protestant 
'aith.     Argument,  representatioif  of  worldly  disgrace  and  loss 
irere  unavailing  ;  she  could  now,  that  all  her  friends  were  to  be 
estranged,  have  little  hope  of  being  wedded  to  Heyne  on  earth; 
yut  she  trusted  that  in  another  scene  a  like  creed  might  unite 
bem  in  a  like  destiny.     He  himself  fell  iU ;  and  only  escaped 
kath  by  her  nursing.     Persisting  the  more  in  her  purpose, 
oe  took  priestly  instruction,  and  on  the  30th  of  May,  in  the 
KvangeUcal  ScbJosskirche,  solemnly  professed  her  new  creed. 
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*  Reytreni  admiration  filled  me/  says  he,  '  as  I  beheld  the  peace 
and  steadfastness  with  which  she  executed  her  detennination ;  and 
still  more  the  courage  with  which  she  bore  the  consequences  of  iL  She 
saw  herself  altogether  cast  out  from  her  family ;  forsaken  by  her  ac- 
quaintance,  by  erery  one ;  and  by  the  fire,  depnved  of  all  she  bad. 
Her  courage  exalted  me  to  a  higher  duty,  and  admonished  me  to  do 
mine.  Imprudently  I  had,  in  former  conversations,  first  awakened 
her  religious  scruples;  the  passion  for  me  which  had  so  much  in- 
creased her  entbusiasro,  increased  her  melancholy;  even  the  secret 
tiiought  of  belonging  more  closely  to  me  by  sameness  of  belief  had  ud- 
eonsciously  influenced  her.  In  a  word,  I  formed  the  deterroinatioo 
which  could  not  but  expose  me  to  universal  censure :  helpless  as  I  was, 
I  .united  my  destiny  with  hers.  We  were  wedded  at  Aensdorf,  on  tbe 
4th  of  June  1761.' 

This  was  a  bold  step,  but  a  right  one :  Theresa  had  now 
no  stay  but  him;  it  behoved  them  to  struggle,  and  if  better 
might  not  be,  to  link  together.  Theresa,  m  this  narrative, 
appears  to  us  a  noble,  interesting  being ;  noble  not  in  sentiment 
only,  but  in  action  and  suffering;  a  fair  flower  trodden  down  by 
misfortune,  but  yielding  like  flowers,  only  the  sweeter  perfume 
for  being  crushed,  and  which  would  have  been  a  blessedness  to 
raise  up  and  cherish  into  free  growth.  Yet,  in  plain  prose,  we 
must  question  whether  the  two  were  happier  than  others  in 
their  union ;  both  were  quick  of  temper ;  she  was  all  a  heavenly 
light,  he  in  good  part  a  hard  terrestrial  mass,  which  perhaps 
ehe  could  never  wholly  illuminate ;  the  balance  of  the  love 
aeems  to  have  lain  much  on  her  side.  Nevertheless  Heyne  was 
a  steadfast,  true  and  kindly,  if  no  ethereal  man ;  he  seems  to 
have  loved  his  wife  honestly ;  and  so  amid  light  and  shadow 
they  made  their  pilgrimage  together,  if  not  better  than  other 
mortals,  not  worse,  which  was  to  have  been  feared. 

Neither  for  the  present,  did  the  pressure  of  distress  weigh 
heavier  on  either  than  it  had  done  before.  He  worked  dui- 
gently,  as  he  found  scope  for  his  old  Macaenases,  the  Book- 
sellers ;  the  war-clouds  grew  lighter,  or  at  least  the  young  pair 
better  used  to  them ;  friends  also  were  kind,  often^assisting  and 
hospitably  entertaining  them.  On  occasion  of  such  a  visit  to 
tbe  family  of  a  Herr  von  Loben,  there  occurred  a  little  trait, 
which  for  the  sake  of  Theresa  must  not  be  omitted.  Heyne 
and  she  had  spent  some  happy  weeks  with  their  infant,  in  this 
country  house,  when  the  alarm  of  war  drove  the  Von  Lobens 
from  their  residence,  which  with  the  management  of  its  con- 
cerns they  left  to  Heyne.  He  says  he  gained  some  notion  of 
*  land-economy*  truly ;  and  Heeren  states  that  he  had  a  candle- 
manufactory  to  oversee.     But  to  our  incident. 

•  Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  family,  there  came  upon  us  an 
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irmption  of  Co^Macks  (disguised  Prussians,  as  we  subsequenUy  learned). 
After  drinking  to  intoxication  in  the  cellars,  they  set  about  phindering. 
Pursued  by  th^m,  I  ran  up  stairs,  and  no  door  being  open  but  that  oi' 
the  room  where  my  wife  wiis  with  her  infant,  I  rushed  into  it.  She 
arose  courageously,  and  placed  herself,  with  the  child  on  her  arm,  in 
the  door  against  the  robbers.  This  courage  saved  me,  and  the  treasure 
which  lay  hidden  in  the  chamber.' 

'  O  thou  Lioness !'  said  Attila  Schmelz,  on  occasion  of  a 
shmlar  rescue,  *  why  hast  thou  never  been  in  any  deadly  peril, 
that  I  might  dhow  thee  the  lion  in  thy  husband  ?* 

But  better  days  were  dawning.  *  On  our  return  to  Dres- 
clen,*  says  Heyne,  *  I  learned  that  inquiries  had  been  made 
after  me  from  Hanover;  I  knew  not  for  what  reason.' 
The  reason  by  and  by  came  to  light.  Gessner,  Professor  of 
Eloquence  in  Gottingen,  was  dead;  and  a  successor  was 
wanted.  Theise  things  it  would  appear,  cause  difficulties  in 
Hanover,  which  in  many  other  places  are  little  felt.  But 
the  Prime  Minister  Miinchbausen  nad  as  good  as  founded  the 
Greorgia  Augusta  himself;  and  he  was  wont  to  watch  over  it 
with  singular  anxiety.  The  noted  and  notorious  Klotz  was 
i^eady  mere,  as  assistant  to  Gessner,  ^  but  his  beautiiul  latinity  ,* 
says  Heeren,  '  did  not  da2zle  Miinchliausen ;  so  Klotz  with  his 
pugnacity,  was  not  thought  of.'  The  Minister  applied  to  Ernesti 
tor  advice :  Ernesti  knew  of  no  fit  men  in  Germany,  but  recom- 
mended Bahnken  of  Leyden,  or  Saxe  of  Utrecht.  Ruhnken 
refused  to  leave  his  country,  and  added  the«te  words  :  *  But  why 
do  you  seek  out  of  Germany,  what  Germany  itself  offers  you  ? 
why  not,  for  Gessner*8  successor,  take  Christian  Gottlob  Heyne, 
that  true  pupil  of  Ernesti,  and  man  of  fine  talent  (excellenti  vi- 
rum  ingenio),  who  has  shown  how  much  he  knows  of  Latin 
literature  by  his  TibuUus;  of  Greek,  by  his  Epictetus?  In  my 
opinion,  «and  that  of  the  greater  Hemsterhuis  (Uemsterhusii  (rov 
%wX)^  Heyne  is  the  only  one  that  can  replace  your  Gessner.  Nor 
let  any  one  tell  me  that  Heyne's  fame  is  not  sufficiently  illustrious 
and  extended.  Believe  me,  there  is  in  this  man  such  a  richness 
of  genius  and  learning  that  ere  long  all  Europe  will  ring  with 
his  maises.' 

This  courageous  and  generous  verdict  of  Ruhnken*s,  in  fa- 
vour <rf  a  person  as  yet  httle  known  to  the  world,  and  to  him 
known  only  by  his  writings,  decided  the  matter.  *  Miinchbausen,' 
says  our  Heeren,  'believed  in  the  boldly  prophesying  man.'  Not 
without  difficulty  Heyne  was  imearthed;  and  after  various 
excuses  on  account  of  competence  on  his  part,  for  he  had 
lost  all  his  books  and  papers  in  the  siege  of  Dresden,  and 
sadly  forgotten  his   Latin  and  Greek  in  so    many  tumults; 
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and  various  prudential  negociations  about  dismission  from  die 
Saxon  service,  and  salary,  and  privilege  in  the  Hanoverian,  he 
at  length  formally  received  his  appointment;  and  some  three 
months  after,  in  June  1763,  settled  in  Gottingen,  with  an  official 
income  of  eight  hundred  thalers,  which,  it  appears,  was  by  several 
additions,  in  the  course  of  time,  increased  to  twelve  hundred. 

Here  then  had  Heyne  at  last  got  to  land.  His  long  life  was 
henceforth  as  quiet,  and  fruitful  in  activity  and  comfort,  as  the 
past  period  of  it  had  been  desolate  and  full  of  sorrows.  He 
never  left  Gottingen,  though  frequently  invited  to  do  so»  and 
sometimes  with  highly  tempting  offers;*  but  continued  in  his 
place,  busy  in  his  vocation ;  growing  in  influence,  in  extent  of 
connexion,  at  home  and  abroad ;  till  Ruhnken's  prediction  might 
almost  be  reckoned  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  for  Heyne  in  his  own 
department  was  without  any  equal  in  Europe. 

However,  his  history,  from  this  point,  even  because  it  was 
so  happy  for  himself,  must  lose  most  of  its  interest  for  the  gene- 
ral reader.  Heyne  has  now  become  a  professor,  and  a  regularly 
progressive  man  of  learning ;  has  a  fixed  household,  has  rents 
and  comings  in ;  it  is  easy  to  fancy  how  that  man  might  flourish 
in  calm  sunshine  of  prosperity,  whom  in  adversity  we  saw  grow- 
ing in  spite  of  every  storm.  Of  his  proceedings  in  Gottingen, 
his  reform  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences,  his  editing  of  the 
Gelehrte  Zeitungen  (Chronicles  of  Learning),  his  exposition  of 
the  classics  from  Virgil  to  Pindar,  hb  remodelling  of  the  library, 
his  passive  quarrels  with  Voss,  his  armed  neutraUty  with  Mi- 
chaelis;  of  all  this  we  must  say  little.  The  best  fruit  of  his 
endeavours  lies  before  the  world,  in  a  long  series  of  works,  which 
among  us,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  are  known  and  justly  appre- 
ciated. On  looking  over  them,  the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is 
astonishment  at  Heyne*s  diligence  ;  which  considering  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  his  writings,  might  havie  appeared  singular  even 
in  one  who  had  been  without  other  duties.  Yet  Heyne's  office 
involved  him  in  the  most  laborious  researches  :  he  wrote  letters  by 
the  hundred  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  on  all  conceivable  sub- 
jects; he  had  three  classes  to  teach  daily;  he  appointed  pro- 
fessors, for  his  recommendation  was  all-powerful ;  superintended 
schools ;  for  a  long  time  the  inspection  of  the  Freytische  was 
laid,  on  him,  and  he  had  cooks'  bills  to  settle,  and  hungry  stu- 


*  He  was  invited  successbrely  to  be  Profeaaor  at  Cassel,  and  at  Kloateibergeir;  to  be 
Librarian  at  Dresden ;  and  most  flattering  of  all  to  be  PntcanxUr  in  the  Univcrsitjr  of 
Copenhagen,  and  virtual  Director  of  Education  over  all  Denmark.  'He  had  a  struggle 
en  this  lat^t  occasion,  but  the  Georgia  Augusta  again  prevailed.  Some  increase  of  MJuy 
asualiy  follows  such  refusals ;  it  did  not  in  this  instance. 
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dents  to  satisfy  with  his  purveyance.     Besides  all  wlnclihe  ac- 
complished, in  the  way  of  publication,  as  follows: 

In  addition  to  his  Tibullus  and  Epictetus  the  first  of  which, 
went  through  three,  the  second  through  two  editions^  each  time 
with  large  extensions  and  improvements. 

His  Virgil,  (P.  Virgilius  Maro  Farietate  Lectionis  et  per- 
petud  Annotatione  illustratvs)^  in  various  forms,  from  1767  to 
1803 ;  no  fewer  than  six  editions. 

His  Pliny,  (Ex  C.  Plinii  Sbcundi  Historia  NaturaK  «r- 
cerpta,  quas  ad  Aries  spectant);  two  editions,  1790,  1811. 

His  Apollodoru8(ApoLLODORi  Atheniensis  BibUothecs  libri 
.rr«,8cc.);  two  editions,  1787,  1803. 

His  Pindar,  (PiNDARi  Carmina  cum  Lectianis  Farietate  eu^ 
ravit  Ch.  G.  H.  three  Editions,  1774,  1797,  1798,  the  last  with 
the  Scholia  the  Fragments,  a  Translation  and  Hermanns  Diss. 
De  Metris. 

His  Conon  and  Parthenius,  (CoNONiS  NarrationeSf  et 
Parthenii  Narrationes  amatoria,)  1798. 

And  lastly  his  Homer,  (Homeri  Ilias,  cum  brevi  Annota- 
tione) 8  volumes,  1802 ;  and  a  second,  contracted  edition,  in  2 
volumes,  1804. 

Next,  almost  a  cartload  of  Translations ;  of  which  we  shall 
mention  only  his  version,  (said  to  be  with  very  important  im- 
provements) of  our  Universal  History,  by  Guthrie  and  Gray. 

Then  some  ten  or  twelve  thick  volumes  of  Prolusions,  Eulo- 
gies, Essays ;  treating  of  all  subjects,  from  the  French  Directoral 
to  the  Chest  ofCyprotus.  Of  these,  six  volumes  are  known  in  a 
separate  shape,  under  the  title  of  Opuscula :  and  contain  some  of 
Heyne's  most  valuable  writings. 

And  lastly,  to  crown  the  whole  with  one  most  surprising  item, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  (Heeren  says  from  7  to  8  thousand) 
Reviews  of  Books,  in  the  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen!  Shame 
on  us  degenerate  Editors  I  Here  of  itself  was  wo^  for  a  life- 
time ! 

To  expect  that  elegance  of  composition  should  prevail  in 
these  multifarious  performances  were  unreasonable  enoug^. 
Heyne  wrote  very  indifferent  German ;  and  his  Latin  by  much 
the  more  common  vehicle  in  his  learned  works,  flowed  from  him 
with  a  copiousness  which  could  not  be  Ciceronian.  At  the  same 
time  these  volumes  are  not  the  folios  of  a  M ootfaucon,  not  mere 
classical  ore  and  slag,  but  regularly  melted  metal,  for  most  part 
exhibiting  the  essence,  and  only  the  essence  of  very  great  research, 
and  enlightened  by  a  philosophy,  which,  if  it  does  not  always 
wisely  order  its  results,  has  looked  far  and  deeply  in  collecting 
them. 
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Td  bate  performed  so  maoh  evinces  on  the  part  of  Heynon^ 
little  mastership  in  the  great  art  of  hasbanding  time.  Heeren 
gives  us  snfficient  dataib  on  this  subject ;  explains  Heyne's  ad- 
justment of  his  hours  and  various  occupations ;  how  he  rose  at 
five  o*clock/and  worked  all  the  da;^  and  all  the  year^  with  the 
regnUrity  of  a  steeple-clock;  nevertheless,  how  patiently  he 
•vbmitted  to  roterruptionsfrom  strangers,  or  extraneous  business ; 
how  briefly,  yet  smoothly,  he  contrived  to  despatch  such  inter- 
ruptions ;  how  his  letters  were  indorsed  when  they  came  to  hand  ; 
and  lay  in  a  special  drawer  till  they  were  answered :  nay,  we 
have  a  description  of  his  whole  '  locality,'  his  bureau  and  book- 
shelves and  port  folios,  his  very  bed  and  strong  box  are  not  for* 
IKOtten*  To  the  busy  man,  especially  the  busy  man  of  letters, 
these  details  are  far  from  uninteresting;  if  we  Judged  by  the 
result,  many  of  Heyne's  arrangements  might  seem  worthy  not  of 
notice  only,  but  of  imitation. 

His  domestic  circumstances,  continued  on  the  whole  highly 
favourable  for  such  activity ;  though  not  now  more  than  formerly 
were  they  exempted  from  the  cokpmon  lot;  but  still  had  several 
bard  chans^s  to  encounter.  In  1775,  he  lost  his  Theresa 
after  long  ill-health ;  an  event  which,  stoic  as  he  was,  struck 
jbeavily  and  dolrfully  upon  his  heart  He  forbore  not  to  shed  some 
natural  tears,  though  from  eyes  little  used  to  the  melting  mood. 
Nine  days  after  her  death,  he  thus  writes  to  a  friend  with  a  solemn, 
mournful  tenderness,  which  none  of  us  will  deny  to  be  genuine  : 

*  I  have  looked  upon  the  grave  that  covers  the  remains  of  my 
Theresa,  what  a  thousandfold  pang,  beyond  the  pitch  of  human  feel- 
ing pierced  through  my  soul  I  How  did  my  limbH  tremble  as  I  ap- 
proached this  holy  spot!  Here,  then,  reposes  what  is  left  of  the  dearest 
that  heaven  gave  me ;  among  the  dust  of  her  four  children  she 
sleeps.  A  sacred  horror  covered  the  place.  I  should  have  sunk  alto- 
gether in  my  sorrow  had  it  not  been  for  my  two  daughters  that  were 
standing  on  the  outside  of  the  church-yard ;  I  saw  their  faces  over  the 
wall,  directed  to  me  with  anxious  fear.  This  called  me  to  myself;  I 
hastened  in  sadness  from  the  spot  where  I  could  have  continued  for 
ever:  where  it  cheered  me  to  think  that  one  day  1  should  rest  by  her 
aide ;  rest  from  all  the  carking  care,  from  all  the  griefs  which  so  often 
have  embittered  to  me  the  enjoyment  of  life.  Alas!  among  these 
griefs  must  I  reckon  even  her  love,  the  strongest,  truest,  that  ever 
inspired  the  heart  of  woman,  which  made  me  the  happiest  of  mor- 
tals, aud  yet  was  a  fountain  to  me  of  a  thousand  distresses,  inquietudes 
and  cares.  To  entire  cheei  fulness  perhaps  she  never  attained  :  but  for 
what  unspeakable  sweetness,  for  what  exalted,  enrapturing  joys  is  not 
Love  indebted  to  Sorrow  ?  Amidst  gnawing  anxieties,  with  the  torture 
of  an^ish  hi  my  heart,  I  have  been  made  even  by  the  love  which 
oaused  me  tMs  anguish,  these  anxieties,  inexpressibly  happy !  When 
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tevs  flowed  over  our  cheeks,  did  not  a  naroelessy  seldom  Mt  delkhjt 
stream  through  my  breast,  oppressed  equally  by  joy  and  by  sorrow  r 

But  Heyne  was  not  a  man  to  brood  over  past  griefs,  orliuger 
long  where  nothing  was  to  be  done,  but  moncn.  In  a  short  time^ 
according  to  a  good  old  plan  of  his,  having  reckoned  np  his 
grounds  of  sorrow,  he  fairly  wrote  down  on  paper,  over  againsjt 
tbeniy  his  '  grounds  of  consolation ;'  concluding  with  these  pious 
words,  *  So  for  all  these  sorrows  too,  these  trialsi  do  I  thank  thoe^ 
my  God!  And  now»  glorified  friend,  will  I  again  turn  me  wit|i 
undivided  heart,  to  my  duty;  thou  thyself  smilest  approval  on 
me  !*  Nay,  it  was  not  many  months  before  a  new  marriage  cameo<i 
the  anvil,  in  which  matter  truly,  Heyne  conducted  himself  wit^ 
the  most  philosophic  indifference;  leaving  his  friends  by  whom 
the  project  had  been  started,  to  bring  it  to  what,  issue  they 
pleased.  It  was  a  scheme  concerted  by  Zi^mermann,  (the 
author  of  Solitude,  a  man  little  known  to  Hevne),  and  one  Reieb^ 
a  Leipzig  bookseller,  who  had  met  at  the  Pyrmont  Baths^ 
Brandes,  the  Hanoverian  Minister,  successor  of  Miinchhausei^ 
in  the  management  of  the  University  concerns,  was  there  fds^ 
with  a  daughter;  upon  her,  the  projectors  cast  their  eye«  Heyoe^ 
being  consulted,  seems  to  have  comported  himself  like  clay  in  the 
bands  of  the  potter ;  father  and  fair  one,  in  like  manner,  were  of 
a  compliant  humour,  and  thus  was  the  business,  achieved ;  and<^9 
the  9tb  of  April,  1777 f  Heyne  could  take  home  a  bride,  wo^ 
with  less  difficulty  than  most  men  have  in  choosing  a  pair  of  boptf^ 
Nevertheless,  she  proved  an  excellent  wife  to  him ;  kept  hi^  house 
in  the  cheerfullest  order ;  managed  her  step  children,  and  her 
own,  like  a  true  mother ;  and  loved,  and  faithfully  assisted  her  hus- 
band in  whatever  he  undertook.  Considered  in  his  private 
relations,  such  a  man  might  well  reckon  himself  fortunate. 

In  addition  to  £[eyne's  clauns  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  Heerea 
would  have  us  regard  him  as  an  unusually  expert  man  of  business 
and  negociator,  for  which  line  of  life  he  himself  seems  indeed  to 
have  thought  that  bis  talent  was  more  peculiarly  fitted*  In  proof 
of  this,  we  have  long  details  of  his  procedure  in  managing  the  lir 
brary,  the  Royal  Society,  the  University  generally,  and  his  incesr 
sant,  and  often  rather  complex,correspondence  with  Miinchhausen, 
Brandes,  or  other  ministers,  who  presided  over  this  department* 
Without  detracting  from  Heyne*s  skill  in  such  matters,  what 
struck  us  more  in  this  narrative  of  Heeren's  was  the  singular  coO'** 
trast  which  the  ^  Georgia  Augusta,'  in  its  interior  arrangement,  as 
well  as  in  its  external  relations,  to  the  Government,  exhibits  with 
our  own  universities.  The  prime  minister  of  the  country  writes 
thrice  weekly  to  the  director  of  an  institution  for  learning!  Ho 
oversees  all ;  knows  the  character,  not  only  of  eve^y  professor^ 
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bat  of  erery  piipU  that  giTes  any  promife*  He  is  cotitioiially 
parchasing  books*  drawings,  models ;  treating  for  this  or  the  other 
nelp  or  advantage  to  the  estabtishment.  He  has  his  eye  overall 
Crermany ;  and  no  where  does  a  man  of  any  decided  talent  show 
himself,  bnt  he  strains  every  nerve  to  acquire  him.  And  seldom 
ever  can  he  succeed ;  for  the  Hanoverian  assiduity  seems  nothing 
lingular ;  every  state  in  Germany  has  its  minister  for  education, 
as  well  as  Hanover.  They  correspond,  they  inquire,  they  nego- 
tiate ;  every  where  there  seems  a  canvassing,  less  for  places,  than 
for  the  best  men  to  fill  them.  Heyne  himself  has  his  Semina- 
rium,  a  private  class  of  the  nine  most  distinguished  students  in 
the  university ;  these  he  trains  with  all  diligence,  and  is  in  due 
time  most  probably  enabled,  by  his  connexions,  to  place  in  sta- 
tions fit  for  them.  A  hundred  and  thirty-five  professors  are  said 
to  have  been  i^nt  from  this  Seminarium  during  his  presidency. 
These  things  we  state  without  commentary :  we  believe  that  the 
experience  of  all  English,  and  Scotch,  and  Irish  university-men 
will,  of  itself,  furnish  one.  The  state  of  education  in  Germany, 
and  the  structure  of  the  establishments  for  conducting  it,  seems 
to  us  one  of  the  most  promising  inquiries  that  could  at  this  mo- 
ment be  entered  on. 

But  to  return  to  Heyne  :  We  have  said,  that,  in  his  private 
circumstances,  he  might  reckon  himself  fortunate.  His  public 
relations,  on  a  more  splendid  scale,  continued,  to  the  last,  to  be 
of  the  same  happy  sort.  By  degrees,  he  had  risen  to  be,  both  in 
name  and  ofiice,  the  chief  man  of  his  establishment ;  his  charac- 
ter stood  high  with  the  learned  of  dl  countries ;  and  the  best  fruit 
of  external  reputation,  increased  respect  in  his  own  circle,  was 
not  denied  to  him.  The  burghers  of  Gottingen,  so  fond  of  their 
University,  could  not  but  be  proud  of  Heyne ;  nay,  as  the  time 
passed  on,  they  found  themselves  laid  under  more  than  one  specific 
obligation  to  him.  He  remodelled  and  reanimated  their  gymna- 
sium (town-school),  as  he  had  before  done  that  of  Ilfeld ;  and 
what  was  still  more  important,  in  the  rude  times  of  the  French 
war,  by  his  skilful  application,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  from 
Napoleon,  not  only  a  protection  for  the  University,  but  immunity 
from  hostile  invasion  tor  the  whole  district  it  stands  in.  Nay,  so 
happily  were  matters  managed,  or  so  happily  did  they  turn  of 
their  own  accord,  that  Gottingen  rather  gained  than  suffered  by 
the  war:  Under  Jerome  of  Westphalia,  not  only  were  all  bene- 
fices punctually  paid,  but  improvements  even  were  effected ; 
among  other  things,  a  new  and  very  handsome  extension,  which 
had  long  been  desired,  was  built  for  the  library,  at  the  charge  of 
<}ovemment  To  all  these  claims  for  public  regard,  add  Heyne's 
now  venerable  age,  and  we  can  fancy  how,  among  bis  townsmen 
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and  feUov«4)0U6ffiaii8y  he  must  have  been  cherished;^  nay,  almost 
wonhipped.  Already  had  the  magistracy^  by  a  special  act^  freed 
hioi  from  all  poblio  assessments ;  but,  in  1809,  on  his  eightieth 
birth-day,  came  a  still  more  emphatic  testimony ;  for  the  Bitter 
Pranz,  and  all  the  public  boards,  and  the  faculties,  in  corpore^ 
came  to  him  in  procession  with  good  wbhes;  and  students 
reyerenced  him ;  and  young  ladies  sent  him  garlands,  stitched 
together  by  their  own  fair  fingers ;  in  short,  Gottingen  was  a 
plcbce  of  jubilee;  and  good  old  Heyne,  who,  nowise  affected^ 
yet  could  not  dislike  th^  things,  was  among  the  happiest  of  men. 
In  another  respect,  we  must  also  reckon  him  fortunate :  that  he 
lived  till  he  had  completed  all  his  undertakings ;  and  then  de- 
parted peacefully,  and  without  sicknessi  from  which,  indeed,  his 
whole  life  had  been  remarkably  free*  Three  months  before  his 
death,  in  April,  1812,  he  suw  the  last  volume  of  his  works  in 
print ;  and  rejoiced,  it  is  said,  with  an  affecting  thankfubess,  that 
so  much  had  been  granted  him.  Length  of  life  was  not  now  to  be 
hoped  for;  neither  did  Heyne  look  forward  to  the  end  with  ap- 
prehension. His  little  German  verses,  and  Latin  translations, 
composed  in  sleepless  nights,  at  this  extreme  period,  are,  to  us,  by 
far,  the  most  touching  part  of  his  poetry :  so  melancholy  is  the 
spirit  of  them,  yet  so  mild;  solemn,  not  without  a  shade  of  sadness, 
yet  full  of  pious  resignation.    At  length,  came  the  end ;  soft  and 

Sentle  as  his  mother  could  have  wished  it  for  him.  The  11th  of 
uly  was  a  public  day  in  the  Royal  Society ;  Heyne  did  his  part 
in  it ;  spoke  at  large,  and  with  even  more  clearness  and  vivacity 
than  usual. 

'  Next  day,'  says  Heeren, '  was  Sunday :  I  saw  him  in  the  evening, 
for  the  last  time.  He  was  resting  in  his  chair,  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
of  yesterday.  On  Monday  morning,  he  once  more  entered  his  class- 
room, and  held  his  Seminarium.  In  the  afternoon,  he  prepared  his 
letters,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign;  among  the  latter,  one  on  business: 
sealed  them  all  but  one,  written  in  Latin,  to  Professor  Thorlacius,  in 
Copenhagen,  which  I  found  open,  but  finished,  on  his  desk.  At  supper, 
(none  but  his  elder  daughter  was  with  him)  he  talked  cheerfully,  and, 
at  his  usual  time,  retired  to  rest  In  the  night,  the  servant  girl,  that 
slept  under  his  apartment,  heard  him  walking  up  and  down ;  a  com« 
mon  practice  with  him  when  he  could  not  sleep.  However,  he  had 
again  gone  to  .bed.  Soon  after  five,  he  arose,  as  usual ;  he  joked  with 
the  girl  when  she  asked  him  how  he  had  been  over-night.  She  left 
him,  to  make  ready  his  coffee,  as  was  her  wont ;  and,  returning  with 
it  in  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour,  she  found  him  sunk  down  before  his 
washing-stand,  close  by  his  work-table.  His  hands  were  wet ;  at  the 
moment  when  he  had  been  washing  them,  had  death  taken  him  into  his 
arms.  One  breath  more,  and  he  ceased  to  live :  when  the  hastening 
doctor  opened  a  vein,  no  blood  would  flow.* 

Heyne  was  interred  with  all  public  solemnities:  and,  in  epice« 
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dial  language,  it  may  be  said,  withoat  mbcb  exaggerfldon,  that 
bis  country  mourned  for  him.  At  Cbemnitz,  his  birth-place,  there 
assembled,  under  constituted  authority,  a  grand  meeting  of  the 
magistrates,  to  celebrate  his  memory ;  the  eld  sehool^albmi-y  in 
which  the  little  ragged  boy  had  inscribed  his  name,  was  produced ; 
grandiloquent  speeches  were  delivered ;  and  '  in  the  afternoon, 
many  hundreds  went  to  see  the  poor  cdttage.'  where  hn  Aithef 
had  weaved,  and  he  starved  and  learned.    How  generous ! 

To  estimate  Heyne's  intellectual  character,  to  fix  aoc^fatelj 
his  rank  and  merits  as  a  critic  and  philologer,  we  cannot  but  coth- 
sider  as  beyond  our  province,  and  at  any  rftte  superfluous  here* 
By  the  general  consetit  of  the  learned  in  all  coantriee,  he  seeiUs 
to  be  acknowledged  as  the  first  among  recent  scholarB ;  his  1m* 
mense  reading,  his  lynx-eyed  skill,  in  exposition  and  eaiendatioh 
are  no  longer  here  controverted ;  among  ourselves  fiia  ta^te  in 
these  matters  has  been  praised  by  Gibbon,  and  by  Parr  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^  exquisite.'  In  his  own  coon^,  Heyne  is  eVen 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  new  epoch  in  claisical  study  ;  as  the 
first  who  with  any  decisiveness  attempted  to  translate  fiairiy  be- 
yond the  letter  of  the  classics;  to  read  in  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, not  the  language  alone,  or  even  their  detached  opinions 
and  records,  but  &eir  spkitand  ebaracter,  their  way  of  life  and 
thought;  how  the  world  and  nature  painted  themselves  to  the 
mind  in  those  old  ages ;  how,  in  one  word,  the  Ghreeks  and  the 
Romans  were  men,  even  as  we  are.  Such  of  our  readers  as  have 
studied  any  one  of  Heyne's  works,  or  even  looked  carefuHy  into 
the  Lectures  of  the  Schleegeb,  the  most  ingenious  and  popular 
commentators  of  that  school,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
what  we  mean.  By  his  inquiries  into  antiquity,  especially  by  his 
laboured  investigation  of  its  politics,  and  its  mythology,  Ueyne  is 
believed  to  have  carried  the  torch  of  philosophy  towards,  if  not 
into,  the  mysteries  of  old  time.  What  Winkelmann,  his  ^eat 
contemporary,  did,  or  began  to  do,  for  ancient  plastic  art,  the 
other  with  equal  success,  began  for  ancient  literature.*    A  high 


*  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  two  men  so  angularly  corretpondent  in  their  eailj 
sufferings,  subsequent  distinction,  line  of  study,  and  rugged  enthusiasm  of  character, 
were  at  one  time*  while  both  as  yet  were  under  Uie  horizon,  brought  into  partial  contact. 
An  acquaintance  of  another  tort,'  says  Heeren,  *  the  young  Heyne  waa  lo  make  in  the 
Briihl  Library ;  with  a  |»erson  whose  importance  he  could  not  then  anticipate;  One 
frequent  visitor  of  this  estabUshment  was  a  certain  almost  wholly  unknown  man,  whose 
visits  could  not  be  specially  desirable  for  the  librarians,  such  endless  labour  did  he  cost 
them.  He  seemed  insatiable  in  reading;  and  called  for  so  many  books,  that  his  recep- 
tion there  grew  rather  of  the  coolest.  It  was  Jchimn  WiiJtMbMam,  lleditatSng  hii 
journey  for  Italy,  he  was  then  laying  in  preparaaon  for  xU  Thus  did  these  two  men 
become,  if  not  confidential,  yet  acquainted ;  who  at  that  time,  both  still  in  darkness  and 
poverty,  could  little  suppose,  that  in  a  few  years,  they  were  to  be  the  teachers  of  cuUI- 
▼ated  Euiope,  and  the  ornaments  of  their  nation,' 
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praise,  sureTy;  yet,  m  we  tttnst  think,  due  not  unfoniided,  and 
Vhicfa,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  Europe^  is  becoming  more  and  more 
confirmed. 

So  much,  in  the  province  to  which  he  devoted  his  activity, 
is  Hdyne  allowed  to  have  accomplished.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
not  assert  that,  in  point  of  understanding  and  spiritual 
endowment,  he  can  be  called  a  conrplete,  or  even  in  strict 
speech,  a  great  man.  Wonderful  perspicuity,  unwearied  dili- 
gence, are  not  denied  him  ;  but  to  philosophic  order,  to  classical 
adjustment,  clearness,  polish,  whether  in  word  or  thought, 
he  seldom  attains;  nay,  many  times,  it  must  he  avowed,  he 
involves  himself  in  tortuous,  long-winded  verbosities,  and 
stands  before  us  little  better  than  one  of  that  old  school  which  his 
admirers  boast  that  he  displaced.  He  appears,  we  might  almost 
say,  as  if  he  had  wings  but  could  not  well  use  them.  Or  indeed,  it 
might  be  that,  \^riting  constantly  in  a  dead  language,  he  came  to 
write  heavily ;  working  for  ever  on  subjects  where  leaEmed  armour'^ 
at-all^points  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  he  at  last  grew  so  habituated 
to  Ms  harness  that  he  would  not  walk  abroad  without  it;  nay  per- 
haps it  had  rusted  together,  and  could  not  be  unclasped !  A  sad 
fate  for  a  thinker !  Yet  one  which  threatens  many  commentaton, 
and  overtakes  many. 

As  a  man  encrusted  and  encased,  he  exhibits  himself,  more* 
c^r,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  his  moral  character.  Here  too,  as 
in  his  intellect,  there  is  an  awkwardness,  a  cumbrous  inertness  ; 
nay,  there  is  a  shew  of  dutness,  of  hardness,  which  nowise  intrin^ 
sicaMy  belongs  io  him.  He  passed,  we  are  told,  for  his  religion, 
less  affectionate,  less  enthusiastic  than  he  was.  His  heart,  one 
would  think,  had  no  free  course,  or  had  found  itself  a  secret  one; 
outwardly  he  stands  before  us,  cold  and  still,  a  very  wall  of  rock; 
yet  within  lay  a  well,  from  which,  as  we  have  witnessed,  the 
stroke  of  some  Moses'-wand  (the  death  of  Theresa),  -could 
draw  istreams  of  pure  feeling.  Callous  as  the  roan  seems  to  us, 
he  has  a  sense  for  all  natural  beauty ;  a  merciftii  sympathy  ibr  his 
fellow- men:  his  own  early  distresses  never  left  his  memory;  for 
similar  distresses  his  pity  and  help  were  at  all  times  in  store.: 
This  form  of  character  may  also  be  the  fruit  partly  of  bis  employ- 
ments, partly  of  his  sufferings,  and,  perhaps,  is  not  very  singular 
among  commentators. 

For  the  rest,  Heeren  assures  us,  that  in  practice  Heyne  was 
truly  a  good  man ;  altogether  just ;  diUgent  in  his  own  honest 
business,  and  ever  ready  to  forward  that  of  others;  compassionate ; 
though  quick-tempered,   placable:  friendly,  and  satisfied   with 
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•hnple  pleaflnret .  He  delighted  id  roses,  and  atwajs  kept  a 
bouquet  of  tiiem  in  water  on  his  desk.  His  house  was  embow- 
ered among  roses ;  and  in  his  old  days  he  used  to  wander  throojjh 
the  bushes  with  a  pair  of  scissors.  Farther,  says  Heeren»  in  spite 
of  his  short  sight>  he  was  fond  of  the  fields  and  skies,  and  could 
lie  for  hours  reading  on  .the  grass.  A  kindly  old  man!  With 
strangers,  hundreds  of  whom  visited  him»  he  was  uniformly  oour< 
teous ;  though  latterly,  being  a  little  hard  of  hearing,  less  fit  to 
converse.  In  society  he  strove  much  to  be  polite ;  but  had  a 
habit  (which  oug^t  to  be  general)  of  yawning,  when  people  spoke 
to  him  and  said  nothing. 

On  the  whole,  the  Germans  have  some  reason  to  be  proud  of 
Heyne ;  who  shall  deny  that  they  have  here  once  more  produced 
a  scholar  of  the  riffht  old  stock;  a  man  to  be  ranked,  for  honesty 
of  study  and  of  Ufe,  with  the  most  illustrious  individuals,  who 
though  covered  with  academic  dust  and  harsh  with  polyglott 
vocables,  were  true  men  of  endeavour,  and  fought  like  giants, 
with  such  weapons  as  they  had,  for  the  good  cause!  To  our- 
selves, we  confess  Heyne,  highly  interesting  for  what  he  did, 
is  not  less  but  more  so  for  what  he  was.  This  is  another  of 
the  proofs  which,  minds  like  his  are  from  time  to  time  sent  hither 
to  give,  that  the  man  is  not  the  product  of  his  circumstances,  but 
that  in  a  far  higher  degree  the  circumstances,  are  the  product  of 
the  man.  While  beneficed  clerks  and  other  sleek  philosophers, 
reclintng  on  their  cushions  of  velvet,  are  demonstrating  that  to 
make  a  scholar  aud  man  of  taste,  there  must  be  co-operation  of 
the  upper  classes,  society  of  gentlemen-commoners,  and  an  income 
of  four  hundred  a  year  ;-*arises  the  son  of  a  Chemnitz  weaver, 
and  with  the  very  wind  of  his  stroke  sweeps  them  from  the  scene. 
Let  no  man  doubt  the  omnipotence  of  Nature,  doubt  the  majesty 
ofman*s  soul;  let  no  lonely  unfriended  son  of  genius  despair! 
Let  him  not  despair;  if  he  have  the  will,  the  right  will;  then  the 
power  also  has  not  been  denied  him.  It  is  but  the  artichoke  that 
will  not  grow  except  in  gardens;  the  acorn  is  cast  carelessly 
abroad  into  the  wilderness,  yet  it  rises  to  be  an  oak  ;  it  nourishes 
itseU^,  it  defies  the  tempest,  and  lives  for  a  thousand  years. 
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Art*  XI. — Natur^tickichiUcke  Reiien  dunk  Nord^Jfrica  and 
IVestatien  in  den  Jahren  1820  bis  1825  von  Dr.  W.  F.  Hem- 
prkh  und  Dr.  C.  G.  Ehrenberg  herauigegeben  xxm  Dr. 
Ehrenberg.  Hisiarischer  Theil.  Rei$en  in  Jegypien,  I^bien, 
NuUm  and  Dangola.  Erster  Band.  Erste  Jbtheilung^ 
Mit  dner  LandchartCj  S^c.    Berlin,  1828. 

npHE  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  year  1820,  deputed 
^  Dr.  Hemprich  and  Dr.  Ehrenberg  to  accompany  Lt.  Gren. 
Minutoli  on  nis  travels  to  Egjrpt»  and  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries. They  were  charged  with  the  department  of  natural 
history.  The  present  volume  contains  Dr.  Ehrenberg's  ac-* 
count  of  the  journey  through  the  Lybian  desert,  and  forms  the 
first  part  of  a  great  work,  which  is  intended  to  ffive  a  detailed 
account  of  all  the  scientific  researches  prosecuted  by  those  tra^ 
veilers  either  in  the  North  of  Airica,  or  in  the  western  parts  of 
Asia. 

The  works  of  Minutoli,  and  of  Dr.  Schok,  who  joined  the 
travellers  as  an  Oriental  scholar  are  already  before  the  public. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  historical,  or  antiquarian 
mvestigations,  and  but  slightly  touch  upon  subjects  of  natural 
history.  Important  as  the  results  of  this  expedition  have  been 
in  an  Antiquarian  and  Scientific  point  of  view,  still  we  regret  to 
say,  that  owing  to  a  number  of  most  unfortunate  acdd^its  these 
distingmshed  travellers  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  as 
much,  as  they  themselves  may  have  hoped,  or  intendea.  An 
expedition  projected  by  a  zealous  and  enterprising  man  like 
Mmutoli,  patronized  by  the  Prussian  govemm^it,  supported  by  a 
Royal  Academy,  encouraged  by  Alex.  Humboldt,  Lichtenstein 
and  other  eminent  men,  might  have  been  expected  to  triumph 
over  every  difficultjr.  The  matter^  however,  turned  out  far 
otherwise:  not  only  did  nine  Europeans,  who  had  succes- 
sively joined  the  expedition,  fall  sacrifices  to  those  calamitous 
diseases,  to  which  the  natives  themselves  are  firequently  a  prey-* 
but  their  efforts  were  also  paralyzed  bv  the  differences  of  their 
respective  dispositions  and  pursuits*  They,  however,  deserve  the 
highest  praise  for  the  persevering  intrepidity,  and  the  almost 
superhuman  courage  with  which  they  surmounted  all  kinds  of 
danger  and  fatigue,  and  it  will  not  detract  firom  their  merit  that 
Riippel,  who  has  not  yet  returned  firom  Afirica,  has  succeeded 
in  accomplishing,  in  some  respects,  as  much  as  the  comlmied 
efforts  and  talents  of  our  travellers. 

Dr.  Ehrenberg  and  his  friends  embarked  at  Triest,  the  6th 
August,  1820,  and  landed  at  Alexandria  the  44fa  September. 
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A  short  stay  at  Castel-nuovo  in  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro  had  given 
them  opportunity  to  make  many  important  geological  and 
botanies  remarks  on  the  country  to  the  foot  of  Monte- 
negro. From  Alexandria  thev  made  of  course  excurdoas  to 
Marabut  (Cbersonesus  of  Strabo)  to  the  baths  of  Cleopatra^  to 
the  Catacombs^and  exkmined  all  the  curiositiesof  thecoast.  Once 
they  were  seen  by  the  Pacha,  Mehemed  AU,  with  their  round 
boxes  of  tinned  iron  plate,  in  which  they. gathered  the  plants  for 
scientific  investigation.  A  Mameluke  with  two  Arabian  attenfl- 
ants  soon  came  up  to  them,  to  inquire,  on  the  part  of  the  Pacha, 
for  what  purpose  they  carried  those  large  cylinders.  They  opened 
the  boxes,  and  gave  him  a  specimen  of  the  plants  collected,  (Teu- 
crium  Iva)  which,  they  asserted  to  have  obtained  for  medical 

Purposes*  The  physicians  (Hakim)  are  every  where  in  the  £ast 
ighly  respected.  Two  years  after,  they  were  introduced  to  the 
Pacha,  and  their  account  of  him  may  even  be  interesting  to 
those,  who  have  read  the  excellent  biography  of  Mehemed  Ali, 
by  Mengin  (Histoire  de  1'  Egypte  sous  le  gouvemement  de 
Mehemed  AU.  Par  F.  Mengin.  Paris.  1823).  With  regard  to  the 
exterior  of  the  Pacha,  it  is  imposing,  by  its  vivacity,  to  the 
Orientals,  but  not  to  Europeans.  His  well-proportioned  stature, 
of  middle  size,  betrays  its  Albanian  origin,  by  the  small  fiace :  the 
Turks  having,  generally,  a  large  head,  and  a  long  physiognomy. 
The  Pacha  lias  none  of  the  Turkish  phlegm  in  his  appearance, 
and  he  possesses  a  remarkable  aprightliness,  although  it  does  not 
so  readily  strike  the  Europeans,  on  account  of  liis  Oriental  dress 
and  manners.  He  was  bom  in  1767,  at  Cavala,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Greek  Archipelago,  in  the  ancient  Macedonia.  His 
father,  Ibrahim  Aga,  was  head  of  the  poUce  of  the  town.  The 
son  was  fond  of  a  militaiy  life,  but  carried  on  for  some  time  ^e 
trade  of  a  tobacconist.  At  the  time  of  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt,  he  came  with  the  Turkish  troops  to  Afi-ica,  and  was 
finally  appointed  the  Chief  of  his  countrymen,  the  Albanians. 
He  was  never  scrupulous  about  his  means,  and  never  sipcere 
in  any  agreement  with  his  adversaries,  neither  was  he  noted 
for  bis  harshness,  injustice,  or  cruelty  towards  the  lower 
classes.  Since  1804,  he  has  becoine  master  of  aU  Egypt, 
when,  after  the  Albanians  had  taken  possession  of  Cahira, 
he  was  recognized  by  the  government  at  Constantinople. 
He  neither  opposes  nor  £tvours  the  efibrts  of  the  Cbrisdan 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  Jews^  and  is  himself  hot 
an  indififerent  Mahometan,  although  he  has  built  several 
mosques  at  his  own  expence.  The  nature  of  his  adminis* 
tration  may  best  be  understood,  from  the  answer  a  Fellah 
(jpeasant)  gave  to  Dr.  Ehrenberg,  who  had  remarked  ihtft  the 
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people  ought  to  b^  satisfied  with  the  Pacha,  since  he  had  made 
the  country  a  jgrarden,  and  built  towers  in  all  their  villages. 
'*  Allah  Kerihmr  retorted  the  Arab ;  **  God  is  great.  Our  master 
(the  Effendina)  giveth  with  one  hand,  and  taketh  with  two  !*' 

Mehemed  Ali  does  not  know  any  occidental  language,*  but 
speaks  Turkish,  Albanese,  and  Arabic,  fluently,  and  very  easily 
]eamt  to  read  and  to  write.  He  is  naturally  aUve  to  every  thing 
Qseful.  He  is  vigorous  and  persevering  in  the  conception  and 
execution  of  his  many  and  momentous  plans.  Of  his  three  sons, 
Tussiui  Pacha  died  of  the  plague,  Ismael  Pacha  was  assassinated 
on  the  frontiers  of  Sennaar,  and  Ibrahim  has  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  up  to  the  prd^ent  moment, 
whence  he  returns  to  Egypt. 

On  the  23rd  September  all  the  travellers  were  ready  to  start 
for  the  Cyrenaica.  They  had  hired  ten  camels  for  100  days, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of  Bedouins, 
they  themselves  being  dressed  after  the  fashion  of  those  wan- 
derers of  the  desert.  The  second  day  after  their  departure 
from  Alexandria  they  arrived  at  Schaduhf,  where  an  old 
Bedouin  had  laid  out  a  garden,  which  he  watered  by  means  of 
an  artifici^  aqueduct  from  some  neighbouring  cisterns.  From 
^SbSa  point  they  made  an  excursion  as  far  on  the  hills  to  the 
north,  and  another  to  the  banks  of  the  Mareotis  to  the  south. 
On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  Abusir  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Taposiris  magna.  But  being  disappointed  in  the  search 
of  natural  curiosities  they  returned  to  Schaduhf,  where  they 
found  the  water  quite  dirty  and  unpalatable,  because  one  of  the 
women  of  the  Bedouins  had  bathed  herself  in  it  after  the 
pains  of  child-birth.  The  following  day  they  shot  an  unknown 
species  of  birds  (Pterocle^),  and  collected  some  interesting 
insects.  On  the  6th  October  they  were  joined  by  General  Mi- 
nutoli;  the  company  consisting  of  nine  Europeans,  a  Syrian 
interpreter,  three  1  ellah-Arabs,  and  about  thirty  Bedouins, 
under  the  command  of  Hadi  Endaui,  a  favourite  of  the  Pacha. 
But  quarrels  with  the  Bedouins  broke  out  the  very  first  day, 
and  so  little  did  the  Europeans  trust  their  attendants,  that  they 
resolved  upon  establishing  regular  night  watches.  The  journey 
^pras  in  the  direction  of  Schaduhf,  Abusir,  and  Bir  Uamam, 
where  they  found  three  fountains  cut  in  the  rock :  Minutoli 
supposes  this  to  be  the  site  of  Menocaminos  of  Ptolomaeus. 
During  the  first  night  watch  Dr.  Ehrenberg  found  a  Scarabaeus 
Ateuchus  Sacer ;  and  his  account  is  curious  enough  for  those 


*  Alexander  Laborde, «  French  traveller,  pretended  that  the  Pacha  waj  in  the  habit 
of  reading  the  Vonstitutionel, 
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who  are  acquainted  with  the  mythological  significance  of  this 
animal.  He  heard  a  noise,  and  soon  after  discovered  in  the 
dark  a  great  rolling  ball.  He  expected  to  find  a  hedge-hog  or 
tortoise^  but  it  was  only  a  ball  formed  of  the  excrement  of  the 
horse.  Behmd  it  was  a  great  black  Scarabaeus,  which  was  push- 
ing on  the  ball  with  his  hind  legs.  The  ball,  from  its  rolling 
in  the  sand»  became  soon  so  large  that,  from  the  juxtaposition, 
the  Scarabaeus  appeared  most  insignificant  in  size,  it  is  wd 
known,  that  the  Egyptian  priests  believed  the  Scarabaeus  to 
come  forth  from  the  excrement  of  a  bull,  which  being  hidden 
twenty-eight  days  under  ground  was  supposed  to  produce  the 
wn^of^  without  the  interference  of  a  female.  Hence  the  Sca- 
rabaeus became  a  Symbol  of  various  import,  Descript.  de 
TEgypte  Ant.  vol.  ii.  p.  413.  The  13th  October  the  Caravan 
arrived  at  Schammam,  where  some  drawings  of  the  ruins  were 
taken.  Among  the  animals  which  they  round,  were  a  Cha- 
maeleo  Africanus,  and  a  long-eared  hedge-hog  (Erinaceus  auii- 
tus):  in  the  evening  they  pitched  their  tents  in  the  plain  of  Korma 
Kaebise.  A  few  days  afterwards  they  arrived  at  Gebl  Matar,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  placets  a  mountainous  pass,  probably  die 
Katabathmus  minor  of  the  ancients ;  near  to  which  diey  found 
a  Ceratonia  Siliqua.  Proceeding  towards  the  Katabathmus 
minor,  Minutoli  found  near  to  some  ruins  at  Schama,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Apis.  On  the  ^th  October  the  company  separated ; 
General  Minutoli  returned  by  the  way  of  Siwa  to  C!aliira,  and 
the  rest  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons  (six  Europeans),  con- 
tinued their  journey  towards  Cyrenaica,  on  the  boundaries  of 
which  they  found  the  Katabathmus  major,  a  high  ridge  of 
hills,  which  divided  Cyrenaica  ftom  Egypt.     The  Simoom  be- 

fan  to  blow  very  hard  about  this  time.  In  die  plain  of  Wadi 
)achan  Dr.  Ehrenberg  found  the  first  homed  snake,  the  fa- 
mous K(pd<mii.  Having  been  informed  that  the  commander 
of  Cyrenaica,  who  was  independent  of  Mehemed  Ali,  was  not 
likely  to  give  them  a  favourable  reception,  since  they  were 
looked  upon  as  spies  of  that  poentate :  the  whole  party,  on 
the  14th  November,  resolved  to  return  to  Egypt.  The  fiir- 
thest  point  which  thev  had  reached  was  Kasr  escndaebie.  For 
several  days  they  lived  upon  hard  biscuit,  dry  dates,  or  onions, 
and  putred  water.  They  were  not  allowed  co  enter  the  town 
Siwa ;  and  at  length,  on  the  9th  December,  they  arrived  at 
Alexandria  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  illness.  The  map,  wbidi 
is  annexed  to  the  present  number,  undoubtedly  shows  the  for- 
mation of  the  coast  along  this  vast  desert  in  a  more  correct  man- 
ner than  all  the  map  which  have  hitherto  been  executed.  In 
the  following  parts  of  the  work,  the  details  of  a  journey  through 
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a  CTcat  tract  of  the  country  of  the  Wechabites,  unvisited  before, 
will  be  given ;  it  will^  also,  contain  an  account  of  the  island 
Farsao,  hitherto  unexplored,  and  of  the  coast  of  Abyssinia  near 
Massava,  some  districts  of  which  have  been  unnoticed  by  Euro- 
pean travellers.  With  respect  to  Cyrenaica,  a  French  traveller, 
M.  Pacho,  has  lately  published  an  account  of  a  journey  to  that 
country,  vs^hich,  virhen  completed,  will,  together  with  Thrige*« 
work  on  Cyrene,  supply  a  great  desideratum  in  the  geography 
and  history  of  that  beautiful  Greek  colony. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  melancholy  circumstance  of 
nine  individuals  of  Dr.  Ehrenberg's  travelling  party  Slaving 
fallen  victims  to  the  pestilential  and  fatal  diseaes  of  this  country. 
It  is  now  our  duty  to  mention  the  name  of  a  young  fellow-country- 
man who  has  very  lately  shared  a  like  lamentable  fate.  This  gen- 
tleman was  Mr.  James  Webster,  who  left  this  country  upwards 
of  three  years  since,  and,  led  onward  by  a  daring  spirit,  he  visited 
Constantinople  at  a  most  critical  period — when  the  news  of  the 
Navarino  disaster  reached  that  Eastern  Capital — whence  after 
a  short  sojourn  he  departed  for  Smyrna  and  Alexandria.  For 
many  months  he  prosecuted  his  researches  in  Egypt  with, 
unshrinking  courage  and  unrelenting  zeal;  with  that  ardour 
and  activity,  indeed,  of  which  conscious  talent  is  alone  capable^ 
whenever  it  would  aim  at  the  loftiest  and  most  honorable  ends. 
Patient  and  acute  in  his  investigations,  he  had  collected  an 
ample  store  of  matters  of  the  deepest  and  last  interest.  The 
purposes  of  his  expedition  bad  been  nearly  accomplished, 
and  he  was  preparing  for  a  return  to  his  lK)me  and  happy 
friends,  when  Providence  disposed  otherwise.  We  take  tne 
liberty  of  inserting  his  two  latest  letters,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  most  gratifying  to  our  readers. 

Cairo,  24lh  May,  1828. 

Mr  DEAR ,  I  have  now  at  length  returned  from  Upper 

Egypt,  and  have  completed  the  most  prosperous  and  interesting 
journey  1  ever  undertook.  As  usual,  I  enjoy  the  best  health,  nor  have 
I,  as  yet,  suffered  from  the  heat.  In  fine,  on  the  happy  completion  of 
this  journey  1  feel  a  satisfaction  which  I  cannot  descnbe. 

I  find  Mr.  Malin  here,  who,  in  Mr.  Carey's  absence,  manages 
their  house  at  Alexandria,  and  I  avail  myself  of  his  going  down  there 
to-morrow  to  let  you  know  I  am  returned  safely.  I  will  not  be  able  to 
enter  into  details  as  to  my  operations  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  would  almost 
be  sufficient  to  say,  1  have  worked  hard,  and,  by  the  great  success  of 
my  new  instrument,  have  made  sketches  of  all  the  principal  remains. 
How  happy  shall  I  be,  when  at  home  I  take  up  my  portfolio  and  point 
out  the  wonders  of  Thebes.    I  consider  myself  a  most  fortunate  man  ; 
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I  w«8  on  tbe  point  of  abandoning  the  project  of  visiting  Egypt,  for  the 
stormy  days  of  Constantinople  had  not  failed  to  produce  tneir  effects, 
and  1  wished  myself  at  home ;  but  had  I  followed  that  impulse,  how 
oflen  might  not  regret  have  stolen  upon  my  quiet  hours,  when  I  should 
have  discovered  that  the  journey  was  all  along  practical  and  safe.  Eu- 
ropeans judge  harshly  of  the  Turks,  and  measure  the  resentment  of  the 
latter  by  their  own;  hence,  under  such  circumstances  as  tlie  present, 
they  believe  that  the  laws  of  hospitality  will  be  violated  here  as  they  would 
be  ID  more  civilized  countries.  I  know  no  better  way  of  praising  the 
Turks,  than  to  say,  that  since  I  have  placed  foot  on  their  territory,  all 
the  vexations  of  European  travelling  have  given  place  to  the  most  un- 
expected politeness  and  cordiahty;  I  say  unexpected,  because  I  came 
from  a  Christian  country,  and  the  very  day  I  landed  in  their  capital, 
there  arrived  a  disastrous  echo  from  Navarino,  spreading  terror  over 
all  your  western  nations,  and  every  one  balanced  the  chances  which 
bis  friends  might  have  of  escaping  from  the  rage  of  an  infuriated 
nob.  Meanwhile  we  lived  quietly  at  Constantinople,  or  from  having 
lost  confidence  in  the  allies,  were  only  afraid  lest  new  injuries,  added 
to  this  first  great  catastrophe,  might  not  in  the  end  drive  the  people 
to  madness. 

All  along  I  have  feared  nothing  but  the  allies — the  spirit  of  their 
treaty  is  fanaticism,  its  provisions  violate  the  law  of  nations,  and  but 
iox  the  dignified  moderation  of  those  against  whom  it  is  framed,  tt 
might  already  have  led  to  deplorable  events.  End  as  it  may,  in  peace 
or  in  war,  posterity  can  have  but  one  opinion.  The  false  lustre  of  the 
Greek  name  must  die  away  in  its  own  ashee,  the  film  of  religious 
blindness  will,  in  the  end,  be  removed ;  and  the  philosophical  historian 
will  only  have  before  him  the  long  decided  question  of  the  Austrian 
iDterferenoe  with  Naples,  ami  the  French  occupation  of  Spam. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  me,  what  country  has  pleased  me 
most?  where  liave  I  found  the  most  interesting  remains  of  antiquity? 
I  should  at  once  answer,  Egypt.  In  Egypt  I  find  a  state  of  society 
entirely  different  from  our  own;  the  government,  the  religion,  the 
manners  of  the  people^  are  all  opposed  to  ours.  We  are  here  no  longer 
occupied  about  those  slighter  shades  which  mark  the  P.n^lishman  from 
the  Italian^  the  Frenchman  from  the  German, — distinctions  which  are 
often  affected  to  have  been  remarked  when  not  observed,  arid  still 
oftener  observed  when  not  worth  remarking,  here  the  difference  is  that 
of  night  and  day,  and  its  effects  are  the  same.  Tlie  gloom  of  barbarism 
^nd  tyranny  leaves  man  in  this  country  to  grope  his  way  through  life 
without  light  enough  to  lay  hold  of  the  bounties  with  which  he  is  sur- 
rqanded.  One  hand  more  dexterous  than  the  others,  grasps  all  —gathers 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  leaves  a  pittance  only  that  the  ground  may 
again  have  tillers.  What  misery  is  there  not  endured  by  the  oppressed^ 
what  tyranny  is  there  not  exercised  to  maintain  the  oppression !  When 
}  see  Eg^pt  and  England,  and  remark  in  one  a  misery  commensurate 
with  the  tyranny  and  ignorance  under  which  it  labours ;  in  the  other,  a 
happiness  corresponding  to  its  liberty  and  knowledge,  how  can  I  doubt 
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but  tbat  these  are  respectively  causes  and  efiects,  or  as  a  darker  tyrliiuiy' 
and  a  g^rosser  ignorance  would  here  produce  a  still  deeper  roisery,  ho# 
can  1  doubt  that  social  happiness  would  be  advanced  in  tbe  other  by  a 
further  dissemination  of  knowledge,  by  a  firmer  establishment  of  hberty, 
by  ^  removal  of  ancient  defects  in  our  constitution,  by  clearing  off 
the  rust  which  adheres  to  its  iron  frame-work  of  feudalism,  &c 
Proposing  to  write  a  letter,  I  find  myself  scribbling  an  introduction  to  a 
quarto  volume;  so  passing  over  the  religion,  the  manners,  tbe  thousand 
et  ceteras,  I  will  say  one  word  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  Italy  furnishes 
nothing  to  be  spoken  of  when  compared  to  them,  in  extent,  variety,  or 
preservation.  The  single  temple  of  Camac  would  contain  within  its  circuit 
the  antiquities  of  Italy,  Coliseum,  and  all.  Its  details  would  exhaust 
the  remaining  architecture  and  sculpture  of  ancient  Rome,  and  we  do 
not  here  jb^o  to  examine  foundations,  to  trace  the  indistinct  lines  which 
marked  the  walls  of  a  city,  a  temple,  or  a  bath.  The  magnificence  of 
ancient  Egypt  is  almost  untarnished,  or  if  a  column  may  have  fallen  in 
one  place,  or  the  desert  may  have  rolled  its  relentless  tide  in  another, 
the  spectator  stands  more  struck  with  awe,  being  reminded  by  this 
decay  that  he  treads  among  ruins,  and  not  among  the  temples  of  an  exist- 
ing religion.  Would  to  heavens  I  had  time  to  enlarge.  Mr.  Malin  has 
just  sent  for  the  letter.  I  have  received  the  letter  to  Lord  Cochrane, 
and  one  to  the  apostolic  vicar  of  Jerusalem.  How  frequently  have  I 
thought  you  might  write  to  me  oftener ;  I  see  you  expected  me  home; 
1  think  my  letters  will  have  explained  my  reaabns  for  going  on ; 
success,  complete  success,  has  hitherto  attended  me ;  may  God  grant 
tbat  I  return  with  the  same.  Bear,  then,  with  my  travelling. — I  am 
reaping  a  fKh  harvest,  and  daily,  I  bless  my  good  fortune  in  having 
this  privilege. 

Now  as  to  where  I  go  next,  that  is  not  fixed ;  I  wanted,  of  course, 
to  proceed  to  Jerusalem ;  in  my  next  1  will  let  you  know  my  plans.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  nothing  to  fear  here ;  travellers  are  coming  im 
numbers  to  the  country.  Lord  Prudhoe  and  Major  Felix  returned 
hereabout  three  weeks  since,  with  the  intention  of  journeying  to 
Jerusalem.  A  Mr.  Bradfield  has  gone,  and  Mr.  Blogg  is  ^omg  in  a 
few  days  np  the  country.  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Samsiare  waiting  to  go 
to  Jerusalem.  Count  Laborde  arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday 
from  France  to  travel.  All  the  English  travellers,  Messrs.  Burton, 
Wilkinson,  Bononi  and  Hampsey  remain.  You  will  hear  that  Alex- 
andria is  blockaded ;  this  is  only  partially — excuse  haste,  as  for  the 
last  two  pages  I  have  kept  Mr.  M.  waiting.  The  squadrons  are  to 
prevent  the  sailing  of  ships  with  warlike  stores  for  Greece.  It  is  an 
arranged  plan  with  the  Pacha ;  do  not,  therefore,  alarm  yourself  at  this«'' 

«  Cairo,  3rd.  July,  1828. 

"  My  Dear ,  I  expected,  ere  this,  to  have  had  letters  to  ac- 
knowledge. On  my  arrival  in  January,  being  uncertain  whether  my 
stay  in  this  country  would  be  for  three  months  o  r  double  the  time,  I 
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requested  letters  to  be  sent  both  to  Alenndria  and  Smym.  I  \itf4 
hitherto  received  none,  and  can  only  hope  a  better  fate  has  attended 
my  own.  if  my  letters  hare  oome  to  hand  they  will  all  alongv 
have  quieted  your  anxiety,  and  explained  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
continue  my  course  onwards,  i  might  have  found  an  apology  for  an 
opposite  conduct,  and  turned  my.  steps  homewards,  without  being  ceB-» 
sidered  too  easily  alarmed,  and  many  may  think  it  would  have  been 
more  prudent  to  have  done  so.  I  have  now  every  reason  to  be  thanks 
ful  that  I  persevered.  The  political  horizon  has  at  length  cleared 
at  least  that  part  of  it  to  which  our  eyes  are  directed.  The  only 
inconvenience  I  have  experienced  from  the  commotions  of  the 
last  ten  months  is  delay — ^balanced  by  the  additional  interest  and 
advantase  of  travelling  m  the  Levant,  in  a  year  so  memorable.  It 
cannot  indeed  be  called  delay,  unless  as  applied  to  mys^f,  anxious 
about  time,  for  we  have  never  been  without  business,  and  have  only 
been  obliged  to  examine  with  more  care  and  leisure  the  countries  we 
pass  through.  A  train  of  events  has  carried  us  along,  in  one  lespect 
unfortunate,  in  another  most  advantageous.  I  ean  never  regret  on  the 
whole,  that  it  has  been  my  fate  to  travel  this  year,  for  centuries  may 
pass  over  without  bringing  round  another  like  it* 

At  the  date  of  my  last,  after  coming  down,  we  were  uncertam  as  to 
our  plans— for  indeed  politics  seemed  to  have  taken  an  unfavourable 
turn.  The  declaration  of  war  by  Russia,  and  her  advance  to  the  Da- 
nube alarmed  men's  minds *and  we  sat  down  here  to  wait  a  while  the 
issue.  The  plague  was  also  still  raging  in  Syria,  so  tliat  the  Journey 
to  Jerusalem  was  impossible.  The  Sultan  has  now  given  in — the 
Ambassadors  are  invited  to  return  to  Constantinople,  and  Ibrahim 
Pacha  evacuates  the  Morea.  There  is  little  doubt  but  peace  will  be 
re-established,  at  all  events  the  affairs  of  Greece  are  likely  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  France  and  England,  to  resume  their  ancient  relations 
with  the  Porte.  I  always  hoped  and  believed  this  would  be  the  end  of 
the  matter. 

Our  prospects  brighten  under  this  change.  We  hope  to  see  both 
Jerusalem  and  Greece.  May  God  grant  us  a  happy  return  to  your 
happy  shores.     If  all  go  well,  that  return  will  not  be  distaat. 

llie  plague  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  in  Syria;  this,  kowi- 
ever,  is  the  season  for  its  doing  so,  and  we  have  late  mtelligence  of  a 
very  favorable  kind.  When  once  gone,  it  cannot  return  before  the 
following  year;  it  has  already  much  diminished  its  ravages,  and  cannot 
now  last  beyond  four  or  five  weeks.  This  time  we  intended  an  excur- 
sion to  Mount  Sinai,  an  interesting  journey,  as  we  pass  over  the  sane 
desert  as  the  Jews.  Going  and  returning  will  take  us,  with  the  time 
we  stay  in  the  convent,  about  twenty  days.  We  have  our  dromedaries, 
and  carry  provisions  of  rice,  biscuits,  and  skins  of  water.  To-morrow 
night  I  sleep  in  the  desert,  and  in  eight  days  more  shall  have  been  on 
the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain. 

On  our  return,  after  seeing  the  opening  of  the  Nile,  we  take  a  run 
to  Jerusalem,  and  returning  to  Alexandria,  embark,  and  pasaiag  as 
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^fmklf  m  M9  We^throogfa  Greece,  (that  it,  seeing  Atbeniy  and  a  few 


MQpe  oehibnited  tp*U»)  get  to  Zante  and  Corfu,  and  for  my  part  tbence 
•»  Moa  aspoiiibk  ta  England..  I  cannot  exactly  say  the  tune^but  I 
InMi  «t  «U  events  to  be  in  quarantine  by  the  new  year.  It  remains 
with  nMi»  as  indeed  it  has  done  for  the  last  eight  months,  either  to  per- 
severe or  to  break  off  in  the  middle, — but  I  think  being  hece,  wnich 
never  can  bafpen  but  once,  and  that  only  after  preat  risk  and  trouble, 
it  is  best  to  reap  the  fruits  of  that  labour,  though  it  require  an  additional 
sacrifice.  I  might  now  for  instance  sail  for  England,  but  where  would  be 
ihe  wisdom  ?  I  have  well-founded  hopes  of  seeing  all  I  came  to  see.  This 
is  not  the  prelude  to  any  new  scheme.  I  have  seen  enough  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Newnham  and  myself  are  of  one  opinion,  and  both  of  us 
often  wieh  we  had  less  business  to  go  through. 

I  coDtinue  to  enjoy  good  health  and  spirits:  I  can  complain  of  no- 
thing. Cairo  is  a  pleasant  enough  place.  There  are  a  good  many 
Eiif  bah  tiavelleis  here  just  now.  Some  have  been  in  Egypt  for  five  or 
six  yeais,  and  are  engaged  in  literary  works,  I  know  they  will  be  such 
as  have  not  yet  been  published  on  Egypt. 

In  this  way  we  have  a  very  agreeable  society.  We  are  all  Turks 
in  the  exterior,  and  receive  each  other  with  the  eastern  salutation. 
We  sit  on  our  divans,  drink  our  mocha  coffee,  and  smoke  thibooks.  The 
only  thing  Anti -Turkish  is  the  conversation,  which  instead  of  being 
about  horses,  black  slaves,  jeered  fights  and  military  accoutrements, 
turns  upon  Hieroglyphics  and  Antiquities.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  a  divan  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  French  and  English. 

I  have  during  my  stay  here  seen  Cairo  well.  I  have  not  space  for 
describing  thb  vast  city.  I  had  tlie  assistance  of  a  Turk  in  visiting 
many  places,  which  otherwise  I  might  not  have  been  able  to  accom* 
plish.  These  things,  with  indeed  multitudes  of  others  from  Vienna, 
downwards,  must  wait  the  quiet  of  home,  for  I  should  be  endless,  were 
eaoh  day'a  bustaess  spoken  o£ 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  have  hitherto  lived  here  in  the 
piraateat  tranqaiUity.  The  favourable  change  in  politics  assures  us  of 
Its  continuance.  The  English  are  highly  respected  in  Egypt,  and  I 
should  not  have  dreaded  proceedings  against  them,  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  extent  would  Ukely  have  been  an  order  to  quit  the 
country^ 

How  long  it  is  since  I  have  any  news  from  home  I  How  many 
changes  may  have  taken  place^ — but  I  never  wish  better  than  that  you 
are  all  as  I  left  you,  and  how  often  do  I  fancy  myself  arriving?  What  a 
strange  figure  I  would  make,  coming  some  day,  as  I  am  now  dressed  inr 
the  fashion  of  a  Mamaluke;  my  shaven  head,  wrapped  in  a  huge  turban, 
my  face  burnt  almost  as  brown  as  an  Arab's;  having  moustachios  which 
reach  half  way  to  my  ear ;  my  neck,  feet,  and  part  of  my  arms  bare—* 
with  embroidered  jacket  and  voluminous  trowsers  of  purple,  with  broad  ' 
•ash,  and  vest  with  pendant  sleeves ;  in  fine  with  sabre  and  small  box  for 
the  koran ;  with  the  walk,  air,  and  manner  erf  a  Turk.  You  could  not 
know  mev  but  1  ahaiildBOt  wait  so  long  as  Joseph  did  to  make  himself 
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known  to  his  brethren.  Well,  time  rolls  on,  and  that  day  will  ceoie 
at  last. 

We  were  to  have  started  to  day,  bat  stop  to  night  ta  be  preseal  i^ 
an  entertainment  and  concert  (Turkish  of  course,'  to  the  very  eating 
with  the  fingers),  at  Mr.  Burton's;  we  leave  to-morrow  at  san-rise. 
We  have  every  advantage  in  going  to  Sinai :  we  have  letters  for  the 
convent,  notes  from  Major  Felix.  The  same  Arab  Moussa  goes  with 
us ;  as  then  we  have  the  best  servant  in  Egypt  (Mahmoud) — and  I 
have  just  had  a  Bible,  which  I  have  for  many  days  been  tryiiig  to  find, 
presented  to  me.  It  is  the  best  guide-book ;  and  after  carrying  it  to 
Sinai  and  Jerusalem,  I  shall  bring  it  home. 

May  every  happiness  wait  on  all  and  each  of  you. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  be  not  best  to  write  to  Corfu  or  Zante. 
Not  immediately,  but  I  do  not  see  any  point  where  a  letter  can  reach 
me  before  that.     On  my  return  from  Sinai  I  will  write  again. 

Meantime  with  best  wishes  to  all,  I  remain.  My  Dear  — — — i  yonr^s, 

Jambs  WEBftrsR.. 

Mr.  Webster  had  for  a  companion  a  young  gentleman,  Iw 
profession  an  architect,  and  one,  as  we  are  given  to  understancl, 
of  very  considerable  promise.  The  two  travellers  hired  a  small 
house  in  Cairo,  whence  the  subject  of  this  notice  determined 
upon  proceeding  to  Mount  Sinai.  His  friend  and  companion 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  answer  of  the  other  was 
couched  in  these  words  :  "  To  you,  perhaps,  this  journey  holds 
out  but  little  interest,  but  with  me,  who  have  destined  myself 
for  the  profession  of  the  Bar,  the  matter  is  far  otherwise.  My 
wish  is  to  stand  on  the  very  spot  where  were  delivered  the  ten 
commandments,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  law."  This  ob- 
servation will  give  some  idea  of  the  chivalrous  turn  of  bis  temper 
and  disposition.  He  proceeded  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  on  his  re- 
turn  to  Cairo,  after  a  happy  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  a 
sudden  fever  was  brought  on  through  his  great  fi&tigues,  wad 
after  an  illness  of  three  days,  he  died  a  martyr  to  his  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  investigation.  He  was  only  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  and  he  lies  buried  in  the  Greek  burjring  ground,  without  the 
city  walls.  No  young  man  ever  quitted  the  walls  of  Edinburgh 
College  with  more  general  commendation  and  esteem-  No  youqg 
man  ever  excited  greater  hopes  of  excellence;  or,  in  hb  ca- 
reer of  life,  ever  in  greater  decree  commanded  the  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  he  casu£uly  met  in  his  intercourse  with 
society.  We  sincerely  hope,  that  one  day  his  papers  will  be 
laid  before  the  public,  m  order  that  the  public  may  themselves  be 
'  judges  of  their  excellence,  and  that  the  name  of  Webster  may 
be  added  to  that  sorrowful  catalogue  of  exalted  individuals, 
who,  spurning  the  comforts  of  a  western  life,  have  dared  to  brave, 
and  undergone  the  very  worst  of  hardships,  whilst  pursuing 
with  fatal  zeal  an  honourable  course  of  African  discoveries. 
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Art.  XII. — Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe.  Folio.  41  Tab- 
leaux. 

%-^  Introduction  a  F Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe,  pp.  554. 
6vo.  vol.  prim.     Par  Adriau  Balbi.     Paris.  1826. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Pliny  the  Elder,  that  there  is  no  book  so  bad 
from  which  some  useful  information  may  not  be  derived.  We 
would  make  a  similar  remark  with  respect  to  every  branch  of 
study.  Within  less  than  a  century,  however,  if  we  had  ventured 
to  do  this»  the  investigation  of  the  minuter  branches  of  natural 
history  ,{and  the  researches  of  the  antiquarian  and  the  etymologist, 
would  have  been  cited  against  us,  as  trifling  and  useless ;  and  at 
the  same  time»  indicating  a  feeble  mind,  and  tending  to  aug- 
ment that  feebleness.  But  latterly  much  that  is  reaUy  important 
and  instructive,  has  been  drawn  from  each  of  these  departments 
of  knowledge.  Even  the  minutest  branches  of  natural  history, 
botany,  and  in8ectok>gy,  no  longer  confined  to  mere  nomencla- 
ture and  arrangement,  are  studied  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
light  on  the  laws  of  organised  beings.  And  from  the  labours  of 
the  modem  antiquarian,  we  gain  a  fuller  and  clearer  insight  into 
the  state  and  progress  of  human  society,  and  the  human  mind, 
as  indicated  by  the  modes  of  life,  the  manners,  customs,  and 
superstitions,  at  different  periods. 

The  labours  of  the  etymologist  have  also  equally  risen  in 
the  sccde  of  interest  and  utility ;  for  when  properly  directed 
and  pursued  with  a  requisite  portion  of  research  and  judgment^ 
they  throw  light  on  the  labours  of  the  historian,  or  penetrate  into 
those  ages,  which  from  their  remoteness  are  beyond  the  reach 
either  of  history  or  tradition.  There  are,  indeed,  two  modes  in 
which  the  researches  of  the  etymologist  may  be  directed  to  in- 
structive and  important  results,  by  tracing  and  establishing  the 
filiation  or  consangunity  of  nations ;  or  by  illustrating  and  prov- 
ing the  mutual  influence  of  language,  opinions,  and  manners. 
Andthereisa  third  object  thatmay  be  attained  at  the  same  time 
that  the  first  object  we  have  mentioned  is  pursued;  we  mean,^"* 
a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  languages.  For,  if  we  take 
a  number  of  words  in  the  English  language,  and  trace  them 
back  to  their  source,  primitive  meaning,  and  mde  structure^ 
we  not  only  supply  a  proof  of  the  descent  of  the  English  nation^ 
but  from  the  words  thus  detected  in  their  primitive  meaning  and 
rwk  stracture,  gain,  a  clear  insight  into  the  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage: in  the  same  manner,  as  the  bones,  muscles,  blood- 
vessels, and  nerves  of  die  human  frame  can  only  he  demonstrated* 
after aU,  that  gives  dignity,  or  elegance,  or  grace  to  it — but\^hich 
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euyelopes  those  essential  parts — b  removed.  It  has  often  been 
i^marked,  that  no  branch  of  science,  no  topic  of  investigatioo,  is 
totally  insulated ;  much  more,  therefore,  may  we  expect  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  same  topic  should,  if  investigated  in  a 
judicious  manner,  and  profoundly,  as  well  as  extensively,  come 
so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  shed  mutual  light.  This  is  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  two  modes  in  which  an  etymolo^t  may 
direct  his  labours.  In  many  cases,  he  cannot  get  at  the  origin 
of  a  word,  its  primitive  meaning,  and  rude  structure ;  and  there- 
fore he  cannot  succeed  in  making  this  particular  word  a  link  in 
the  chain  by  which  he  connects  one  nation  with  another,  with- 
out  giving  an  illustration,  in  the  course  of  following  the  wofd 
through  its  various  forms  and  meanings — of  the  mututd  influence 
6f  language,  opinions,  and  manners.  Thb  topic  wiU  afterwards 
fall  more  directly  under  oar  notice ;  at  present  we  shaD  merdy 
state  one  case,  rather  to  explain  than  to  support  our  poution ; 
for.  In  our  opinion,  a  general  position,  principle,  or  law,  is  not 
only  more  clearly,  fully,  and  accurately  apprehended,  but  much 
better  remembered,  and  applied  with  more  care  and  confidence, 
when  it  is  illustrated  by  a  particular  fact. 

The  Greek  word  XorpKi  and  the  Latin  latro,  are  snflicaendy 
alike  in  orthography  and  sound,  to  induce  an  etymologist  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Tatter  is  derived  from  the  former;  and,  intent,  we 
wjll  suppose,  in  proving  the  descent  of  the  Latin  from  the  Greek 
language,  he  fixes  on  these  words,  as  strongly  in  his  favor.  But,  oa 
examining  their  meaning,  he  finds  that  the  Latin  word  is  used  by 
Horace,  to  signify  a  midnight  thief;  and  that  the  only  meaning 
given  to  Xar^^,  is  one  who  serves  for  hire.  Thus  stopped  and 
puzzled,  he  however  pursues  his  investigation ;  and  going  back 
iTom  Horace  to  writers  who  lived  nearer  the  period,  when  the 
word  would  be  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  (if  borrowed  at  all,) 
he  finds  that  latro  is  used  by  Cicero,  to  signify  a  pnUic  robber ;  a 
meaning  little  different  from  that  in  which  Horace  uses  it,  and 
still  by  no  means  satisfactory.  In  Plautus,  and  Ennius,  how- 
ever, he  finds  what  he  wants :  by  them,  latrOf  latrunculi,  and 
latrocinari,  are  employed,  to  signify  a  soldier,  and  to  serve  as  a 
soldier.  The  result  of  this  investigation  satbfies  the  etymologfat, 
who  wishes  merely  to  augment  his  proofs,  that  die  Latin  was 
derived  from  the  Ureek ;  and  it,  at  the  same  time,  iliostmtes  m 
a  very  plain  and  satisfactory  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  in^ 
fluence  of  opinion  on  language,  or  the  meaning  of  words.  For 
we  have  Xarpi^,  one  who  serves  for  hire.  The  word  Jarlro,  when 
first  introduced  into  the  Latin  language,  signified  a  soldier,  as 
being  the  most  necessitous  and  principEd  dass  of  people,  who,  in 
ancient  times,  served  for  hire,  and  who  indeed  ttiight  be  regatded 
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as  4be  servants  of  the  commoiiwedth  of  Rome.  The  transitioii 
froqi  the  meanipg  of  latro,  as  used  by  EDnius  and  Plautus,  to 
its  meamng  of  robber,  aod  midnight  thief,  as  used  by  Cicero 
and  Horace,  must  have  taken  place,  when  the  Roman  soldiers 
had  become  notorious  for  robbery  and  tjbeft.  In  applying  ety- 
molo^y,  or  the  investigation  of  the  change  of  meaning  in  words, 
■to  gain  an  insight  into  the  mannei^,  opinionsi  &c.  ofany  parti* 
cular  p^ple  or  period,  we  should  always  bear  in  mind,  that  a 
general  opinion,  deeply  seated,  even  though  unfounded  iu  fact, 
^ill  act  on  the  u^eaniug  of  words,  as  readily  and  completely  as  if 
at  wer^  founded ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  change  of  meaning  in 
liiitf%  from  a  soldier  to  a  thief,  nearly  proves  that  when  the 
chaise  occurred,  the  prevalent  opinion  was,  that  soldiers  were 
thieves :  whether  such  an  opinion,  so  indicated,  by  a  change  of 
tqeaoing,  (and  that  change  of  meaning  traced  by  the  laooor 
of  the  etymologist,)  be  well  founded  or  not,  is  a  totally  distinct 
question*  But,  as  we  have  already  stated,  we  shall  have  occa* 
sioo,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  to  resume  this  subject : 
we  shall  therefore  at  present  pass  from  it,  to  the  immediate  coa« 
sideration  of  M.  Balbi's  work* 

Our  author's  object  is  very  comprehensive  and  bold :  only  part 
of  it,  however,  isexecuted  in  the  work  before  us.  The  whole  is  to 
be  divided  into  three  parts :  an  Introduction,  an  Ethnographique 
^tlas  of  the  Globe,  and  a  Picture,  i^ysical,  moral,  and  political^ 
of  the  five  divisions  of  the  world.  The  third  part,  which  is  to 
form  an  octavo  volume  is  not  yet  published.  The  other  two  are, 
^d  form  an  octavo  volume,  and  a  folio  atlas.  To  the  Intro* 
ductiop,  a  preliminary  Discourse,  extending  to  143  pages,  is 
prefixed.  From  the  title  and  this  general  view  of  the  object  and 
plan  of  the  work,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  in  the  parts  of 
it  already  published,  M.  Balbi  confines  himself  to  that  branch 
pf  etymoiosy  which  we  described  as  highly  important  and  useful 
jn  tracing  we  filiation  and  affinities  of  nations. 

Till  very  lately  little  has  been  done  on  this  topic :  no  person, 
indeed,  can  look  into  the  dictionaries  of  Skinner,  Junius,  or  even 
Johnson,  withoqtjperceiving  that  the  English  language  possesses 
oultitudeBofworos,  very  similar  in  spelling,  sound,  and  mean- 
ing, to  words  in  the  German,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  other  nor- 
thern languages:  but  if  he  wish  from  these  dictionaries  to 
ascertain  which  is  the  parent  language,  which  the  offspring,  and 
among  the  offsprine,  which  collateral,  and  which  in  direct  de- 
iBcent,  his  labour  wul  be  in  vain :  he  may  indeed,  by  means  of 
a  comparison  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  various  words, 
reach  that  which  is  in  its  rudest  and  primitive  state ;  and  by  a 
•aimilar  comparison  of  their  meanings,  reach  that  whjch  expresses 
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HMne  sensiUe  object,  or  wbich  is  least  metaphorical  or  abstracf^ 
and  thus  gain  his  point.  Bat  bis  lalK>ur  most  be  great ;  and  bis 
assistance  from  the  dictionaries  little  or  none. 

And  yet  in  tracing  the  origin,  descent,  and  consangniniiy 
of  nations,  the  comparative  study  of  lan^ages  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  utiUty.  Where  history  mils  m,  and  strong  and 
imifbrm  tradition  is  wanting,  we  know  of  no  resource  so  appli- 
caUe ;  no  guide  so  litde  likely  to  lead  us  astray  if  followed 
with  due  caution  and  judgment,  as  etymological  researches. 
Among  nations  in  a  very  rude  state  of  society,  not  wrought  upon 
in  any  degree  either  by  knowledge  or  civilization,  totally  at  the 
mercy  of  tneirfeeUngi,  passions,  and  present  impressions;  there 
must  always  be  a  great  similarity  of  omnions,  customs,  man- 
ners, superstitions,  &c. ;  the  natural  and  necessary  consec^uence 
of  like  beings  idaced  in  hke  circumstances ;  and  therefore  in 
ferences  regarding  descent  in  relationship  among  savage  or 
rude  nations,  from  similarity  in  their  opinions,  &c«  ought 
always  to  be  drawn  with  great  caution.  It  is  otherwise  with 
language :  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  words  must  have  been 
arbitrarily  formed :  the  few  that  by  their  sound  express  the  ob- 
ject to  which  they  allude,  would  probably  occur  to  peofde  totally 
Unconnected,  and  therefore  cannot  be  appealed  to  as  a  proof  of 
descent  or  consancuinity.  But  where  we  find  a  great  number  of 
words,  not  of  this  latter  description,  the  same,  or  very  simUar  in 
structure,  sound  and  primitive,  or  derivative  meaning,  in  two  or 
more  languages,  we  may  justly  conclude,  that  the  people  speak- 
ing these  respective  languages,  are  of  the  same  stock  or  family. 
We  say  a  great  number  of  words ;  for  though  the  combinations 
of  the  letters  of  the  shortest  alphabet,  if  varied  as  often  as  they 
might  be,  would  produce  an  cdmost  infinite  variety  of  words;  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  improbable,  that  in  forming  those  combina- 
tions, two  or  even  more  nations  might  hit  upon  the  same  word. 
The  nearer  we  go  to  the  rude  and  primitive  state  of  mankind, 
the  fewer  the  number  of  similar  words  which  will  be  necessary  to 
warrant  us  in  concluding  that  two  nations  are  related  bv  com- 
mon descent :  for  language  at  this  period  would  be  simple,  and 
limited  to  words  of  the  first  necessity,  among  a  people  destitute 
of  knowledge,  and  of  few  and  simple  wants. 

The  first  writer  that  seems  clearly  and  fully  to  have  perceived 
the  assistance  that  etymological  researches  could  bring  to  the 
very  early  history  of  nations,  was  Dr.  Percy.  In  the  very  judi- 
cious and  conclusive  Introduction  to  his  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  Celts  and 
Goths  were  totally  distinct  nations ;  he  prefaces  his-  proof  from 
language  in  the  following  words :  "  The  essential  difference  le^ 
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marked  abovei  betweea  the  feHgioQ  of  the  Celtic  and  Gothic 
nationsy  in  their  tenets,  inetitution,  and  worship,  affords  a  strong 
proof,  that  they  were  two  races  of  men  ab  ongine  distinct :  the 
same  truth  is  proved  still  more  strongly,  if  possible,  by  their 
difference  in  langnage.  This  is  an  argument  of  fact,  that 
amounts  in  questions  of  this  nature  almost  to  demonstration." 

Dr.  Percy's  object  was  purposely  confined  to  the  Celtic  and 
Gothic  tribes  and  their  languages.  Since  hb  time  the  subject 
has  been  taken  up  more  extensively,  as  well  as  with  infinitely 
more  research,  and  greater  abundance  of  materials,  by  Pallas, 
Adelung,  Hervas,  Vater,  Klaproth,  Make  Bran,  and  other 
continental  writers.  Of  their  labours  our  author  has  availed  him- 
self; and  by  means  of  them,  and  his  own  investigations,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  draw  up  that  portion  of  his  work  now  before 
us.  He,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  Dr.  Murray's  Historv  of  ilie  European  languages,  a  work 
displaying  much  research  and  information,  but  proceeding  oq 
moat  absurd  and  un philosophical  principles;  nor  with  Dr.  Jamie- 
son's  Hermes  Scythicus,  the  Scotch  Dictionary.  The  second 
edition  of  Dr.  Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  in  which 
a  comparative  survey  of  Languages,  and  of  their  different  rela- 
tions, is  brought  directly  to  bear  on  the  history  and  consanguinity 
of  nations  with  great  ability,  though  not  always  with  equal  suc- 
cess, was  not,  we  t>elieve,  published  till  after  the  appearance  of 
M.  Balbi'swork. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  there  is  prefixed  to  the 
octavo  volume  a  preliminary  discourse,  extending  to  upwards 
of  140  pages.  In  it  some  topics  are  introduced  and  discussed 
which  either  bear  little  relevancy  to  the  great  object  of  the  work, 
or  are  of  a  trifling  and  common-place  description;  and  such 
topics  as  are  relevant,  and  at  the  same  time  important  and  new, 
might  and  ought,  most  of  them  certainly,  to  have  found  a  place 
in  the  Introduction.  Of  the  former  description  is  the  discussion 
of  the  question,  what  constitutes  a  nation  ?  This  is  trifling  and 
unnecessary.  The  remarks  on  the  application  of  etymology  to  the 
different  branches  of  natural  history  may  be  useful,  but  we  must 
confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  author's  illustrations  and  proofe 
are  mosdy  strained  and  fai^fetched.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
he  advances  in  the  discourse  respecting  the  existence  of  the  an- 
cient Celts,  Burgnndians,  Sdavi,  &c.,  in  parts  of  the  globe,  where 
at  present  they  are  not  known,  ought  either  to  have  been  omitted 
as  not  bearing  on  the  professed  and  immediate  subject  of  his 
work,  viz.  the  filiation  or  consanguinity  of  the  present  inhabit- 
ants of  different  countries,  or  it  should  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Introduction. 
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Om  Of  two  of  the  opinioDB  advanced  by  oor  anthor  ia  die 
preliHiinary  ditcourse  requiie  some  remarks.    He  justly  observe^ 
that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  by  converting  national  names, 
alike  or  very  similar  in  sound  to  pa^ticukr  words  in  their  own  lan- 
guages, into  those  words,  have  given  them  a  meaning  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  their  true  and  original  names*  For  instance, 
the  Latin  writers,  by  changing  Pehti  into  Picti,  gave  rise  to 
a  notion  which  has  subseoaently  been  eradicated,  that  the  Picts 
of  Scotland  were  so  callea  because  they  were  painted.     In  this 
«one  point  he  is  perfectly  correct ;  but  we  doubt  the  ju^ice  of 
what  he  advances  respecting  the  appellations  Langobardi  and 
Galli.    It  b  certain  that  Paulus  Winifredus,  himself  a  Lango^ 
bard,  states,  that  they  were  so  called  from  their  long  beards, 
Lang-barden ;  aud  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  several  con^ 
temporary  authcMrs :  others*  indeed,  dissent;  but  the  point  is  cer- 
tainly doubtful,  and  not,  as  M.  Balbi  maintains,  proved.    With 
respect  to  the  appellation  Gralli,  Csesar  informs  us,  that,  in  his 
time,  Gaul  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Belgic,  Aquitanic,and 
that  portion  inhabited  by  a  people  whom  we  Romans  called 
Galli,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae.  In  this  case»  evidently, 
the  Romans  did  not  derive  the  appellation  from  the  natives 
themselves ;  and,  therefore,  our  author  is  not  ccnrrect  in  asserting 
that  the  Rcnnans  eave  the  name  of  Cocks  (Galli)  to  the  power- 
Suit  the  brave  (GaUic,)  who,  frx>mthe  borders  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire,  more  than  once  carried  terror  into  the  centre  of  Italy. 
We  are  of  opinion, however,  that  Gallic  (powerfril)  is  neither  the 
original  form  nor  meaning  of  this  term ;  and»  as  it  is  applied 
exclusively  to  people  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  it  may  be 
worth  whUe  to  examine  this  point.     We  believe  that  the  old 
Teutonic  word  Gallen  (to  wander)  is  the  root :  in  this  we  are 
supported  by  the  authority  of  Schilter:  and  that  Galli,  thence 
derived,  was  first  given  to  such  of  the  CTelts  as  wandered  across 
the  Rhine  into  German? ;  and  from  that,  the  term  was  applied 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  of  the  Celtic  race.    The  Belgic 
inhabitants  of  England,  and  afterwards  the  Saxons,  (both  Teu- 
toDic  races,)  naturally  applied  this  appellation  to  the  Celtic  in- 
habitants of  Wales  ^  for  G,  C,  and  W,  were  promiscuously 
used:    thus,  Wales,  in  French,  Galles;  Cornwall,  in  French, 
Comugalle.     Hence  the  appdlation  of  Walloons,  applied  to 
those  inhabitants  of  the  Netheriands,  whose  native  language  is 
a  dialect  of  the  French,  by  such  as  speak  Flemish ;  and  a  part  of 
West  Flanders,  where  the  French  is  spoken,  is  coHunonly  called 
Flandres  Gallicani ;  in  Flemish,  wals-vlaenderen ;  whereas,  the 
other  part  is  called  Flandres-Flamengant.    We  are  also  en- 
abled thus  to  account  for  the  appellation  Wakihe,  applied  by 
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the  GenMOift  to  tbe  ItAliansr ''  Lombaidy,  1>ebig  thftt  part  of 
Italy  which  bordereth  nearest  unto  the  OennaDty  and  heretofore 
inhabited  by  a  people  of  the  Gaoks,  and  called  GaUia  Cisalpina, 
the  GermanB  do  yet,  unto  thin  day,  vulgarly  call  it  Walshland ; 
and  it  being  the  part  of  Italy  next  to  them,  the  name  of  this 
part  hath  still  served  among  the  vulgitf  people  of  Germany  for 
the  whole,  who,  therefWe,  call  all  Italy,  Wekfaland,  and  Ita- 
lia&B,  Welahers:  and,  if  any  of  the  common  people  of  Germany 
do  give  this  name  to  some  i^her  strangers  coming  among  them, 
they  do  it,  not  thereby  to  call  them  strangers,  but  by  supposing 
them  to  be  Italians/  This  appdlation  can  be  traced  as  far  baci 
as  the  13th  century ;  for  Tnomasin  Von  Ferrara,  an  Italian, 
wrote  then  a  poem  in  German,  entided,  '  Der  Welsche  Gast,' 
(the  Welsh  Guest,)  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  makes  an 
apology  for  his  bad  German :  '  Wann  ich  gar  ain  Waldi  bin ;' 
as  I  am  a  Wdsh. 

But  we  must  leave  these  points,  and  intiodnce  oor  readers  to 
a  nearer  and  fuller  view  ot  the  labours  of  M.  Balbi,  In  the 
first  chapter  of  hb  IntroductioB,  he  treats  on  the  general  dassifi* 
cation  of  languages ;  the  most  effeotnal  mode  of  tracing  the 
origin  and  consanguinity  of  the  various  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
by  any  examination  of  their  language! :  he  gives  definitions  of 
the  termi  employed,  vi2.  ethm^grapnic  km^dom  and  family, 
language,  diaket,  suh-dialeel,  variety,  and  jargon ;  admitting, 
however,  that  it  is  impossiUe  always  to  arrange  languages  &c* 
cording  to  this  classification  and  nomenclature.  He  next  points 
out,  by  numerous  examples,  the  distinction  between  sister,  or 
collateral  languages,  and  them,  and  the  common  source  irom 
which  they  are  derived.  This  chapter  terminates  with  a  cata* 
logue :  1st,  of  polyglott  dictionaries,  glossaries,  and  edlectiona 
of  alphabets  and  vocabularies;  2d,  of  odkctions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  in  various  languages ;  8d,  trandations  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament:  this  part  of  the  catalogue  is  confined  to  such 
as  are  polvglotts :  4th,  the  most  important  and  celebrated  tracts 
on  the  piincipks  of  grammar,  introductorv  to  the  study  of  the 
origin  and  mechanism  of  langua^;  and  5th,  the  principal  dis* 
sertations  on  the  origin,  formation,  and  classification  of  Ian* 
guages*  In  the  second  diapter,  M.  Balbi  considers  the  various 
words,  by  which  objects  have  been  repressed,  and  thoughts  and 
feelings  communicated,  from  the  simple  painting  to  regular  al* 
phabetacal  languages.  In  drawii^  up  this  chapter,  he  acknow- 
leges  himself  much  indebted  to  MM.  UhampoUion,  Figeac,  Dep* 
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pinry  Abel  Remosat  and  St  MurtiiL  T%e  Bnglkh  researcbei 
in  me  Egyptian  hiero^yphics,  by  Dr.  T.  Young,  Salt,  &c.,  are 
not  alluded  to.  Indeed,  throiign  the  whole  work,  several  Eng^ 
lish  authors,  even  when  their  lucubrations  would  have  ma- 
terially assisted  M.  Balbi  seem  either  to  have  been  unknown, 
or  overlooked  and  neglected. 

These  two  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  preliminary  to  die 
main  topic  of  the  work ;  in  this  our  author  enters  on  his  third 
chapter,  containing  observations  on  the  chissification  of  the 
Asiatic  languages.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in  drawing  up 
these  observations  he  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Dr. 
Leyden,  and  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Jas. 
Klaproth,  M.  Abel  Remusat,  and  M.  Sc  Martin.  This  chaptar 
treats  1st.  of  the  Semitic  family.  This  name  was  first  given  by 
Eichhorn,  and  if  regarded  as  merely  distinctive  and  not  de- 
scriptive there  can  be  no  objection  to  it.  M.  Balbi  does  not 
follow  Adduflg  in  tlie  classification  of  the  languages  bekmpng 
to  this  family :  but  with  the  advice  and  on  the  authority  of  M. 
St.  Martin,  he  divides  it  into  five  principal  branches,  the  He-- 
brew,  Syriac,  Median,  Arabic,  and  Abyssinian.  The  appellation 
Mettiartf  he  has  given  to  the  Pehli,  a  language  formerly  spoken 
in  Media;  it  is  a  mixed  idiom,  the  greater  part  of  the  words 
belong  to  the  Semitic  family,  whereas. in  its  grammatica]  stmo- 
ture  it  resembles  the  Persian.  On  this  account  M.  Balbi  has 
made  it  a  separate  branch  to  which  he  has  given  the  name  of 
Median.  The  2nd  Division  of  this  chapter,  relates  to  the  lan- 
guages of  Caucasus,  among  which  he  classes  the  Armeniim, 
for  reasons  similar  to  those  aoove  assigned.  The  8rd  Division 
treats  of  the  Persian  family  of  languages.  The  Zend  he  thinks 
was  the  ancient  popular  language  at  the  period  of  Zoroaster, 
and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  parent  of  all  the  Persian 
idioms,  and  perhaps  even  of  the  Sanskrit.  He  distinguishes 
also  between  the  ancient  Persian  or  Parsi,  and  the  modem ;  the 
latter  of  which  indeed,  seems  to  partake  so  largely  of  the  Ara- 
bic, that,  both  when  spoken  and  written,  there  is  often  in  a 
phrase  nothing  of.  the  Persian  tongue,  elccept  the  verbs  and  the 
prepositions.  The  present  language  of  the  Guebres,  he  consi- 
ders as  a  dialect  of  the  Parsi,  or  ancient  Persian.  The  Scha- 
nameh,  an  historical  poem,  written  by  Ferdoci,  in  the  10th 
century,  is  the  only  extant  work  in  Parsi :  and  in  it  sesuroeiy  a 
single  Arabic  word  is  found.  Some  interesting  details  are  given 
respecting  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  Persian  language 
and  literature,  when  the  Arabs  invaded  the  countrv,  and  of  their 
revival  under  the  Samanides,  towards  the  end  or  the  9th  cen- 
tury, with  Arabic  chasacteni  however  and  considerabie  altera- 
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tioQ  in  ortbompby,  and  the  composition  of  tbe  words.  Sabse- 
quent  sovereig&s  protected  and  cherished  it,  so  that  at  length, 
never  having  been  abandoned  by  the  mass  of  the  popalation, 
it  firmly  re-established  itself  among  the  dialects  of  Asia,  though 
a  little  altered  by  the  Arabic. 

The  4th  section  of  this  chapter  relates  tathe  languages  of 
India.  Resting  on  the  authoritv  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries,  the 
Asiatic  researches,  Mr.  Homilen,  8cc.  our  author  divides  all 
tbe  languages  of  this  vast  country  into  two  principal  branches : 
tbe  first  of  these  forms  the  numerous  Sanskrit  family,  and  the 
second  all  tbe  idioms,  many  little  known,  but  which  are  evi- 
dently difierent  from  the  Sanskrit  and  tbe  languages  derived 
from  it.  The  languages  of  the  country  beyond  Uie  Ganges  are 
ooQsidared  in  the  5th  section :  these  are  divided  into  five 
branches,  the  Tibetian,  Indo-Chinese,  Chinese,  Corean -ftbd 
Japanese.    Tbe  6th  section  treats  of  the  group  of  Tatar  lan^ 

gaages:  the  classification  of  those,  oar  author  confesses,  puzzled 
im  more  than  those  of  any  other  r^on ;  in  this  part  of  his 
work,  he  acknowledges  Us  obligations  to  Remusat's  researches 
in  the  Tatar  languages,  particularly  for  what  he  states  relative 
to  the  Ouigours. .  He  does  not,  however,  seem  •  to  have  been 
aware  of  a  letter  to  M.  Remusat,  which  throws  additional  light 
on  this  tribe,  and  is  calculated  to  remove  the  doubts  expressed 
by  M.  Remusat,  and  adopted  by  our  author,  respecting  the 
introduction  of  alphabetical  characters,  and  Budhaism,  into 
Thibet.  This  letter  was  sent  to  M.  Remusat,  by  Mr.  Schmidt, 
a  German  Missionary,  employed  in  translating  the  New  Testa- 
meoc  into  the  language  ot  the  Moguls,  and  in  drawing  up  a 
Mongolean  dictionary.  The  statements  in  his  letter  are  taken 
from  the  Mogul  annals,  and  are  in.  substance  as  follows :  about  the 
middle  of  the  century,  the  Tibetians  received  their  alphabetical 
characters,  as  well  as  religion  from  Hindostan :  near  the  end  of 
the  13th  century,  the .  Moguls  received  both  of  those  from  tbe 
Tibetians.:  that  the  appellation  of  Mogul  was  not  known  before 
^e  period  of  Jenghis  Khan :  this  fact,  of  course,  proves  the 
«osual  distinction  of  the  tribes  of  central  Asia  into  Tatars  and 
Moguls  to  be  unfounded :  the  original  name  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  Pete  with  the  Chinese  and  Bidse  and  Hor,  with  die 
Tibetians.  The  statem^its  in  this. letter  further  prove  that  the 
Ouigours  were  not  Turks  or  Huns,  but  a  Tibetian  tribe :  that  in 
the  time  of  Jenghis  Khan,  they  were  the  only  tribe  following 
that  conqueror,  who  were  acquainted  with  letters,  and  were 
therefore  employed  as  his  secretaries;  and  lastly,  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moguls  from  China^  in  the  14th  century, 
they  abandoned  the  tenets  of  Budha^  and  re-embraced  Scba« 
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The  last  sectMMi,  of  the  third  dttptaft  tteati  of  the  langnages 
of  Siberia.  The  fimrth  chapter^  b  oocoMcd  with  the  claHific»> 
tioD  of  the  Euiopeaa  laagoages.  L  The  Basque  and  Celtic. 
2.  The  Tbraco-Pelaflgic,  or  Greco-Lacia,  comprioog  the  ancieiit 
and  modem  Greek :  the  Albanian^  Etmacan,  Latin,  Romanic, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portugnese.  8.  The  Temonic 
languages,  ancient  and  modem,  viz.  Grothic,  lalandic,  Ando- 
Saxoo,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Dutch,  Engluh,  &c.  kc 
Our  author  acknowledges  the  assistance  he  has  derived  in  the 
part  of  his  work  from  the  historical  grammar  of  M.  Grimm, 
which  he  justly  characterises  as  a  real  treasure  ibr  every  thing 
tdating  to  the  grammatical  structure  and  idioms  of  this  family, 
in  all  its  branches.  4.  The  Sclavonic  language.  And,  lasdy, 
the  Ouralean  dialeclB,  usually  denominated  meFinniflh:  the 
idioms  of  the  Huns,  the  Alani,  the  Awars,  and  the  Hunga- 
rians, he  classes  with  the  Sclavonic  Eamily.  The  fifth  chi^feef , 
contains  observations  on  the  classification  of  the  AMcan 
languages.  1.  Of  the  region  of  the  Nile.  2.  Of  the  region  of 
Mount  Atlas.  8.  Of  Maritime  Nigritia,  or  the  maritime  dis- 
trict inhabited  almost  entirely  by  true  n^roes.  4.  Southern 
Africa.  And  5.  Soudan  and  Inland  Nigritia.  The  Oceanic 
languages,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  sixth  ohapter,  are 
divided  into  two  gr^at  branches ;  the  Malay,  and  the  langui^es 
of  the  Oceanic  Negroes,  and  all  others  that  difier  ftom  Uie 
Malay.  The  seventh  chapter  classes  the  American  langoages 
thus:  1.  The  Southern  part  of  South  America,  Chilian,  Pata- 
gonian,  &c.  2.  Peravian.  8.  Brasilian.  4.  llie  languages  of 
the  Oiinoco,  Amazon  region.  6.  Those  of  Guatemala.  S. 
Mexican.  7.  The  Central  Table  Land  of  North  America. 
8.  The  Missouri-Columbian  region.  9.  The  Kgipn,  adjoin- 
ing the  Alleghanv  Mountains  and  the  Lakes.  10.  The  Western 
side  of  North  America.  11.  The  Boreal  region  of  North 
America.  The  last  chapter,  is  occupied  with  a  sketch  of  the 
Russian  lanipiage,  literature,  and  civilization,  which,  however 
accurate  and  valuable,  seenu  com[detely  out  of  place  here.* 

The  Atlas,  which  our  autfafur  justly  regards  as  the  most  im- 


*  We  wui  frMkly  ccmitm  UttI  tke  uuMMHicMMBt  ki  tb«  titk  pt^  bodi  sT  di» 
Introduction,  and  tho  AUai,  that  these  works  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  AMaandtt, 
and  the  actual  dedication  of  the  former,  to  the  manss  of  that  emperor,  prepossessed  as 
against  M.  Balbi's  taste,  at  least.  We  may  observe,  by  the  bye,  that  Lods  X  VUI,  is 
oescribed  a«  *d*  immortelle  memoin:'  oar  king*-*  luuns  aDQait  too,  b«t  iwiaffw^od 
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poHMt  part  of  bk  work^cofenbtsof  fonjMHie  UiMet,  dfarided  ioto 
two  distinct  clanes:  thnty-tix  EthnompUc  tables,  axid  five 
Polyglott  or  ComparatiTe  tables.  Of  we  fiist,  six  are  genera], 
and  tbiciy  particular.  The  first  general  Uble,  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  langoagesy  HientioDed  in  the  Atlas,  classed  according 
to  the  five  divisions  of  the  globe  ;  forming,  as  it  were,  an  £th* 
nograpbic  map  of  the  world.  The  other  five  general  tables, 
relate  to  the  languages,  generally  of  each  of  these  great  divisions. 
The  remaining  thirty  Ethnographic  tables,  relate  to  the  families 
into  which  the  languages  of  Asia*  and  Europe,  are  divided. 
Historical  and  literary  remarics,  and  notices  introduce  each  table, 
or,  are  interapersed  in  it  contents.  The  five  Polyglott  tables, 
contain,  in  about  seven  hundred  horiaontal  lines,  divided  by 
twenty*«ight  vertical  columns,  words  in  about  seven  hundred 
languages,  or  dialects.  The  first  of  the  vertical  columns,  contains 
the  nomenclature  of  the  families,  languages,  dialects,  &c.  The 
second,  indicates  the  orthography,  according  to  which  each 
vocabcdary  has  been  drawn  up;  and  each  of  the  remaining 
twenty-six,  contain  one  of  the  following  words  in  all  the  Ian* 
guages,  and  their  principal  dialects,  that  M.  Balbi  oould  have 
access  to :  viz.  sun,  moon,  day,  earth,  water,  fire,  father,  mother, 
eye,  head,  nose,  mouth,  tooth,  hand,  foot — 1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  T,  8, 
9  and  10. 

M.  Balbi  makes  several  ven  judicious  and  important  re- 
marks, on  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  comparative 
etymologist,  arising  from  the  very  diflRnent  sounds  given  to  the 
same  letters,  by  dinerent  nations ;  and  the  yet  more  formidaUe 
and  numerous  difficulties,  in  ascertaining  the  real  sounds  and 
meanings  of  the  unwritten  language  of  remote  and  savage  na- 
tions. He  has,  therefore,  very  properly,  in  the  Pdyglott  tables 
of  his  Atlas,  prefixed  the  name  of  the  nation,  according  to  whose 
pronunciation  the  sound  of  the  letters  is  given. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  the  comparative  etymologist 
has  before  him  a  sufficient  number  and  variety  of  words,  and 
that  he  has  a  clear  and  accurate  notion  of  the  sounds  they  are 
meant  to  convey,  how  ought  he  now  to  proceed  ? 

M.  Klaproth,  Dr.  Prichard,  and  Gyarmathus,  author  of  the 
tracts  cm  the  similarity  of  the  Hungarian  and  Lappon  lan- 
guages, See.  maintain  that  languages  ougjht  to  be  compared  in 
one  or  both  of  these  respects,  if  the  object  be  to  trace  their 
affinity,  and  the  affinity  ot  the  people  by  whom  they  are  spoken : 
first,  with  respect  to  their  vocabolarv :  secondly,  with  respect 
to  their  grammiBttical  structure :  and  thirdlv,  with  respect  to  both 
these  particulars  combined.  M.  Gyarmathus  lays  little  stress  on 
the  strong  and  general  similarity  <»  their  vocabulary,  in  compa- 
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rison  with  a  striking  similarity,  or  identity,  in  their  gramma- 
tical structore.  Klaproth,  and  Dr.  Prichard,  who  professedly 
follows  him,  seem  to  regard  each  kind  of  resemblance  as  equally 
valid  and  convincing;  so  that  if  two  languages  coincide,  or 
nearly  so,  in  their  grammatical  structure,  tney  would  consider 
them  as  direct  or  collateral  branches  of  the  same  stock,  even 
though  there  were  not  the  smallest  or  remotest  resemblance  in 
their  vocabularies.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  a  genera)  and  strong 
resemblance,  in  this  last  respect,  as  eoually  proving  consangui- 
nity, even  though  their  grammatical  structure  should  be  as 
dinerent  as  possible.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  labours  of 
the  comparative  etymologist  will  be  of  no  avail,  till  he  has 
decided,  which  of  the  two  kinds  of  similarity  ou^t  to  have  the 
preference  in  classing  languages ;  otherwise,  he  must  class  many 
individual  lan^ages,  under  two  distinct  heads,  according  as 
they  possess  me  characteristics  of  each  of  those  heads,  in 
grammar  or  vocabulary. 

Our  author's  opinion  on  this  very  important,  and,  we  think, 
fundamental  preliminary  point,  will  be  best  ascertained,  from  the 
following  passage. 

In  order  to  form  a  sound  judgment  respecting  the  analogy  of 
languages,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  compare  merely  their  respective 
vocabularies,  it  is  also  necessary  to  extend  the  comparison  to 
their  grammars.  These  two  methods,  taken  separately  and  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  may  give  rise  to  results  the  most 
erroneous.  The  grammar  of  the  Pehli  language  is  almost  iden^^ 
tical  with  that  of  the  Persian,  while  the  mass  of  its  words  are 
Semitic.  The  same  mav  be  said  of  the  Turkish :  the  grammar  is 
very  like  that  of  the  Hungarian,  while  the  mass  of  its  words  is 
derived  from  a  quite  different  source.  The  Omagua  in  the 
Guarani  family,  and  the  English  in  the  German  family,  present 
a  similar  phenomenon.  Their  materiel^  that  is  to  say  their 
wordsy  are  chiefly  Guarane6  in  the  one,  and  German  in  the 
other ;  but  their  grammars,  with  a  few  exceptions,  differ  essenti- 
ally, by  their  simplicity  and  want  of  forms,  from  the  grammars 
of  the  other  dialects  of  their  respective  families.  The  learned 
M.  Bopp,  remarks,  that  the  Bengalic,  of  all  the  idioms  de- 
rived from  the  Sanskrit,  presents  a  vocabulary  the  least  mixed 
with  foreign  words;  yet,  in  its  grammatical  structure,  bears  less 
resemblance  to  the  Sanskrit,  than  there  is  between  the  grammar 
of  the  latter,  and  those  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
Persian.  In  like  manner,  if  we  look  only  to  grammatical  struc- 
ture, and  disregard  the  words  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Russian  bears  a  stronger  analogy  to  the  Latin,  than  the 
Italian  does ;  aud  the  Chinese  to  the  Hebrew,  than  the  Hebrew 
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to  the  Atabic.  Id  afi  sncli  eases^  we  h«re  gi*f€t)  pMfefletkce  to 
the  wonds,  which  are  uoquestioDably  die  essentid  part  of  a  )an- 
g^age,  and  that  panrt  which  ooeht  to  fbrtn  the  baste  'Of  xdasBifiea* 
tion,  for  the  obserrationsof  M.  Klaproth  are  very  j«st.  **  The  lootti 
and  the  words  are  the  raw  materiu  of  languerge ;  the  fom  alont 
is  derived  from  the  grammar.  The  words  always  remsuo  esse^- 
tmlly  the  same,  as  the  diamond  always  remains  essentially  a 
diamond,  however  it  may  be  set,  or  whatevar  form  the  skill  and 
labonr  of  the  htpidarr  may  give  it."  It  is  in  accordance  with  this 
principle^  followed  without  exception  or  limitation  in  drawing  np, 
our  Atlas,  that  we  have  dassed  the  Pehvi  with  the  Semitic 
idioms ;  the  Omagaa  with  the  Guarani  ftimily,  and  the  English 
with  the  Germanic.    (Introd.  p.  28). 

Let  us  examine  closely  into  the  nature  and  meaning  of  gram- 
matical stmcture;  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  we  shall  thus  be 
enabled  to  setde  the  question,  whether  mere  similarity  or  even 
identity  in  this  respect  ought  to  form  a  principle  of  classifica- 
tion, and  whether,  in  those  cases  where  strong  and  general  Mmi- 
larity  in  words,  and  similarity  or  identity  in  grammatical  stroe- 
tare  are  united  in  a  language,  the  latter  circumstances  oiigh 
to  add  at  all  to  the  reason  for  classification  sup^ied  by  the 
former. 

M.  Humboldt  was  much  struck  with  what  he  conceives  to  de 
a  curious  and  characteristic  peculiarity  of  many  of  the  American 
languages ;  this  he  calls  aggluiinatt&n,  or  the  uniting  a  great 
many  words  into  one.  This  peculiarity,  as  it  is  stated  to  be,  has 
induced  M.  Deponceau  to  denominate  the  American  languages 
in  which  it  exists,  polysynthetic,  and  to  consider  them  aU  as 
of  one  origin.  In  praise  of  this  peculiarity  he  is  very  eloquent : 
after  quoting  a  single  word  from  the  Delaware  language,  which 
signififes  "  Thou  who  makest  me  happy;*'  be  exclaims,  what 
would  Tibullus  or  Sappho,  have  given  to  have  had  at  their  com- 
mand a  word  at  once  so  tender  and  so  expressive.  With  re- 
spect to  the  tenderness  of  it,  our  readers  shall  judge.  M. 
Deponceau  does  not  give  it  correctly ;  it  ou^t  to  be  written 
Walemulsoohauleen.  He  gives  other  words  still  longer,  and 
of  more  difficult  pronunciation,  one  of  which  signifies,  "  the 
being  elevated  by  praise.''  And  he  informs  us  that  the  sentence 
'M  do  not  wish  to  eat  with  him,"  as  expressed  in  the  Arauoan 
or  Chilian  language,  by  one  word,  '*  iduamclavin  f*  and  in  the 
Delaware  by  ^  n'schlngtrvipanwt.*' 

The  argument  of  M.  Deponceau  then  amooots  to  this : 
the  languages  of  America  agree  in  this  one  point;  they  are 
polysynthetic ;  that  is,  they  have  moods,  or  eonjugatinas  ^nd 
affixes  and  soffixes  in  such  ahnndance  and  variety,  .that  they 
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Ciamfieatiofi  ^  Laj^[^agtt. 

can  express  not  only  the  principal  action  indicated  bj  the  Teib, 
'^  but  the  greatest 'possible  number  of  moral  ideas  and  physical 
objects  connected  with  that  action,"  It  is  on  this  peculiarity 
alone,  not  on  any  similarity  in  these  long  words  or  in  any  syllable 
of  them,  that  these  polysynthetic  languages  are  to  be  classed 
-under  one  family ! 

It  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  render  almost  any  lan- 
guafi^e  as  polysynthetic,  as  those  of  America ;  and  then,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Deponceau*s  doctrine  they  might  claim  a  common 
origin  with  those  languages.  IfJene  sgais  pas,  and  /  do  not  know, 
-could  be  agglutinated, or  dove-tailed,  so  as  to  form  one  ^*ord  to 
the  eye  and  the  ear,  this  would  be  the  case.  But  we  need  not 
manufacture  polysvnthecic  words;  they  already  exist  in  lan- 
guages far  removed  in  resp>ect  to  locality,  and  very  diflferent 
as  respects  their  vocabulary  from  the  American  languages. 
Thus  in  the  Hungarian,  the  verb  Szereten,  1  love,  in  its  various 
moods  and  tenses,  can  express  meanings  equivalent  to  these 
Latin  phrases:  Curo  ut  amet:  frequenter  quidem  sed  minus 
•  mmo :  amo  aliquantulum :  omnium  minime  amo :  facio  ut, 
altenim  sadpe,  et  diu  amet.  And  the  Turkish  language  can  ex- 
press in  one  word  even  more  than  the  Hungarian.  The  preter- 
prefect,  relative,  or  indefinite  tense,  as  it  is  called,  Sevmisim  of 
the  verb  Severun,  I  love,  is  equivalent  to  the  Italian  phrase. 
Mi  pare  che  lo  abbia  amato;  and  reouires  five  Hungarian 
words  to  express  its  full  meaning.  The  Welsh  too  have  ^ese 
agglutinated  words,  though  not  of  such  formidable  length,  nor 
so  full  of  meaning  as  the  Americans.  Thus  By wynulddian,  is 
to  grow  to  a  pulp;  Cunnigi,  to  put  in  a  pail;  Dadedwi,  to 
restore  what  is  withered ;  and  many  others.  But  they  all  can 
be  resolved  into  separate  words  with  separate  meanings,  equiva- 
lent to  the  whole  expression ;  and  this,  we  doubt  not,  is  the 
case  with  the  American,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  and  aU  other  lan- 
guages in  which  agglutination  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extent 
What  is  it,  indeed,  but  the  practice  of  forming  composite  words, 
as  in  the  Greek  and  German,  only  confined  principally  to 
verbs? 

In  reality,  that  polysynthetic  character  of  the  American 
tongue,  is  rather  a  proof  of  their  rudeness  and  povcrtN'  than  of 
their  richness  and  expressiveness.  That  they  are  rude  "and  poor 
appears  from  the  following  fact.  There  is  no  word  for  ttho  in 
the  whole  range  of  Indian  language,  we  believe;  certainly  none 
in  the  Delaware,  from  which  M.  Deponceau's  most  favorite  and 
applauded  polysynthetic  expressions  are  taken.  In  all  com- 
poond  verb^,  the  pronoun  suffixed,  which  expresses  the  subject 
•f  tke  actioni  k  generally  inseparable :  so  that  an  Indian  cannot 
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Mj  '  1  love/  *  I  hate/  '  I  fear/  in  the  abstract ;  bat  he  most  say, 
*  friend,  I  love  him/  '  Enemy,  I  hate  him.'  *  Bear,  I  fear  him/ 
and  M.  Balbi  informs  as  that  a  great  diiBcalty  in  ascertaining 
the  simple  and  unconnected  words  in  savage  nations  arises  from 
this  source.  Thus,  For  example,  if  vou  ask  a  Mohiean  what  he 
calls  hand,  in  hislanguage,  shewing  bin)  jour  hand,  he  will  reply 
knish,  that  is  to  say,  '  thy  hand:*  if  you  take  hold  of  his  hand 
when  you  ask  the  question,  he  will  replv  nuish,  that  is  to  say  '  m^ 
hand:  if  yo\x  hold  up  another's  hand,  tlie  reply  will  be  fimsA,  that 
is  to  say,   *  his  hand. 

But  let  us  approach  the  subject  of  grammatical  structures 
still  nearer,  and  in  its  strongest  hold.  Its  sole  object  is  to  ex- 
press the  different  relations  of  nouns  and  verbs.  These  relations 
may  be  expressed  in  two  different  ways :  either  by  the  use  of 
separate  words:  or  by  altering  the  noun  or -verb  itself.  In 
English  we  do  the  former,  as  to  a  house,  from  a  house,  &c.  The 
second  mode  admits  of  three  divisions :  the  beginning  of  the 
noun  or  verb  may  be  changed :  the  termination  may  be 
changed:  or  some  of  the  intermediate  letters  or  parts.  The 
Greek,  Latin,  &c.  adopt  the  second :  as  '  dominus,  domini, 
amo,  amabam/  The  Celtic,  and  its  ofispring,  the  Welsh, 
Erse,  and  Irish,  seem  to  be  formed,  either  bv  changing  the  initial 
or  intermediate  letters  of  a  word,  or  by  changing  both.  Thus 
Pen,  a  head ;  i  Ben,  hk  head :  i  Phen,  her  head :  y"  mallhen, 
my  head.  Buli,  th^  place  of  Cows,  in  die  genitive  makes  fi:di : 
attal,  to  stop :  ettyl,  he  will  stoo.  And  in  Erse,  Moidbach,  a  hare, 
genitive  MAordbatch.  From  O'Brian's  Irish  Grammar,  we  learn 
that  the  ancient  Irish  never  inflected  their  names  by  terminations 
but  by  initials :  and  the  rule  still  exists  in  some  degree,  thus 
alt,  a  joint,  in  the  nominative  plural  makes  hailt,  and  in  the 
genitive  plural  halt.  Even  in  those  languages,  however,  which 
possess  the  greatest  number  of  terminations  in  their  nouns  and 
verbs,  all  the  relatives  could  not  be  so  expressed.  The  Greek 
and  Latin  expressed  some  by  a  change  ot  termination ;  others 
by  a  preposition  or  auxiliary  verb:  but  they  differ  from  the 
English  in  this  respect,  that  where  a  preposition  is  used,  the 
change  in  the  termination  of  the  noun  is  still  retained. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  nature,  mode,  and  object  of  ef- 
fecting changes  in  nouns  and  verbs,  in  which  grammatical  struc- 
ture consists  and  on  which  it  depends,  we  may  revert  to  the 
enquiry ;  ought  a  similarity  in  grammatical  structure  to  form 
the  basis  of  classification,  where  the  mass  of  words  is  different ; 
or  does  that  similarity  add  to  the  strength  of  that  basis,  where 
the  mass  of  words  is  similar?  If  we  take  the  affirmative  of 
these  positions   lei  us  see  what  would   be  the  -  consecjaenpe* 
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The  Eogtith  is  tmdoubtedly  a  (^thic  tOBgoe :  but  it  has  scarcely 
jsaq  in^tioQS*  How  is  it  witli  the  Gothic,  8(c,  %  *'  la  Visi- 
gothic,  observes  t)n  Murray  we  have  the  cases  in  all  their  stages 
of  perfectioD,  semi-decay,  and  approaching  evanescence.  Some 
Tegular,  others  broken,  others  much  corrupted.  We  may  trace 
in  i|  those  incipient  defects,  which  are  alcpost  universal  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon.*'  How  then  can  similarity  oJT  grammatical  struc- 
ture either  form  a  proper  basis  9f  itself  for  classification,  or 
strengthen  the  basis  formed  by  similarity  in  die  vocabulary. 
We  see  it  fluctuating,  sometimes  the  similarity  very  stix)Q];  and 
genera],  then  loose  and  evanescent  in  languages,  all  undoubtedly 
of  Gothic  descent.  Inferences  of  the  same  import  may  be  drawn 
from  the  modem  Persian :  it,  like  the  English,  is  destitute  of  cases 
md  inflections,  though  t\ke  Sanskrit,  with  which  it  is  much 
anved  i^  its  vocabulary,  and  from  which  it  is  probably  dscended, 
is  lull  of  them.  In  the  Latin  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the 
.Scipios,  there  are  some  words  with,  and  some  without  regular 
terminations;  at  what  period  they  were  introduced  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  tho^igh  the  Greek  language  from  which  they  were  borrowed, 
and  of  which  the  Latin  may  be  considered  only  a  dialect,  dis- 
plays them  as  far  back  as  we  are  acquainted  with  It;  after- 
wards, in  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  language, 
prepositions  were  employed  to  express  what  in  classical  writers 
was  exprested  simply  by  a  change  of  termination. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  no  reason  for  making  grammatical 
structure  any  criterion  of  the  parentage  or  consanguinity  of 
,  language ;  but  if  we  look  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  termi- 
nations, and  the  means  and  materials  of  their  formation,  we 
shall  probably  be  able  to  set  this  Question  completely  at  rest: 
We  see  at  once,  that  the  relation  ot  nouns  in  the  English  lan- 
guage in  all  instances,  and  of  verbs  in  most,  are  expressed  by  se- 
parate words.  Of  the  proper  and  primitive  meaning  of  these 
words,  and  consequently  of  their  fitness  to  express  the  particular  re- 
lation they  actually  do  express:  we  are  most  satisfactorily  inform- 
ed by  the  labours  of  Home  Tooke.  The  presumption,  arL^ing 
from  this  insight  into  the  nature  and  independent  meaning  of 
English  prepositions,  &c.  that  the  terminations  of  Greek  and 
Latin  nouns  and  verbs  are  formed  from  separate  words,  each 
having  a  definite  and  peculiar  meaning,  and  pointing  out  that 
relation,  which  is  pointed  out  in  English  by  distinct  and  separate 
words — is  very  strong.  But  the  researches  of  Murray,  Dunbar, 
&c.  establish  the  facts,  that  the  terminations  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  noons  and  verbs  have  been  thus  formed.  Professor  Dun- 
bar, in  particular,  has  most  clearly  proved  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  verbs  are  formed  by  a  noun,  and  a  verb  expressing  action 
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or  motion,  with  a.  pronoyn ;  so  thut  the  verb  '  amo/  for  instance. 
when  analysed,  may  be  rendered  into  three  distinct  words, 
equivalent  to  the  English  phrase,  I  do  love ;  in  Latin^  the 
verba}  word  and  the  pxtmoun  comjng  last,  whereas  in  English 
they  precede  the  noun. 

A  difference  in  grammatical  structure  then  is  merely  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  using  and  applying  those  words  wliic^  are  requi- 
site to  express  certain  relations  of  nouns  i^nd  veros.  |f  these 
words  are  the  same,  it  matters  not  in  what  manner  they  are  ap- 

{)Iied :  separately,  as  in  English,  or  contracted  and  altered,  so  as 
0  fit  to  the  beginning  or  termination,  or  incorporated:  they 
then  afford  a  reason  for  classing  the  languages  in  which  the;^ 
occur,  in  the  same  fi^mily^  especially  as  aU  words  used  for  those 
purposes  are  words  of  the  first  necessity,  and  must  have  been 
used  in  the  rudest  state  of  language  and  society.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  words  expressive  of  the  relations  of  nouns  and 
verbs  are  totally  unlike  in  two  languages,  these  languages  ought 
not  to  be  classed  together,  though  they  have  the  strongest  re- 
sejcpblance  to  each  other  in  their  power  of  expressing  by  simple 
words,  not  only  the  principal,  but  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  moral  ideas  and  physical  objects  connected  with  it,  and  of 
distiqgui^ing  whether  the  object  be  animate  or  inanimate, 
masculine  or  feminine,  simple  or  in  the  complex  number. 

Having  thus  proved  that  words  alone  ought  to  form  the  basis  on 
which  languages  and  nations  are  to  be  classed,  a^id  their  paren- 
tage and  consanguinity  established,  it  is  next  proper  to  ascertain 
what  kind  of  words  ought  to  be  selected  for  this  purpose*  On  this 
point  let  us  attend  to  M.  Balbi,  and  M.  Remusat,  whom  he 
quotes :  "  Does  a  philologist,"  observes  the  former,  *'  wisji  to 
ascertain  the  consanguinity  of  one  Nation  with  another :  he  ex- 
.amines  their  respective  vocabularies^  and  if  he  finds  that  such 
words  as  express  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body,  t|ie  first 
degrees  pf  relationship,  the  stars,  the  principal  pheiiomena  of 
nature,  and  the  first  names  of  numbers  are  identical,  or  very 
similar,  he  may  safely  infer  that  these  two  nations  spring  from  a 
common  origin ;  whereas,  if  they  are  entirely  different^  nis  con- 
clusion ought  to  be,  that  the  two  nations  spring  from  two  differ- 
i^Dt  sources  I  Does  h^  wish  to  ascertain  from  what  people  a 
particular  nation  received  its  civilization?  }\e  examines  the 
wofds  of  its  vocabulary  for  domestic  animals,  metak,  the  most 
useful  fruits  and  plants,  its  agricultural  instruments;  those  which 
express  duties,  the  rites,  &c.,  of  religion ;  those  which  appertain 
to  legislauoUt  common  literature,  and  the  sciences:  these  he 
compi^e^  with  corresponding  terms  in  other  languafijes,  and,  i^ 
they  are  i^^n^el  or  very  similar  in  the  language  of  any  parti- 
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ciilar  nation,  he  thence  concludes  that  from  this  nation  it  has 
received  its  civilization,  religion,  &c.  It  is  in  this  manner,  and 
no  otherwise,  that,  passing  from  one  fact  to  another,  one  may, 
without  fear  of  being  led  astray,  fill  up  the  voids  in  the  history 
of  nations,  and  go  back  to  remoter  times  than  the  most  an- 
cient traditions  could  safely  conduct  us  to."  The  obser- 
vations of  M.  Remusat,  quoted  by  our  author,  are  to  the  same 
effect :  "  These  are  the  principal  points  to  which  an  etymological 
examination  of  languages  ought  to  be  directed.  Resemblances 
of  the  first  class,  or  primitive  words,  such  as  father,  mother,  man, 
woman,  head,  hand,  pen,  stone,  tree,  one,  two,  three,  8cc.,  prove 
a  descent  from  a  common  stock.  Resemblances  of  the  second 
class,  the  names  of  metals,  plants,  and  fruits,  indicate  inter- 
course and  political  relations ;  those  of  the  third  class,  terms  re- 
lating to  government,  war,  legislation,  &c.,  attest  the  submission 
of  that  nation  which  has  received  them  to  the  nation  from  whom 
they  are  derived :  the  4th  class,  or  terms  used  in  religion,  indi- 
cate the  nation  from  which  the  religion  has  been  received." 

The  following  observations  of  M.  Salverte,  quoted  by  our 
author,  are  still  more  important  and  instructive :  **  Men  pass 
away ;  rivers,  mountains,  vallies,  towns  remain,  and  for  a  very 
long  time  preserve  their  primitive  names.  These  ancient  names 
are  so  many  monuments  and  vestiges  of  the  original  population 
of  a  country  a  long  time  after  it  has  disappeared  by  extermina- 
tion, flight,  or  by  mingling  with  its  conquerors,  after  so  many 
ages  of  revolutions  and  conquests.  The  country  of  the  Tocani 
is  still  Tokaresler ;  the  rivers  Sogd  and  Balkh,  still  preserve  the 
names  which  they,  in  ancient  times,  communicated  to  Sogdegna 
and  the  capital  of  Bacriana.  From  Cadiz  to  Ferrol,  from  Xisbon 
to  Pampeluna,  how  many  towns,  provinces,  rivers,  mountains 
bear  names  derived  from  the  Basque  language?  Leibnitz  justly 
remarks,  that  in  the  names  of  rivers,  places,  occ.,  the  remains  of 
lost  idioms  and  the  traces  of  nations  exterminated,  are  preserved 
most  securely :  a  place  or  country  cannot  bear  a  name  borrowed 
from  a  language  no  longer  spoken  in  it,  unless  it  had  received  it 
from  men  who  formerly  lived  there  and  spoke  that  language." 

Let  us  appl}'  these  observations  and  rules  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  early  history  of  our  own  country :  By  comparing  the  con- 
clusions to  which  they  lead  us  with  fects  known  from  historical 
records,  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  their  truth  and  validity.  Tlie 
earliest  of  these  records  inform  us  that  the  Celts  formerly  inha- 
bited England;  at  present  they  are  confined  to  Wales ;  but,  in  the 
names  of  some  places,  and  especially  in  a  very  common  appel- 
lation of  our  rivers,  we  trace  them  in  different  parts  of  Bntain. 
Esk  in  Scotland  and  Cumberiand,  Eskdale,  fekrigg,  Uik  in 
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Monmoadidrire,-  due  in  Nortbamptonshire,  Sttfiolk,  and. 
Yorkshire;  Isis,  which  joins  the  Thames^  the  same  name  of  a. 
river  in  Brecon — aU  these  are  evidently  derived  from  the  Celtic 
word  nsque,  which  signifies  water.  This  word  is  retained  in  its 
primitive  sense  in  whiskey,  and  usque-bagh,  literally  water,  and 
the  water  of  life.  We  may  also  trace  it,  in  its  primitive  mean- 
ing, in  the  expression  tanner's  ooze,  and  in  the. verb  to  ooze 
out.  So  also  the  rivers  Avon  in  Wilts,  Somerset,  Gloucester, 
and  Warwick,  take  their  name  evidently  from  the  Welch  word 
awon,  a  flow  of  water ;  a  name  given  also  to  four  rivers  in 
Wales.  Hills  and  forests  also  have  generally  retained  their 
Celtic  names,  as  Penigent  Arden,  and  many  others  quoted  in 
Camden's  Britannia* 

The  names  of  towns  and  villages,  however,  are  almost  uni- 
versally of  Anglo-Saxon  derivation ;  and  as  the  names  of  those 
otgects  and  ideas  which  are  inseparable  from  the  simplest  and 
rudest  state  of  society,  are  also  from  the  Anglo-Saxoo,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  from  these  etymological  facts,  that 
though  the  primitive  population  of  this  country  was  Celtic,  yet 
that  the  secondary  population  was  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  from 
this  last  source  the  present  language  and  population  of  England 
are  derived :  and  this  is  whathistory  informs  us.  It  is  needless 
to  pursue  this  topic  farther,  or  to  shew,  by  a  cotpparison  of  the. 
English  with  the  French  language,  what  influence  the  latter  had 
on  the  former,  or  what  classes  of  objects  or  ideas  the  English 
nation  received  from  the  French. 

M.  Balbi,  and  the  authcnrs  he  quotes,  have  particularized  the, 
words,  such  as  those  which  express  father,  mother,  head,  the 
first  numerals,  8ic.,  as  proofs,  when  found  identical  or  very  simi- 
lar in  any  two  or  more  languages,  of  the  consanguinity  of  those 
languages.  We  are  of  opinion,  that  identity  or  great  similarity 
in  the  pronouns  and  in  tne  words  used  to  give  a  verbal  meaning 
to  nouns,  is  equally  a  proof  of  consanguinity.  Both  these  classes 
were  indispensable  in  the  very  earliest  and  rudest  state  of  society. 
Having  fixed,  according  to  the  rules  and  observations  just  laid 
down,  on  the  kind  of  words  by  which  the  lineage  of  a  language, 
and,  through  it,  the  historv  of  the  nation  speaking  it,  may  be 
ascertained,  and  classed  those  words  in  accordance  with  the 
states  of  society,  in  which  they  would  be  first  jiecessary,  there  are 
yet  many  precautions  to  be  taken,  and  much  investigation  to  be 
entered  into,  before  the  objects  in  view  can  be  attained.  In  the 
first  place,  accuracy  of  sound  must  be  regarded  as  indispensable. 
Words  of  difierent  languages,  to  the  eye  alike,  may  be  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  ear,  when  each  is  spoken  as  the  natives  pronounce 
it.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  words  may  differ  much  in  the  letteiji 
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ttisff  form  them,  Md  yet  perfectly  coincide  iA  thekatabd*  Tkt 
ffrst  remark  needs  do  instance  in  proof  of  itsjiistice:  of  diehnier 
we  shaU  give  one  instance :  Tbe  Webb  word  drewg^  and  tbe 
Armoric  drooe  (ev9),  though  so  differently  written,  are  in  joitiid 
no  fiMher  distant  than  droog  and  dsook,  tlie  vowels  m  both  bdog 
pronoanced  exactly  alike. 

Secondly,  words,  in  passing  ffom  one  langoa^  into  two  or 
more  others,  not  anfrequently  vary  in  promtnciation  and  ortho- 
graphy, not  on!  V  from  the  parent  wora,  but  m  each  of  tbe  lan^ 
gaages  into  which  they  pass ;  thus  the  German  gebeiK^t,  and 
the  English  hallowed,  are  both  doived  from  the  Teutonic 
Helig— holy. 

Thirdly,  the  rules  according  to  which  letters  change  most  be 
fhlly  and  ac^cnrately  ascertained  :  letters  of  the  same  class,  for 
instance,  labvafa,  gutturals,  dentals,  frecfucotly  chaoge  in  all  lan« 
guages :  bat,  besides  this  general  rule,  there  are  particular  rale» 
Applicable  only  to  certain  nations.  In  the  language  of  some,  a 
decided  and  general  tendency  to  certain  sounds,  and  a  didtke  to, 
or  a  difficulty  of  pronouncing  others,  is  observable :  the  coasch 
(Juence  is,  that  wmth  incorporated  in  the  language  are  moddled 
so  as  to  admit  the  favourite  sound,  or  to  leave  out  that  which  is 
disliked.  The  ibndness  of  the  Italians  for  vowel  soonds^  espe- 
cially at  the  termination  of  their  words,  is  an  illustra^on  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  On  this  subject,  M.  Ck>nstanGki  favoured 
tire  author  with  the  foHowing  obsarvataons : 

''  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  borrowed  a  great  nwobet 
of  words  from  the  Arabic,  the  pronanciatiQQ  and  orthography  of 
which  has  been  more  or  less  altered,  accorcUng  to  the  character 
of  each  of  the^  idioms :  the  Spaniai^  have  preferred  the  aspt* 
rations  and  the  gutteral  souncb  of  the  Arabic  (the  i,4r,  aodj), 
whereas  the  Poirtugaese  have  softened  them  by  changing  titt 
aspirated  A  i^tof,  and  the  j  into  M,  whidi  letter  b  equivalent 
to  //,  in  maUIe.  The  Portuguese  have  ako  substituted  tbe  French 
z  for  the  Spanish  p,  the  pronunciation  of  which  resembles  that 
of  the  Greek  theta,  or  the  EngUsh  th  in  think.  The  Portt^oebe 
language  has  admitted,  and  probaUv  borrowed  eBtirclv  horn 
the  Arabic,  the  nasal  vowels  and  dipthongs,  the  sound  of  which 
is  so  very  disagreeable ;  the  latter,  I  believe  are  not  found  in 
any  other  European  language.  The  Spanish  x  which  aosweB 
to  the  gutteral  Arabic  sound,  has  been  replaced  in  Portoffaeae 
by  the  sound  eh  (as  in  the  French  vrord  ckat)  though  tbe  Tetter 
7  is  preserved  in  many  Porti:^ese  words.  The  tough  pronni»- 
ciation  of  the  Arabic  has  had  gieat  influence  in  the  Spanish 
language  by  rendering  the  spelUng  and  pvotinnciatno  of 
*wodrs  derived  firom  the  Latin,  gutteral  and  fiill  of  aaperar 
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(Hher  hmoA,  arr  loid  to  have  borrowed  their  pvonuaciatioa  from 
the  BottiaiMcfa  or  provenfal/'  Dr.  Murray  in  his  Work  on. the 
Euxmeafi  laogoaaes  mentions  the  different  puts  of  the  proocas 
by  wmeh  he  obtained  bis  conclusions  respecdog  ibe  affinity  of 
tfaoBe  languages:  one  of  his  observations  is  iMicfa  to  our 
present  purpose :  ^  careful  attention  most  be  paid  to  d^  pai«lei»- 
lar  properties  of  eadi  idiom  or  dialect^  in  what  respects  tke  io* 
tecnan^eable  letters.  Every  dialect  and  variety  has  its  own  ge* 
oins  in  that  matter,  which  most  be  diUgoidy  studied^  and  remem* 
bered  in  erery  etjmion  drawn  from  it.  For  instanoe,  the  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  hare  certain  laws  of  eupfaoDy  which  produce  regiidar 
changes;  peculiar  to  their  dialect  both  in  sinffle  words,  and  kt 
the  composition  of  tervss  and  sentences. '^  We  shall  add  only 
one  more  rule  to  guide  us  in  tracing  words  to  their  origin,  by 
means  of  their  soimd.  An  EngMsh  word  for  mstance,  wmeh  we 
have  reason  to  believe  is  of  Grothic  descent,  di£Rers  considerably 
in  its  orthography  and  sound  from  that  particular  Gothic  word 
<^  which,  from  its  meaning,  we  suppose  it  to  be  the  af&priog ; 
in  this  case^  we  ought  to  examine  all  the  terms,  cooresponding 
in  structure,  sound  and  meaning,  in  all  the  other  Gothic  dialects: 
and  most  probably  we  shall  &id  the  ititercaediate  steps  of  itn 
change  from  its  Gothic  structore  and  sound  to  its  English. 
^  It  is  right,  observes  Dr.  Murray,  on  many  acoounts,  to  ascer^ 
tain  the  remotest  origin  of  a  word,  but  this  will  ahacayt  be  4»mB 
with  more  artuifihf,  if  iti  intermediatt  hiitory  bi  considered," 
Careful  attention  should,  therefore,  be  paid  to  the  predse  chan^ 
nel  dbrough  which  each  word  has  come :  if  this  rule  be  followed, 
for  instance,  with  respect  to  English  wordk  derived  firam  the 
Laths  through  the  French,  we  shall  reaeh  the  Latin  root,  with 
much  more  ease,  certainty  and  confidence,  than  if  we  were  to 
neglect  the  rule,  and  compare  the  English  immediately  with  the 
corresponding  Latin  worn. 

So  far  as  regards  the  methods,  proper  to  be  adopted  in  tracing 
words  to  their  origin  by  their  sounds  alone,  though  some  of  those 
rales  indeed  are  enually  applicable  to  the  investigation,  whai 
pursued  through  tne  medium  of  their  meaning.  We  have 
ahready  advert^  to  the  assistance  that  may  be  derived  to  that 
branch  of  the  study  of  languages,  which  relates  to  die  influence 
of  opinioQ  on  them,  from  that  branch  which  is. our  present  topic; 
and  in  the  instance  of  the  change  of  meaning  of  the  word  latro, 
as  vaed  by  Jlorace  and  Cieero,  from  its  meaning  as  used  by 
Plautus  and  Ennius,  and  from  the  meaning  of  its  Greek  moi 
Attt^K-*-we  mva  a  strong  and  decided  pwof  of  the  natnreand 
degree  of  that  assistance.     We  shaU  now  vevert  to  tUs.particur 
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lar  topicy  witit  reference  however  only  to  the  rules  that  oog^ 
to  be  flowed  in  tracing  words,  through  their  meeniDg  to  their . 
root.  We  find  for  instance  a  word  in  the  £oglish  very  similar  in 
sound  and  orth(^^phy  to  a  word  in  the  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon, 
hot  very  different  in  meaning.  Before  we  decide  on  rejecting 
the  Grothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  derivation  of  the  English  word,  we 
ought  to  ascertain  all  its  various  meanings  in  English  at  all 
periods,  and  all  its  meanings  in  the  cognate  Gothic  dialects ; 
and  we  shall  probably  find,  either  that  it  formerly  had  in  Engli^ 
the  meaning  of  the  Gothic  or  Anglo-Saxon  oonresponding  word, 
or  that  it  has  or  had  that  meaning  in  a  cognate  Gothic  dialect; 
or  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  some  meaning  in  the  English  or 
some  other  Gothic  dialect,  intermediate  between  its  original  and' 
its  present  meaning,  and  through  the  medium  of  whicdb  we  can 
easily  perceive  it  might  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

We  shall  give  an  instance  or  two.  The  English  word  knave, 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  knafa  are  very  similar  in  orthography  and 
sound,  but  m  meaning  unlike,  the  former  signifying  a  dishonest 
person ;  the  latter  a  boy  or  servants  In  this  case  let  us  apply  the 
rules  we  laid  down ;  and  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the 
English  word  in  our  earliest  authors.  In  Wickliffe*s  translation  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  meet  with  Enaverchild,  a  boy  or  man- 
child.  Fox  informs  us,  that  Kin^  John  said  of  one  Peter  Wake- 
field, who  prophesied  that  he  would  reign  no  longer  than  ascension 
day,  1218,  ''  Tush,  it  b  but  an  idiot-knave,  or  foolish  boy:"  and 
in  an  old  Enelish  history  supposed  to  be  written  in  1S»2,  the 
writer  tells  us  that  KingEdward  11.^'  letebringe  Sir  Wake  of  Lang- 
toun  in  person  to  the  tour  of  London,  for  he  was  wrath  with  him, 
and  With  him  two  lamvet,  or  pages."  Though  this  is  sufficient 
to  give  an  Anglo-Saxon  parentage  to  this  word ;  yet  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  ascertain  its  meaning,  in  the  German,  a  Gothic 
dialect  also.  In  this,  it  signifies  a  boy,  or  lad.  Thus  having 
found  its  exact  Anglo-Saxon  meaning,  in  old  English,  and  in 
modem. German,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assign  the  word  Anave, 
even  in  its  present  acceptation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  root,  which 
it  so  closely  resembles  in  orthography  and  sound.  And  here,  as 
in  XorpK  and  latro,  a  fact  is  established,  which  at  once  illustrates 
both  branches  of  etymological  science;  that  which  traces  the 
descent  of  nations  by  their  language,  and  that  which  i&  conver- 
sant about  the  influence  of  opinion  on  the  meaning  of  words. 
Again,  the  English  word  kwa,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  leod^ 
are  sufficiently  similar,  in  sound  and  orthography,  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that  the  latter  is  the  root  of  the  former;  but 
their  meanings  differ  much,  as  kod  signifies  the  people.  In  this 
case,  again,  we  have  recourse  in  \hp  first  place  to  old  Engluh 
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writers ;  and  we  find  Ibat  so  late  a^  the  reign  of  EdWard  Ilf.  ii  M 
used  in  Pier's  Ploughman's  Vision,  to  signify  laymen,  or  thef 
great  mass  of  the  people.  By  Wickliffe,  it  is  used  to  signify, 
ignorant.  This  change  of  meaning  can  easily  be  accounted  for. 
It  did  not  stop  here,  however,  as  Dr.  Jamieson  observes ;  the 
clerical  influence  still  prevailing,  and  the  clergy  continuing  to 
treat  the  unlearned  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  as  if  moral 
excellence  had  been  confined  to  their  own  order;  by  and  bye 
the  term  came,  to  signify  a  wicked  person,  or  one  of  a  licentious 
life.  Hence  the  modern  sense  of  the  English  word,  'lewd.' 
We  thus  are  enabled  to  trace  this  word  to  its  Anglo-Saxon  root. 
We  may  further  remark,  that  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  laymen 
by  the  Scotch,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and 
that  in  German,  leuie  still  signifies,  people. 

The  extensive,  minute,  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages of  Hindostan,  ancient  and  modem,  and  of  those  spoken 
in  the  adjacent  parts  of  India,  latterly  acquired  by  Europeans, 
has  proved  that  an  affinity  in  primitive  words,  both  those  em- 
ployed separately,  and  those  used  to  form  the  terminations  of 
nouns  and  verbs,  by  which,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 
grammatical  structure  of  a  language  is  formed  and  determined, 
exists  between  those  Asiatic  dialects,  and  the  most  cultivated 
languages  of  Europe.  This  affinity  is  most  apparent,  or  at 
least  has  been  most  clearly  pointed  out  and  established,  between 
the  Sanskrit,  the  Persian,  and  its  other  ofisppng;  and  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  German.  To  the  class  of  languages,  thus  allied,  the 
name  of  Indo-German  has  been  given  by  Klaproth,  and  that  of 
Indo-European  by  the  author  of  a  criticism  on  Adelungs 
Mithridates,  in  the  Quarterly  Review.  From  this  Indo-Eurobean 
family  of  languages,  the  German  philologers  exclude  the  Celtic 
dialects.  Dr.  Prichard,  on  the  otner  hand,  makes  it  very  com- 
prehensive. In  the  class  of  Indo-European  nations,  he  observes, 
*'  I  shall  include  all  those  races ;  and  those  only  whose  languages 
display,  when  accurately  compared,  that  sort  and  degree  of  re- 
lationship, which  entitles  us  to  regard  them  as  descendants  from 
a  common  original.  The  nations  belonging  to  this  class,  thus 
limited,  may  be  divided  between  the  following  branches 

*'  1.  The  Indian,  including  all  those  nations  who  speak  dialects 
of  the  Sanskrit. 

**  2.  The  Persian,  comprising  the  proper  Persians,  as  wdl  as 
many  nations  within  the  limits,  near  the  borders  of  the  ancient 
Persian  empire. 

"  3.  The  Pelasgic,  under  which  name  I  venture  to  include 
the  Greeks.    The  old  Greek  and  Latin  population  of  Italy,  as 
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well  m  Booae  options  of  Aaila-MiDor,  ^o  appear  to  kave  hem 

aUied  to  the  saipe  ti»ck. 

«  4.  The  Oltic  rac?e, 

''  5«  The  German  rai)e» 

"  6,  The  Sclavonic  ra^e," 

Before  we  atteDd  to  what  M.  Balbi'&  work  coataim  on  tbi3 
fubjecty  it  will  be  proper,  for  a  reas^a  w)iich  our  readers  will 
iooQ  perceive^  to  sta^  jidalte  Bruo'ft  opiuioipi  upoa  it,  as  i( 
appears  in  his  geography. 

*  We  shall  first  mentioD  the  iomAj  of  the  laAo-Oeniiaiiic  tong«e$, 
which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  U^  the  sboies  of  Iceland, 
The  principal  divisions  of  this  faaiily  follow  in  the  gfeoetaphical  order 
which  we  are  about  to  point  out.  The  Sanskrit  prevaUed,  aacieotly* 
throughout  all  Hindostan.  From  the  Sanskrit*  descend  the  Dewana- 
gara»  th^  purest  idiom  ef  India*  the  Tamulic,  and  several  other  lan- 
gua^s  spoken  in  the  Decan.  Besides,  a  certain  number  of  roots,  or 
original  words,  which  the  Sanskrit  has  in  common  wiih  the  Greek,  the 
Latin,  the  Sclavonic,  and  the  German  ;  it  displays,  also,  in  its  nume- 
rous declensions,  and  in  its  extended  conjugations,  the  most  striking 
affinities  to  these  mother-tongues  of  Europe,  particularly  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  Persia  presents  to  us  three  ancient  languages;  the  Zend, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  sacred  language ;  the  Peihevi,  the  lan- 
guage of  ancient  Media  ;  and  the  Parsi,  a  dialect  of  Persia,  whence 
descend,  in  part,  the  modern  Persic,  and  the  Ki^rde.  In  all  this  groap 
of  languages,  there  are  a  great  many  German  words  to  be  found ;  the 
grammar  infinitely  less  rich,  and  less  regular  than  that  of  the  Sanskrit 
resembles,  in  several  pomts,  the  genius  oi  the  German  and  Englii^  laq* 
ipiages.  The  hissing  consonants,  unknown  in  the  Sanskrit,  appw 
already  in  the  Parsi. 

*  The  Greek  tcmgqes  form  one  of  those  kiadsa  of  which  we  kncyir 
best  the  different  species.  The.  Hellenistic,  or  Greek  proper,  had  three 
dialects :  the  Doric,  which  is  entirely  extbct ;  the  Ionic,  to  which  the 
modern  Greek  appears  to  have  the  greatest  resemblance ;  and  the 
£olian,  which,  bemg  very  early  transplanted  into  Italy,  becaipe  the 
parent  of  the  Latin.  To  the  class  of  Sclavonic  tongues,  which,  in 
their  declensions,  and  several  other  circumstances,  resemble  the  Gieek, 
bejone;  the  Sclavonic,  Illyrian,  the  Polish,  the  Bohemian,  the  Russ, 
and  the  different  remains  of  the  Wende  tongue.  The  language  of  the 
Dacians,  and  Getee,  was,  probably  an  old  branch  of  this  class.  Tn 
the  class  of  Germanic  tongues,  a  very  ancient  division  is  perceived; 
the  Frisonian,  French,  Saxon,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Alemanic  tongues, 
ibrm  the  Teutonic  branch;  whilst  Uie  Moso-Oothic,  preserved  in 
U^ihila's  version  of  the  Gospels,  the  Icelandic,  and  Modem  Sc^^aa- 
vian,  in  its  two  principal  dialects,  the  Swedish  and  the  Danit^bt  coos^- 
tutfe  the  Gothic  branch :  these  branqhea  differ  like  the  (^ree|c  and 
JUitin-' 
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*  What  shall  #e  day/  asTcs  M.  Balbi,  *  respecting  the  pretended  Indo- 
Oennanic  familj,  iq  which  some  great  philologists  comprise  all  the 
idioms  thsct  form  our  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Armenian,  Sclavic,  Qeilnanic, 
and  Thracopdasgic  families ;  to  which,  some  other  philologers,  not  lest 
celebrated,  would  add  our  Basque,  Georgian,  and  Celtic  families,  if 
they  deem  a  small  number  of  points  of  similitude  sufficient  to  rank  in 
tibe  ftaitte  femily^  idioms,  in  all  other  respects,  Tery  4ifferetft ;  we 
^ubt  not  that  fature  reseaiches,  made  with  ostre,  into  other  languages^ 
would  very  considerably  augment  the  number;  and  that  weshmki  b^ 
obliged  to  class,  in  this  pretended  fiamily,  more  than  half  the  laaguaget 
of  Asia,  all  those  of  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  even  some  of  Afffiea  and 
America/ 

From  a  letter  of  Malta  Brua  to  M*  Balbi,  it  appears,  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  views  on  this  topic^  unfolded  ia  tbe  extract 
frooi  his  geography  just  giveo>  and  coincided  in  those  of  M. 
Balbi. 

We  acknowlege  that  if  nomenckttare  and  classification  were 
final  objects  in  etymological  researches,  these  remarks  of  MM. 
Balbi  and  Malte  Brun  would  be  judicious  and  conclusive :  but 
if  they  are  merely  the  means  by  which  the  philologer  arrives 
at  his   ultimate  purpose,  viz.    to  trace  the  history  of  man  at 
periods  and  in  countries,  when  and   where   all   other  means 
are   wanting,  they  appear  to    us   mere    triflin]^.      M.  Balbi 
and  his  friend  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  striking  ^milai^ 
.  amongst  the  lado-European  kmguages :   and  if  we  examine  uk 
what  this  similarity  coasists,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  of  that 
description  that  could  not  be  fortuitous,  nor  the  result  of  any 
intercourse  but  such  as  must  have  existed  in  the  very  earliest 
period  of  society.  The  most  necessary  and  primitive  nouns,  such 
as  father,  mother,  &c. ;  the  pronouns  equally  necessaiy  in  the 
rudest  state  of  language;   the  word  expressing  action,  HKHioa, 
or  exertion,  and  which  ^bes   the  verbal  character  to  nouns, 
eoually  necessary  and  pnmitive,   and  the  lower  numerals:  aU 
or  these  are  very  similar ;  some  nearly  identical,  in  every  branch 
of  the  Indo-European  tongues.      Besides,  in  the  modern  Eu- 
ropean languages,  the  pronouns  and  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  very 
irregular ;  so  tney  are  in  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic,   and  the  Asi- 
atic division  of  the  Indo-European  languages;  and   what  is 
more,  those  irregularitied  are  alike ;   diey  are  aU  fragments  of 
words,  evidently,  either  identical,  or   bearing  a  most  striking 
faifiily  likeness.    In  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit,  and  Gothic,  tiie 
.  various  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be  are  derived  from  two  Sanskrit 
words,  as  and  btih,  is  and  be ;  and  the  irregularities  occa^soned  by 
the  use  sometimes  of  one  and  sometimjes  of  the  other  of  those 
roots  cprrespond  exactly  in  all  those  languftges.    The  resem- 
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blance  in  the  irregularities  of  the  Sanskrit  pronoans  of  the 
first  and  second  person,  \%ith  those  in  the  Gothic,  Greek,  &c.  is 
not  so  close,  but  still  near  enough  to  justify  us  in  inferring  a 
common  origin  of  this  most  important  and  primitive  part  of 
speech. 

We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  classing  these  languages 
together,  and  concluding  that  the  nations  who  speak  them 
Are  of  one  family.  We,  consequently,  fill  up  a  chasm  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  Where  a  few  words,  not  of  the 
first  necessity,  nor  of  a  very  primitive  structure,  are  found  to 
<x)rrespond in  two  languages,  we  should  set  it  down  to  chance; 
we  should  be  inclined  to  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
Words  of  the  first  necessity  and  of  primitive  structure  correspond- 
ing, while  the  rest  did  not :  for  instance,  if  the  word  for  father 
corresponded,  but  the  word  for  mother  did  not :  if,  of  the  five  or 
six  lowest  numerals,  one  or  two  corresponded,  but  the  others 
did  not:  if  the  verbal  word  did  toot  correspond,  either  by  being 
regular  in  one  language,  and  not  regular  in  the  other ;  or,  if  irre- 
gular in  both,  by  the  irregularities  diilering :  or,  if  the  pronouns 
did  not  correspond  by  being  irregular.  But  when  the  reverse  of 
all  these  circumstances  is  the  case,  nouns  of  the  first  necessify, 
to  a  considerable  numben  very  similar ;  the  verb  of  existence 
similar  in  itself,  and  in  its  irregularities ;  the  pronouns  similar,  and 
the  lower  numbers  similar;  we  must  draw  the  conclusions,  which 
we  have  done,  and  admit  an  Indo-European  family  of  lan- 
guages, and  consequently  of  nations.  ButMalteBnin  ridicules  the 
notion  of  the  march  of  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks  from 
the  east:  this  Orientalbm,  as  he  calk  it,  which  makes  the  nation 
march  in  order  of  battle  irom  the  east  to  the  west.  The  etymo- 
logical facts  just  detailed  render  it  probable  that  the  Germans 
and  the  Greeks  are  of  the  same  family  as  the^ Hindoos:  the 
existence  of  the  verbal  terms  as  well  as  other  words  common  to 
the  Sanskrit,  Gothic  and  German,  in  their  most  rude  and  sim- 
ple structure  and  meaning  in  the  Sanskrit,  seem  to  indicate  that 
this  is  the  original  stock.  Such  are  the  facts  and  the  arguments 
grounded  on  them,  supplied  by  etvmological  researches.  Let 
us  enquire  whether  tradition  and  history  will  not  support  and 
strengthen  them. 

1.  The  migration  of  the  human  race  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  is  undoubted.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Celts  were 
much  iurther  to  the  east  than  thev  are  at  present ;  and  from  our 
own  hbtorical  records  we  know,  that  long  after  the  Christian  era 
they  possessed  part  of  England,  whereas  now  they  are-  cooped 
up  in  Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  their  emi- 
grations to  the  west,  were  probably  at  all  times  compidsory ; 
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driven  or  pressed  in  that  direction  by  the  Goths ;  the  second 
Earopean  race,  who  likewise  pushed  on  towards  the  west.  These 
in  their  turn  were  pressed  forward  by  the  Slavi,  who  hitherto 
have  got  no  further  than  the  eastern  countries  of  Europe. 

2.  The  traditions  of  the  Scandinavians  and  the  statements  in 
their  oldest  chronicles,  coincide  in  representing  their  Gothic 
ancestors  as  coining  from  the  east,  and  give  the  name  of  Asae  to 
.those  people  whom  Odin  led  from  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

3.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter,  into  an  enciuiry  respecting  the 
original  country  and  the  various  migrations  of  the  Goths ;  but  we 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Pinkerton's  Dissertation  on  the  Scythians  and 
Goths,  as  exhibiting  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  as  the  subject 
will  admit  of,  that  the  Scythians  and  Goths  were  the  same  people, 
and  that  in  their  progress  through  Emrope  they  settled  in  Thrace, 
Ulyricum,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany,  and  l^ndinavia,  giving 
their  own  character  to  the  population  and  languages  of  those 
countries. 

4.  We  possess  a  translation  of  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  those  Goths  who  were  settled  in  Maesia 
and  Thrace,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valens;  and  the  simi- 
larity of  the  language  of  this  translation,  especially  in  the  most 
primitive  and  essential  words,  with  the  Sanskrit,  is  very  striking: 
while  the  similarity  between  its  language  and  the  Greek  in  the 
same  kind  of  words,  and  consequently  oetween  the  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  is  equally  striking.* 

Lastly,  Rubriquius,  who  visited  Tartary  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century ;  Barbaro,  who  was  ambassador  from  Venice 
to  Azofi*  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  Busbequius, 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonessus  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  state, 
that  in  this  part  of  the  world  there  were  many  inhabitants  of  a 
Gothic  race.  Busbequius  gives  a  list  of  words  in  their  language, 
strongly  resembling  the  Dutch,  German,  English,  and  the  other 
Gothic  dialects. 

We  have  thus,  we  think,  established  the  high  probability, 
both  from  language,  and  from  tradition  and  history,  that  the 
migration  of  the  Gothic  tribes  was  from  Asia,  and  that  at  some 
very  remote  period,  the  ancestors  of  those  who  now  speak  dialects 
of  the  Sanskrit,  the  Greek  and  the  Gothic,  formed  one  nation, 
and  spoke  a  common  language.  In  applying  the  study  of  ety- 
mology, therefore,  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  human  race 

*  On  the  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic  tongues,  Dr.  Jamieson's  Hennes  Scy- 
thicns  displays  much  'corlous  research  and  great  ingenuity  and  judgment ;  and  esta- 
btiihea  ivany  satifftctory  conduBions.  It  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  to  whom 
this  inlject  is  interestiiig. 
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ant€cedendy  to  historical  records,  td  fill  tip  the  chasms  in  these  re- 
cords^ and  to  aid  mere  tradition,  we  tbinK  those  pfailoso^rers  are 
justified  who  form  one  family  of  the  Indo-European  tribes  and 
languages. 

There  is  one  topic  connected  vdlh  this  particular  investi- 
gation which  we  must  not  pass  over:  with  the  considera- 
tion of  it  we  shall  terminate  this  article.  The  opinion  that  tbe 
,  Greek  and  Latin  owed  their  origin  to  the  Sanskrit,  and  conse- 
,  quently  that  the  last  is  of  greater  antimiity  than  the  other  two, 
was,  W€  believe,  never  questioned  till  Mr.  Stewart  advanced  a 
directly  oppo&ite  doctrine  in  his  last  volume  of  the  Philosophy 
of  the  Human  Mind.  In  this  he  has  been  supported  witn  a 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  learning  by  ^ofessor  Dunlrar,  in  hb  En- 

Siiry  into  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages,  in 
e  Appendix  to  this  work,  he  has  endeavonred  to  estabnsh  the 
derivation  of  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Greek.     Mr.  Stewart  sup- 
poses ^^  that  the  conquests  of  Alexander  in  India,  and  the  sub- 
sequent establishment  of  a  Greek  colony  in  Baotria,  difiused 
among  the  native  inhabitants  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  Brahmins  availed  tiiemselves  to  invent  thor 
sacred  dialect.*'     It  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Stewart  and  Professor  Dunbar  is,  that  this  dialect  was 
formed  simply  by  adapting  Greek  terminations  to  the  vernacular 
tongue,  or  by  forming  it  entirely  from  the  Greek.     But,  take 
whichever  supposition  we  please,  the  opinion  is  equally  ground- 
less* The  object  of  the  Brahmins  was  to  invent  a  sacred  dialect; 
that  is,  a  dialect  not  understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  But 
if  they  merely  combined  Greek  with  the  vemacufar  tongue,  so 
as  to  make  the  terminations  of  the  lamguages  coincide,  parti- 
cularly the  inflexions  of  the  verb,  as  is  the  case,  the  sacred  lan- 
guage would,  with  very  Uttle  trouble,  be  learnt  by  the  people. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Brahmins  formed  the  whole  of  Aeir 
sacred  dialect  from  the  Greek,  with  perhaps  some  few  altera- 
tions, either  in  the  vocabulary  or  in  the  granunatical  structure, 
it  must  have  been  understood '  by  the   Greek  inhabitants   of 
Bactria ;  and,  if  Mr.  Stewart  is  correct  in  his  opinion,  that  tiie 
conquests  of  Alexander,  and  the  Ghreek  colonists,  had  difiused 
among  the  native  inhabitants  a  knowledge  of  iSbe  Greek  lan- 
guage, the  sacred  dialect  must  have  been  equaDy  accessible  to 
tnem. 

Mr.  Stewart  admits,  "  that  it  must  be  -ascertained  from  in- 
ternal evidence,  which  of  the  two  languages  was  the  prinutive, 
and  which  the  derivative,  and  whedier  me  laeehanism  of  the 
Sanskrit  affords  any  satisfactory  evidence  of  ks  being  maaiilac- 
tured  by  such  a  deliberate  and  systematie  process  as  I  have 
'conjectured." 
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Merely  calliiq;  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Ae  dbsuodityr 
of  supposing  that  any  language  ever  was  or  could  be  formed  by 
tuch  a  'deliberate  and  systeknatic  process/  we  shall  now  ex- 
amine the  internal  evidence  adduiced  by  Professor  Dunbar,  in' 
supped  of  the  derivation  of  the  Sanskrit  from  the  Ghreek.  The 
Professor  maintains^  that  the  Ghreek  verbs  of  motion  and  exist- 
ence form  the  termination^  of  every  verb  in  Sanskrit.  The 
verbs  of  motion  and  existence  are  undoubtedly  very  similar  in 
those  two  languages,  as  we  have  already  remarked ;  but  which 
are  the  original,  and  which  the  derivative,  is  not  proved.  His 
strdhgest  evidence,  however,  is  this :  the  Sanskrit  anient,  sig- 
nificative of  past  time,  is  borrowed  from  a  Greek  word,  which, 
however,  was  not  employed  as  an  augment  in  the  earlier  periods 
of  the  Greek  language ;  therefore  the  Greek  could  not  have 
been  derived  from  the  Sanskrit,  but  the  latter  must  have  been 
derived  from  the  Greek,  at  a  time  when  the  augment  was  used. 
"  The  augment,"  he  says,  "  was  just  coming  into  use  in  Homer's 
time,  as  he  seldom  uses  it,  unless  when  compelled  by  the  nature 
of  the  verse."  He  gives  several  examples  of  the  separate  use 
of  the  essential  verb  (from  which  the  augment  was  afterwards 
formed,)  even  when  the  language  was  carried  to  its  highest 
state  of  perfection.  This  is  a  plausible  mode  of  reasoning,  but, 
in  our  opinion,  not  satisfactory,  nor  decisive  of  the  question. 
The  essential  verbs  are  the  same  both  in  Sanskrit  and  Greek: 
at  the  remote  period  when  the  latter  was  derived  from  the 
former,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  primitive  mode  of  using 
them,  separately  was  universal  in  the  Sanskrit.  -  As  the  Greek 
became  polished  and  refined,  the  grammatical  structure  was 
changed ;  the  essential  verbs  were  shortened  and  converted  into 
augments.  The  Brahmins,  equally  attentive  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grammatical  structure  of  their  language,  would  soon 
perceive  that  the  change  of  these  verbs  into  augments  would 
tend  to  that  improvement.  In  fact,  we  know,  that  in  all  lan- 
guages there  is  a  tendency  to  incorporate  words,  and  to  effect 
•this  incorporation  by  the  same  processes  as  were  adopted  by 
the  Greeks.  In  our  own  language,  the  word  loved,  is,  in  fact, 
formed  by  the  annexation  of  the  essential  verb,  did,  to  the  ra- 
dical term.  In  this  manner,  the  past  tense  is  formed  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  our  oldest  English  writers.  The  employment 
of  the  essential  verb,  did,  separately,  unmutilated,  and  placed 
before  the  radical  tenn,  does  not  occur,  we  believe,  in  Wick- 
liffe  :  it  was^afterwards  introduced,  but  is  now  nearly  laid  inside 
again,  except  where  particular  emphasis  is  meant  to  be  given. 
From  these  considerations,  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  oi^  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar's  argument,  grounded  on  the  employment  of  the 
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M^mmi  in  t^d  SMMkt4t»  and  iU  onfreqaent  vm  in  the  Chreek 
of  Homer*!  tne* 

Bui  there  are  mher  pmo&  agmitiit  Ae  doctrkie  broached  by 
Mn  Stewart)  aod  adoj^ted  by  Professor  Danbar:  That  the- 
Sanskrit  is  a  oomparadrely  mo^nt  langnaofe  mano^Btctared  out 
of  t^  Ghwek,  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  ^or  tbeir  peciidiar  use. 
Mr.  Cotebrooke  in  hit  Essay  on  the  Sanskrit  Mid  Prakrit  language 
maintaiaSi  that  ^ere  is  no  good  reason  for  doabtiag  that  the 
Sanskrit  was  once  nni^raafiy  spoken  in  lodia :  and  he  adds  when 
it  was  the  languages  of  Indian  Courts,  it  was  oultivated  by  all 
p«tK)ns  who  devoted  tbemselvee  to  the  liberal  arts :  ia  shorf  by 
the  three  first  tribes,  and  by  many  dasset  included  in  the  fovrtkv 
He  further  states,  that  nine^^nUis  of  the  Hindu  which  wick  a 
fiiixtupeof  P^r»c>  forms  the  modem  Hiodosianee,  may  be  trAced 
btaok  to  the  parent  Sanskrit ;  that  there  are  few  words  in  the 
Benen)ee  whieh  are  not  evidently  of  the  same  origm ;  and  titat 
ail  the  principal  languages  of  India  contain  wiudi  pure  os  vselt 
as  Go^upt  Sanskrit.  With  respect  to  the  Sanskrit  itaelf  ha 
says,  *'  It  evidently  derives  its  origin,  and  some  siSeps  of  Ics 
progress  may  even  now  be  traced  from  a  primevai  tongue,  which 
was  gradually  refined  in  various  climates  aod  beoame  Satssknt 
Ml  JttKlia,  Pahlavi  in  Persia,  and  Cireek  on  the  sboses  of  Ae 
Mediterranean." 

To  these  ov<erwbelmhig  obfections  to  the  opinimi  af  Jtfr. 
Stewart,  and  Professor  Donbar,  we  shatt  merely  add,  that  io  the 
time  of  Alexander,  the  five  rivers,  of  the  Paiyeab,  which  fiiU 
into  the  Indus,  bore  Sanskrit  names,  the  same  as  they  do  at 
present.  Taking  iato  consideration  the  relation  between  the 
vowels,  a  and  u,  in  Oriental  orthography,  and  the  conneotioa  of 
the  consonants,  B  and  K,  with  the  aspirate,  the*  Hydasper  of 
Nearchus,  Alexander's  admiral,  is  the  Bedusta  or  Vetasoa  of  tke 
Sanskrit.  The  name  given  it  by  Ptolomjr>  Btdaspes,  serves^  aa 
Or.  Vincent  justly  remarks,  on  this  occasion,  as  weH  as  on  aM 
others,  **  as  the  point  of  connection  between  the  Macedonian 
orthography  and  the  Sanskrit'*  For  the  steps,  by  which  the 
names  given  to  the  other  four  rivers,  by  Nearchus,  may  be  traced, 
through  the  names  given  them  by  Ptolomy,  to  these  Sanskrit 
appehHtions,  we  must  refer  our  readers,  to  the  first  volume  of  Df. 
Vincent's  learned  and  ingenious  work  on  the  XDommerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancienb$,  pp.  94, 98,  H>1,  104,  108.  See  also, 
i46-8,  163.  And  vol.  ii.  pp.  388,  8»5,  41 1,  432, 494,  600,  «S$. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  again  insisting  on 
the  great  interest  and  importance  of  both  brondies  ctf  etyaM»k>- 
gfeal  research. 
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THE   CONOBES9  pF  THB    GERMAN  NATURALISTS. 

Art.  XIII.  I. — Rede  gehalten  bei  der  Eriffnun^  der  Versammlung  der 
deut9chen  Naturforscher  und  Aerzte  in  Berlin,  am  18 ten  September, 
1828,  von  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  (Alex,  von  Humboldts  Speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  Naturalists  and  Physicians  of  Ger* 
many.)    Berlin,  1828,  4to. 

2. — Ueber  den  Charakter  der  Vegetation  auf  den  Ineeln  des  Indischen 
ArchipeU  von  Dr.  C.  Q,  C.  Reinwardt,  (Speech  of  Br.  Reinwardt,  Pro- 
fessor at  Leyden,  on  the  Characteristics  of  tne  Vegetable  Kingdom  in  the 
Islands  composing  the  Indian  Archipelago.)    Berlin,  1828,  4to. 

Countries,  situated  like  ancient  Greece,  lik^  modem  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  and  peopled  by  inhabitants  of  the  same  common  descent,  and 
of  the  same  mother  tongue,  but  subjected  to  different  governments,  have 
always  resorted  to  various  schemes  for  preserving,  at  least,  the  intellectual 
and  ideal  bond^  of  unity,  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  enjoy  in  a  political 
and  real  point  of  view.  Voluntary  meetings,  at  stated  times,  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  one  of  the  best  means  for  attaining  this  purpose.  Such 
were  the  Olympian,  the  Isthmian,  the  Nemean  Games,  immortalized  by  the 
Odes  of  Pindar,  the  first  of  which  were  deemed  important  enough  ta  fona 
the  epochs  of  the  chronology  of  Greece.  In  the  same  manner  meetings  of 
the  naturalists,  of  the  military  men,  of  the  musicians,  and  of  ihe  students  of 
Switzerland,  are  found  every  year  to  alternate  in  the  different  towns  of  that 
<^>untry. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a  similar  institution  in  Germany.  It  was  in  the 
year  1813  that  Professor  Schweigger  at  Halle,  uid  Professor  Oken,  then  at 
Jena,  traced  the  first  plan  for  a  congress  of  the  naturalists  and  medical  prac- 
titioners of  Germany.  Many  difficulties  were  to  be  overcome,  and  it  was 
only  in  the  vear  1822,  through  the  perseverance  of  Mr.  Oken,  that  the  first 
session  of  this  kind  was  held  at  Leipzig,  then  composed  of  not  more  than 
eigfrt  members,  but  honoured  by  tne  presence  of  the  veteran  of  G;erman 
naturalists.  Professor  Blumenbacb,  from  Gottingen. 

It  was  resolved  in  this  session,  to  meet  every  year  on  the  18th  of  Septeni. 
ber  and  the  foUov^lng  days,  this  period  falling  in  the  middle  of  one  of  this 
two  long  vacations  of  the  German  Universities.  The  sessions  are  held 
alternately,  one  year  in  a  town  of  the  North,  and  the  next  in  one  of  the 
South  of  (^ermanv,  always  fixing,  by  a  majority  of  voices,  the  place  for  the 
next  session  ;  and  the  President  and  Secretary,  having  there  their  abode,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting.  Other  regulations  have  not 
been  wanting ;  and  since  that  time  the  Congress  has  assembled  successively 
at  Leipzig,  Halle,  "VViirzburg,  Frankfort,  Dresden,  and  last  year  in  Munich, 
where  its  members  were  most  nobly  received  by  the  King  of  Bavaria,  the 
greatest  patron  of  the  arts  in  our  times.  There  they  resolved  to  meet  in 
1828  at  Berlin;  and  the  Aristotle  of  the  modem  age.  Baron  Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  was  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Lichtenstein,  Professor  of  Natural 
History  at  the  same  University,  Honorary  Secretary. 

The  Prussian  government,  jealous  to  sustain  iis  well-earned  reputation  of 
fostering  science  and  the  arts,  made  the  ^eatest  preparations  to  do  all  that 
the  officers  of  the  Congress  suggested,  m  order  to  make  the  stay  of  its 
learned  guests  at  Berlin  as  conSorfable  as  possible.    Ahready  many  days 
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before  the  18th  of  September,  the  scientific  visiters  ftocked  from  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  even  from  foreign  comitries,  to  tlie  metropolis.  Their  total 
numl)er,  both  foreigners  and  natives  of  Pkoissia,  amonnted  to  four  hundred 
and  nxty-ieven,  the  residence  of  whom  will  be  exhibited  by  the  subjoined 
table:— 

From  Russia  .....  2 

—  Ansfria  .  .  .  .  •  I 

—  England  (Mr.  Babba^B  aad  Dr.  H<dt  Yates  &om 

London)  .....  2 

—  Holland  •  •           .           .           «  2 

—  Denmaric  .  •           •           .           •  7 

—  Sweden  .....  12 

—  Norway  ...•.! 

—  Poland  ......  5 

—  Ni^>les  ....  .1 
^-  Frniee  .           •           •           •           .  2 

—  Wirtembeig  ....  3 

—  Bavaria  .....  12 

—  Hanover  .....  7 

—  Saxony  .....  31 

—  Prussia  (BerKn  alone  famishing  197)  .  324 

—  Other  German  countries  ...  53 

467 
Many  observations  might  be  made  on  the  respective  proportion  of  the 
•npply  furnished  by  every  country,  but  this  is  not  the  place  for  them.  We 
pais,  therefore,  to  the  more  agreeable  task  of  giving  some  short  extracts 
m>m  Baron  Huml)oldt*8  opening  speech,  at  the  session  hdd  on  the  Idth  of 
September. 

"  In  every  place  where  the  German  language  is  resounding,  where  its 
l^osophical  structure  exercises  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  on  the  feel- 
mgs  of  the  nation,  from  the  h^hest  top  of  the  Alpine  mountains  of  Eiorope, 
down  to  the  other  bank  of  the  Vistula,  where  astronomy  is  raised  to  new 
8|dendour  in  the  country  of  Copernicus  ♦,  in  every  place  of  the  large  regions 
inhabited  by  the  German  nation,  we  make  it  our  business  to  inaukne 
into  the  secrets  of  the  powers  of  nature,  dis|day^  in  the  ample  vault  of 
heaven,  in  the  deepest  problems  of  mechanics,  m  me  bowels  of  the  tenacious 
globe,  or  in  the  finest  tissues  of  organic  beings.  Protected  by  magnanimous 
princes,  this  Society  has  increased  every  year  in  interest  and  in  extension. 
Every  distance,  produced  by  diversity  of  faith  and  of  pditical  constitution, 
has  vanished  here.  Germany  reveals  here  its  intellectual  unity ;  and  this 
unity  weaken?  none  of  the  ties  attaching  us  to  the  rdigion,  the  constitution, 
or  the  laws  of  our  birthplace,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  knowledge  of  truth 
ttid  the  performance  of  duty  are  the  final  scope  of  morals.  It  is  this  separa- 
tion in  hfe,  this  emulation  of  mental  efforts,  which  the  ^orious  annals  of  the 
Ckrman  nation  prove  to  be  productive  of  the  highest  achievements  of 
humanity,  of  science,  and  of  the  fine  arts. 

**  The  principal  purpose  of  tlus  Society  does  not  consist,  like  that  of  other 
Academies  forming  a  close  corporation,  in  the  communication  of  memoirs, 
in  pving  a  number  of  lectures,  all  written  to  l>e  printed,  after  some  time^  in 
their  Transactions.  No :  its  principal  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  inter- 
course of  men  cultivating  the  same  field  of  science ;  the  oral  exchange  of 

*  Copernicus  was  born  at  Thora  in  Prussia,  where  the  great  Aatronom«rs,  Professor 
Besseli  at  Kooigsberg,  and  Professor  Struve,  at  Dorpat,  are  tfsacbiBg. 
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1dea«  tnakhif;  tiMm  move  impresshre  and  atimulaliap;  in  tibe  i^pe  of  (acts,  of 
opinioAS)  <Nr  of  doubts ;  and  in  the  formation  of  rdations  of  firieodthip  ( 
iliuttratin^  the  science,  agreeably  tempeiing  the  hahita  of  li£e,  and  giving 
forbearance  and  amenity  to  the  manners. 

'*  Truth  eaaaot  be  discovered  without  diflleirence  of  opinions ;  for  k  is 
never  known  at  once  in  its  whole  extent^  nor  simuHaneoualy  by  the  whole  of 
iDcyikiad.  Bvery  step  appearing  to  lead  the  naturalist  towaids  his  distant 
goal»  brings  him  ovXy  to  the  entrance  door  of  new  labyrinths.  The  quantify 
of  donbt  is  not  diminished ;  it  spreads  only,  like  a  moveable  mist,  over  other 
re^ons.  Those  who  call  a  golden  age  the  times  when  diversity  of  views,  or» 
vulgarly  speaking,  the  disputes  of  men  of  learning  will  be  settled,  have  no 
idea  of  the  wants  of  soieBce,  and  of  its  uninterrupted  progress,  and  are 
Hke  those  who,  with  lasy  sdf-complacency»  defend  iirom  year  to  year  immu- 
tably the  same  opinion^** 

Another  very  mteresting  lecture  was  delivered  some  days  later  by  Pro- 
lessor  Reinwarat,  of  Ley&n,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  studied,  during  six 
years,  the  products  of  nature  in  Java*  Borneo,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  &c.,  being 
aent  there  by  the  Dutch  government  The  picture  given  by  him  of  these 
islands  was  hmited  to  the  charaetor  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  plants  l>eing, 
as  he  judiciously  observed,  a  more  characteristic  specimen  of  the  soil  ami 
atimate  inhabited  by  them,  than  animals,  or  even  mmerals.  *  They  are,*  he 
said,  *  less  affected  by  fbreign  influence ;  they  draw  their  whole  manner  of 
existing  from  the  soil  where  they  send  their  roots,  flrom  the  oljects  surround- 
hig  them.  The  power  and  the  mfluence  of  these  b,  therefore,  to  be  met  with 
Imd  perceived  in  purer  and  more  characteristk  features  among  the  plants, 
which  are  their  proper  and  unadulterated  olfopring,  than  elsewhere.  But 
this  applies  only  to  distant  re^ons,  and  to  countries  which  enjoy  their  ori- 

S'nal  and  natund  mode  of  existing.  Burope  ftimishes  no  example  of  this 
nd.  There  the  hand  of  man  is  to  be  discovered  everywhere,  lliere 
scarcely  any  place  is  existing  where  he  has  not  been,  and  left  some  traces  of 
his  passage  and  of  his  influence.  He  has  changed  in  Europe,  neariy  every 
where,  tfe  surface  of  the  land,  depriving  it  of  its  original  aspect.  The 
primeval  woods  have  vanished,  and  made  room  for  com-flekls  and  meadows* 
In  other  places  they  have  been  destroyed  by  wars,  or  consumed  by  flames. 
Streams  have  lost  their  sources,  many  of  them  being  dried  up,  and  others 
tiaving  changed  their  natund  course.  The  hard  ground  has  been  broken 
and  dug  up,  and  it  is  still  continually  changed  by  the  simultaneous  action 
ef  the  plough,  of  the  axe,  and  of  gutipowder.  Exotk)  and  domestic 
plants  are  intermingled,  and  others,  formerly  produced  by  the  eoil»  after  being 
once  rooted  up,  have  entirely  vanished.** 

After  this  introduction.  Dr.  Reinwardt  proceeded  to  trace  a  ddightfiil  pio^ 
fnre  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, "  where  a  single  tree  displays 
often  the  variety  of  a  garden  of  flowers,  exuberant  in  blossoms  and  forms  of 
many  kinds  of  the  sweetest  perfume.*'  Another  speech  by  the  same  gentle- 
man, delivered  at  a  session  of  the  G^graphical  Society,  recent^  formed  at 
Beriln,  related  to  the  coralHne  and  erustaceous  inhamtants  of  the  Indian 
seas,  showing  the  great  probability  that  these  islands,  by  the  immense 
growth  of  thAt  submarine  workl,  wiU  be  some  time  or  other  changed  into 
a  main  land,  forming  the  connecting  link  between  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  of  New  Hollan£ 

Among^  the  numerous^  valuaMe,  and  learned  lectures  delivered  in  this 
Session,  we  mention,  as  the  most  eminent,  those  of  Messrs.  Oersted,  Berzelius 
and  Oken;  the  labours  of  Messrs.  Pusch  from  Warsaw,  Glocker  from 
Breslau,  Hoifinann  from  Halle,  and  Keilhau  from  Ohiistiania,  on  the 
geognosy  and  mineralogy  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  countries 
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utuated  at  their  north  side ;  of  Moravia;  of  Nordiem  Qermany ;  and  of 
the  Island  of  Spitsbergen.  Mr.  Martins,  the  famons  Brazilian  tra?eller, 
gave  a  demonstration  of  the  symmetrical  structiu*e  of  the  plants,  with  a  pro- 
posal to  indicate  henceforth  their  characteristics  by  an  ingenious  stenograr 
phic  method.  All  these  communications  may  l>e  considered,  indeed,  as 
additions  to  science ;  as  also  the  papers  on  the  different  vibrations  of  the  air 
producing  sounds,  by  Dr.  Weber  *,  who  was  named  Professor  at  Halle 
immediately  after  the  Session,  by  government ;  and  of  Professor  Dove.  09 
Meteorology.  A  plan  was  also  discussed  for  giving  an  improved  edition  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  by  the  united  exertions  of  different  men  of 
learning.  Besides  the  manuscripts  already  consulted  at  Florence  and  Paris, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  government,  it  was  proposed  to 
send  a  young  philologist  to  England,  in  order  to  compare  those  in  tbue  library 
of  the  British  Museum ;  and  a  subscription  was  immediately  formed  for  this 
purpose. 

All  this  was  done  in  the  public  meetings  of  the  whole  Conf;ress,  but  be- 
udes  these  many  interesting  debates  and  lectures  took  place  m  the  private 
Committees  of  the  Astronomical,  Geographical,  Chemical,  Mineralogical, 
Botanical,  Zoological,  Anatomical,  Physiological,  and  of  the  Medical  mem- 
bers, assembling  every  day  separately  in  different  rooms. 

After  passing  six  days  (Sunday  excepted)  in  this  agreeable  and  interesting 
manner,  Heidelberg  having  been  fixed  as  the  meeting  place  for  the  eighth 
session  in  the  next  year,  the  present  session  was  closed  by  a  speech  of  Baron 
Humboldt,  wherein  he  |2;ave  the  solemn  pledge  to  devote  the  remainder  like 
the  former  part  of  his  life  to  science,  mentioning  that  his  ixx>jects  of  visiting 
Asia  next  year  would  render  him  unable  to  assist  at  the  Congress,  during  the 
session  of  which  he  hoi)ed  to  be  in  the  heart  of  Siberia.  This  speech  was  an- 
swered by  another  from  Mr.  Von  Martins,  expressing  the  warm  gratitude  of 
the  foreign  visiters  for  the  noble  and  gracious  recephon  given  them  by  the 
Government,  and  concluding  with  their  thanks  to  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  for  their  indefatigable  labours,  in  these  terms  : — 

•*  We  shall  never  forget  the  exalting  and  solemn  moment  when  the  Natu- 
ralists of  Germany  assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  High  Priest  of 
their  science ;  when  they  saw  him  personally  exercising  tha^  instructing,  ele- 
vating, and  tran^rting  influence,  whereby  he  had  hitherto  from  a  n^gh- 
bouring  country,  like  a  distant  light,  benefited  every  individual,  and  heated 
and  illuminated  all  of  us. 

'*  And  you,  his  and  oyr  noble  friend,  who  preserved  in  the  burning  deserts 
of  Afiricat  the  most  serene  cheerfulness  of  a  mind  entirely  given  up  to  science^ 
you  have  bestowed  likewise,  with  indefatigable  activity,  amongst  the  nume- 
rous surrounding  company,  the  highest  accomplishments  of  social  intercourse, 
and  of  amiable  feelings,  accept  from  us  all  the  expression  of  the  deepest 
gratitude. 

•*  The  wisdom  of  the  gracious  Sovereign,  and  the  sdentific  station  of  his 
first  servants  entrusted  with  the  paUadium  of  humanity,  the  fostering  of 
knowledge,  have  made  BerUn  a  Temple  of  the  Sciences.    The  blessing  of 


•  The  principles  of  Dr.  Weber's  discovery  are  to  be  found  in  a  pamphlet,  printed 
iMt  year  in  Halle,  under  the  following  MwXei—WUhehiu  fF^teri  Uges  oscMlationis 
oriundae  si  duo  corpora  diversa  celeriute  oscillantia  ita  conjunguntar  ut  oscillare  non 
?Sot"^  "*'*  **"""*  et  synchronice,  exemplo  illustratae  tubonim  lignatontm.  Halae, 
1827,  4to.  with  plates.  Dr.  Weber  is  also  author  of  a  learned  mathemaUcal  work  on  the 
Movement  of  the  Waves. 

t  P«>fc»or  Uchiensteln's  interesting  Voyage  to  Southern  Africa  has  aljo  been  tnui»- 
lated  into  English. 
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Frederick  the  Great  is  hovering  over  this  capitid;  where  Genius  and  deep 
Learning  have  Hxed  their  abode.  We  cannot  part  from  these  immense 
halls,  filled  with  the  richest  treasure  of  science  and  the  arts,  without  being 
impressed  with  admiration  for  the  Royal  mind  which  has  thrown  them  open 
even  to  the  humblest  of  their  suitors." 

This  alhides  to  the  opening  of  all  the  Royal  Museums  and  Collections,  of 
the  Observatory,  the  Botani^  Garden,  the  Mint,  &c.,  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  Congress.  Besides  this,  the  most  beautiful  Halls  of  Berlin  belonging  to 
the  Government,  or  hired  by  it,  were  given  up  and  tastefully  decorated  to 
hold  there  the  different  meetings,  or  to  partake  every  day  of  a  public  dinner 
at  twenty-four  tables,  every  one  presided  by  a  resident  member,  who  did 
its  honours.  Different  private  collections  were  likewise  opened  by  their  pro- 
prietors :  the  two  private  Societies,  composed  of  the  tot  singers,  musicians, 
and  poets  of  the  metropolis,  called  LiederUtfeln,  which  had  never  before  sun^' 
in  public,  dined  one  (ky  with  the  Members  of  the  Congress,  enhvening  afl 

S resent  by  their  choicest  songs  and  tunes;  a  delightful  party  was  arranged  at 
le  Royal  Gardens  and  Palaces  at  Potsdam,  twenty  miles  from  Berlin ;  added 
to  which, we  may  mention  the  beautiful  Soirde  given  by  Baron  Humboldt  oA  th^ 
first  day  of  the  session,  in  the  Concert  Hall,  which  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  Duke  of  WeUington  to  be  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  honoured  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  King,  of  all  the  Princes,  and  of  the  whole  Court  There"  the 
Crown  Prince,  the  patron  of  every  generous  efltort  in  literature  and  the  arts, 
graciously  received  the  presentation  of  the  most  illustrious  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  who  were  severally  introduced  to  him. 

Thus  finished  the  seventh  session  of  the  Society  of  German  Naturalists 
and  Physicians,  the  most  numerously  attended  of  all  which  have  been  yet 
held.  May  it  increase  every  year,  if  not  in  numbers,  at  least  in  the  importance 
of  the  scientific  business  transacted  there !  May  it  be  visited  still  more  fre- 
quently by  the  naturalists  and  medical  men  of  other  civilized  nations  coming 
to  Grennany,  a  country  which  has  been  justly  pronounced  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope I  Next  year,  the  hospitable  inhabitants  of  the  Banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Neckar,  the  citizens  of  the  illustrious  University  of  Heidelberg,  will 
be  glad  to  receive  tiiose  who  shall  honour  them  by  a  visit  on  tfaue  1 8th 
of  September;  and,  if  rumour  may  be  depended  upon,  this  will  be  also 
the  case  in  1830,  in  one  of  the  ori^nal  seats  of  the  An^lo-Saxons,  in  that 
toWn  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  link  between  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
in  Hamburgh,  the  most  eminent  amongst  the  Hanse-Towns,  which  would 
have  been  even  most  happy  to  anticipate  its  turn  by  one  year. 

Blum,  K.  L.  Dr.  Einleitung  in  Rom"9  aUe  Geachichte.    Berlin.  1828. 

This  little  work  owes  its  existence  to  Niebuhr's  Roman  History.  The  author 
expresses  his  rc^et  in  the  preface,  that  Niebuhr  neglected  to  give  a  lumi- 
nous account  of  Roman  historiography,  which  would  have  confirmed  his  own 
opinion  about  the  early  history  of  Rome,  by  showing  that  Roman  history 
was  written  most  uncntically  l^  the  Romans  themselves.  We  were  pieved 
to  see,  that  the  remarks  on  Roman  historiography  are  shorter  in  the 
second  edition  than  in  the  first.  The  censure  of  having  failed  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  history  of  Magna  Graeda,  and  its  influence  upon 
Home,  may,  indeed,  appear  more  correct.  But  Niebuhr,  with  respect  to 
the  history  of  Magna  Graecia,  has  done  more  than  all  his  predecessors, 
and  we  doubt  whether  the  influence  of  Magna  Graecia  on  Rome  during 
the  first  centuries  can  ever  be  made  out  clearly  with  the  scanty  infor- 
mation we  possess.  The  second  volume  of  Niebuhr's  work  will  probably 
.  contain  more  on  this  subject ;  and  unless  Dr.  Blum  can  ^ow  that  more 
ought  to  have  been  said  about  it  in  the  first,  his  censure  must  be  considered 
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as  foo  hasty.  Nielmbr  ttiight  also  have  given  a  histoiy  of  fb«  religions  nisti* 
tutioBs  of  Kome  ;  but  this  subject  has  not  been  entirely  overlooked  in  his 
work,  and  may  yet  be  treated  at  some  considerable  len^h.  Dr.  Blum 
endeavours  to  supply  the  defects  of  Niebuhr*s  work,  by  ^ing  ns  an  ac- 
count of  Roman  historiography,  p.  1—154,  and  a  treatise  on  Komolus 
and  Remus,  whom  he  i^resents  to  be  two  ancient  Roman  divinities,  pp. 
154—211. 

He  maintains,  that  Wolf"%  view  of  the  origin  of  the  Homeric  poems  led 
Niebuhr  to  the  h3fpothesi8  of  ancient  epic  poems  having  formed  the  ground- 
work of  the  histories  of  Rome :  this  is  by  no  means  improbable ;  but 
to  blame  Niebuhr  fcnr  not  having  mentioned  it,  is  absurd ;  for  the  asso- 
ciations of  ideas  are  so  numerous,  and  often  so  imperceptiUe,  that  he  might 
render  his  woric  very  voluminous,  if  he  were  obligjed  to  tell  us  every- 
thing that  passed  in  his  mind  whilst  he  was  writing  it.  There  was  good 
reason  for  mentioning  Perizonius,  and  not  Wolf,  because  the  former  had 
actually  given  the  passage,  upon  which  Niebuhr's  theory  could  be  founded. 
Dr.  Blum  says,  p.  1 ,  *  that  various  reasons  compel  him  to  give  a  more 
ancient  date  to  the  origin  of  Rome,  than  is  usually  done;*  and  p.  10,  he 
hifers,  very  properly,  we  believe,  the  comparatively  recent  age  of  the  Roman 
peopk,  fix>m  the  circumstance  that  they  have  no  proper  mythology,  no 
generations  of  gods  in  their  own  country,  and  no  theories  on  the  origin  of  the 
world.  The  remarks  on  the  ancient  Roman  poetry  are  interesting.  Saty- 
rioal  poems  were  forbidden  by  the  twelve  tables ;  the  Roman  language 
must,  therefore,  have  been  already  cultivated  to  a  considerable  decree. 
Naevius  was  the  first  Roman  poet  of  consequence,  (Livius  Andronicus  imi- 
tated only  the  Greeks);  he  was  animated  by  a  truly  plebeian  spirit,  whilst 
Ennius  courted  and  possessed  the  fiiendship  of  the  Patricians.     The  latter 

fave  the  Romans  a  taste  for  Greek  literature,  by  which  a  death-blow  was 
ealt  to  the  ancient  Roman  poetry.  Thus,  we  mi^t  add,  the  ancient  Ger- 
man poetry  fell  into  oMvion  at  the  revival  of  classical  literature  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  Dr.  Blum  points  out  the  same  difference  of  principle  in 
the  two  histwians,  C.  Fabius  and  L.  Cincius ;  the  former  was  a  patncian, 
the  latter  of  plebeian  origin.  The  plebeians  generally  neglected  the  eariy 
history  of  Rome,  because  they  did  not  feel  mterested  in  it ;  and  Clovius 
says,  Plutarch,  Numa  P.,  that  the  patricians  gave*  fabulous  accounts,  to 
raise  the  glory  of  their  families ;  and  historians  of  a  latter  date  retained  these 
poetical  traditions,  either  from  a  patrician  prejudice,  or  because  they  >^ere 
adverse  to  critical  researches. 

The  early  influence  of  Greece  on  Rome,  p.  85,  is  an  excellent  chapter 
in  the  work  of  Dr.  Blum.  It  is  ^owb,  that  the  first  Roman  historians 
flourished,  when  a  sort  of  freethinking  had  become  prevalent  amongst  the 
Greek  philosophers.  This  was  the  period  of  Euhemerus,  who  either  ex- 
plained away  the  ancient  gods  by  nistorical  interpetation,  or  ridiculed 
them  altogether.  Thus  the  eariy  poetical  traditions  fell  into  contempt,  and 
were,  tog^her  with  the  genealogies  of  gods,  slighted  by  the  historians.  The 
work  of  Euhemerus  was  translated  by  Ennius,  and  was  probably  the  first 
Greek  prose  work,  which  the  Romans  read  in  a  translation.  Diocles  of 
Peparethus,  whom  the  Roman  historians  blindly  followed,  treated  the  Roman 
wtition,  in  the  sense  of  Euhemerus.  Let  us  imagine  for  one  moment; 
that  the  Russian  writers  had  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Voltaire,  the 
historian  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  we  can  form  an  idea  of  the  pernicious  fai- 
fluence  of  the  school  of  Euhemerus  upon  the  Roman  historians. 

Fa.bius  and  Cincius  had  written  their  worics  in  the  Greek  langjaafe,  but 
Cmoius  seems  to  have  made  anxious  researches  respecting  ttie  antiquities  of 
the  Roman  people.    Neither  Cato  nor  Piso  studied  the  Roman  antkuities ; 
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Cassius  Hemma  wirote  also  in  the  smrit  of  t)ie  QneY  sophists  of  Us  bme. 
T.  P.  Atticus  ridiculed  the  history  of  Komnlus  and  Remus.  But  Varro  il 
called  by  Cicero,  *  Diligentissimus  antiquitatis  investigator/  Little  is  left 
of  his  works,  but  still  they  give  a  great  number  of  important  notices  on  the 
early  times  of  Rome.  Livy  was  negligent  in  this  respect;  he  dSA  not 
«ven  mention  the  treaty  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  of  which  he  must  haro 
been  aware  from  Polybius.  Sallust,  Csesar,  and  Tacitus  gave  their  whole 
attention  to  the  state  of  Rome  during  their  own  time.  Tne  latter  part  of 
Dr.  Blum's  work  on  Romulus  and  Remus  is  rather  an  adventurous  per- 
formance in  Creuzer's  style.  The  goddess  Pafes  is  broi^t  first  into  con- 
nexion with  palus  (pale)  and  the  great  fkmily  of  Riallus,  upon  the 
authority  of  Zoega ;  mention  is  made  of  Dea  Runua,  or  Rumina,  firofti 
ruma,  and  of  Rumon,  the  ancient  name  of  the  "Rber.  The  name  Ronm 
arose  from  ruma,  and  Romulus  took  his  name  from  the  town,  not  the 
town  from  him.  Romulus  was  the  god  of  the  shepherds.  The  Romans 
were  a  pastoral  people;  hence  the  words  pascua,  pecuUum,  peculatuS, 
ovilia,  and  the  worship  of  the  great  enemy  of  herds,  the  wolf,  Lupercus, 
Luperca,  Lupercalia,  and  the  custom  of  oesmearing  the  door-posts  wifli 
the  fet  of  the  wolf.  Dogs,  as  adversaries  of  wolves,  were  used  at  sacri- 
fices. A  kid  was  oflfered  to  Romulus.  The  Romans  afterwards  became, 
when  mixed  with  the  Latins,  an  agricultural  people.  Hence  was 
roasted  flour  used  on  solemn  occasions ;  hence  confarreatio,  Pilumnus, 
and  Picumnus,  and  particular  gods  for  sowing,  ploughing,  grafting, 
harrowing,  &c,  the  fratres  arvales,  and  the  Roma  quadrata  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  before  Romulus  went  to  lead  the  holy  plough.  "Die  siunnut  of  th6 
Aventine  was  called  Remoria,  from  the  unlucky  bi^  remoris,  and  Remora 
was  the  habitati<m  of  Remus«  Remus,  as  the  unludty  txhl,  is,  therefbi^ 
opposed  to  Romulus,  the  lucky  augur ;  hence  two  divinities,  first  hostile  to 
each  other,  then  united  together,  and  worshipped  as  t¥mM^  like  Castor  and 
Pollux.  The  accounts  of  King  Romulus  and  his  brother  Remus  are  there- 
fore in  the  spirit  of  Euhemerus.  When  mjghty  Sabine  families  settled  at 
Rome,  then  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus  took  the  place  of  Rx>mulus;  and  hence 
the  story  that  Romulus  had  been  killed  by  tne  Patricians:  We  have  nO 
doubt  Niebuhr's  work  will  give  rise  to  many  ingenious  researches.  Single 
parts  of  Niebuhr's  history  may  yet  need  confirmation ;  there  will  be  a  con- 
trariety of  opinion  about  others ;  but  the  worit,  as  a  whole,  stands  forth  As 
a  splendid  monument  of  our  times. 

Vormund  und  Mundel,    Schau^iel  in  fiinf  Aufziigen  von  Raupach, 

Mrs.  Inchbald's  *  Simple  Story'  is  the  basis  upon  which  our  nuthor  hat 
formed  his  plot,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  strengthened  the  interest  which 
we  felt  in  reading  the  original.  He  has  totally  severed  the  most  striking  po- 
rtions from  the  romance,  reckless  of  the  connexion  they  have  with  the  whole 
story — like  an  unskilful  artist  who  seizes  upon  the  broad  masses  of  light  aiid 
shade  hi  the  fine  portraits  of  Velasquez,  in  order  to  produce  a  distant  eiM^ 
but  heedless  of  the  soft  colouring,  the  chiaro-scuro  which  warms  us  fta  the 
closest  examination.  In  an  historical  tale,  the  incidents  must  not  so  crowd 
as  to  overwhelm  us ;  still  less  do  we  enjoy  the  march  of  years  by  which 
the  unity  of  this  drama  is  completelv  broken.  Raunach  strides  along 
in  his  seven-league  boots,  stepping  like  the  gods  of  Homer  finom  moun- 
tain to  mountain,  forgetful  ot  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  valleys  be- 
low.  Still,  as  in  his  former  dramatic  compositions,  he  has,  in  t  most 
masteriy  manner,  delineated  situations  in  which  the  player  inay  emi* 
nently  snine.    Singly  considered,  the  diantcters  aw  us  lonely  conceived  aril 
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the  plot  ta  which  they  are  attached.  Miss  Millner,  thoughUess  and  quar- 
relsome, offended  by  eveiy  changing  circumstance,  becomes  a  fanatic,  prao^ 
tises  the  most  ill  imagined  dissimul&on,  falls  in  love  with  a  priest,  and  upon 
his  becoming  a  secular  lord  she  annoys  him  to  the  uttermost  He  resolves 
to  forsake  her,  and  then  she  is  well  nigh  crazed ;  at  length  the  marriage 
ceremony  is  concluded,  brevi  marm,  by  another  priest,  over  the  tea-tabk. 
But  the  character  of  Miss  Millner  is  frivolous,  and  we  do  not  expect  import- 
mnt  consequences. 

Doriforth,  the  guardian,  is  described  as  the  pattern  of  generosity,  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  every  manly  virti^e ;  but  we  discover  in  him  only  a 
changeling  without  character — indeed  a  very  ordinaiy  sort  of  personage.  He 
appears  a  priest  dedicated  to  the  church,  falls  in  love  with  his  ward,  fights 
a  duel  with  a  rival  whom  he  denounces  as  a  worthless  wretch,  returns,  and 
permits  him  to  marry  her.  Shortly  after,  we  see  him  again  in  his  secular 
character,  but  we  do  not  discover  that  it  has  cost  him  a  single  struggle  ta 
change  his  condition— we  hear  no  compunction  upon  his  revoking  his  oath. 

Instead  of  consoling  himself  upon  the  loss  of  his  love  in  the  solatariness 
of  a  holy  life,  he  is  betrothed  to  another,  and  then  boasts  of  his  magnanimity. 
Who,  then,  can  believe  the  deep-felt  emotions  which  he  had  expressed  for 
Miss  Millner  ?  He  now  learns  that  she  loves  him.  He  neither  strives 
against  this  reciprocal  affection,  nor  hesitates  to  forsake  his  betrothed,  of 
whom  we  hear  no  more. 

Such  are  the  slender  materials  of  which  this  drama  Is  composed,  and  no 
attempt  of  the  most  skilful  performer  will  enable  us  to  realize  that  ex- 
cellence which  the  reputation  of  Ilaupach  had  led  us  to  anticipate. 

Bottiger,  C,  A,  ArcAaeologie  und  Kunst,  Im  Ferein  mit  mehreren  Preunden 
des  Alterthum  im  Inkmde  und  Auslande,  infreien  Heflen  herausgegeben. 
Ersten  bandes  erstes  Stuck.    Breslau,  1828. 

We  beg  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  Greek  and  Roman  literatm^  to 
this  journal  of  archaeology,  published  in  Germany  by  the  veteran  of  the  science 
of  archaBology—Bottiger.  His  works  are  known  all  over  Europe,  and  need  no 
praise  or  commendation.  We  were  sorry  to  hear  in  1825,  that  his  Amalthea 
was  to  conclude  with  the  third  volume.  When  so  many  trashy  publica- 
tions are  laid  upon  the  shelves,  should  a  sterling  periodical  on  the  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  on  antiquities  in  general,  published  by  a  man  like  Bottiger, 
not  find  ready  support  among  the  learned  of  all  nations  ?  We  rejoice 
at  the  re-appearance  of  the  journal  in  a  new  shape.  It  is  not  destined  to 
modernize  antiquity  by  the  cnarm  of  imagination,  and  to  give  it  a  false  sort 
of  splendour  by  romantic  inventions  (see  what  Bottiger  says.  Preface,  p.  vii, 
with  regard  to  Moot€9  Epicurean),  but  to  illustrate  by  learned  researches 
difficult  points  of  archseology,  to  refute  errors,  or  to  throw  an  additional 
light  upon  known  sutjjects.  The  first  number  contains  (two  numbers  will 
form  a  volume)  1.  Dioscorides  and  Solon,  by  Ko/der  of  SL  Petersbui^.  It 
is  shown  that  all  the  ancient  gems  which  contain  the  name  of  the  artist  are 
either  spurious,  or  that  the  name  of  the  artist  is  of  a  more  recent  date  than 
the  gem  itself,  or  that  the  name  engraved  upon  it  designates  only  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  gem,  or  has  some  other  signification.  Boltiger  declares  him- 
self so  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  writer,  that  he  anticipates  that 
the  foul  mass  of  ^ms  in  our  catalogues  will  soon  be  cleared  away.  The 
second  part  of  this  article  will  prove,  that  of  all  the  gems  of  Dioscorides 
which  are  mentioned  by  Mariette,  Stosch,  &c.,  not  one  with  his  name  is 
genuine,  and  that  no  gem  of  Solon  can  have  descended  to  us,  because  in 
all  probabihty  there  nevo*  existed  a  gem-engraver  of  the  name  of  Solon. 

Kohler 
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KoMer  hiui  already  in  the  Amaltheli  exposed  many  ^acr&n  of  ViseohtL  2. 
The  Pentalpha  by  Prof.  Lang^e.  Already  Keysler  (Antiquit.  Septentrional) 
bad  shown,  how  this  superstitious  Pentagramm  had  fonnd  its  way  to  the 
Druids,  and  become  known  in  Germany.  The  readers  of  Fami  know,  that 
Mephistopheks  could  not  get  out  of  ttie  room  on  account  of  this  Penta* 
gramm,  before  the  rat  had  gnawed  off  the  trouUesome  sign.  3.  On  the 
twenty- seven  holy  places,  the  loca  argeorum  in  the  most  ancient  period  of 
Rome,  according  to  Varro,  by  Prof.  O.  Miiller.  Thb  article  is  important 
for  the  topography  of  Rome.  The  old  dispute  about  Roma  quadrata  and 
Roma  rotunda  is  here  set  at  rest.  4.  On  the  first  numba:  of  Prof.  GerharS^ 
ancient  works  of  art,  published  in  40  plates,  folio,  Gerhard,  in  a  letter  to 
Bottiger,  gives  some  important  explanation  about  them.  Bottiger  himself 
has  prefaced  the  letter,  and  made  some  additions.  Gerhard  published  in 
1826  at  Naples,  his  mythological  work  Venere  Proserpina:  before  he 
left  Germany  for  Italy,  where  he  has  passed  a  number  oi  years,  and 
where  he  is  at  the  present  moment,  he  was  known  to  advantage  bv  his 
Lectiones  ApoIIon.  He  intends  also  publishing  a  topography  of  Koma 
with  Bunsen,  the  Prussian  resident  at  Rome,  Plainer,  &c.,  which  will  cor- 
rect the  errors  of  that  lumbering  work  on  Roman  topography,  by  Nibby. 
5.  Hercules,  the  robber  of  the  tripod  from  ancient  monuments,  and  on  the 

Eretended  Cortina  on  those  monuments,  by  Profl  Passow  at  Breslau.  This 
ible  has  never  been  received  in  the  cycles  of  fables  concerning  Hercules, 
but  is  represented  on  various  monuments,  of  which  Passow  has  made  an 
useful  classification.  The  meaning  of  the  fable  is,  that  Apollo  knows  even 
how  to  protect  his  tripod  against  Hercules.  This  belief  was  of  importance 
on  account  of  the  frequent  dangers  to  which  Delphi  was  exposed  during  the 
holy  wars.  What  was  supposed  to  represent  the  afA^M»,  or  cortina,  is  taken 
bv  Passow  for  the  navel  of  the  earth,  which  was  represented  at  Delphi  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  marble  hemisphere,  which  is  spoken  of  by  Brdndiied  in  his 
learned  wonc  on  Greece,  of  which  we  have  lately  seen  a  very  frivolous 
account  in  a  contemporary  journal.  6.  On  the  Hermaphrodites-Sym- 
pl^mata  in  the  Gallery  of  Antiques  at  Dresden,  by  ProC  O.  M filer.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  such  a  Symple^a,  which,  however,  is  described 
in  the  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the  British  Museum  as  a  statue  of  an 
intoxicated  faun.  The  same  Sympl^ma  may  be  seen  in  the  engravings  and 
etchings  of  the  principal  statues,  busts,  &c.,  in  the  collection  of  H.  Blun- 
deU,  Esq.,  at  Ince,  near  Liverpool.    T.  L  p.  42. 

Page  )  75  follows  the  Correspondence  on  Archaeology  and  Arts.  It  opens 
with  a  letter  of  Prof.  Heeren  on  the  monument  of  Psammuthis  in  the  Tbebais, 
and  his  sarcophagus  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  shown,  in  opposition  to 
Dr.  Young,  that  mis  cannot  he  the  sarcophagus  of  Nakao  and  Psammuthis, 
since  they  were  not  buried  at  Thebes,  but  at  Sais  in  Lower  Egypt.  HerocL 
ii.  169.  Heeren  supposes  it  to  belong  to  Amenophis  H.  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Memnon.  Then  follows  a  letter  of  G.  Cattaneo  on  the  forgery  of  an- 
cient medals  and  coins.  It  is  not  generally  known,  that  Mr.  Becker  an 
aulic  councillor,  resident  at  Offenbach  near  Francfort,  has  l)een  in  the 
habit,  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  of  forging  ancient  medals  and  coins, 
which  have  been  sold  all  over  Europje.  He  had  the  impudence  to  offer 
for  sale  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  his  collection  of  matrices.  The  best 
connoisseurs  have  been  deceived  by  this  impostor.  There  were  similar  fabri- 
cators at  Smyrna,  Constantinople,  and  S^a.  A  letter  of  Rochlits  on  the 
Music  of  the  Ancients  ;  another  on  Egyptian  Antiquities  in  France,  by  Prot 
Seyffarth,  and  on  those  of  D.  Papandriopulo  at  Rome,  by  Dr.  Dorow; 
a  letter  by  James  Millingen  on  archseolog^cal  novelties  in  FVance,  £ng« 
land,  and  Italy,  and  finally  one  upon  Mumch,  besides  a  few  Misoellanea, 
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where  it  iish(yimv  thai  Afistophanei  (Aves.  ▼.  560.)  pTo|yOMdto  ififlbvibiti 
the  gods.  The  next  nupaber  will  contain,  among  omer  mterestk^  articles^ 
^ree  letters  from  HaiMm,  who  is  well  known  to  the  friends  of  ^arehw^ 
ology  by  his  treatises  m  Walpole*s  Memoirs.  We  are  sonj  we  cannot  enter 
more  into  detml.  but  we  are  confident  that  the  quantity  of  interesting  mat- 
ter  with  which  this  first  number  abounds  will  ensure  its  success  la  this 
country. 

^l^mentancerk  fur  den  Zeichnungs-Uhterricht  zur  Vorhereitung  auf  dca 
Zeichnm  nach  Naturgegenstdnden,  In  200  Folio- Flatten  nebst  der 
methodischen  Anleitung,    Basel,  1828. 

This  elementary  work  wDl  pix>ve  very  useful  to  drawing-masters  and  aca* 
demies,  where  drawing  is  considered  as  an  important  branch  of  education. 
ITic  writer  of  the  preface  to  the  work,  Professor  Hanhart  at  Basd,  has  for 
years  given  the  most  strenuous  attention  to  school  bosiness  and  educatioa 
m  general,  and  has  also  been  endeaTouring  to  improve  the  method  in  which 
drawmg  is  usually  taught.  In  drawing,  as  in  every  other  science,  the  pupil 
ou^t  to  be  led  gradualljr  in  a  systematical  manna-.  The  present  work 
begins  with  the  ffrst  exercises  of  me  eye  and  the  hand,  so  that  evieiy  sub- 
sequent exercise  is  a  repetition  of  the  former  in  altered  forms  leading  to  Uie 
drawing  natural  objects  in  landscape.  But  before  the  pupil  Is  led  to  draw 
geometrical  bodies,  or  other  objects  of  compKcated  forms,  these  pro- 
gressive exercises  are  intended  to  render  him  perfect  in  the  lifrawing  and 
dividing  of  lines.  No  rule  or  compass  is  to  be  used  by  the  pupil  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  parts : — ^the  first  teaches  drawing  without  perspec- 
tive, the  second  with  perspective.  The  two  hundred  lithographic  plates  are 
well  executed  after  the  drawings  of  MieviUe. 

Hupfeld.   Exercitationes  jSihiopic^.    Leipzig.  1825. 

We  firtd  the  first  traces  of  the  Ethiopians  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  where  the 
name  Cush  occurs,  as  an  appellation  for  the  South  Arabic  and  Afiican 
tribes,  inhabiting  the  country  now  called  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia.  That  the 
Ethiopians  were  originally  natives  of  Arabia  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances. Theh"  bodily  and  mental  constitution  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  Africans,  and  much  resembles  that  of  the  Arabs,  as  does  their  lan- 
guage, which  leaves  no  doubt  of  their  Arabic  extraction.  Ethiopia  is,  by 
the  Arabs,  called  Habashah  and  Jhe  inhabitants  of  Habash  (Abyssinians}, 
signifying  a  mixed  multitude,  and*that  in  rather  a  contemptuous  sense,  on 
tvhich  account  the  Ethiopians  rarely  use  the  name,  but  cell  thrar  countiy 
Geez,  IMedra  Agazyan.  Stephen  of  Byzantium  mentions  art  Arabic  tribe* 
named  also  on  coins  struck  under  the  Emperor  Severus,  which  allude  to 
their  having  migrated  from  Arabia  to  Ethiopia.  This  name  Ethiopia,  which 
is  of  Greek  origin,  was  graduaHy  adopted  by  the  natives,  instead  of  Geez,  and 
Ethiopian  instead  of  Agazyan.  Their  language  is  called  Lesana  Geez, 
Lesana  mazhaf,  language  of  Geez,  language  of  books;  because  every  treatise 
was  written  therein  ;  and,  by  an  old  law,  any  one  who  dared  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  Amharic  was  sentenced  to  be  slaughtered  l^e  sheep,  his 
family  sold  as  slaves,  and  his  house  razed  to  the  ground.  It  is,  however, 
how  no  longer  spoken,  but  used  only  in  the  churches  and  in  writing,  like  to 
Syrian,  Hebrew  and  Latin.  This  lan^age  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
Arabic,  of  which  it,  in  fact,  is  but  a  dialect ;  and  the  celebrated  orientalist, 
de  Sacy,  goes  so  far  as  tb  declare  the  Ethiopic  to  be  nothing  more  than  4 
temnant  of  the  old  Himyaritic,  a  dialect  once  prevalent  in  ^e  South  Arabian 
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^ffOTfeee of  HiinyttP, "wliaeh tylnion ii, in goie degree tmt^bonM,  fyihe 
similarity  between  the  Ethiopic  and  Hinytntio  eharaoton,  totally  #fimi|r 
from  the  other  Semitic  dialects,  all  of  wUch,  though  spelt  by  vattons  a^a^ 
bets,  run  in  a  direction  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left,  whoreas,  in  the 
Ethiopian,  the  case  is  quite  the  reverse.  An  ancient  al]^hab0t,  oallei 
Almosnad,  is  menftioned  by  Haji  Khalfk  and  others,  whi^  is  r«n«sented  as 
running  from  left  to  right,  as  the  Ethiopian,  and  if  it  shonld  be,  as  it  has 
been  supposed,  the  same  with  the  Hinyaritic,  it  would  give  additional 
strength  to  the  opinion  of  de  Saoy,  whk^,  however  ingenious,  is  still  fiaUe 
to  many  objections,  which  cannot  be  here  disoussed.  Almost  all  the  orien«> 
talists  before  him  had  sought  for  the  origin  of  the  ElMopian  alphabet  in  th^ 
Greek,  from  the  great  resemblance  between  the  characters ;  and  for  some 
time  after  Ludolf,  who  ftfst  started  the  ooi^jeeture,  no  one  qpposed  it, 
excepting  Bruce,  who  b^ieved  the  Etfaic^an  to  be  an  ante-Mosaic  alf^a* 
bet.  Wahl,  in  his  history  of  oriental  languages,  ttid  after  Ykai  Qesenius^ 
affirmed  its  Greek  orighi,  which  opinion,  however,  the  hUter  soon  reiin^ 
^uished,  and  jomed  the  generality  of  orientalists  in  deriving  (tie  Ethiopie 
letters  from  the  Phenlcian,  thus  accounting  for  t!ie  similarity  between  the 
former  and  the  Greek  by  tiieir  common  origin.  But,  in  the  Cambri^ 
edition  of  Bruce*s  Travels,  it  is,  in  one  of  the  notes,  asserted  with  mnck 
}>robability,  that  the  Ethiopian  is  nothing  more  than  %  Coptic  form  of  th6 
Greek  alphabet,  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Arabia  With  reeard  to 
Gesenius^s  statement,  it  is  true,  that  the  different  direotion  of  the  Ethiopic 
and  Phenician  alphabets,  cannot  be  so  satisfoetorily  accounted  for,  as  to 
remove  every  donot  on  the  eutject,  yet  an  analogy  is  found  in  some  other 
Eastern  languages — namely,  in  the  Nabathean,  the  cnneilbrm  inscrip<- 
tions,  and  the  Indian  idioms.  The  Ethiopian  language  long  Aoorished 
in  Abyssinia;  bat  when  the  Zagaean  fkmBy,  after  a  dynasty  of  840  years, 
declined  in  1800,  the  Solomonean  race  again  possessed  themselves  of  the 
seeptre,  and  Amlak,  the  elected  king,  fiz^  his  residence  at  Telnet,  the 
capital  of  Shoa,  where  he  reigned  itom  1268  to  1288.  During  tins  rri^ 
died  Abuna  Tecla  Haimanot,  founder  of  the  monastic  order  m  Debra  O- 
banos,  and  also  the  last  Abysshuan,  who  was  ordained  Abbuna^  Axum,  the 
residence  of  the  fanner  kings,  and  the  seat  of  the  Ethiopian  language^ 
ceased  to  be  the  capital,  and  Amlak,  with  his  whole  court,  retained  the  Am^ 
baric  language  so  called  from  Amhai%  the  first  Abyssinian  province  on  the 
south  side  of  Baghemder,  firom  winoh  it  is  sq^arat^  b^  the  rivers  Bushilo 
and  Geshen.  The  Amharic  thus  preva^ed  over  the  Ethiopian  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Lesana  negus,  royal  language.  It  is  now  8i»ead  over  all  Am* 
hara,  Goyan,  Hangot,  Samen,  &c.,  and,  though  subject  to  some  dialectic 
alterations,  still  retains  Its  Semitic  fbrm,  a  fact  denied  by  Adelung  and  Vater, 
without  any  foundation.  This  language  never  bore  a  literary  character,  and 
but  very  few  writings  in  it  are  extant  Ludolf,  to  whom  we  shall  f^equentfy 
recur  in  the  course  of  this  essay,  was  the  first  who  afBorded  an  Ethiopian 
grammar  and  dictionary,  which  he  did  with  the  assistwice  of  a  native 
Abyssinian  named  Gregory.  In  l«49,  Ltxdolf  was  sent  to  Rome  to  search 
for  manuscripts  which  ur.  John  was  supposed  to  have  taken  with  him  on  his 
conversion  to  the  Catholic  ftiith,  atid,  being  desirous  of  learning  the  native 
idiom  ihjm  the  Ethiopians  then  in  the  holy  city,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Habta,  Maryam,  and  Tensea  Christos,  who  introduced  hhnto  their  counhy* 
man  Gi^gory,  with  whom  he  daily  conlinTed  during  Iris  stay  in  Rome.  On 
his  return  to  Gotha,  he  prevailed  with  the  Duke  Ernst  to  send  forGr^oiy 
fh>m  Rome,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  Abyssinian  assisted  Ludon 
in  completuig  his  works  on  Efiuopsan  literature.     Being,  however,  ad- 
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^fmnetA  in  years,  tnd  desirous  of  retiiming  to  his  native  eountiy,  he  solicited 
peroiistion  to  depart,  and  was  shortly  kfter  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  near 
Aletandretta.  Nothing  further  was  done  in  Amharic  literature  tiU,  in  1 786, 
'Gabragser  of  Cancain,  who  resided  in  Rome  for  some  time  previous  to  his 
•uppcnntment  to  the  bishoi)ric  of  Adula,  pviblished  a  small  translation  into 
Amharic,  undar  the  following  title ;  Catechesis  Christiana  linguae  Amharicse. 
Homfie,  1 786.  Mr.  Asoelin,  French  Consul  at  Cairo,  was,  in  1 808,  employed 
t)n  a  translation  into  Amharic  of  the  Arabic  fables  of  Lorman. — See  Mines 
de  rOrient,  1809,  p.  57.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  gentleman,  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Amharic  Bible  has  been  completed  by  Abi  Ruma,  an  Abyssinian, 
from  which  the  gospels  have  been  published  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society. 

Whether  the  Ethiopians,  previous  to  their  embracing  Christianity,  were 
possessed  of  a  pro&me  litmture,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  though,  as 
Ethiopia  was  early  a  powerful  and  enlightened  empire,  whose  KingTirhaka* 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  eastern  conquerors,  we  may  reason- 
Ably  infer  that  the  Ethiopians  were  not  without  literaiy  knowledge  and 
pursuits.  However,  we  cannot  affirm  the  Ethiopic  to  have  been  used  in 
writing  books  before  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  Christianity,  an  event 
effisct^  by  Frumentius  and  Aedesius,  who  translated  the  Bible  into  Ethiopic, 
firom  the  Greek.  As  almost  all  the  literary  exertions  with  the  Ethiopians 
depend  upon  the  Bible,  we  think  it  proper  to  remark  that  they  divide  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  into  four  parts  each.  The  division  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  as  follows : — I.  the  Orit,  Octateuch.  II.  Nagast,  Kings.  III. 
Solomon.  IV.  Nabiat,  Prophets.  Inunediately  after  Job,  they  place  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  as  Bruce  found,  who  caused  several  copies  to  be  made,  and 
deposited  one  in  the  Royal  Ubrary  at  Paris.  De  Sacy,  in  1800,  undertook 
to  examine  this  copy,  and  gave  an  account  of  it  in  Millin's  Magazin  Ency- 
clop^que.  Prof.  Gesenius,  while  at  Paris,  took  a  copy  and  still  intends  to 
publish  the  original  text,  with  a  translation.  We  are,  however,  already  made 
aoquamted  with  its  whole  contents  by  Dr.  Laurence,  now  Archlashop  of 
Casbel,  who,  in  1801,  puUished  an  English  translation,  with  learned  notes, 
and  proved  the  present  book  to  be  actuary  the  same  with  that  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  four  parts  of  the  New  Testament  are  as  f<Aloyrs  :— 
I.  Wanghel,  Gospels.  IL  Gheber,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Ill,  Paulus. 
IV.  Havarya,  or  Epistles  of  the  other  Apostles.  They  consider  the  vision  of 
John  Abucalampsis,  or  the  Apocalypse,  as  a  supplement,  and  hold  it  in  hi^ 
esteem.  They,  moreover,  add  to  the  New  Testament,  a  book  called  Senodos, 
or  Constitutiones  Apostolorum.  Besides  the  Scriptures,  their  other  books, 
as  we  have  ah^ady  mentioned,  are  chiefly  confined  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 
We  enumerate  the  foltowing  :-~Synaxanes,  or  Bi(^;raphies  of  the  Saints,  of 
which  one  is  barticularly  esteemed,  compiled  by  Abba  Michael,  Bishm>  of 
Athrib,  and  Malig  and  Abba  Johannes,  Bishop  of  Brukis,  with  other  holy 
men  of  the  Alexandrine  Church ;  liturgies,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many, 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  who  is  particularly  worshipped  amons  the 
people.  Abba  George,  an  Armenian,  about  the  year  1440,  compiled  the 
OrgpetnonaDenghel,  or  Organum  Musicum  Vircinis  (Mariae),  a  work  greiUly 
esteemed  for  its  contents,  and  the  pure  Ethiopic  in  wluch  it  is  written. 
Ludolf  has  given  many  extracts  from  this  book,  which  is  found  in  tiie 
hbraries  of  Paris,  London,  Oxford,  and  Hambui^h.  Haymanota  Abou,  or 
Faith  x)f  the  Fathers,  is  the  syml)olical  book  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  anudeus 
of  their  faith.  Other  works  are  Serata  Beta  Chiestyan,  Constitution  of  the 
ChnsUan  Church ;  Mazhafa  Mestiy,  Book  of  Mystery;  Mazhala  Epiphanii^ 

*  See  Stnbo;  xv.  472.  Istiah,  zizviU  9. 
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Aook  of  Bpiphaiiy;  Z»dala  Zfthay,  Splendour  of  the  Stm  (on  the  Divine 
Law) ;  Wedase  Amlak,  praise  of  God ;  Aragawi  Manfasawi,  the  spiritual 
old  men,  &c.  &c. ;  Maxhafa  Felsephua.  Book  of  Philosophy,  is  a  work 
much  esteemed;  as  is  also  the  Mazhafk  Mestira  Samay  Vameder,  Book 
of  the  Mysteries  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  by  Abba  Bahaila  Michael  Of 
their  Historical  Books  we  may  mention  the  great  annals  of  Abyssinia^ 
the  Chronicle  of  Axum,  brought  over  to  England  by  Bruce ;  Zena  Abou'» 
History  of  the  Fathers;  Gadela  Samatat,  Struggles  of  the  Martyrs;  Zena 
Ahud,  History  of  the  Jews;  Kebra  Nagast,  Glory  of  the  Kings ;  Mazhafa 
Tarikh,  Chronicle.  Sousou,  or  Ladder,  is  a  lexicoi^n^hic  work,  in  which 
the  difficult  Ethiopic  words  are  explained  in  Arabic  and  Amharic  The 
impudent  reports  of  Barrati  and  Urreta  on  the  libraries,  and  the  immense 
number  of  books  in  Ethiopia,  have  been  long  since  refuted.  Several  Euro- 
pean libraries  preserve  Ethiopic  manuscripts,  which,  however,  vrith  the 
exception  of  a  few,  have  no  great  literary  importance.  Such  manuscripts 
are  preserved  at  Paris,  Rome,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Hamburgh,  London^ 
Berhn,  Munich,  and  Leyden.  The  study  of  the  Ethiopic  language  chiefly 
originated  in  the  zeal  for  spreading  Christianity  in  Ethiopia,  and  must 
be  dated  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  John  Potken, 
a  German,  began  to  labour  in  this  field  of  literature.  While  residing  air 
Rome,  in  1512,  he  formed  an  Ethiopic  printing,  and  in  1513,  published  the 
Psalms,  with  some  Biblical  Hymns,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  ar» 
usually  added  to  the  Psaltery.  This  edition  was  so  much  applauded,  that 
Potken  reprinted  it  at  Cologne  some  years  after,  with  the  Hebrew,  text; 
and  Greek  and  Latin  versions,  adding  a  Glossary,  which  long  continued 
the  means  of  teaching  the  Ethiopic,  erroneously  called  by  the  anthor  the 
Chaldsean.  Ambrosius  Theseus,  an  Oriental  scholar,  pointed  out  tins  aror^ 
but  himself  fell  into  one  equally  great,  by  calling  the  Ethiopic  an  Lidiaai 
language.  Alter  Potken' s  time,  £thio[Hc  was  long  n^Iected,  till  in  \M\^ 
f^er  the  war  had  commenced  between  the  King  of  Adel  and  the  £thio-» 
plans,  some  natives  came  to  Rome,  bringing  with  them  an  incomplete 
translation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  some  other  ecclesiastical  pieces^ 
These  men,  wiUi  the  assistance  of  Europeans,  namely,  P.  Paul  Guatier, 
Bernard  and  Marianus  Yictorius,  pubtislied  the  New  Testament  in  1548. 
This  Roman  edition,  as  it  is  called,  is  very  faulty,  having  been  made  from 
an  imperfect  copy,  and  completed  from  .Greek  and  Latin  translations* 
Scaliger  afterwards  cultivated  the  Ethiopic  with  great  care,  and  compiled  a 
Grammar,  which  has  not  yet  been  printed.  Jacob  Wemmers  also  wrote  a 
Grammar  and  a  Dictionary,  which  were  published  at  Rome  in  1 638.  Thus 
a  more  serious  application  to  Ethiopic  commenced  and  elicited  the  best 
works  we  possess  m  this  department  of  leamii^.  Among  other  Ethio{»cf 
scholars,  we  must  particularly  notice  Theod.  Petrseus,  who  was  bom  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  Feensburgh,  in  the  duchy  of  Sieswig,  and 
studi^  the  Oriental  languages  in  various  universities,  as  Leyden,  &c.  KinA" 
Firederick  in.  of  Denmar.^,  perceiving  his  extraordinary  talents,  enabled 
him  to  travel  over  Greece,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt.  He  died  at 
C<^nhagen,  in  1672.  His  services  to  Ethiopic  literature  are  considerable,, 
for  beside  his  Homilia  ^thiopica  de  Nativitate  Christi,  which  he  pub^ 
lished  in  a  Latin  translation,  in  1660,  he  edited  several  biblical  books  in  the 
Ethiopic  text,  as  the  prophet  Joel,  the  first  four  clusters  of  Genesis,  the 
l>ook  of  Ruth,  and  the  prophet  Jonah,  to  which  some  proverbs  are  subjoined* 
of  which  the  Ethiopians  are  extremely  fond.  Ludolfhas  given  some  of 
them  in  the  Commentary  to  his  Ethiopic  History,  and  from  it  we  extract 
the  following : — **  One  friend  draws  another.  The  flock  becomes  good  W 
the  iU)ility  of  the  shepherd.    ^  wise  friend  is  better  than  a  foc^b  friend. 

He 
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He  who  18  aTurieiovs  to  hioMelf  gMfaen  ttst  MutitBr  J6K  Neisel  ali^ 
published  some  Ethiopic  pieoes;  but  his  kaowlecl^e  of  the  language  was 
evidently  imperfect  Ludolf  shortly  after  began  his  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful pursuits ;  and  a  grammar,  ooo^ikd  by  lum,  was  published  in 
tx>ndon,  in  1661*  uadar  the  care  of  Wanatoben»  the  copyist  of  some 
Sthiopic  books  at  Rome,  in  the  Hospitium  Habessinorum.  Ludolf 
also  published  the  Psalms  with  the  abovementioned  additions,  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  and  remarks  by  J.  H.  Michaelis,  who  had  then 
ffained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopic  The  second  edition,  nearly 
ue  whole  of  which  was  sent  to  Abyssinia,  was  in  Ethiopic  only.  He  after- 
wards compiled  aa  excellent  History  of  Ethiopia,  and  puUished  second 
^tions  of  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Diotionaiy,  which  are  still  the  most 
perfect  we  have ;  the  subsequent  grammars,  as  Otho's  and  Hasse's,  being 
mere  abridgments  of  that  of  Ludolf.  He  was  unfortunately  prevented 
from  assisting  inUie  publication  of  the  £thk>pio  te^ts  in  the  London  Poly- 
fl^ot  Bible,  not  having  received  the  letters  written  to  him  on  the  subject  Get 
^iirkhlin,  who,  in  1696,  published  the  four  first  chapters  of  the  genesis, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  has  done  no  g]i«at  service  to  Ethiopic  literature, 
his  work  havii^  beep  before  edited  by  Petrsusu  The  same  majr  be  said  of 
Staudacher's  merits,  who,  in  1706,  printed  JoiMh,  with  an  £tliio|2ic  glos-. 
•aiy.  At  length,  towaida  the  middle  of  the  dghteenUi  century,  a  clevec 
Ethiopic  sdM)hir  arose,  Aug.  Bode,  who  published  not  only  a  Latin  transla* 
tion  of  the  Ethiopb  Testament,  but  eoUated  the  Ethiopic  version  with  the 
Greek  text,  the  results  of  which  are  of  great  use  to  the  scholar  and  critic 
Little  was  afterwards  done  in  this  literature,  the  only  exertions  made  m 
Rome  consisting  of  a  letter  of  Urban  YIU.,  addressed  to  pupils  of  the 

fthiopic  nation,  about  to  enter  the  Collegium  de  propaganda  fide,  printed  in 
thiopic,  in  1640,  and  a  translatk)n  of  Bellaminus*s  Docbrina  Christiana, 
edited  in  1786.  Such  was  the  state  of  Ethiopic  study,  a|q>arently  entirely 
xelinc|Uished,  when  it  rerived  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  under  the  imnaediate  auspices  of  Mr.  Ph^t,.  who 
has  superintended  the  publication  of  several  biblical  books,  and  intends  to 
furnish  the  whole  Ethi^^  and  Amhario  Bible.  For  the  state  of  Etbiqpic 
literature  on  the  continent,  we  refer  our  readers  to  an  article  on  Oriental 
literature  in  the  second  number  of  our  Review. 

J.B.  Thirge.  Res  Cyrenemium  aprimordiis  tnde  CwitcUUtisquead  aetatem 
qua  in  provinciae /ormam  est  redacta,  E  Schedis  defmcti  Auctoris 
edidit  Block.    Hafniae,  1828. 

Ite  number  of  monographies  m  the  department  of  the  history  of  Greece  or 
its  colonies  has,  of  late,  been  considerably  increasing  in  Germany.  The 
errors  and  defects  of  general  works  on  Greek  history  daily  become  more 
evident,  and  Mitfbrd,  as  well  as  Gillies,  have  long  lost  their  credit  amongst 
file  scholars  on  the  Continent.  The  present  monography  on  the  history 
of  Cyrene  supplies  a  great  deficiency  in  Grreek  literature.  The  Author 
is  a  Dane,  whose  premature  death  may  be  considered  a  great  loss  to  the 
school  at  Roeskild,  where  he  was  a  professor,  and  to  literature  in  general 

The  part  of  Africa  where  Cyrene  was  situated,  is  called  Ban^a  by  the 
geographer,  and  inclosed  withm  the  territory  of  TVipolis.  Tlie  ancients 
possessed  several  works  on  the  histoiy  of  Cyrene,  which  are  all  lost 
Aristippus,  Aristotle,  Duris  Samius,  Mnaseas,  Alexander  Polyhistor,  Pha- 
vorinus,  and  others  had  left  historical  or  political  treatises  on  the  state 
of  Cyrene.  The  only  authorities  from  which  this  monography  couki  be 
drawfi,  are  Herodotus,  Pindar  (Pythia  lY.  V.  DL),  CaUiraachus,  who 
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WM  himstlf  a  native  of  Oyrene,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch,  together  with  thosa 
Mfls^ees  on  Cyrene,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Aristotle,  Arrian,  Pausanias» 
&c.  When  Cyttat  was  united  with  Egypt  under  the  reign  of  the  Ptole- 
mies,  its  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  much  information 
is  to  be  gathared  from  Pol^rbius,  Athenaeus,  Polyaenus,  &c. 

The  present  work  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Section  I.  Cyrene  being 
a  colony  of  Thera,  it  treats  first  of  the  inhabitants  of  Thera,  and  their  origin 
from  Laconia ;  gives  an  account  of  all  the  historical  traditions  or  fables  which 
refer  tot  he  colony  of  Cyrene.  Section  II.  embraces  the  history  of  Cyrene, 
under  the  r^ign  of  the  Battiades,  till  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  from  630 
till  about  450  before  Christ  Section  III.  contains  the  second  period  of  the 
history  of  Cyrene,  when  it  became  a  republic,  from  450  to  322  ;  gives  an  ac* 
count  of  its  government,  internal  divisions  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
people,  the  war  of  the  Cyrenaeans  against  Athens,  and  their  treaty  with 
Alexander  the  Great  Section  IV.  contains  the  third  period  of  the  histoiy 
of  Cyrene  from  the  time  when  it  fell  under  the  domination  of  Ptolemy  Lagua 
till, it  was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  from  322  to  75  before  Christ,  and 
gives  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of  Ophelias.  The  Jews  obtained  ;^«f«^/« 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene.  Under  tne  Roman  administration,  Cyrene 
waa  united  wkh  Crete.  Sect  V .  treats  of  the  reli^on,  the  manners,  and 
the  literature  of  the  Cyrenaeans.  Apollo  and  Diana  wei-e  principally 
WCMTshipped,  as  in  other  Greek  colonies,  especially  of  Dorian  origin.—- 
Hence  the  head  of  Apollo  or  Diana  generally  upon  the  coins  of  Cyrene. 
Apollo  was  worshipped  as  Paean;  Jupiter  was  worshipped  as  ifM^ios, 
BXivi^Mf,  AammUs.  tnvine  honours  were  also  paid  to  PaUas,  Neptune 
(Herod.  iL  SO),  Satumus,  Cybele,  Bacchus,  JGsculapius,  the  Graces,  the 
I)ioscuros,  Hercules,  Aristaeus,  and  the  nymph  Cyrene.  The  work  closes 
with  an  account  of  the  produce,  commerce,  revenues,  language,  and  philo* 
80i>hy  of  the  Cyrenaeans.  Among  the  c^ebrated  men  bom  in  Cyrene  are, 
Anstippus,  Theodorus,  Hegesias,  Callimachus,   and  his  friend  Philoste- 

Shanus,  Eratosthenes,  Cameades,  so  often  mentioned  by  Cicero,  ApoUo- 
orus  the  Granunarian,  &c.  The  author  has  neglected  no  authority, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  and  is  particularly  cautious  and  judicious  in  his 
researches.  The  work  being  written  in  Latm,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  gene* 
rally  acceptable  to  scholars. 

Dr.  W.  Hebeiutreit  Dictionarium  editionttm  turn  selectarum  turn  opH^ 
marum  mu:iorum  Clasiicorum  et  Qraecorum  ei  Romanorum,  Vindo- 
bonae.    1828. 

Taia  biUio^;raphical  compendium  is  most  judiciously  arranged,  and  answers 
every  practical  purpose.  It  gives  the  editio  princeps  of  every  Greek  or 
Latin  autlior,  and  mentions  those  editions  whicn  have  some  peculiar  merit 
Bven  the  editions  of  some  distinguished  fathers  of  the  church  are  enumerated, 
as  those  of  Grq^ory  Nazianz.  p.  83.  We  do  not  blame  the  author  for  it ;  but 
we  think  that  Clemens  Alexandiinus  and  Origen  ought  not  to  have  been 
omitted,  because  thek  works  have  much  more  reference  to  classic  antiquity, 
than  Gregory  Nazianzen«  Upon  the  same  ground  some  thesaurus  veterum 
inscriptionum  might  also  have  heea  mentioned.  There  are  few  classical 
•eholars  who  do  not  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  works  of  the  kind.  The 
names  of  the  authors  follow  in  alphabetical  order,  and  the  editions  in  chro- 
nological succession,  with  correct  notices  of  the  contents,  the  editors,  of  the 
place  of  pubhcatk)n,  date,  &c  There  is,  of  course,  no  critical  distinction 
made  between  ^uine  and  spurious  works,  but  the  common  opinion  is 
taken  for  a  guide.    Particular  editions  are  designated  with  the  epithets 

praestans, 
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praestans,  critica,  omnitim  optima,  &a  The  prices  of  new,  freqtiedtly  also 
those  of  old  books  are  generally  ^ven.  We  can  safely  recommend  thk 
manual  to  every  student  of  the  classics  as  an  eminently  useful  work. 

PrUdani  Qrammatid  de  Laude  imperatoris  Anastasii  et  de  Ponderibus  et 
MensurU  Carmina,  Alterum  nunc  primum,  alterum  pleniu9  edidit  et 
iUustravit  Steph.  LadUl.  Endlicher,    Vindobonae.  1828.    ^ 

pRisciAN*s  Carmen  de  Laude  Imp.  Anastasii  is  published  for  ttie  first  time 
from  a  Palimpsest  Codex  of  the  Vienna  Library.  It  contains  threfe  hundred 
and  twelve  verses  (hexameters),  with  a  preface  of  twenty-two  iambic  verses. 
The  other  poem  de  asse,  pond,  et  mensur.  has  already  been  published  by 
Hottomann  1585,  but  incomplete,  since  his  edition  contains  only  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  verses  and  a  half ;  the  present  edition  gives  two  hundred 
and  eight  verses,  the  forty-five  verses  and  a  half  which  were  wanting,  having 
been  found  in  another  Codex  of  the  Vienna  Libraiy.  Both  Codices  belonged 
formerly  to  the  convent  of  Bobbio,  in  Lombardy,  founded  by  the  Scotch 
Benedictine  Monk  Columbanus.  The  Codex  which  contains  the  poem, 
the  pond,  et  mensur.  seems  to  be  of  the  eighth  century.  The  Emperor 
Anastasius  died  in  5 1 8,  and  Priscian  the  grammarian  of  Constantinople  in 
522  after  Christ ;  the  poem  itself  proves  Priscian  to  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  although  he  has  generally  been  supposed  to  have  been 
a  Gentile.    The  hypograph  of  the  Codex  at  all  events  runs  thus : —  expli- 

ciunt  laudes '  dictae  a  Prisciano   grammatico.     The   Codex  of  the 

poem  de  pond,  et  mens,  makes  no  mention  of  any  author.  The  notes  to  this 
editio  princeps  are  rather  diffuse  and  bulky ;  long  passages  of  Procopius, 
Zosimus,  &c,  are  given  in  Greek,  with  a  l)atin  translation ;  we  cannot  see 
the  use  of  a  Latin  translation,  unless  the  Greek  language  has  ceased  to  be 
understood  in  Austria,  which  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

Maloro99uikaya  Derevnia  :   Sochenenil  J,  Ktdzhimkago.     Moskva,  1827. 
A  Village  of  Little  Russia,  by  J.  Kulzhinsky.    Moscow. 

Judging  from  the  title  of  this  little  volume  we  hardly  knew  whether  we 
were  to  expect  a  tale,  a  topographical  description,  or  a  picturesque  sketch 
of  the  character,  manners,  and  pursuits  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Russia.  On  perusing  a  few  pages,  however,  we  ascertained  that  it  belongs 
to  the  last.mentioned  class,  if  indeed  it  can  properly  be  said  to  come  under 
any  particular  set ;  for  it  was  easy  to  discover  from  the  commencement 
that  the  author  is  decidedly  of  the  sentimental  school,  and  that  in  filling  up 
the  slight  outline  of  his  composition  he  has  trusted  in  a  great  degree  to  his 
imagination  and  his  feelings.  To  say  the  truth,  such  a  poeticid  cok)uring  is 
thrown  over  the  whole  that  we  rather  seem  to  be  reading  Gesnerian  idyUs 
than  a  matter-of-fact  account ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  guess  to  what  extent 
fancy  may  predominate  over  sober  facts.  After  all,  too,  he  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  anything  like  a  full  and  comprehensive  picture,  but  merely  a 
few  detached  sketches,  arranged  under  the  following  heads :  Spring  in  Little 
Russia,  a  Harvest  Festival,  an  Evening  Walk,  a  Little-Russian  Marriage. 
To  these  succeeds  some  account  of  the  Language  and  National  Songs  of 
Little  Russia,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Ukrune  Journal,  and  which 
certainly  constitutes  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume.  According 
to  M.  Kulzhinsky*s  account,  a  Little-Russian  wedding  appears  to  be  a  veiy 
lachrymose  affair,  for  tears  are  expected  to  be  shed  on  such  an  occasion 
not  only  by  the  bride,  but  by  the  bridegroom  also.  "  Do  not  ask,"  he  says, 
"a  newly-married  man  wherefore  be  weeps;  all  that  he  knows  is  that 

he 
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heiBiimpriUdidlweep;  and  this  is  suffioieiit  to  ooayey  to  us  som^  idea  of 
that  oppression  of  nund  arising  from  mournful  presentiments  and  unac- 
countable fancies.**  Whether  these  mournful  presentiments  have  any  con* 
nesdon  with  the  doctrines  of  Malthus,  or  of  what  particular  nature  they  may 
be,  the  author  has  not  informed  us ;  this  passage,  therefore,  remains  to  us 
as  inexplicable  as  such  tear-exciting  fancies  are  unaccountable.  An  English 
bride  would  hardly  be  pleased  with  such  extraordinary  symptoms  of  sensi- 
bility on  the  part  of  her  "  newly-married  spoused* 

In  consequence  of  the  book  not  having  fallen  into  our  hands  until  the 
present  number  was  nearly  ready  for  puUication,  we  cannot  enter  into  any 
further  notice  of  it,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  making  a  sinde  ex- 
tract, in  which  the  author,  after  expressing  his  regret  that  time  should  have 
spared  so  few  traditions  and  historical  documents  relative  to  Little  Russia — 
at  the  period  of  its  subjugation  to  the  Tatars,  ouotes  from  an  old  manu- 
script a  passage  in  allusion  to  the  death  of  the  Princess  Tzema,  who  flung 
herself  from  a  tower  to  av(Md  falling  into  the  hands  of  Bat^.  .  *'  Lovely  sun, 
wherefore  risest  thou  now  in  due  course,  when  none  remain  to  admire  thy 
beauty  ?    Charming  maidens  and  youths  lie  extended  on  the  common  track, 
as  headless  corses,  after  staining  the  earth  with  their  out-gushing  Idood. 
Our  aged  men  and  the  servants  of  our  God  either  lie  unburied,  or  are 
reduced  to  ashes  beneath  the  ruins  of  oiur  smoking  fanes.  The  husbandman 
no  longer  proceeds  to  the  labours  of  the  fleld,  carolling  his  cheerful  songs; 
but  hungiy  wolves  prowl  through  the  streets  of  our  cities,  and  their  howling 
is  the  only  funeral  strain  over  the  carcasses  of  the  slaughtered ;  whilst 
flocks  of  carnivorous  birds  follow  in  their  train,  and  with  wiki  cries  con- 
tend with  them  for  the  possession  of  their  horrible  prey.    Nowhere  are  be- 
held feet  hastening  to  tne  assistance  of  companions  and  brethren — ^nowhere 
hands  employed  in  services  of  affection — no  brow  shadowed  by  wisdom — 
no  traces  of  Christian  spirit    Only  Tzema,  the  beauteous  Tzema,  sits  im- 
prisoned in  her  lof^  turret,  and  viewing  death  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
prepares  her  own  heart  against  a  torturing  end.     '  My  beloved,*  she  ex- 
claims, *  my  life  is  no  more.*     The  sun  is  risen,  yet  nowhere  may  I  behold 
my  beloved,    la  vain  do  ye  smile,  my  native  meads  and  shades !  no  more 
shall  I  visit  ye  accompamed  by  my  beloved !    Alas  1  what  sight  do  I  per- 
ceive !    In  the  clear  streams  of  the  Desne  the  savage  Tatars  wash  their 
broad  feet,  defiled  with  Christian  blood.  •  Barbarians !  point  out  to  me  the 
weapon  that  pierced  the  breast  of  my  lover.    Let  me  behold  that  dear  blood 
that  flowed  in  pure  attachment  to  me  I    Ah !  never  may  I  again  view  those 
beaming  eyes  that  reflected  my  happiness ;    nor  those  lips  whose  smile 
brightened  both  hill  and  valley.    Nev^  more  may  I  press  the  bloom  of  that 
once  so  mddy  cheek.    Shall  the  sister  of  the  Grand-Dukes  of  Russia  be- 
come the  concubine  of  a  heathen  Tatar  ?    Tom  for  ever  from  the  object  of 
my  affectimis,  and  from  my  native  country,  shall  I  caress  and  flatter  a 
worshipper  of  idols  ?    No,  Tzema,  life  no  more  belongs  to  thee.    Let  not 
the  impious  Baty  imagine  that  I  will  be  his  victim.     Wherefore  should  I 
desire  to  preserve  a  life  which  I  cannot  share  with  my  beloved, — ^a  life  that  I 
must  purchase  by  slavery  and  disgrace  ?    O  God !  1  dread  the  wTath  of  thy 
judgment,  but  I  dread  also  to  become  the  victim  to  Baty*s  cmel  desires. 
No  I  Tzema  lives  no  longer.    Adieu,  thou  glorious  sun !  farewell,  ye  native 
woods  and  fields  !*      I  am  unable,**  adds  the  author,  '*  to  relate  the  cata- 
strophe from  the  manuscript,    time  having  obliterated  many  words,  and 
left  distinguishable  only  the  expressions,    *  she  flung  herself  down  *  *' — 
**  skull,**  and  a  melancholy  *'  Amen,**  with  which  condudes  both  Tzerna's 
histoiy,  and  the  entire  narrative. 

W^  suspect,  both  from  the  bifikguage  and  the  style  of  this  passage,  that  M. 
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Kulzhinsky  has  not  onfy  modemiaed  but  embeDkhed  tfa6  Utt  of  the  i 
script ;  and  has  imparted  to  it  that  flowery,  poetical  colouring  to  which  he 
■eems  so  partial.  Of  the  dialect  of  Little  Russia  he  speaks  in  a  strmin  of  en^^ 
thusiasm,  particularly  as  regards  the  naivete  and  cordial  t^demess  im- 
parted to  it  by  its  diminutives ;  nor  is  the  character  which  he  gives  of  the 
natives  less  favourable.  They  appear  to  be  distinguished  from  their  northern 
brethren,  chiefly  bv  a  more  indolent  temperament,  and  less  enogetio  di^osl- 
tion,  yet  not  to  yield  to  them  either  in  patriotism  or  warlike  courage. 

Land  en  Zeetogien  in  Nederlands  Indie,  an  eenige  hriUche  etablissemen' 
ten  gedaan  tn  de  Jahren  1817  to  1826.  Door  Johannes  Olivier.  8vo. 
Platen  Amsterdam.    1828. 

From  the  title  of  this  book  we  were  induced  to  expect  much  novel  in<- 
formation : — it  appears  that  the  writer  had  visited  Java,  Sumatra,  Banka* 
the  Moluccas,  Malacca,  many  of  the  British  possessions,  Riomo  and 
Padang;  had  accompanied  the  flrst  expedition  agamst  the  Sultan  Mahmoud 
Badr  Uldin,  from  Palembang; — ^but,  except  in  the  recapitulation^  which 
fills  his  first  chi^ter,  he  passes  over  every  particular  save  his  visit  to 
Java  and  Ball 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch,  in  imitation  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
Tjrre,  of  Sidon,  and  of  Carthage,  in  ancient  times,  anxiously  cast  a  veil 
over  the  field  of  their  mercantOe  speculations,  and  never  made  known  what 
nij^t  throw  light  upon  the  wealth,  production,  or  value  of  their  colonies. 

Till  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  were  kept  in  entire  ignorance  of  their 
power  in  India ;  and  in  this  darkness  we  should  have  remained,  had  not 
the  English,  during  their  temporary  possession  of  the  Dutch  £ast  India 
colonies,  opened  to  us  an  acquaintance  with  much  that  was  valuable  to  the 
historian,  the  geographer,  the  naturahst  and  the  politician.  Raffles,  Thorn, 
and  Crawford,  have  discovered  to  us  in  the  last  twenty  vears  mare  than 
the  Dutch  had  thought  proper  to  communicate  during  the  two  preceding 
centuries ;  and  hence  they  not  only  manifest  a  malicious  jealousy  of  the 
scientific  intelligence  whicn  the  English  writers  make  known,  but  attempt  to 
throw  su8i>]cion  upon  the  credibihty  of  their  statements.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  spbrit  in  which  the  writer  of  the  woiic  now  before  us  would  insinuate 
that  '  Raffles^s  History  of  Java'  evinces  great  credulity,  if  not  ignorance. 
It  may  be,  that  on  some  point,  of  not  the  sfightest  importance,  he  can  have 
been  mistaken ;  but  if  the  auUiority  of  his  narrative  meet  no  more  power- 
ful opponent  than  Mr.  Olivier,  Sir  Stamford  RafflesT  history  will  alwajrs 
retain  that  honourable  distinction  for  veracity  which  has  placed  it  so  high 
in  the  public  estimation. 

But  •*  zur  SaeheJ"  In  reviewing  our  Author,  we  are  at  once  struck  with 
flie  circumstance,  that  he  barely  describes  what  comes  under  his  personal 
observation ;  but  is  chiefly  indebted  to  a  Javanese  Chief,  Pandscher&n  Aria 
Tiakra  Nagara,  with  whom  he  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  fOT 
many  explanations,--the  interior  of  the  island,  its  inhabitants,  their  cha- 
racter, and  mode  of  hfe*  Most  carefully  does  he  avokl  arenr  detail  of 
statistical  tendency ;  is  satisfied  with  a  very  superficial  geographical  view ; 
but  he  has  related  much  that  is  remarkable  concerning  the  people,  both  the 
planters  and  the  natives.  He  is  no  naturalist,  and,  therefore,  nis  olwerva- 
tions  on  this  branch  of  useful  knowledge  are  very  cursory,  but,  neverthe- 
less, valuable.  .  J  J»  ^ 
\  He  describes  the  harbour  and  roadstead  of  Batavia,  whksh  is  eapaWe  of 
affordmg anchorage  to  1200  vessels:  but,  although  screened  from  Iherough* 
nes8  of  the  heavy  eeal)y  seventeen  istandf^  it  k  not  very  •eevie:  the  bottom, 
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whidi  resembles  the  morass  of  the  adjoining  shore,  is  so  sdft,  that  th^ 
anchor  continues  to  sink ;  and  in  the  case  of  stormy  weather,  ships  are 
frequently  obliged  to  cut  their  cables.  The  island  consists  of  coral  rocks ; 
the  laig^,  Onrust,  was  fbrmerly  used  by  the  East  India  Company  as  a 
magazine  and  hospital.  Upon  quitting  Batavia,  the  English  destroyed  th^ 
forSess,  but  the  Governor-General  of  Capellen  has  since  restored  them. 
Batayia  was  formerlr  termed  the  Amsterdam  of  India,  th«  Queen  of  the 
East  'y  but  its  beauty  has  departed.  Its  public  palaces,  its  majestic  castle,  its 
walls  and  its  ramparts,  are  now  in  rums ;  the  churches  are  deserted ;  the 
houses  iminhabited ;  scarcely  a  negro  remains  to  watch  them — and  only 
for  a  few  hours  in  the  mormng  are  merchants  seen  settling  their  business. 
Seldom  is  an  European  countenance  to  be  met ;  and  all  that  life  which  here- 
tofore distinguished  the  capital,  is  now  transferred  to  Kampong  Tjing, 
which  is  much  more  healthy,  being  free  from  those  stagnant  canals,  whose 
unwholesome  evaporations  have  desolated  the  streets  of  the  city.  Th* 
Chinese  carrv  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Kampong;  they  do  not,  however, 
build  themselves  houses,  but,  like  the  Savoyards  and  Tyrolese,  return  home 
everjMrear  with  the  profits  which  they  have  acquired.  Great  toleration  exists. 
The  Cfhristian,  the  Mussulman,  the  Buddhist,  and  the  worshipper  of  Fo,  are 
seen  together ;  and  among  the  Christians,  almost  every  sect  has  its  church. 
As  the  destroying  breath  of  pestilence  brought  ruin  upon  Batavia,  the 
neighbouring  towns  rose  into  importance.  Molenvliet  to  the  north,  and 
Ryswick,  Noorthwick,  and  Weltevreden,  to  the  south,  are  now  oOcupied  by 
the  Europeans — and  have  become  the  residence  of  the  Governor-general, 
the  military  quarters,  and  the  seat  of  trade. 

Our  author  ^ves  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  neighbouring  villa^s 
and  their  productions.  He  describes  the  rice  plantations,  the  buffi^o,  which 
is  the  usual  beast  of  burden,  and  the  weights  and  measures.  In  speaking 
of  the  climate,  he  introduces  some  general  remarks  upon  the  cholera  morbus , 
which  are  chiefly  borrowed  frbm  JohnsorCs  Diseases  of  the  Tropicai 
Climates. 

Proceeding  from  "Weltevreden  along  a  road  abounding  with  country  seats, 
he  arrived  at  a  Malay  village,  Meester  Comelis,  where  he  saw  the  first  cofiee 
plantations.  In  1781  the  plant  was  brought  by  the  Governor  Zwaerdekroon 
to  Java,  and  now  the  island  produces  annually  260,000  hundred-weight 

The  detail  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  character  of  the  Javanese,  forms 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  portions  of  the  work,  which  our  author  was  able 
to  collect  from  his  fellow-traveller,  who  introduced  him  to  a  marriage  of  a 
Bemang,  or  Surveyor  of  the  District  The  Javanese  are  Mussulmen,  and 
the  laws  give  them  the  right  to  have  four  wives ;  but  only  persons  of  distinc- 
tion avail  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The  women  seldom  give  birth  to 
more  than  four  or  five  children ;  they  are  very  decent,  and  are  well  treated. 
The  relative  duties  between  parents  and  children  are  properly  observed ;  and 
in  the  mountainous  country  their  character  may  be  termed  religious,  without 
the  influence  of  ceremonies.  They  are  temperate,  cleanly,  honest,  and  hos- 
pitable ;  but,  like  people  who  vegetate  in  hot  climates,  they  are  sensual  and 
dissolute  in  their  passions;  especially  on  the  coast,  where  the  frequency  of 
foreigners  gives  rise  to  vindictive  jealousy,  which  the  people,  who  are  always 
provided  wilh^  a  dirk,  are  ready  to  gratify.  Their  amusements  consist  of 
cock-fights,  gaming,  buffalo  and  tiger  hunts. 

In  the  rivers  are  many  crocodiles,  which  grow  to  a  great  size.  They  seldom 
will  attack  a  human  bemg,  which  the  priests  are  not  backward  in  ascribing 
to  their  exorcisms.  M.  Olivier  relates  a  marvellous  tale  of  a  Madjan- 
bomie,  or  large  tiger,  which  visited  a  Kampong  every  mght,  and  carried  away 
aflthe  carrion  which  was  thrown  into  the  s&eet,  for  which  he  was  so  thankful 
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that  he  would  not  hurt  a  child,  but  hunted  away  every  other  beast  of  prqr, 
and  was  rdigiously  considered  as  the  guardian  of  the  village. 

In  his  journey  to  Buitenzoi^,  the  mountainous  district  where  the  Gover- 
nor-general has  his  summer  palace,  the  author  introduces  some  most  super- 
ficial remarks  on  its  geology  and  natural  history,  which  proves  that  he  was 
as  unacquainted  with  botany  as  with  science  in  general ;  mdeed,  heconunu- 
nicates  nothing  more  than  Crawford  and  Raffles  have  already  much  better 
described. 

Buitenzorg  consists  of  42^  square  miles,  with  76,312  inhabitants.  Bogor, 
the  chief  town,  is  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Priangerregentschaften,  another  province,  contains  465^  scjuare  miles, 
and  243,648  inhabitants ;  but  there  is  nothing  new  in  M.  Olivier's  account 
of  its  history,  the  derivation  of  the  name,  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  Padjadja- 
ran,  or  of  the  coffee  plantations.  The  cow-pox  was  introduced  in  1816, 
and  in  seven  years  63,564  were  inoculated. 

The  writer  again  speaks,  but  very  slightly,  of  the  customs  of  the  people, 
the  buffalo-hunt,  the  animaVs  wretchedness  upon  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  the 
disinclination  of  the  Javanese  to  the  breeding  of  cattle,  their  food,  (heir 
fisheries,  music,  and  poetry ;  volcanic  eruptions,  especially  that  of  Mer-q>i 
and  Galoenjg-goeng  in  1822,  by  which  4000  persons  lost  their  lives.  From 
the  description  of  the  armoury  of  Aria  Tiakra  Nagara,  he  notices  the  Java- 
nese military  tactics,  court  etiquette,  native  government,  and  disaffected- 
ness  of  the  people,  but  does  not  state  the  cause. 

To  the  west  of  the  Island  lies  Bantam,  about  800  miles  from  Batavia. 
The  roads  to  it  are  good,  but  the  fever  has  driven  most  of  its  inhabitants  to 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Ceram.  Not  far  from  this  spot  dwells  a  very  pe- 
culiar people  of  Sunda,  called  Badoeis,  who  fled  from  the  Moslem  persecu- 
tion into  the  mountains,  and  preserved  inviolate  their  customs  and  religion. 
The  narrative  which  is  given  by  Blume,  the  Naturalist,  serves  to  correct 
certain  mistakes  which  Raffles  had  fallen  into  respecting  them,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  volume. 

Prom  the  Northern  Coast,  which  is  much  infested  with  pirates,  who  con- 
ceal themselves  in  the  Islands  of  Boompjes  and  Mandalique,  he  passed  on 
to  Cheribon,  where  he  visited  the  grave  of  the  Scheikh  Moclana,  and  the 
volcano  of  Tierimai,  8000  feet  in  height,  which  was  ascended  and  described 
by  Blume  ;  thence  to  Samarang,  a  city  with  30,000  opulent  inhabitants ;  to 
Surabaya,  the  most  flourishing  commercial  city  of  Java ;  through  Madura 
to  Banjoewangie,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of 
5980  square  miles,  and  8857  mhabitants.  This  island  is  separated  at  one 
mile  distance  from  Bali,  where  the  author  resided  some  time,  and  is  divided 
into  seven  Principalities,  viz.: 
Karangasam,  containing  150,000  inhabitants,  with  an  army  of  30,000  men. 


Boliling    •        • 

, 

130,000         .         .         .         , 

.       20,000 

Badong     . 

• 

130,000 

.       20,000 

I^anjar     . 
Manggoei 

• 

160,000 

.       30,000 

• 

160,000         .         .         .         , 

.       30,000 

Tabanan 

r 

180,000 

.       35,000 

Klongkong 

• 

75.000 

.       14,000 

Making  a  Total  of  985,000  Inhabitants,  to  an  army  of  179,000  men. 
This  large  population  descends  most  probably  from  Java.  The  religion  is 
Brahmin,  and  is  divided  into  four  castes,  the  Priests  Brahmin,  and  the  nobles 
Schatrias,  the  middling  and  the  lower  classes.  The  bodies  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal castes  are  burnt  after  their  death ;  the  third  are  buried ;  but  the  fourth 
are  exposed  to  the  wiW  beasts.    The  volume  finishes  with  a  description  of 
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tiieir  manners  and  customs,  their  temples,  habitations,  festivals,  character, 
dress,  food,  and  trade,  which  are  well  worth  a  perusal,  especially  as  we 
hitherto  were  acc^uainted  with  this  Island  onljr  from  the  Dutch  Embassy  to 
the  King  of  Bali  m  1633,  and  the  communications  of  Thome  in  his  account 
of  the  Conquest  of  Java. 

Cours  Complet  dEconomie  Politique  Pratique;  Ouvrage  destini h  metire 
som  lea  yeux  des  Hommes  cTEicU,  des  Proiriitaires  Fonciere  et  des  Ctqn- 
tcUistes,  des  Savons,  des  Agriculieurs,  des  Manufaciuriers,  des  Ncgo- 
dans,  et  en  giniral  de  tous  les  Citoyens,  rEoonomie  dies  Sociitcs,  JPar 
Jean  Baptiste  Say,  Auteur  du '  Trait6  et  du  Cat^chisme  d' Economic 
Politique,*  Membre  de  la  plupart  des  Academies  deTEurope.  Tomes  L  et 
iL    Paris,  1828. 

Were  we  to  estimate  the  whole  work  of  M.  Say,  which,  when  completed* 
is  designed,  we  understand,  to  form  six  volumes,  from  the  portion  of  it  now 
before  ourselves  and  the  public,  we  should  not  think  it  likely  to  add  much 
to  the  akeady  acquh^  reputation  of  its  author.  It  is  intended,  as  the  pre- 
face informs  us,  for  the  further  and  more  perfect  development,  illustration, 
and  evidence  of  the  principles  already  promulgated  in  the  author*s  exten- 
sively known  •  Trait6  d*Econoyie  Politique.'  But  the  only  difference  hitherto 
remarkable  between  the  earlier  and  the  more  recent  publication  appears  to  us 
to  be,  that  all  those  elements  of  the  science  which,  m  the  former,  were  suffi- 
ciently explained  and  established,  are,  in  the  latter,  by  a  cumulative  process  of 
mere  woitliness,  reduced  into  almost  their  original  confusion.  Is  it  a  very 
unfair  question,  whether  this  be  simply  owing  to  the  disinterested  zeal  of 
exposition  in  our  author ;  or  whether  tus  diffuseness  may  not  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  prompted  by  the  book-making  calculation  of  extending  to 
six  volumes  a  tractate  which  might  have  easily  been  compressed  within 
three? 

It  would  be  an  endless  and  thankless  task  to  multiply  examples  of  the 
trifling  sort  of  talk  in  which  this  author  often  indulges.  Wherever  he  can 
make  an  opportunity  to  refine  on  plain  arguments,  definitions  or  distinc- 
tions, he  seizes  and  abuses  it  to  the  utmost.  He  quarrels  with  Adam  Smith 
for  using  the  ^neral  term  '  labour,*  to  express  the  operations  of  industry ; 
and  sets  to  work,  with  terrible  din  and  snuthery,  to  '  decompose*  these  ope- 
rations, and  descant  upon  them  separately,  with  minuteness  more  appro- 
priate to  a  treatise  on  each  separate  division  of  human  labour,  than  to  a 
general  view  of  that  social  economy  in  which  its  several  branches  meet  As 
a  specimen  of  this  method  of  M.  Say,  he  brings  his  whole  economical 
artillery  to  bear  upon  the  hawkers  and  stall-keepers  who  molest  the  streets 
of  Paris :  he  criticises  fashionable  tastes  in  furniture,  and  he  recommends 
the  fitting  up,  and  even  the  building  of  houses  on  one  uniform  model,  in 
order  that  their  several  parts  and  parcels  may  be  the  products  of  a  wholesale 
manufacture,  for  the  salce  as  well  of  cheapness  as  perfection  in  workman- 
ship. We  know  not  what  interest  such  particulars  may  possess  for  the 
attendants  upon  those  lectures  on  practical  economy,  which  it  seems  M.  Say 
is  in  the  habit  of  delivering;  and  of  which  he  has  thought  proper,  some- 
what strangely,  to  preserve  the  didactic  form  in  these  volumes :  but,  to  a 
foreigner,  such  topics  seem  a  little  absurd ;  and,  to  a  mere  general  reader, 
not  a  Utile  tiresome. 

We  have  no  wish  to  leave  the  impression  on  those  who  have  not  seen  the 
present  work,  that  its  whole  contents  are  such  as  we  have  just  described. 
M.  Say*s  introductoiy  chapter  contains  an  able  vindication  of  his  science 
from  popular  prejudices  ^  and  bis  statistical  details  are  occasionally  interest- 
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iqg.  His  de«cription  of  tiie  various  manufactures  oanried  on  in  private 
houses  in  Paris  is  amusing :  a  graver  interest  attaches  to  his  statement  of 
the  obstacles  to  ft«e  communication  and  commerce  which  are  suffered  to 
exist  in  the  interior  of  France ;  and  his  view  of  the  comparative  importance 
of  domestic  and  foreign  trade  has  animation,  although  it  can  hardly  claim  the 
praise  of  ori^nality  or  correctness.  Towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume, 
ne  arrives  at  discussions,  which,  though  by  no  means  new  to  students  of 
the  science,  acquire  a  constantly  renewed  importance  from  the  effbrts 
required  to  strugs:le  with  obstinate  popular  delusions.  When  the  con- 
clusion of  this  third  part  of  the  work  (Des  Echanges  et  des  Monnaies)  ap- 
S'  ears  in  M.  Say's  next  volume,  we  may  be  teippted  to  bestow  a  more 
etailed  examination  on  it  than  we  have  thought  at  all  due  to  the  first  and 
second. 

M.  Say  prefers  a  general  charge  a^nst  the  English  economists  of  pro- 
ceeding too  abruptly  fr«m  abstract  pnnciples  to  results — a  fault  which  cer- 
tainly cannot  \>q  imputed  to  his  writings.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  doubted 
vhether  an  overflow  be  less  unfavourable  to  science  than  a  deficiency  of 
facts :  and,  at  all  events,  if  chance  should  place  the  present  observations  in 
the  hands  of  this  author,  we  would  beg  to  remind  him  of  that  glorious  Bri- 
tish writer  whom  he  himself  has  more  than  once  cited  as  the  father  of  poli- 
tical economv ;  and  who  was  not  less  patient  and  accurate  in  the  induction 
of  realities,  tnan  during  and  excursive  in  the  field  of  abstraction* 

La  Pkilijqnde,  Poeme  en  26  Chants,  par  M.  Viennet,  d^put^  de  rH6rauIt 
a  vols.    Paris.    1828. 

Thb  French  Muse  has  made  another  excursion  into  the  field  of  epic  poetry. 
A  member  of  the  Academy,  whose  fame  has  l)een  trumpeted  forth  on  the 
titles  of  five  or  six  tragedies,  a  score  of  familiar  letters,  a  poem  upon 
Parga,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  fugitive  pieces  and  philosophical 
essays,  has  tried  his  hand  in  the  epic  style,  and  given  fresh  proof  that  neither 
the  language  of  France  nor  the  genius  of  its  authors  can  reach  the  illustrious 
rank  of  Muton  or  of  Tasso. 

The  subject  of  J.a  Philippide,  in  which  M.  Perceval  de  Grandmsuson  two 
Tears  since  failed  so  disastrously,  and  in  which  M.Viennet  is  now  equally  un- 
ibrtunate,  is,  nevertheless,  essentially  epic.  There  is  in  the  life  of  Philip  II.  of 
France,  every  thing  which  courtiers  have  dignified  with  the  name  of  Augustus. 
The  sacred  and  profane,  practical  science  and  Catholic  faith,  the  true  and 
the  fabulous,  here  meet  together,  giving  abundant  scope  to  the  poet*s  imagi- 
nation. Strange  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  the  latter  part  only  of  his 
heroes  life,  commencing  with  the  period  when  Philip  Ausfustus  was  excommu- 
nicated on  account  of  his  divorce,  and  terminating  in  the  battle  of  Bovines  I 
Strange  that  he  should  have  entitled  the  thousand  subjects  which  would 
attract  attention,  the  thousand  resources  of  which  his  muse  might  have 
availed  herself  I  Strange  that  fourteen  thousand  lines  do  not  suffice  to  recount 
all  that  is  remarkable  in  the  whole  course  of  his  hero's  career  I 

The  life  of  Philip  Augustus  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  periods  bf  the  his- 
tory of  France.  He  wj^  born  August  25,  1165  ;  his  father,  Louis  VII., 
intrusted  his  education  to  Clement  de  Metz,  one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of 
the  court,  and  the  pupil  eariy  distinguished  Wmself  by  the  superiority  of  his 
talents.  His  reign,  which  lasted  forty-four  years/at  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
e^tury,  i«  crowded  with  extraordinary  events,  the  recital  of  which,  enUvened 
\jy  a  picture  of  national  manners,  would  present  materials  for  one  of  the  most 
lomi^c  and  chivalrous  poems  in  any  language. 

In  imitatiw  gf  th«  demi-gods  o|  paganismTws  first  Mtack  was  npon  ih% 
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wild  beagtfl  whicb  ravaged  Uie  coontiv.  Scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age, 
hurried  on  by  his  ardour  for  the  chase»  he  was  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of 
night  in  the  forests  of  Compiegne,  where  he  met  a  wood-cutter  of  gigantio 
stature,  and  of  a  terrifying  aspect ;  he  overcame  him  in  combat  and  carried 
him  a  prisoner  to  the  castle.  Still  imitating  his  fabulous  prototypes,  after 
spending  a  few  years  against  the  vagal)onds  of  the  forests,  he  went  m  search 
of  greater  danger,  and  acquired  greater  fame  in  opposing  the  Routie^ 
and  the  Cotteraux,  brigands  of  an  unheard  of  ferocity,  who  overran  Franco 
to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand  men,  spreading  around  them  blood* 
yiolence,  and  fire — slaughtering  on  the  very  altar  uie  monks  and  priests, 
to  compel  them  to  surrender  the  treasures  of  their  churches.  A  little  later. 
ere  he  had  attained  his  twenfy-second  year,  like  Tancred  and  Bouillon,  he 
took  the  cross  and  followed  Kichard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  in  his  third  crusade. 

Ptolemais  fell  under  his  attack,  and  it  was  during  this  expedition  that  th0 
two  Christian  Princes  Guy  de  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of  Montserrat  disputed 
which  of  them  should  be  king  of  Jerusalem,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  The  dispute  was  referred  to  the  two  sovereigns,  and  the  taking 
of  the  city  was  prevented  by  their  ambition.  Philip  advocated  the  cause  of 
Conrad,  while  lUohard  took  part  with  Lusignan.  The  Christian  camp  was 
more  than  once  the  scene  of  bloodshed ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  of  the  Philippide  has  not  introduced  into  his  epic  that  hatred  which 
the  two  kings  avowed,  and  which  afterwards  caused  such  long  and  cruel 
wars.  What  a  lesson  for  the  people,  what  a  subject  to  excite  the  inspiration 
of  the  poet,  that  so  many  years  of  carnage  were  caused  by  the  offended 
ambition  of  a  king,  and  so  horrible  were  the  cruelties  committed  in  their 
furious  rage,  that  on  both  sides  they  tore  out  the  eyes  of  the  prisoners  I 

M.  Viennet  commences  his  poem,  as  we  have  observed,  at  the  period  when 
Philip  was  excommunicated  by  the  Court  of  Rome,  for  having  repudiated 
his  nrst  vrife,  Ingelberg,  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  sister  of  Canute,  and 
espoused  Agnes  of  Meranie.  He  passes  over  in  silence  the  early  wars  of 
the  Prince  with  John,  in  which  both  armies  committed  every  excess, 
burning  and  demolishing  every  house,  slaughtering  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  prisoners.  On  every  occasion  Philip  evinced  extraordinary  courage, 
of  which  we  need  only  mention  the  affair  at  Gesors  where,  with  a  small 
body  of  cavalry,  he  fell  upon  the  whole  English  army.  Prudence  would 
have  dictated  to  retreat,  but  hurried  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  ardour, 
he  rushed  forward,  crying,  "  I  will  never  fly  before  my  vassaL'*  Break- 
ing through  every  obstacle,  he  would  have  entered  the  place  had  not 
the  bridge  of  Epte  broken  under  him,  and  he  was  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  he  must  infallibly  have  perished,  had  he  not  with  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  remained  firm  on  his  horse. 

M.  Viennet  scrupulously  follows  history ;  he  tells  us  that  A^es  was 
a  princess  of  rare  beauty,  and  that  Ingelberg  was  shut  up  in  a  tortress— 
that  the  Pope,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  declared  the 
second  mamage  void,  and  placed  the  kingdom  under  his  interdict— of  the 
resistance  which  the  Prince  made  to  the  sentence  by  seizing  u^n  the  secular 
IHTop^y  of  the  clergy  and  the  goods  of  the  prebends — of  his  fury  against 
those  who  obeyed  the  Pope ;  but  the  greater  the  rigour  which  he  used,  the 
louder  were  the  murmurs  of  the  people — ^till,  at  length,  fearing  they  would 
rise  en  mai$e,  he  was  obliged  to  yield.  He  took  back  Ingelb^,  and 
separated  from  Agnes  de  Meranie,  who  died  the  same  year  from  excess  of 
griei 

Free  from  the  inquietude  of  internal  dissension,  Philip  now  turned  his 
arms  against  the  forei^  foe.    John,  at  the  head  of  a  laige  English  army,  * 
was  ravagiDg  the  provmces  of  the  Loire.    In  the  north,  the  Count  of  Flan- 
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ders,  a  vassal  almost  as  powerful  as  the  kin^,  had  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt.  A  second .  Enelish  army,  commanded  by  Salisbuiy,  joined  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  brought  together  a  German 
force,  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  men.  This  was  a  formidable 
league,  and  the  invaders  were  so  far  elevated  bv  success,  as  to  agree 
upon  a  partition  of  the  state.  France  was  plungea  mto  the  greatest  con- 
sternation, when  Philip,  at  the  head  of  finy  thousand  men,  marched  to 
the  battle  of  Bovines,  where,  by  a  decisive  victory,  he  saved  his  kingdom 
from  dismemberment. 

Such  is  a  succinct  account  of  the  subject  of  the  poem.  Those  who 
expect  to  find  here  the  requisite  qualities  for  an  epic  poem  will  be  deceived; 
for  to  constitute  an  epic  poem,  more  is  requisite  than  pretty  versification — 
portraits  drawn  with  a  sufficient  resemblance— picturesque  description  of 
manners  and  of  battles,  with  an  occasional  mixture  of  the  comic  ami  the 
serious,  as  introduced  by  Voltaire  in  "  La  Pucelle,"  and  repeated  by 
Viennet  in  the  ^  Philippide.**  In  this  sense  the  author  has  not  entirely 
fedled. 

Mhnoires  et  Souvenirs  de  Siatnsloi  Girardin.    5  vols.  8vo.    Pans.    1828. 

Count  Stanislas  Girakoin,  whose  interesting  memoirs  we  are  about  to 
consider,  was  an  ^Idve  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  The  first  steps  of  his 
life  were  guided  by  him.  He  had  nursed  him  in  his  arms,  he  had  played 
with  him  on  his  knee,  and  had  gathered  the  bluebell  together  with  hkn  in 
their  frequent  rambles.  He  was  early  taught  to  love  his  country,  to  hate 
despotism,  to  condemn  injustice,  to  provide  against  persecution,  and  to  con- 
sole himself  with  the  pursuits  of  literature.  In  his  early  age,  he  despised 
the  amusements  of  chudhood,  and  was  often  seen  attending  the  sittings  of 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  keeping  a  detailed  joiunal  of  the  debates.  The 
more  assiduously  he  frequented  these  discussions,  the  more  he  longed  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

In  1791  he  commenced  his  pubUc  career,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
legislative  Assembly,  for  the  department  of  the  Oise.  He  was  succes- 
sively member  of  the  Tribune,  the  L^slative  Body,  and  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.     A  close  observer  of  all  their  proceedings,  his  recolleetioas 

§  resent  very  curious  remarks  upon  the  most  memorable  sittings  of  the 
Vench  Chambers.  During  the  Revolution,  under  the  im})erial  government, 
as  well  as  since  the  restoration,  he  was  the  constant  friend  of  moderate 
liberty,  and  always  distinguished  himself  by  his  frankness.  In  the  tribime 
he  showed  more  of  force  than  eloquence ;  his  orations— that  especially  on 
the  memorable  occasion  of  his  declaimation  against  violating  the  seonets  of 
letters— were  convincing,  but  harsh.  He  aimed  not  to  clothe  his  arguments 
with  elegance,  and  it  was  with  justice  said  of  him,  that  his  wisdom,  hk»  that 
of  Rousseau,  would  rouse  but  not  convert.  His  opinions,  as  deputy,  were 
constantly  directed  against  men  in  power.  His  arguments  attacked  rather 
than  supported  the  tribime ;  and  those  who  have  seen  Stanislas  Girardin 
cannot  forget  his  appearance  in  the  Chambre  des  Communes ;  his  dark 
brow,  his  marked  countenance  bending  toward  the  groimd,  his  sh<Mt  and 
muscular  figure,  his  collected  attitude,  his  thoughtful  physiognomy— his 
rough  voice  and  bitter  reproaches  inveighing  against  the  destruction  of  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  It  is  difficult  to  recognize  the  author  of  the  me- 
moirs before  us,  where  men  and  things  are  painted  with  a  truth,  a  knsser- 
aller,  which  amounts  almost  to  indiscretion,  were  it  not  that  we  perceive 
the  candour  of  a  noble  mind,  which  never  had  cause  to  Uush  before  his 
fellow  creatures,  nor  feared  to  admit  them  to  the  confidence  of  his  most 
secret  thoughts. 

The 
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The  memoirs  of  Girardin  commence  with  the  first  yeara  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  finish  at  the  fall  of  the  empire.  The  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  are  described  t  grandi  <rat**— the  happy  years  of  the  consulate 
— the  brilliant  despotism  of  the  imp|erial  government— pass  in  their  turn 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  in  rapid  pictures  drawn  with  a  true  reality 
after  nature,  being  mostly  written  down  by  the  narrator  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  when  they  occurred.  But  there  is  a  melancholy  chasm  in 
these  valuable  memoirs,  concerning  both  the  persons  and  the  memorable 
events  in  the  time  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Pursued  and  menaced  by 
the  jacobin  party,  he  committed  to  the  flames  his  papers  which  gave  ac- 
counts of  the  most  stormy  events  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  as 
he  remarks,  this  auto  din //continued  to  bum  till  he  was  arrested  and  cast 
into  the  prison  of  Sezanne. 

The  fall  of  Robespierre  restored  him  to  his  family  and  his  Mends;  but 
the  future  was  as  a  blank  to  him— terror  had  so  completely  dissipated  every 
ray  of  hope,  that  his  life  was  not  more  to  him  than  a  journey— his  countiy 
an  hostel — ^imagination  had  lost  its  amusement— study  had  no  longer  any 
attraction — occupation  was  stripped  of  its  sweetness.  It  was  not  till  the 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  that  Girardin  recommenced  his  JoumaL 
The  pages  in  which  he  describes  that  return,  and  traces  the  great  events  which 
marked  the  celebrated  day,  the  \%th  Brumaire,  deserve  to  be  repeated^ 
because  they  throw  a  new  light  upon  this  memorable  episode  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  France. 

"  On  the  evening  of  the'seventeenth,  Bonaparte  was  appointed  in  petto 
general  of  the  army  and  the  city,  by  the  Coimcil  of  Ancients  assembled  in  the 
night ;  and  yesterday,  also  by  the  same  in  petto,  four  thousand  men  and 
twenty  piecies  of  cannon  were  in  the  Tuileries.  The  Anciwits,  excited  by 
the  penis  of  their  country,  and  by  those  of  the  national  representation, 
opened  their  sitting  at  nine  o*clock.  Comet,  speaking  in  tiie  name  of  the 
committee  of  inspectors;  said,  that  nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the 
danger  which  threatened  the  country, — ^that  the  daggers  were  uplifted,  and 
the  factk)us  ready  to  move.  The  decree  for  removing  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  authorities  to  St  Cloud  was  approved,  and  sent  to  the  Directory, 
and  to  the  Five  Hundred.  Bonaparte  was  invested  by  this  decree  with  the 
power  and  name  of  general  of  the  army  and  of  the  city.  He  swore  allegiance 
to  the  council,  as  did  a  crowd  of  generals — some  of  them  appointed  by  the 
government,  and  some  volunteers.  Hie  same  oath  was  repeated  by  the 
soldiers,  under  direction  of  the  generaL  The  Tuileries  were  closed,  and 
surrounded  by  soldiers,  as  were  the  Palace  of  tbs  Rve  Hundred  and  the 
Luxembourg.  The  Five  Hundred,  after  having  received  the  decree  of  the 
Ancients,  separated  on  the  instant  ,*  the  guards  of  the  Directory  came  to  the 
Tuileries ;  Lefdvre  and  Augereau  joined  Bonaparte ;  and  all  but  the  Direc- 
tory was  calm.  Sieyds  and  Koger-Ducos  betook  themselves  to  the 
Tuileries,  the  former  on  horseback,  and  the  latter  m  a  carriage.  Moulins 
sent  for  Lef^vre,  and  ordered  him  to  arrest  the  hero  of  Aboukir.  *  It  is 
too  late,'  answered  Lefdvre,  *  neither  you  nor  I  am  now  anything ;  and 
trust  me,  you  had  best  avail  yourself  of  the  hour  allowed  you  by  Moreau, 
and  retire  quietiy  to  your  country-house,  like  your  colleague  Gohier.' 

"  On  the  eighteenth,  at  four  o'clock,  Bonaparte  presented  himself  at  the 
bar  of  the  Ancients,  and  said — *  It  is  the  business  of  you,  who  are  useful 
labourers,  and  who  are  well  prepared  for  the  task,  to  accomplish  the 
great  work.  I  will  second  your  exertions,  and  the  republic  will  be  saved. 
I  am  the  god  of  the  thunderbolt:  Death,  death  I  say,  shall  be  the 
lot  of  the  factious.*  He  sent  at  the  same  time  a  detachment  of  grena- 
diers to  dissolve  the  Five  Hundred.    In  this  assembly  the  debates  were 
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taking  a  torn  extremdy  imfivotrrable  to  Bonaparte.  He  made  hie  lypcar- 
ance  there;  and  at  the  moment  the  017  of  Hors  la  loil  became  almost  una^ 
nimous.  The  genieral  withdrew,  while  several  of  the  most  eager  members 
attempted  to  stab  him,  and  Arena  fired  a  pistol,  which  missed  its  aino.  A 
shout  of  No  CromtoeUf  Nodtctator!  was  heard;  and  the  general  com- 
manded Murat  to  dissolve  the  council  by  force.  A  detachment  of  grenadiers 
was  urged  on  by  the  leaders.  It  entered  the  hall  with  drums  beating,  and 
bayonets  fixed ;  the  deputies  escaped  as  they  best  could ;  fifty  were  arrested, 
and  the  rest  escaped  with  a  few  slight  wounds.  Bonaparte,  Roger-Ducos^ 
and  SieySs,  became  the  Executive  Coimcit. 

"  The  most  unexpected  events  had  succeeded  each  other  with  such  rapidity, 
from  the  commencement,  and  through  all  the  course  of  our  revolution,  that 
,  no  occurrence  could  rouse,  and,  above  all,  none  could  retain,  the  public 
attention.  But  for  this  ^e  world  would  have  wondered  at  the  marvellous 
chance  which  brought  Bonaparte  to  his  country.  He  appeared  in  Paris 
while  he  was  believed  to  be  still  buried  with  his  army  in  the  recesses  of 
the  Syrian  deserts.  The  eighteenth  Brumaire  may  serve  to  explain  the 
motive  of  his  return.  General  Marmont  says,  *  that  an  indiscretion  of  oni 
€f  the  agents  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  determkied  Bonaparte  to  return  to 
France.* "  The  explanation  of  this  last  phrase  is  too  long  for  our  Umits, — 
but  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  be  amused,  if  they  are  induced  to  refer  to  the 
original  narrative  of  M.  Girardin. 

Unlike  most  memorialists,  Stanislas  Girardin  writes  not  upon  mere 
hearsay — ^he  does  not  transmit  received  opinions  without  examination — but 
recounts  what  he  has  himself  heard,  what  he  himself  has  seen — facts  in 
which  he  has  himsdf  had  a  share.  From  the  intimacy  which  united  him  to 
Lucien  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  First  Consul,  he  had  been  a  confidant 
in  their  ^sionate  feelings — against  the  obstacles  tiie  tribunate  opposed  to 
many  of  his  projects — against  the  citizens  who  wished  to  proiopg  the 
remembrance  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  reign  of  liberty^— against  the 
English,  whom  he  charged  as  accomplices  in  Uie  excesses  of  the  revolution. 
He  had  received  at  £rmenonville  the  conqueror  of  Italy ;  and  in  this  isle  of 
poplars,  where  the  ashes  of  Rousseau  repose,  he  heard  him  predict  his 
greatness  before  the  tomb  of  this  apostle  of  equality.  He  observes :  — 
**  The  First  Consul  was  at  Morte-fontana  with  his  brother,  Joseph 
BonM)arte.  He  came  to  breakfast  at  Ermenonville.  We  cummeMced  by 
afibrding  him  the  pleasure  of  rabbit-hunting  on  the  heath.  Some  of  the 
rabbits,  less  wild  than  the  rest,  were  so  curious  to  admire  the  hero  of  the 
army  ojf  Italy,  as  instead  of  running  awav,  to  surt  aund  him  in  swarms. 
The  first  consul  took  a  singular  pleasure  in  the  new  diversion,  ot  which  lie  con- 
cluded in  suspecting  there  was  some  secret— the  hour  tor  the  meal  ha4  pstssed 
when  he  returned  to  the  chdteau,  and  found  Madame  iJotmparte  at  table.  He 
frowned  with  dissatisfaction  that  they  had  not  waited  for  him,  and  saiJ, 
*  It  appears  the  ladies  rule  here.*  He  only  ate  a  few  leaver  tif  salad,  and 
drank  a  glass  of  Bordeaux,  and  rose  immediately  to  visit  Ih^  gardens, 
which  ho  took  great  pleasure  in  surv^ing.  Coming::  to  the  Isle  of  Poplars, 
he  stopped  before  the  tomb  of  Jean  Jacques,  and  taid,  "  U  had  Lt^  i--_r 
for  the  repose  of  France  if  this  man  had  never  Uved.*  I  inquired  his 
reason.  He  replied,  •  He  it  was  who  prepared  the  fVcDoh  Revolution.' 
I  reinarked— It  surely  is  not  for  you,  citizen  consul,  to  complain  of  the  Re* 
volution*  •  Eh  bien;  replied  he,  *  the  future  will  learn  that  it  wouki  have 
been  better  for  the  repose  of  the  world,  if  neither  Rousseau  nor  I  had  ever 
existed ;'  and  resumed  his  promenade  with  much  thoughtfulnesa" 

14apoleon  said  bruly  ;— iie  became  emperor,  and  soon  his  insatiable  am- 
IntKmmadaallRur^qpttoxittfifiUof  camagft.   He  wished  to  place  ^  oqwq 
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vspm  the  h««d  ef  aMh  of  his  brothen.  Stamsks  Girardin  follows  the 
fortunes  of  Jossph  Bon<HDsrte  at  Boulogne,  at  Naples,  at  Madrid.  His  recol- 
lections of  Spain  in  1808  acquaint  us,  better  than  any  other  details,  with 
the  situation  of  the  troops,  the  influence  of  the  French  policy  in  ^e 
Ptniasula  at  tlUs  pmod,  and  thu  character  of  the  Spanish  nation. 

At  the  restoration,  Girardin  occupied  the  prefecture  of  the  department  of 
the  Seine-infisrieure,  Elected  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1820, 
he  was  ioinisdiately  in  a  difficult  situation  between  his  conscience  and  the 
mimstxy,  but  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  The 
dignity  of  the  man  was,  in  his  &yQ»t  preferable  to  the  dignitv  of  a  prefect 
He  declaiqied  in  the  tribune,  with  if^uch  eloquence,  against  the  violation  of 
the  charter;  and  l^bo^^  f^  year  ago  he  quitted  the  world,  accompanied  with 
the  rogret  of  i^l  good  ipsn ;  leaving  behind  him«  in  the  memoirs  of  which  we 
have  given  an  analysis,  a  proof,  that  Stanislas  Girardin,  a  man  of  the 
worid,  was  always  gpod-^«  citizen,  always  courageous,  always  true— an 
aratoTi  ^ways  occupied  in  the  welfare  of  his  countiy,  and  the  sacred  in- 
t^ests  of  humanity. 

Duranti  Premier  Pr^Mmt  du  ParkmmU  (m  la  ligue  en  province.    Par 
M.  Baour  Lormian,  de  T Acad6mie  FVan9aise.  4  vols.  12mo.  Paris,  1828. 

Thb  Fren^i  Re^plution,  with  its  burnings,  its  massacres,  and  all  the  cata^ 
logue  of  crimes,  which  astonished  the  rest  of  Europe,  affords  no  parallel  to 
the  period  in  which  M.  Baour  Lormian  has  placed  the  scenes  of  his  ro- 
nance*  The  horrors  of  the  {Vench  Revolution  have  been  atoned  for,  by 
the  mnumerable  benefits  which  have  resulted  from  it :  and  even  the  anarchy 
of  Kol)eipierre  and  the  Terrorists  has  been  succeedea  by  the  liberty  which, 
protected  by  her  ooostitutional  charter,  France  at  this  moment  epjoys.  No 
similar  results  followed  the  state  of  misexy  which  distinguished  a  great  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France ;  no  great  and  permanent  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  all;  no  improvement  either  in  the  arts,  or  in  the  science  of 
legislation,  arose  out  of  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars,  which 
dMolated  that  pountry  during  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It 
is  one  tale  of  crime  and  bloodshed — ^kmgs,  people,  parliaments  and  cor- 
porate bodies,  all  excited  by  the  same  maddening  ferocity.  Nothing  but 
afajeet  misery  succeeded  to  this  state  of  things — the  husbandman,  inst^  of 
cultivating  his  land  for  the  benefit  of  others,  scarcely  expected  to  reap  the 
small  crop  intended  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  family ;  and,  in  the  absence 
of  order,  security,  and  law,  labour  had  almost  entirely  ceased.  The  execu- 
tive government  became  powerless  against  the  many  obstacles  opposed  to  it, 
and  Henry  II L  found  liimself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  difficulties  from 
which  it  seemed  impossible  to  escape. 

On  the  3rd  of  January,  1589,  Jacques  de  Melet,  a  magistrate  of  Toulouse, 
is  haranguing  i^  multitude,  called  together  by  the  sound  of  the  tocsin,  in  the 
square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  crowd  follow  him  into  the  church  of 
St.  Saturin,  when  Vebain  de  St  Gel^,  ascending  the  pulpit  announces  to 
the  people  of  Toulouse  the  assassination  of  the  Guises  by  orcler  of  Heniy  IIL 
He  calls  for  veui^eance,  and  is  answered  by'  the  shouts  and  imorecations 
of  the  assembly  i  Jean  de  Paulo  places  hmiself  at  the  head  of  the  insur- 
rection, of  wbi<^  he  is  chosen  leader.  This  man  has  for  a  long  time  cherished 
a  mortal  hi^tred  against  Duranti,  the  president,  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
office,  had  condemned  to  death  one  of  Paulo's  brothers,  convicted  of  robbery 
and  murder.  This  brother  has  l^ft  a  son,  to  whom  Paulo  reveals  the  secret 
of  his  birth*  and  the  yo^Qg  $eranger  swears  to  avenge  upon  Duranti  the 
dstttb  pf  his  ittber. 
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In  the  mean  time,  tt»  Advocate-General  Daffis,  brother-m-law  of  Dorai^ 
and  a  zealous  royaUst,  comes  to  consiiH  with  him  on  the  means  of  thwart- 
ing the  plans  of  the  leaguers.  Jacques  de  Melet  arrives,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  Council  of  the  Commons,  proposes  that  Duranti  should  place  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  new  government,  formed  hy  those  who  have  shaken  off  the 
voke  of  Philip  :  and  on  Duranti*s  refusal,  he  rejoins  the  leaders  of  the 
Jea^e  at  the  house  of  the  Marqjuis  de  Roaix.  The  manners  of  the 
period,  the  opinions,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  conspirators,  are  admirably 
depicted  in  the  description  of  this  conventicle — all  speaking  at  once,  some 
proposing  to  change  the  kingdom  into  a  republic,  some  to  deliver  it  over 
to  Fhilip,  and  others  to  call  one  of  the  Guises  or  the  Due  de  Bourbon  to 
the  throne.  In  the  midst  of  this  discussion,  they  learn  that  the  students  of 
the  University  are  in  open  revolt  against  the  royal  authority,  and  that  the 
people  have  joined  them.  A  frightful  disorder  ensues.  The  magistrates  call 
out  the  guanls,  who  are  defeated,  and  the  citizens  at  the  sound  of  the  tocsin 
rush  to  arms  and  besiege  the  University.  Duranti  appears  suddenly 
amongst  them  in  the  costume  of  the  University,  mediates  between  the  par- 
ties, banishes  Beranger,  the  principal  actor  in  the  riot,  from  the  dty,  and  is 
conducted  to  his  palace  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  calm,  however,  is  of  short  duration.  The  sentence  of  exile  ^t>- 
nounced  Against  Beraneer  increases  the  hatred  of  Jean  de  Paulo  agamst 
DurantL  This  chief  of  the  leaguers  repairs  to  the  capital,  round  which  a 
number  of  the  people  are  marching  in  procession,  bearine  banners  represent- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  Guises ;  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  mtrepid 
advocate-general,  aided  by  the  remonstrances  of  Duranti,  whose  courage 
rises  in  proportion  to  the  danger  of  his  situation,  he  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  councd  of  eighteen  members,  who  usurp  all  the  functions  of  government. 
They  ordain  a  grand  funeral  ceremony  in  honour  of  the  Guises,  and  excite 
the  pK>pular  fiiiy  against  Duranti  and  all  those  who  refuse  to  be  jnesent  at  it. 
The  insurgents  march  en  masse  to  the  palace  where  the  Procureur-General 
Claude  de  St.  Felix  is  reading  to  the  assembled  parliament,  the  letters  patent, 
giving  tordre  dinformit  against  the  memory  of  the  Guises. 

The  appearance  of  the  mob,  armed  with  pikes  and  staves,  revives  the 
spirits  of  those  leaders  who  had  succumbed  to  the  influence  of  Duranti. 
He  is  driven  from  the  palace  and  flies  to  the  capitol,  while  his  servants  are 
massacred  by  the  mob.  The  carriage  in  which  he  attempts  to  esc^>e  breaks 
down,  and  he  continues  his  route  on  foot.  Arrived  at  the  capitol,  he  de- 
mands protection  of  the  council ;  but  the  eighteen,  emboldraed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  mob,  declare  him  a  prisoner,  and  deliver  him  into  the  custody  of 
Jacques  de  Melet  The  Advocate-Gteneral  Daffis  is,  on  the  same  day, 
seized  at  his  coimtry-seat,  and  conducted  to  the  prison  of  the  Concienerie. 

The  shops  are  all  closed,  and  a  rumour  obtains  credit  that  the  Due  de 
Montmorency  is  marching  to  besiege  Toulouse.  The  eighteen  decide  upon 
delivering  Duranti  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans,  and  Jacques  de  Melet 
conducts  his  prisoner  to  their  convent  The  monks  come  forth  in  solemn 
procession  to  receive  him.  Beranger  has  formed  a  plan  for  murdering 
Duranti  and  his  daughter  Nantilde,  but  disappointed,  in  consequence  of  the 
place  of  confinement  being  changed,  he  dinects  all  his  vengeance  against 
the  Advocate-General  Daffis.  Letters  having  be^  disoovo^d  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  royalist  which  compromise  Daffis,  Beranger  hastens  to  communi- 
cate their  contents  to  the  Inrotherhood  of  Whites  who  have  assemUed  in  the 
cathedral.  This  flagitious  band,  issuing  from  the  tavams  and  wine-houses, 
and  wearing  the  robe  of  penitence  over  their  carnival  dresses,  attack  the 
Conciergene,  f(m!e  the  guards,  and  setting  fr«e  the  criminals  confined  in  the 
prison  for  robbery,  murder,  and  the  worst  of  crimA6»  seiie  on  Daffis, 
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and  prepare  fbr  the  murder  of  Duranli  by  putting  his  brother«in-law 
todeatji. 

At  sunrise  on  the  10th  February,  1589,  all  the  scum  of  the  city  assemble 
in  crowds  round  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans.  Excited  by  the  priests, 
they  demand  with  infernal  shouts  the  head  of  Duranti,  and  threaten  to  bum 
the  convent  The  dghteen,  powerless  against  the  torrent  which  they  them- 
selves have  let  loose,  yield  up  their  victun,  who  falls,  struck  by  a  musket- 
ball  fired  bv  Beranser.  Duranti,  with  an  audible  voice,  pardons  his  mur- 
derer, but  his  death  is  avenged  by  the  lover  of  Nantilde,  who  stabs  the 
villain  Beranger  with  a  ponii^  This  lover  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  the 
chief  of  the  Leaders,  of  Jean  de  Paulo  himself,  whom  we  find  three  days 
afterwards  foUowmg  the  funeral  of  his  son  on  foot 

This  romance  of  Baour  Lormian,  though  far  enough  from  rivalling  the 
splendid  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  must  certainly  be  considered  as  a 
successful  attempt  in  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  The  author  has  em- 
bodied, with  a  vivid  fidelity,  the  manners  and  superstitions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  of  France  during  the  16th  century.  He  has  preserved,  in  his 
principal  actors,  the  character  which  history  has  assigned  to  them ;  the  in- 
terest is  continued  throughout,  and  would  have  been  perfect  had  not  the 
author  weakened  it  bv  the  introduction  of  a  love  intrigue.  The  insipid  per- 
sonages NantiMe  and  Theodore  show  to  little  advantege  by  the  side  of  the 
noble  and  commanding  figures  of  Duranti  and  Daffis. 

Histoire  abrcgie  de  la  LiitercUure  AngUdse,  depuis  son  origine  jusqu^h  not 
jours.   By  Charles  Coquerel.    Paris,  1828.   1  vol.  18mo.  pp.  638. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  little  work  is  almost  the  only  part  of  it  in  which  the 
author  connects  his  knowledge  with  principles.  The  following  remarks 
have  a  useful  implication  to  those  who  would  so  corrupt  the  use  of  analysis 
as  to  destroy  in  idea  the  unity  of  the  mind.  "  Our  classifications  and  divi- 
sions are  commonly  altogether  artificial  and  arbitrarv.  Man  almost  always 
divkles,  because  he  can  scarcely  ever  grasp  the  whole.  Thus  we  break  the 
course  of  time  into  measures  of  days,  and  years,  and  centuries ;  while,  in 
reality,  nothing  of  the  kind  exists;  and  the  majestic  universe,  without 
yieldmg  to  our  petty  interpositions,  holds  on  its  journey,  from  epoch  to 
epoch,  without  pause,  or  period,  or  division.  It  is  thus  that  distinctions  and 
nomenclatures  exist  not  in  the  human  mind ;  they  are  instruments  devis^^i 
by  our  weakness ;  the  confusion  of  which  (1  now  allude  to  the  causes)  dis- 
plays itself  above  all  in  intellectual  and  moral  science.  In  vain  would  we 
attempt  to  separate  politics,  literature,  law,  morality,  education,  philosophy, 
the  sciences,  and  the  arts.  All  these  are  related  by  obvious  amnities ;  and 
because  the  bonds  which  constitute  their  union  interfere  with  our  narrow 

Eurposes,  we  tear  them  asunder.  Yet,  is  it  unquestionable,  that  a  wise  phi- 
)sophy  will  bring  us  always  back  to  that  unity  of  science  which  our  oad 
nomenclatures  mive  broken  into  fragments — ^fragments  which  resemble 
the  vast  system  whereunto  they  belong,  about  as  closely  as  a  polished  slab 
of  marble  resembles  the  mountain  from  which  it  was  detached.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  point  when  the  words  literature,  rhetoric,  eloquence, 
answer  to  no  precise  or  definite  conception.**  So  far,  if  we  take  M.  Co- 
querel*s  expressions,  in  a  certain  sense,  well.  But  we  confess,  we  are  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  his  attempt  to  assign  to  the  word  literature  a  precise 
and  definite  conception ;  for,  on  the  sole  and  vague  plea  that,  if  we  mdude 
in  our  idea  of  literature,  moral  philosophy,  politics,  and  history,  literature, 
'*  n'est  rien  moins  qu*un  vrai  tyran,  qui  aspire  d  la  domination  universelle,*' 
he  would  restrict  the  signification  of  that  word  to  nothing  but  poetiy.    He 
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says,  that  <*  if  We  are  to  judge  from  some  recent  worics,  the  literttore  of  a 
countiy  must  include  all  its  poetry,  all  its  history,  all  its  philosophy.  If  we 
take  but  one  step  more,  and  add  the  (physical)  sciences,  uterature  embraces 
ererything  /  Now,  this  one  step  more  is  precisely  the  one  which  M.  Coque- 
rd  cannot  force  us  to  take  ;  and  unless  he  can  do  so,  his  argument,  instead 
of  being  a  reducHo  ad  abmrdumt  is  merely  the  logical  conclusion  which  we 
wish  to  obtain  from  the  premises  we  wish  to  establish.  What  men  ohterm 
and  know  is  not  literature — what  men  think  nndfeei  is.  A  common  book 
of  travels  is  not  literature ;  nor  is  a  common  history.  But  a  book  of  tmrelt, 
Imnging  our  minds  into  sympathy  with  the  minds  of  other  men,  instead  of 
ffiving  dead  descriptions  of  boundaries  and  bulWings— this  is  Uterature. 
And  so  also  is  every  history  which  employs  the  flurts  of  past  ages  as  mere  in- 
struments fbr  making  us  comprehend  the  minds  of  other  generations  of  our 
fellow-men.  We  do  not,  however,  much  wonder  that  M.  Coquerd  has 
ikllen  into  what  seems  to  us  a  grave  error  on  this  point,  as  nothing  satisfac- 
tory, that  we  know  of,  has  been  written  about  it,  except  a  letter,  one  of  a 
senes,  addressed  by  that  profound,  as  well  as  delightful  thinker,  the  Opium- 
Eater,  to  *  a  voung,  man  whose  education  at  college  had  been  n^eeted^* 
and  pubHshed  in  Xneflrst  series  of  the  *  London  Magazine.' 

If  M.  Ooquerel  had  simply  enthled  his  book,  a  history  of  English  poetiy, 
we  should  have  ^scaped,  at  least,  this  quarrel  with  him ;  nor  are  we  sure 
that  we  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  express  our  dissent  from  him 
on  any  less  important  point  For,  his  work  displays,  in  general,  a  familia- 
rity with  the  difllBrent  periods  of  our  poetry,  a  justness  of  taste,  and  an 
honesty  of  criticism  which  do  honour  to  the  writer,  and  must  be  of  service  to 
the  people,  through  whose  language  they  are  manifested.  But  since  we 
have  been  led  into  discussion,  instead  of  confining  ourselves,  as  we  had  in- 
tended, to  a  single  sentence  of  approbation,  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold  on 
our  way  for  a  moment  longer,  and  to  observe  that  the  judgments  ^en  by 
our  agreeable  and  learned  author  with  regard  to  the  English  poets,  are  fre* 
quently  wanting  in  discrimination,  are  scarcely  ever  supported  b^  any 
reasomn^,  and  are  sometimes  no  less  opposed  to  the  decisions  of  pniloso^ 
phical  criticism,  than  to  the  unanimous  voice  of  general  taste.  Such,  for 
mstance,  is  very  obviously  the  case  with  regard  to  the  *  Twelflh-Nighr  of 
Shakspeare — ^perhaps,  in  all  its  details,  the  most  perfect  of  those  wondrous 
plays,  as  it  is  at  least  equal  to  any  among  his  comedies  in  the  force  and 
value  of  the  fundamental  ideas.  Of  this  work,  in  which  are  created  Sir 
Toby  Belch,  Malvolio,  and  Viola,  M.  Coquerel  asserts,  that  it  is  a  'com^die 
d'un  ordre  un  peu  inf^rieur.*  (p.  213.)  We  must  pass  over  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  with  the  simple  observation,  that  where  so  little 
space  was  at  command,  it  might  have  been  wiser  to  introduce  fewer  dates 
and  details,  and  to  turn  the  attention  more  exclusively  to  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  poetry  of  each  period.  But  we  should  feel  inclined  to  dwell  at  consi- 
derable length  on  the  final  chapter,  which  reviews  the  poets  of  our  own 
time,  were  we  not  unwilline  to  express,  in  its  full  strength,  the  repugnance 
we  feel  for  the  ignorance,  the  rashness,  we  had  almost  said  the  impudence, 
with  which  the  writer  judges  the  greatest  minds  of  modem  England.  When 
he  undervalues  Scott  because  he  is  not  a  didactic  author,  asserts  that  Crabbe 
imitated  Byron ;  and  hints  that  Hayley  was  a  superior  poet  to  the  author 
of  •  Childe  Harold'  and  '  Sardanapalus,'  we  only  laugh,  and  seek  in  vafai  to 
find  the  principles  of  the  mind  which  make  it  possible  for  the  same  man  to 
have  written  this  unparalleled  nonsense,  and  the  various  amusing  and 
sensible  criticisms  which  fill  the  preceding  parts  of  the  volume ;  and  when 
the  author  says,  in  so  many  words,  that  Mr.  Coleridge  affects  to  write  like 
Byron*  (afttr  maktaining  ttiat  Byron  was  uttoty  contempliUe,)  beades  ad- 
miring 
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mirinff  the  ignorance  of  an  historian  of  EngUsh  poetiy,  who  does  not  know 
that  m  Mr.  Coleridge's  poexns  were  written  before  Bjrron  had  ceased  to  be 
a  schoolboy  ;  we  are  also  amused  at  the  impertinence  of  a  man  who  can 
pretend  to  study  such  subjects  without  having  discovered  that,  perhaps  of 
all  minds  which  ever  existed,  the  least  imitative  is  that  of  the  author  of  the 
*  Ancient  Mariner/  But  every  other  feehng  is  absorbed  in  disgust  when  we 
read  the  published  insinuation,  that  the  pure  and  glorious  imagination  of  that 
wise  man  was  ever  capable  of  stooping  to  the  '  atroce*  and  the  *  obscene.* 
We  doubt  not  that  this  last  phrase  was  set  down  by  M.  Coo^uerel,  merely 
because  he  wanted  to  say  something,  and  did  not  know  anythmg  about  the 
subject  he  was  at  the  moment  treating.  We  believe  it  has  never  been 
paralleled,  except  from  the  Inps  of  one  notorious  author,  who  afterwards 
confessed  that  he  bad  so  spoken  because  he  hated  Mr.  Coleridge,  on  ao- 
coimt  of  the  l)enefits  he  had  received  from  him,  and  because  he  knew  that 
any  such  imputation  would  be  the  most  abhorroit  possible  to  the  high  and 
religious  morahty  of  the  man  he  slandered* 

Chanions  InSditea  de  M,  P.  J.  De  Biranger.     Paris,  Baudouin,  FV^res, 
1 828.    1 8mo.  pages  132. 

This  little  volume  was  seized  bv  the  police  immediately  after  its  publication^ 
on  account  of  some  pohtical  allusions,  certainly  not  likely  to  be  grateful  to 
any  sovereign  against  whom  they  might  have  been  directed,  but  which,  per- 
haps, cannot  be  most  successfully  met  by  the  criticisms  of  gensdarmes  and 
attorneys-general.  In  this  portion  of  our  work,  our  readers  will  not  expect 
that  we  should  enter  upon  any  very  profound  or  detailed  investigation  of  the 
de^ee  and  peculiarities  of  M.  B6ranger's  genius.  It  is  a  fertile  and  inter- 
esting subject,  towards  which  we  may  hereafter  endeavour,  at  some  length, 
to  call  the  public  attention.  For  the  present,  we  shall  only  observe,  that  the 
interdicted  volume  contains  at  least  six  or  eight  songs,  than  which  none 
more  perfect  or  more  powerful  have  ever  been  published  by  M.  B^ranger, 
or,  consequently,  by  any  other  writer.  We  here  subjoin  a  rude  attempt  at 
translating  one  of  the  most  admired  of  these  effusions : — 

The  Combt  or  1832. 

A  comet  from  its  native  sphere  Who  to  the  future  yet  would  look  ? 

Against  the  globe  is  hurrying  forth,  Or  gods  of  clay  would  now  adore  ? 

And  earth  e*en  now  so  shakes  with  fear,  Nor  stage  nor  scenes  1  longer  brookj-— 

No  more  the  magnet  points  the  north :  For  me,  the  world  need  live  no  more. 
And  while  of  life's  unjoyous  feast. 

Table  and  guests  will  both  be  o'er,  The  young  proclaim  that  all  improves, 

Let  those  who  fear  seek  out  the  priest.  Each  step  has  left  some  ill  behind,  r 

For  me,  the  world  need  live  no  more.  Steam  without  pause  o*er  ocean  moves. 

The  world  need  live  no  more.  And  gas  and  printing  light  mankind. 

fire  twenty  years  the  egg  shall  ope, 

Poor  star,  desert  thy  ancient  ring,  And  forth  the  looked-for  bird  shall  soar  $ 

Unlearn  the  change  of  night  and  day  ;  But,  after  thirty  springs  of  hope, — 

Like  children's  kite,  when  snaps  the  string.  For  me,  the  world  need  live  no  more. 

Tumble  and  whirl  from  light  away  ; 

Or  wreck  upon  some  distant  sun.  When  wont  of  old  my  heart  to  heave 

That  thou  bast  never  seen  before  ;  In  youth  and  love  with  quick  deligbt| 

From  myriads  who  will  miss  the  one  ? —  I  prayed  that  earth  might  never  leave 

For  me,  the  world  need  live  no  more.  That  path  which  Ood  had  sown  with  light. 

But  age  comes  on,  and  fair  ones  scorn 

Who  is  not  tired  of  vulgar  aims  ?  The  voice  that  loves  their  praise    to 

Of  grandeur  circling  vilest  things  ?  pour ; — 

Of  blunders,  robberies,  wars,  and  shames,  The  comet  is  the  star  of  mom, — 

Nations  of  sUte^  and  bcqat youngs  t  .  For  me|  the  world  need  lire  no  more. 
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ANTONI. 

Tbk  subject  of  the  present  memoir*  Yincenzo  Bemi  degli  Antoni,  was  bom 
at  Bolo^a  in  1747,  and  died  in  March  last,  having  reached  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-one  years.  The  city  which  gave  him  birth  has  to  regret  the 
loss  of  one  of  the  most  learned  and  most  honoured  of  her  citizens.  His 
father,  Francis  degli  Antoni,  was  an  eminent  jurist,  and  placed  his  son  at 
the  College  St  Frangois  Xavier,  where  he  studied  the  law,  and  distinscmshed 
himself  at  the  university,  by  obtaining  the  prize  in  civil  law.  He  went 
to  Rome,  where  his  talents  at  the  bar  obtained  him  the  esteem  of  the  courts 
in  which  he  practised.  On  hb  return  to  Bologna,  he,  with  the  greatest 
credit  to  himsdf,  filled  the  chair  of  civil  law  in  the  umversitv»  under  the 
most  critical  circumstances.  Upon  the  first  French  invasion  he  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  Republic ;  he  was  in  consecjuence  deprived  of  his 
professorship,  and  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city.  During  the  Austrian  occu- 
pation in  1799,  he  was  nominated  member  of  the  Imperial  Regency ;  and 
on  the  restoration  of  the  French  power,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Com- 
niissary-general  of  Finance.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  lungly  power 
in  Italy,  he  was  appointed  Procureur  Royal  in  the  Supreme  Tribunal,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  crown.  When  the  Papal 
authority  was  re-established.  Pope  Pius  VII.  offered  to  him  the  presidency 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  but  his  infirm  state  of  health  prevented  him  from 
accepting  the  office.  Such  rapid  promotion  sufficiently  testifies  the  high 
reputation  he  enjoyed  for  talent  and  mtegrity. 

He  was  memb^  of  many  learned  societies,  and,  independentiv  of  his 
works  on  Jurisprudence,  he  composed  some  poems  of  considerable  merit, 
and  also  produced  several  comic  dramas.  During  the  last  twenty  years  of 
his  hfe  he  was  severely  afflicted  by  gout,  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  suffering, 
his  conversation  never  lost  its  charms,  nor  his  character  its  amiable  serenity, 
so  that  he  was  equaUy  patronized  by  princes  and  nobles  as  by  men  of  letters. 

BOUTKRWBK. 

On  the  ninth  of  August  the  University  of  Gottingen  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  that  highly-talentei  Academical  Professor,  Friedrich 
Bouterwek,  who  was,  by  a  rather  sudden  attack,  taken  off  in  his  63d  year, 
having  l>een  engaged  but  a  few  days  before  in  the  public  duties  of  his  office. 

He  was  bom  in  1766,  at  Oker,  not  far  fix)m  Goslar,  and  very  early  dis- 
played those  scientific  abilities  which  have  distinguished  him  during  his 
literary  career.  In  1784  he  entered  at  Gottingen,  and  studied  Jurispru- 
dence, in  which  class  he  obtained  the  premium  in  1 786.  He  then  changed 
to  the  philosophical  course,  especially  in  its  connection  with  the  fine  arts ; 
and  although  he  had  such  success  in  his  progress  under  the  juridical  faculty, 
the  experience  of  his  life  has  shown  how  wisely  he  acted  in  following  the 
voice  of  his  genius. 

His  first  lectures  were  delivered  in  1791  upon  the  Kantesian  philosophy 
with  considerable  approbation.  During  the  next  six  years  of  fiis  life  he 
spent  much  of  his  time  in  travelling,  and  in  1797  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Hanoverian  government  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Philosopny.  and  in  1806 
was  appointed  Counsellor.  Foreign  learned  societies  had  ah*cady  enjoyed 
his  valuable  communications  ;  and  he  was  chosen  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  in  Lisbon  in  1806,  and  the  Royal  Academy  9X  Munich  in  1809.   These 
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same  marks  of  honourable  distinction  he  also  received  from  the  Natural 
History  Society  in  Wetterabia  in  1809 ;  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts  and 
the  Academy  at  Leghorn  in  181 1 ;  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin  in 
1812  ;  the  Mineralogical  Society  of  Jena  in  1813;  the  Royal  Spanish  Aoa« 
demy  of  History,  and  the  Royal  Institute  in  the  Netherlands  in  1819. 

Bouterwek  has  been  lon^  before  the  public  as  an  author.  His  first 
yaluable  production  was  endued,  **  Kleins  Schriflenphilosophischenaesthe' 
Uschen  und  literalischen  Inhidts;*  prefaced  by  an  Auto-biography,  in 
which  he  manifests  not  only  a  powerful  mtelligence,  but  a  more  thui  ordmaiy 
self-knowledge. 

The  list  of  Ids  works  would  be  too  voluminous  for  this  short  chronicle  of 
his  life.  The  principal  of  them  were  the  following :  Aesthetik,  in  3  volumes ; 
Ideen  zu  einer  allgemeinen  Apodiktik,  2  vols.  8yo. ;  Geschichte  der  Poesie 
und  Beredsamkeit,  12  vols.  8vo. ;  Museum  der  Philosophic  und  Literatur, 
3  vols.  8vo. ;  Lehrbuch  der  Philosophischen  Vorkenntnisse  und  Wissen- 
schalten,  in  3  vols. ;  Religion  der  Vemunft 

His  course  of  Lectures  embraced  logic,  metaphysics,  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  practical  philosophy,  ethics,  the  laws  of  nature,  history  of  philo- 
sophy, being  an  exhibition  and  discussion  of  the  principal  systems  of  philo- 
sophy ;  Aesthetik,  in  its  connexion  with  the  fine  arts,  and  especially  with 
poetry,  and  his  historical  and  critical  discourses  on  ancient  and  modern 
German  Literature. 

In  the  winter  of  1827  he  was  taken  ill  with  a  disorder  which  ever 
since  left  his  health  very  uncertain.  It  affected  both  his  sight  and  hia 
hearing,  so  that  his  conversation  lost  much  of  its  former  charms.  Still  hia 
mind  was  ever  active,  and  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
himself,  with  great  assiduity,  to  the  study  of  modem  Greek,  which  drew  to 
the  University  of  G^ttingen  many  students  from  Greece  who  were  anxious 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  distinguished  abiUties. 

Bouterwek  was  in  person  of  middle  stature  and  of  slender  figure.  He 
lived  in  a  very  retired  manner,  and  was  seldom  met  with  on  the  public  pro- 
menades; not  that  he  avoided  society,  but  he  latterly  felt  the  disagree- 
ableness  of  his  imperfect  learning.  He  left  behind  him  three  children,  who 
will  enjoy  his  property.  He  was  long  a  martyr  to  gout,  which,  with  a  violent 
hsemorrhoidal  attack,  brought  on  an  internal  inflammation,  which  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Ms  dealh. 

BRIAL. 

Last  June  died  at  Paris  Dour  Brial,  aged  eightv-five  years.  He  was  bora 
at  Perpignan,  May  26,  1743,  and  was  the  last  of  the  learned  French  Bene- 
dictines who  was  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  volumes  of  the  *  French  Historians/ 
commenced  by  Bouquet;  and  he  contributed  largely  to  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  the  •  Histoire  Litt6raire  de  la  France.'  His  place  in  the 
academy  will  not  be  filled  up,  as,  by  a  law  passed  under  the  minisby  of 
Corbifere,  the  number  of  members  is  reduced  from  forty  to  thirty. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  an  interesting  notice  in  the  second  volume  of 
I>il)din*8  '  Biographical  Tours  in  France  and  Grermany.* 

FRANCOIS  CHAUSSIBR. 

Thr  profession  of  medicine  has  just  lost  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 
rran9ois  Chaussier,  a  native  of  Dijon,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  school  of 
medicine  at  Paris,  the  restorer  of  the  physiological  system  of  Vicq-d'Azyr 
in  France,  the  instructor  of  Bichat— m  a  word,  the  patriarch  of  physiolo- 
gical medcine,  has  termmated  his  career  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two* 
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PR.  GALL. 

Jban  Joseph  Gall  was  bom.  in  1758,  at  a  village  of  Badeq»  and  was  edo* 
cated  at  Baden,  afterwards  Brucksal,  and  studied  medicine  at  Strasbouiigf 
under  the  physician  Hermann.  He  took  his  doctor^s  degree  in  1785  at 
Vienna,  where  he  also  practised  medicine,  but  the  authorities  did  not  permit 
him  to  develop  his  new  theories  on  the  functions  of  the  brain.  He,  in  con- 
sequence, determined  to  visit  the  north,  and  was  well  received  throughout 
Germany,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  where  he  had  the  honour  of  discoursing 
before  sov^gn  princes,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the  highest  testimony  <tf 
admiration  ana  esteem. 

But  Gall  had  lon^  looked  upon  Pans  as  the  centre  of  the  world  of  science, 
and  the  sphere  for  the  propagation  of  his  doctrine,  and  in  the  year  )807, 
his  reputation  going  before  him,  he  arrived  in  the  capital. 

It  had  always  been  his  object  to  dissipate  the  vague  notions  entertained 
by  physiologists  and  philosophers  upon  the  seat  of  the  human  intellectual 
faculties ;  the  highest  antiqmty  has  without  doubt  fixed  it  in  the  brain,  and 
the  forehead  was  consider^  as  developing,  in  some  measure,  the  degree  of 
intelligence,  and  even  the  tribes  of  the  human  species.  No  physician  ever 
doubted  that  the  diseases  of  the  brain  produced  a  deterioration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  the  inclinations,  and  natiural  feelings.  The  records  of  science 
furnished  him  with  the  first  idea  of  his  system,  but  all  the  details  were  put 
forth  by  him,  and  the  great  truths  he  propoimded  were  supported  by  irre- 
£l^^able  evidence. 

Not  to  dwell  upon  the  labours  of  Lavater  to  establish  a  facial  system,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  inquiry  would  extend  beyond  the  lines  of  the 
countenance ;  but  the  notions  which  had  hitherto  been  propagated  were 
vague  and  extrava^nt,  and  appeared  rather  mere  coincidences  than  the 
necessary  affinities  between  matter  and  mind. 

The  mind  of  Gall  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  this  kind  of  investigation,  and 
the  furtive  ideas  which  he  had  collected  in  bis  researches  upon  Qie  sut^ject, 
beginning  with  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  and  continuing  his 
inquiries  to  the  latest  authors,  he  undertook  to  mould  into  a  scientific  form. 
Great  discoveries  are  generally  the  result  of  firequent  experiments,  and  a 
collected  mass  of  evidence.  Isolated  facts,  however  well  supported,  do  not 
constitute  a  system.  There  is  requisite  a  genius  to  draw  comparisons,  to 
reconcile  differences,  to  examine  details,  to  controvert  opposing  theories, 
and  to  dispose  materials  in  their  dependent  fitnesses  to  produce  what  may  be 
termed  a  system.  But  physiology  is  not  a  science  nursed  only  in  the  study, 
but  a  chain  of  evidence  founded  upon  rational  observation,  and  deductions 
substantiated  by  incontrovertible  ucts,  so  arranged  as  to  demonstrate  new 
truths,  fruitful  in  useful  application,  and  powerfully  aiding  the  progress  of 
civilization. 

Such  is  the  character  of  the  infant  science  which  Gall  made  known, 
embracing  thus  the  question  of  the  instinctive  and  intellectual  faculties  in 
its  largest  extent  By  repeated  dissections  he  became  convinced  that  there 
existed  in  the  brain  nerves  distinctive  of  the  passions,  the  instinct,  and  the 
different  intellectual  faculties.  He  rejected  the  classifications  hitherto  ad- 
mitted by  ideologists  and  metaphysicians,  and  undertook  to  assign  to  the 
animal  and  mental  powers  a  respective  position — a  cellular  development  in 
the  cranial  cavity.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  reproach  to  him  that  his  attempt 
has  not  been  crowned  with  perfect  success, — it  is  rather  a  source  of  congra- 
tulation that  he  sufficiently  demonstrated  its  truth  to  convince  men  of  pro- 
found attainment  of  the  possibility  of  its  execution. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enlarge  into  the  inquiiy  of  Gall's  craniolo- 
gical  qrstem,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  b§  has  done  a  great  service  to  medical 
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to  ^ve  to  intellectual  physiology  all  the  proof  of  which  it  is  suscep^ble. 

But  he  was  no  less  an  eminent  physician  than  an  excellent  citizen.  He 
was  blessed  with  every  social  viilue,  great  benevolence  and  eoodness  of 
heart,  together  with  a  mmkness  of  character,  which  were  particiuarly  exem- 
plified when  he  had  to  meet  the  uiyust  opposition  made  to  the  prqpagatioa 
of  his  doctrine,  whereby  persons  of  a  less  pacific  nature  mi^ht  easily  have 
been  exasperated ; — but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  him  earned  beyond  thft 
bounds  of  decency  and  moderation.  In  his  lectures  he  could  boast  of  rec- 
koning among  his  auditors  men  equaUy  distinguished  by  their  science  as  liy 
their  rank  in  society. 

He  was  of  naturally  robust  constitution,  and  still  enjoyed  the  full  energy 
of  his  moral  powers,  so  as  to  have  promi^  himself  the  prospect  of  a  Ions 
life,  when  he  was  seized  with  the  first  attacks  of  the  disorder  which  canieA 
him  off.  His  zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  his  passion  for  instructioA, 
made  him  insensible  to  the  fatigue  which  his  num^ous  friends  saw  making 
inroads  upon  his  strength,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  enjoy  Um 
repose  which  was  necessary  to  support  his  mind  in  all  its  vigqur.  His  last 
hours  were  softened  by  the  tepder  care  of  his  wife  and  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  colleagues,  whom  a  long  fiiendship  had  alhed  to  him ;  ^nd  the  interest 
of  these  eminent  persona^  served  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  his  suffsv- 
ings.  He  died  with  the  cahn  of  a  wise  man,  and  the  consolation  of  a  bene- 
volent mind — a  stranger  to  the  calamities  of  the  human  race ;  and  his  me- 
mory will  long  be  cherished  for  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  a  grateful 
posterity. 

MORATIN. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  died  at  Paris,  Don.  Leandro  Fernandez  Moratin*,  the 
dramatist,  who  was  deservedly  styled  the  Molidre  of  Spain. 

He  was  born  in  Madrid,  and  received  his  first  instruction  under  his  fathefy 
Nicolas  Fernandez  Moratin,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  tragedies 
besides  many  lyrical  and  epic  poems.  The  subject  of  our  n^emoir  ^ve  the 
first  proof  of  his  poetical  genius,  by  gaining  both  prizes,  wkuch  were 
offered  by  the  Royal  Academy  at  Madrid,  for,  1st,  An  Heroic  Poem  on  the 
re-conauest  of  Grenada;  and,  2nd,  A  Satire  on  the  Corruption  of  the 
Spanish  Language.  He  shortly  afterwards  produced  his  cdebrated  comedy 
El  Cafit  which  obtained  him  universal  credit  by  the  boldness  and  fidelity 
with  which  the  characters  were  drawn,  the  keenness  of  the  satire*  and  tiie 
beauty  of  its  style.  Thevoung  poet  obtained  in  consequence  not  only  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  famous  Godoy,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated  his  no  less 
celebrated  comedy  El  Baron  f^  but  received  permission  to  travel  at  the 
royal  expense,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  visit  the  principal  theatres  of 
England,  France,  and  Italv ;  and,  upon  his  return,  ei^oved  a  considerable 
pension.  He  was  the  author  of  the  following  pieces :  El  Viego  y  ha  NiiUh 
la  Mogigaia,  El  Sy  de  las  Ninas,  el  Baron, — and  two  translations  firom 
Moli^re,  la  Escuela  de  los  Maridos,  and  el  Medico  a  Polos.  In  the  trans- 
lation of  the  first  of  these,  he  sets  forth  as  its  j[>raiseworthv  peculiariity,  the 
unity  of  the  plot,  and  the  perfection  of  moral  influenoe,  woich  characterixd 
Moliere*s  works. 

Molibre  was  always  his  model,  although  he  showed  himself  by  no  meant 
ignorant  of  the  principal  dramas  of  other  countries.  One  ol  ais  earliest 
attempts  was  a  translation  of  Shakspeare^s  '  Hamlet,*  accompanied  with 

*  See  our  l«st  Number,  for  a  Review  of  his  Works. 

f  Tbis  was  the  first  play  which  appeared  under  his  awa  name;  bii  fomsr  works 
bear  his  academical  nm^  Joar^e  Celmio. 
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critical  notes,  and  a  life  of  the  great  Author;  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
his  intention  to  have  translated  the  whole  of  his  works  into  Spanish. 

Upon  his  return  from  his  theatrical  tour,  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  IV. 
to  the  chief  post  in  the  department  for  foreign  translations,  and  was  named 
honorary  member  of  the  Council  of  State.  This  last  post  he  held  under 
Joseph,  together  with  the  situation  of  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Library. 
The  mcreasing  distmi)ances  and  political  revolution  determined  him  at  last  to 
leave  his  native  country,  and  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Paris,  where  he  devoted 
himself  entu^  to  literary  studies.  He  was  occupied  with  the  History  of 
ttie  Spanish  Dramas  from  the  earliest  period ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
deiiraole  work  will  be  published  from  the  papers  he  has  left  l)ehind  him. 

NICHOLAS  YAKOVLEVICH   GZBRETZKOVSKY. 

Although  he  holds  no  distinguished  rank  among  the  writers  of  Russia, 
Oxaretzkovsky  deserves  some  record,  as  having  been  one  of  the  first  mena- 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  as  having  contri- 
buted, by  a  variety  of  useful  works,  to  the  advancement  of  science  and 
letters.  In  1774,  he  accompanied  the  Academician,  Lepekhin,  in  his  explo- 
ratory travels  through  various  parts  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  and  in  1785 
was  commissioned  to  visit  the  lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  of  which  journey 
he  pubhshed  a  relation  in  the  following  year.  He  also  published  *  Elements 
of  Natural  History/  a  translation  of  Sallust,  and  *  Memoirs  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Sciences  in  Russia,  from  1803  to  ISIO;'  besides  many  other  produc- 
tions, some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Transactions  of  the  Academy. 
Ozeretzkovsky  was  horn  in  1750  ;  and  died  Feb.  20, 1827. 

SIBBOLD. 

Adam  Ellas  von  Siebold  was  the  youngest  son  of  Kaspar  von  Siebold,  an 
eminent  surgeon  at  Wurtzburg,  and  was  bom  March  5,  1775.  By  his 
falheifs  wish  to  enga^  in  commercial  pursuits,  he  entered  a  counting-house 
at  Altenber^;  bu^  m  a  short  time,  found  means  to  follow  his  medical 
studies.  With  great  industry  he  applied  himself  to  the  Hum aniora,  which 
he  had  neglected,  and  entered  the  University  of  his  native  place,  where  he 
was  indebted  to  his  father  and  the  celebrated  Hesselbach,  for  his  knowledge 
of  anatomy  and  midwifery ;  and  to  his  elder  brother,  Christopher,  for  phy- 
siology. 

After  a  literaiy  journey  through  Leipzig  and  Halle  to  Berhn,  in  1795,  he, 
upon  his  return,  continued  his  sti|dies  at  Jena,  under  the  elder  Stark,  who 
gave  him  the  opportunity  of  practice  in  many  important  cases,  by  which  he 
perfected  himself  in  the  obstetrical  art.  In  the  autumn  of  1797,  he  removed 
to  (}<Mtingen,  where  he  finished  his  studies  under  Osiander. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  place,  he  practised  at  the  Hospital,  under 
Thomann,  in  dinical  cases,  and  undertook  part  of  his  fatherN  practice.    In 

1799  he  was  appointed  Professor  Extraordmary,  in  his  father's  place.    In 

1800  he  made  a  journey  to  Vienna,  to  enjoy  the  advantage  especially  of 
Frank  and  Boer*s  clinical  lectures ;  and  was  appointed,  on  his  return,  medi- 
cnial  rath;  and  under  the  sanction  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  opened  an  establishment  in  September,  1805,  for  cases  in  midwifery. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  post,  vacant  by  Wiedmann's 
death,  at  Brunswick,  which  honour  he  declined.  Under  his  superintend- 
ence, the  Midwifery  Schools  at  Wurtzbui^g  enjoyed  the  patronage,  not  only 
of  Germany,  but  of  distant  countries.  In  1816,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Berlin, 
wluch  he  had  refused  two  years  before.  The  loss  of  ms  wife,  and  other 
misfortunes,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  travel  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health;  and  it  wa«  not  till  the  spring  of  1817,  that  he  was  able  to  open  his 
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course  of  lectures ;  and  in  November,  of  the  same  year,  he  succeeded  in  an 
institution  attached  to  the  University,  similar  to  that  which  had  so  much 
engaged  his  attention  at  Wurtzbuig. 

He  was  honoured  by  frequent  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1819,  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  third  class  of  the  Guelphic  Order,  fromthepresent 
King  of  England ;  and  in  1820,  he  was,  by  conmiand  of  the  Kin^  of  Irussia, 
elected  Knight  of  the  Red  Sa^e,  third  class.  His  many  publications  enjoyed 
the  highest  reputation,  and  some  have  been  translated  into  the  Pohsh» 
fVench,  Italian,  and  Dutch  languages. 

His  whole  life  was  employed  in  acts  of  humanity.  Day  and  night,  with- 
out respect  of  person,  he  was  ready  to  attend  the  imfortunate  who  needed 
his  aid. 

During  the  last  half  year  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  woric  on  the  Baths  of 
Kissingen,  which  he  finished  only  four  days  oefore  his  death.  This  event 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  July  last,  after  a  very  short  illness. 

THUNBBRG. 

On  the  8th  of  August,  died  at  Upsal,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  C.  P.  Thunber^,  who  succeeded  the  celebrated 
Linnseus  in  the  professorial  chair  of  the  University.  He  had  pursued  the 
study  of  botany  with  indefatigable  zeal  during  the  last  half  century.  He 
was  the  worthy  disciple  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  honoured  the 
natural  sciences,  and  spent  many  years  in  traversing  aU  parts  of  the  globe, 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  nature  and  extending  his  knowledge.  His 
various  pubhcations  connected  with  Natural  History,  especially  those  which 
illustrate  the  botany  of  Japan,  have  raised  him  to  an  eminent  situation 
among  men  of  learning  and  research.  He  was  a  fellow  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  in  both  hemispheres,  to  whom  he  acted  as  corresponding 
member.  His  loss  will  long  be  felt  by  the  scientific  world,  by  whom  he  is 
much  regretted. 
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Brusseli. 
A  NRW  Collection  of  Mimoirea  Histofiques  9ur  la  Cour  de  France  pendant 
le  dixkuitihne  Siide,  chronologicaUy  arranged,  and  illustrated  with  notes,  is 
announced  as  about  to  appear.  The  first  Series,  ending  with  the  year  1764, 
the  death  of  the  Pompadours,  will  contain: — 1.  Memoirs  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  mother  of  the  Regent,  from  new  documents — 2.  Me- 
moirs of  Massillon — 3.  Richeheu,  Maurepas,  D*Aigeiison,  Duclos,  Pom- 
padour, D'Aiguillon,  Pont  de  Vesle,  Tencin,  &c.  j  and  will  extend  to  thirty 
volumes.  Amon^  many  other  ^original  Memours  which  have  been  pro- 
mised towards  tms  series,  will  be  found  those  of  the  Count  Lauraguais  (or 
Barbancon^. 

The  Society  for  instructing  the  Natives  of  Bombay  announce  the  follow- 
ing works  as  about  to  appear :  a  Mahratta  Grammar  and  Dictionary  for 
Indians,  and  the  same  in  the  Guyrata  dialect ;  an  Eng^h  and  Mahratta 
Lexicon  and  Grammar;  also  a  Guyrata  Grammar  and  Dictionaiy  for 
Englishmen. 

The  following  valuable  botanical  work  is  announced,  as  soon  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  subscribeni  is  collected  todefiray  the  expense  of  publication: 

'flora^ 
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— '  Flora  Jav«B  necnon  insularum  adjacentiam  auctore  Car.  Ludov.  Blame* 
M.D.,  adjutore  J.  B.  Fischer/  with  litho^aphic  and  copper  plates.  It 
will  consist  of  100  parts*  each  containing  six  coloured  plates,  price  16«. 

Rt>fessor  Siegerbeck  is  about  to  publish  a  History  of  the  University  of 
Leyden, 

Berlin. 

Professor Gans*s  Lectures  on  the  French  IW^lution  are  yery  popular; 
4lw  are  attended  by  upwards  of  400  students. 

The  ceremony  of  eiving  a  name  to  the  university  has  lately  taken  place. 
It  is  to  be  calledrFriedrich  Wilhelms  University ;  that  of  Bonn  Will  be  called 
Rheinlsches  FV.  Wil.  Univ.  The  number  of  students  there  at  present  is 
864  (of  whom  99  are  foreigners),  viz.  387  theology,  184  jurisprudence,  148 
medicine,  145  philosophy ;  in  Berlin  the  number  is  1631  (of  whom  434  are 
foreigners),  viz.  549  theology,  563  law,  306  medicine,  and  213  philosophy. 
In  Upsala  the  number  of  students  last  year  was  1426,  at  Lund  631,  and  at 
Christiana  983. 

M.  BiiiT^er  of  Heidelberg,  who  is  already  known  from  several  mathema- 
tical treatises,  and  especially  his  Theory  of  Parallels,  proposes  to  publish  a 
Plan  of  Universal  Language,  bv  which  every  people  may,  in  the  short  space 
of  two  days,  acquire  the  metliod  of  understanding  the  contributions  of 
foreigners,  without  an  acquaintance  with  their  mother  tongue. 

M.  Lesson,  a  distinguished  natural  historian,  having  made  three  voyages 
round  the  worlds  will  shortly  publish  in  eight  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas  in 
twenty  parts^  a  natural  history  of  animal  discovered  since  the  time  of 
Buffon. 

Dr.  Reyscher  of  Stuttgart  is  preparing  a  complete  historical  and  critical 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Wirtemberg,  arranged  under  the  separate  laws  and 
revised  by  one  of  the  ministers.    Three  vols.  8vo.  wiU  appear  annually. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Buffon*s  Natural  History,  in  Gennan,  is 
preparing  for  nublication  at  Trier.  It  will  comprehend  the  three  natiural 
kingdoms,  ana  include  the  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  Lacepede,  Latreille,  La- 
marck, Mirbel,  Sonnini,  Valenciennes,  De  Tigny,  d'Aubuisson,  Beaudant, 
Bosc,  &c. 

This  work  will  be  greatly  enriched  with  the  latest  and  most  important  dis- 
coveries, and  edited  by  Dr.Goldfuss,  Dr.  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  and  Dr.  Nog- 
gerath  of  the  university  of  Bonn,  assisted  by  the  valuable  labours  and 
researches  of  Drs.  Gade  and  Gall  of  Liege,  Dr.  Martius  of  Munich,  Dr. 
Paulus  of  Coblentz,  and  Dr.  Leloup  of  Trier.  The  pubUcation  both  in  4to. 
and  8vO.  will  commence  with  the  new  year. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  were  found  at  Neclre-Stromsberg  fourteen 
ancient  gold  coins,  buried  under  a  stone,  so  Iiirg^;  tliat  it  was  necessary  lo 
spring  it  with  powder,  in  order  to  dig  them  i>ut.  lliey  are  of  the  size  of  a 
Danish  ducat,  and,  according  to  Professi  r  Steenbloch's  report,  must  have 
been  stamped  at  Constantinople  in  the  tenth  century.  T\vo  of  (hem  rcMpre- 
sent  Christ  sitting  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  with  the  inscription— J.  H.  S. — 
XRS.  Rex  Regnantium.  On  the  reverse »  two  heads  in  complete  armotir, 
with  the  cross,  having  the  inscription — Rfjmmi.  et  Xmto/a.  Augg.  (Roma- 
ns Christophorus,  Emperor).  The  other  tvn/lve  dift'er  from  \he  above  by  the 
inscription  on  the  reverse — Constant,  et  Ramfin.  Augg.  They  are  in  excel- 
lent preservation,  and  were  most  probably  brought  by  ihe  crusaders.  Who  had 
received  theni  asa  mark  of  distinction  from  the  Emperor. 

Co. 
Thb  ArchflBological  Society  tias  received  the  royal  charter,  wltl 
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the  Royal  Northern  Antiquarian  Soci^,  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Abrahamson ;  Professor  Macnusen  is  Vice-president,  and  Rafn,  Secretary. 
Thev  are  charged  with  the  pm)lication  of  ancient  manuscripts. 

The  last  volume  of  their  Transactions  contains  three  Icelandic  Sagas, 
exceedingly  Important  to  the  illustration  of  Danish  history.  *  Jomsvi-kinga- 
saga,  followed  oy  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  these  pirates,  called  Jomsvi- 
kinga-Drapa,  and  the  Kujrt-Saga;  being  a  continuation  of  the  same 
history,  till  the  time  of  Canute  or  Knud  VL,  including  the  Danish  descent 
upon  England. 

M.  Ram  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  public  library  at  Reikerig,  which 
already  consists  of  four  thousand  volumes,  whereby  the  study  of  Icelandic 
literature  will  be  greatly  p^moted.  He  has  also  founded,  for  a  similar 
object,  a  public  librarv  at  Thorshavn,  in  the  Faroe  Islands,  which  ahready 
extends  to  five  hundred  volumes. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  M.  Rask,  who  published  some 
time  since  his  '  Essay  on  Egyptian  Chronolo^,*'  read  a  Memoh*  on  the 
Mosaic  Chronology,  in  support  of  the  hypothesis — ^that  the  term  of  human 
life  is  not  abridged.  His  object  was  to  show  that  the  Jewish  year  did  not 
comprehend  twelve  months  till  after  the  departure  from  Egypt ;  before  that 
period  it  implied  a  shorter  time,  of  one,  two,  four,  or  six  months.  He  will, 
probably,  publish  this  Essay  in  a  separate  form. 

The  whole  of  the  Grand  Atlas  of  the  kingdom  of 'Denmark,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Chevalier  d' Abrahamson,  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year.  It  will  consist  of  forty-eight  sheets,  and  from  the 
specimens  already  produced,  not  only  is  it  valuable  firom  the  extent  of  its 
details,  and  correctness  of  its  execubon,  but  it  exhibits  one  of  the  clearest 
specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  as  applied  to  maps,  which  we  have  yet 
seen. 

Finnland. 
An  account  of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander's  journey  to  and  from  Cajana,  a 
remote  province  in  the  north-east  of  Finnland,  never  before  visited  by  any 
ruling  power,  has  lately  been  published  by  Captain  Sebastian  Guipenberg,  in 
the  Russian,  Swedish,  French,  and  Grerman  languages.  It  contains  statistical 
and  historical  notices  of  the  city  Cajaiia,  andtl^  ancient  fortress  Cajaneborg^ 
and  is  illustrated  by  six  lithographic  drawings. 

Florence. 

A  new  periodical  publication  is  about  to  be  added  to  the  Italian  scientific 
works  of  that  nature,  under  the  title,  *  Annales  Italiennes  des  Sciences  Ma- 
fh^matiques,  Phjrsiques,  et  Naturelles  ;*  and  will  have  the  assistance,  not 
only  of  the  savans  of  Florence,  but  all  the  universities  and  academies  of 
Italy.  The  publication  will  take  place  quarterly ;  and  the  journal  will  be 
printed  in  4to. 

They  are  proceeding  very  successfully  anlong  the  ruins  of  Pompeii.  The 
last  parts  which  they  have  discovered,  have  presented  some  designs  in 
fresco,  which,  although  rather  coarse,  and  of  little  variety  in  colour,  are 
still  strikingly  true.  One  painting,  in  particular,  is  worthy  of  notice,  repre- 
senting a  Return  from  the  Vintage. 

At  Herculaneum  they  have  recommenced  digging  where  the  lava  is  more 
brittle.  The  first  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  a  private  mansion,  built 
after  the  plan  of  those  in  Pompeii,  but  with  greater  taste  and  elegance.  The 
court  is  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  of  fiuted  pillars,  supporting  a  roof,  of 
which  the  tiles  still  remain,  and  some  of  the  rafters  reduced  to  charcoal. 
The  chambers  round  the  court,  though  small,  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
houses  at  Fompeu. 

The  Boyal  Musemn  at  Naples  ki  every  day  adding  to  its  treasures ;  arid 
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the  recent  publication  of  their  most  beautiful  and  curious  antiquities,  exe- 
cuted in  htbograpby,  and  at  a  moderate  price»  renders  the  possession  of 
than  easily  attainable  to  every  lover  of  the  arts, 

Oottingen. 
Tbx  Royal  Sodetyof  Arts  hdd  their  meeting  on  the  5th  of  July,  when 
M.  Iversen  obtained  the  prize  for  his  Treatise  on  the  agricultural  question — 
on  the  Chemical  Properties  of  Marl ;  its  influence  upon  land,  and  how  it 
may  most  beneficially  be  used  in  husbandry. 

The  subject  for  November  is  the  Cultivation  of  Sheep-pastures;  for  July 
of  next  year,  the  Use  of  Bones  b$  Manure;  for  the  following  November,  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Flax. 

HeidMerg, 
It  is  matter  of  congratulation  to  observe  how  this  ancient  city  has  reco- 
Tered  itself  from  the  devastating  effects  of  the  late  war,  which  overwhelmed 
the  whde  of  the  Palatinate.  The  University,  in  particular,  from  the  privileges 
it  enjoys  under  its  present  mild  government,  is  very  flounshins;,  and  soars 
to  the  highest  rank  among  similar  institutions  in  Grermany.  She  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  names  of  Chelius,  Creuzer,  Daub,  Gmelin,  von  Langsdorff, 
Leonhard,  Morstadt,  Mittermaier,  Munche,  Nagele,  Paulus,  Pucbelt,  Ross- 
hirt,  Sohlosser,  Schwartz,  Thibaut,  Tiedemann,  Zacharia,  8cc  There  are 
6  'ProieBson  in  Theology,  8  Professors  and  6  Private  Lecturers  in  Ju- 
risprudence, 10  Professors  in  Medicine,  and  19  Professors  of  Philosophy ; 
787  Students  entered  in  the  last  term,  74  in  Theology,  441  in  Jurisprudence, 
172  in  Medicine,  and  100  in  Philosophy. 

Professor  Mone,  so  well  loiown  for  his  researches  in  ancient  German 
literature,  has  been  called  for  some  time  to  the  University  at  Lowen,  and 
Rau,  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  has  been  called  to  the  University 
atHaUe. 

Dr.  Ebxrt,  the  author  of  the  '  AUffemeines  Bibliographisches  Lexicon,*  and 
formeriy  librarian  at  WolfenbQttel,  has  made  a  selection  of  the  most  import- 
ant manuscripts  which  are  there  deposited,  to  the  number  of  nine  hundred 
and  forty-two  (every  one  knows  their  great  philological  value).  He  has 
lately  announced  his  intention  of  pubUshins;  a  Catalo^e  of  them,  enric)ied 
with  bibliographical  notices,  under  the  title  '  Bibliomecse  Guelpherbitanss 
codices  Grseci  et  Latini  Classici.* 

Liibon. 

The  following  establishments  exist  in  this  city,  for  promoting  knowledge 
in  arts  and  science : — 

1.  The  four  academies,devoted  to  military  and  naval  schools.  2.  Les  Ar- 
^  chives  Militaires ;  where  are  deposited  the  geographicar  collections.  3.  The 
records  of  Fombo,  where  Portuguese  diplomacy  is  taught  4.  The  Royal 
Coll€jH;e  for  the  nobility,  the  mihtaiy,  including  schools  of  commerce  and 
drawing,  architecture,  sculpture,  physic,  and  chemistry.  5.  The  School  of 
Medicine.  6.  Mechanics*  Institutes,  united  to  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  7.  The  school  of  the  monastery  of  St  Vincent, 
where  are  taught  theology,  philosophy,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  geography, 
history,  and  the  ancient  languages.  8.  The  establishment  for  rhetonc,  lan- 
guage and  philosophy,  under  Alfama,  Rocio,  Bavio,  Alto,  and  Belem,  of  the 
public  library.  9.  The  Public  Library.  10.  The  Museum  and  Botanic 
Garden,  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  naturahst,  Felix  Asclar  Brotero. 
11.  The  Museum  Mainense,  or  royal  academy  of  science.  13.  The  Marine 
Observatory,  whose  labours  are  published  m  the  •  Memou^  of  the  Aca- 
demy**    13.  The  society  for  the  encouragement  of  Portuguese  Industry. 

Munick. 
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Munich. 
There  are  now  published  twentr-one  journals  in  this  city,  and  three  i^ort 
are  announced  as  forthcomings— The  Argus,  the  Eos,  and  the  Theatrical 
Observer. 

Parti. 
Wb  are  much  indebted!  to  Captain  Hiram  Cox  for  a  paper  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  and  for  a  sketch  of  the  Hindoo- Chinese  people  residing  7 — 26°  of 
north  latitude,  and  93—109^  east  longitude.  This  extent  of  country  is  di- 
vided into  three  distinct  governments ;  Cochin  China  to  the  East ;  Siam  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  Birman  empire  in  the  West  Besides  the  rough  and  un- 
civilized mountaineers,  the  people  descend  from  eight  families  or  dans.  The 
people  of  Arakan  (Rubking),  the  Birmans,  the  people  of  Pegu  (Mon),  of 
Siam  (Thai),  of  Lao  (Laos),  of  Kambodje  (Khamen),  of  Cochin  China  and 
Tonquin  (Anam),  the  Yans  and  the  Mala^rs.  These  form  separate  nationali- 
ties, but  are  related  on  the  Hindu  and  Chinese  side  in  their  language,  cus- 
toms, rehgion,  government,  and  character.  The  Birmans,  they  of  Pegu, 
Siam,  Laos,  and  Khamen  acknowledge  Buddhism,  are  governed  by  the 
priesthood,  are  bigoted  and  superstitious.  In  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin 
the  priests  are  more  despised,  and  the  followers  of  Buddhism  are  fewer. 
Thev  are  all  inferior  in  cultivation  to  the  Chinese,  Hindus,  Persians,  and 
Arabians ;  but  excel  the  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic  Arcliipelago.  They  are 
equally  noted  for  uncleanness,  intemperance,  and  bloodthirstiness,)  contempt 
of  the  female  sex,  and  such  an  ignorance  of  honourable  feeling  as  to  disre- 
gard slander  and  even  blows. 

The  boundaries  of  Cochin  China  and  Siam  have  long  remained  the  same. 
That  of  the  Birman  empire  has  greatly  changed  since  the  late  war.  The 
most  beautiful  provinces  have  been  ceded  to  England.  Cochin  China  is 
watered  by  two  large  rivers,  the  Tonquin  and  me  Kambodje.  The  first 
takes  its  rise  in  the  mountain  of  Yunan,  and  flows  through  the  country  for 
400  miles ;  the  other  springs  from  a  lake  in  Yunan,  and  flows  into  another 
lake  in  Lao,  22^  N.  lat.  The  writer  considers  it  as  the  largest  stream  in 
Asia,  and  calculates  its  length  at  1500  miles.  From  Lao  it  rolls  through 
the  whole  of  Kambodje,  and  falls  into  the  sea  by  three  mouths  in  10^  N.  lat. 
Cochin  China  is  divided  into  three  provinces,  Tonquin,  which  contains  15 
districts.  Cochin,  which  has  nine,  and  Kambodje,  which  has  six.  Of  these 
Tonquin  is  the  most  fertile,  the  richest,  and  most  thickly  populated.  It  is 
inhaoited  by  the  Anans,  whose  forefathers  conquered  and  subjugated  the 
country.  Tne  aboriginal  settlers,  the  Lois,  fled  before  them  into  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  stifi  live  as  half  savages. 

Siam  is  divided  into  Siam  properlv  so  called,  and  the  kingdom  of  Lao,  a 
part  of  Kambodje  and  of  Pegu,  with  a  mixture  of  the  Malay  and  mountain 
races.  The  island  Funk  Ceylon  also  belongs  to  Siam,  and  not  far  distant 
from  the  haven  Tavoi  the  boundaiy  of  the  Birman  empire  is  marked  by 
three  pagodas. 

The  writer  then  speaks  of  the  literature  of  the  Hindu  Chinese,  their  reli- 
^on,  government,  manners,  and  language.  The  Scriptures  have  l)een  pub- 
lished at  Pali.  Buddhism  is  the  foundation  of  their  religion.  Their  form 
of  government  is  purely  despotic ;  the  name  of  the  Ruler  dare  not  be  spoken 
under  penalty  of  death.  Every  male  inhabitant  who  has  reach^^his 
twentieth  year  must  serve  the  King  in  a  civil,  militaiy,  or  agricultural  ca- 
pacity for  three  years. 

The  people  are  remarkably  ignorant  of  mechanical  work  in  general. 
Commerce  and  .manufactures  are  therefore  scurcely  known.  Neither  the 
arts  nor  science  flourish  among  them.    The  Birmans  are  the  only  people 
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among  them  who  cany  on  a  small  trade  with  China  or  the  En^h  East 
Indies. 

The  Siamese  and  Cochin  Chinese  traffic  amon^  themselves  with  China 
and  Malacca :  their  intercom^e  with  India  is  very  mconsiderable. 

In  the  Sitting  of  1 6th  Ma^  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  a  Dissertation 
by  Bronstedt,  a  corresponding  Member,  on  two  remarkable  fragments  on 
the  exterior  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  which  have  been  preserved  in  file  Danish 
itfuseum  at  Copenhagen,  was  read  with  universal  approbation. 

In  the  Sitting  of  the  26th  July,  M.  Deppin;^  received  the  first  premium  on 
the  Commerce  of  Middle  Europe  with  Syria  and  Egypt  An  interesting 
communication  from  La  Borde  on  the  City  of  Patra,  and  the  country  of  the 
Nabathaer,  in  Arabia,  was  made  to  the  Assembly.  Also  a  Paper,  by  Gail, 
on  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps ;  by  Abel  Remusat,  on  the  state  of 
Natural  History  amon^  the  people  of  the  East ;  and  the  Meeting  terminated 

a  a  Notice  of  the  Agricultural  Laws  of  the  Romans,  by  M.  Dureau  de  la 
alle. 

The  contest  on  the  subject  of  Infection  from  the  Yellow  Fever  is  kept  up 
with  mat  virulence.  Dr.  Chervin  has,  at  great  expense,  in  a  journey  of 
Great  length,  collected  proofs  that  it  is  not  contagious ;  and  Dr.  Pansot 
aefies  heaven  and  earth  to  prove  the  contrary.  It  was  upon  his  recom- 
mendation that  the  former  ministry  obtained  a  considerable  sum  of  mone^ 
from  the  Chambers  to  build  and  maintain  houses  of  quarantine  on  the  coast 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  has  not  remained  indifferent  to  the  inquiry. 
They  have  proposed  a  prize  of  1 0,000  frtincs  to  the  most  valuable  disco- 
veries which  will  bear  upon  the  point  of  dispute.  The  present  Government 
so  for  favour  the  views  of  Dr.  Chervin  as  to  propose  that  the  quarantine  sta- 
tions upon  the  Atlantic  shall  be  broken  up,  and  remain  only  upon  the  Me- 
diterranean. 

At  the  Sitting  of  the  16th  June  the  following  prizes  were  adjud{ged:  that 
for  Astronomy,  founded  by  De  la  Lande,  was  awarded  to  C^Mni  of  Milan, 
and  Plana  of  Turin ;  in  experimental  Physiology  to  Dr.  Dubrochet,  for  his 
discovery  of  the  phenomenon  which  he  styles  Endesmosis ;  to  Messrs.  Audouin 
and  Edwards  fbr  Dissertations  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  breathing 
of  testaceous  animals ;  to  the  Baron  Heurteloup  fbr  an  instrument  for  crush* 
ing  the  stone  in  the  bladder ;  to  Mr.  Thomas  for  A  statistical  account  of  the 
island  of  Bourbon.  Various  papers  were  then  read  before  the  Academy.  The 
Baron  Cuvier  pronounced  a  panegyric  on  the  celebrated  botanist  and  mine- 
ralogist, Ramond,  who,  from  his  long  stay  in  the  mountains,  is  called  "  the 
learned  chamois.'*  Magendie  also  read  an  ingenious  paper  on  the  humeur 
ciribro-ipinale.  The  Sitting  closed  by  a  paper  l)y  Baron  Fourtier  on  the 
subject  of  the  air-balloon. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Lesson,  the  author  of  the  Zoology  in  the  "  Voyage  autour  de 
monde  par  Duperrey,**  is  about  to  publish  L'Histoire  natureUe  des  Oiseaux 
Mouches.  He  has  permission  from  MM.  Cuviar  and  Saint  Hilaire  to 
introduce  some  specimens  from  the  Museum  which  have  never  been  pub- 
lished. 

Arrived  of  a  French  Traveller  at  Timbuctoo. 
The  Socidt^  Royale  de  Geographic,  at  Paris,  has  received  from  M.  Delaporte, 
the  French  Vice-Consul  at  Tangier,  intelligence  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
friends  of  science.  A  French  traveller,  whose  name  is  Caill6,  left  Senegal 
in  April  1827,  ascended  the  Rio  Nunez,  in  company  with  a  caravan  of  Man- 
dingoes,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Sen^ambia.  From  thence  he  directed 
his  course  to  those  of  FoUta-Diallon.  and  halted  at  a  Mandfaigo  village,  where 
he  fell  dangerously  ilL  After  having  been  detained  there  more  than  ive 
months,  ke  continued  his  route  towards  Bambara,  and  arrifed  at  the  Bonka 
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t>f  thd  Nig^»  near  Debbie,  wMch  he  visited.  Descending  the  riirer  iii  a  vessel 
of  f  0  tons  burden,  he  arrived  in  t^enty-tiitie  days  at  Kah-a,  the  port  of  Tlm- 
buctoo,  ft-om  which  it  is  distant  about  five  miles.  Timbuctoo  is  situated 
in  a  swdy  plain,  scantily  tufted  with  stunted  and  sickly  trees.  M.  Caill^, 
taking  advantage  of  a  caravan  which  was  crossing  the  desert,  left  Tim- 
buctoo after  a  fortni^t's  stay,  and  after  traversing  the  Sahara  and  passinjg 
through  Tafilelt^  arrived  by  liie  route  of  Fez  anc[  Meauinet  without  acci- 
dent at  Tangier.  There  he  was  received  by  the  Frencn  Consul,  who  has 
furnished  him  wi^  the  means  of  returning  to  his  native  country.  During 
his  journey,  which  occupied  sixteen  months,  M.  Caill6  adopted  the  Arab 
costume.  He  experienced  the  most  horrible  privations,  and  owes  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  his  hazardous  undertaking  entirely  to  his  unconquerable 
perseverance. 

M.  Amaud,  already  known  as  the  author  of  many  poetical  works  de- 
servedly popular,  is  about  to  translate  into  French  velrse  me  Corsaii-  of  Lord 
Byron.  From  what  we  know  of  M.  Amaud's  ability  as  a  translator,  we  are 
led  to  expect  fh)m  him  a  version  of  this  admirable  poem  worthy  of  the  original 

MM.  Baudotilii  have  purchased  a  collection  of  the  inedited  songs  of 
Beranget,  at  the  enormous  price  of  250  francs  per  song.  As  they  are 
thirty-fbur  in  number,  although  man^  of  them  do  not  exceed  a  few  lines, 
the  copy-right  of  this  little  volume  will  cost  the  publishers  8500  (htncs,  or 
upwaras  of  35  Of. 

Charies  X.  has  presented  a  statue  6f  Racine  to  the  Department  of  the 
Aisne.  It  is  td  be  erected  at  Fert^-Milon,  the  Wrth-place  of  the  Poet.  The 
General  Council  of  the  Department  has  voted  40,000  francs  for  its  erection. 

Prttgite. 
At  the  slttibg  of  the  Bohemian  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  5th  Jmie,  the  award 
of  the  prize  of  fifty  ducats  and  two  hundi^  and  fifty  printed  copies  of  the 
best  dissertation  on  an  Atufuhrliche  fVurdtmng  der  Bdhmischen  Ge* 
9chicht8chreiber  vom  ersten  derselben  bis  zur  Hagekischen  Chronik  herab, 
was  deferred  to  the  end  of  March. 

Rome, 
TfeR  excavations  in  Campo  Vacciiib  are  proceeding  with  activity,  and  now 
that  the  few  valuable  discoveries  already  w-ought  tcHight  have  excited  a  con- 
siderable interest  upon  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  Impertinent  to  give  some 
short  detail.  On  the  height  of  Velia,  Upon  which  S.  Francesca  Romana  is 
situated,  has  been  discovered,  near  the  templeS  of  Roma  and  Venus,  the 
foundation  of  the  portico  which  surrounded  these  two  connected  buildings ; 
also  the  pavement,  which  is  formed,  as  usual,  of  the  lava,  in  polygon  shape. 
Between  the  fountain  called  Meta  Sudante,  the  basin  of  which  is  discovered, 
the  Arco  di  Tito,  and  their  foundation,  various  branches  from  the  great 
sewer  have  been  dug  into,  some  of  which  are  so  filled  with  mud  and  filth, 
that  they  have  not  yet  l)een  cleared.  One  which  passes  from  the  foundation 
of  the  Temple  above  mentioned,  led  through  a  brick  passage  to  a  square 
opening,  exactly  where  it  meets  the  Via  Sacra.  In  clearing  away  the  rub- 
bish, they  came  to  another  brick  passage,  terminated  by  a  vault,  broad 
enough  for  a  man  to  pass,  but  the  depth  is  not  yet  determined ;  this  takes 
the  du-ection  from  the  Palatine  towwtls  the  arch  of  Titus.  Out  of  these, 
proceed*  another  built  of  Thivertin  blocks,  without  cemfent,  rather  blroader, 
and  about  six  feet  high,  having  no  vault,  but  covered  by  a  projection  of  flat 
stones. 

The  structure  of  this  sewer  is  similar  to  ttiat  discovered  in  1743,  the  course 
of  which  was  fbllowed  from  the  Velilmim  to  St  Adriano.  Ficorini,  who 
describes  it,  observes  that  it  was  btt&t  of  ttavertini  not  of  peperift  (the  Mono 
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used  in  the  regal  period,  it  is  well  known,  came  from  Alba  or  6al»i). 
Nidbuhr  supposes  th^se  to  be  those  sewers  which,  by  order  of  the  censors, 
were,  after  the  first  Punic  war,  added  to  that  Cloaca  Maxima  constructed 
by  Tarqnin.    The  cost  he  computes  at  upwards  of  200,000/. 

Both  these  sewers  pass  about  ten  feet  under  the  ancient  pavement,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Coliseum;  but,  on  account  of  the  water,  the  clearing  of  these 
is  nreatly  impeded. 

On  the  other  side  of  Velia,  to  the  left  of  S.  FVancesca  Romana,  the  floor 
of  the  Temple  of  Peace  has  been  cleared  of  rubbish,  whereby  some  remains 
in  marble  have  been  brought  to  li^ht 

The  Manuscripts  of  the  late  intelligent  and  laborious  trayeller,  G.  B. 
Brocchi,  have  at  length  safely  arrived  at  Trieste.  It  will  be  remembered, 
that  he  died.  Sept  1826,  at  Chortum,  a  village  of  Libya,  where  the  White 
River  flows  into  the  Nile.  His  Journal,  which  is  brought  down  to  within 
six  days  of  his  death,  contams  an  accoimt  of  his  journey  over  Alexandria  to 
Cairo,  and  his  visit  to  Ragusa ;  also  his  journey  to  the  eastern  Desert,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syene ;  thence  to  Suez,  or  the  Red  Sea.  His  attention  on 
this  occasion  was  curected  to  the  mines,  especially  the  emerald  mines,  at 
Sacchetto.  His  third  jovuney  was  to  examine  the  brown  coal  mines  at 
Lebanon  in  Syria ;  and  his  fourth  journey  was  to  Sennaar.  Ilia  collection 
of  plants  and  minerals  furnish  nch  materials,  if  properly  used,  for  the 
noblest  monument  which  the  scientific  world  can  erect  to  his  memory. 

A  pedestrian  statue  of  the  Emperor  Titus  was  lately  discovered  at  Rome, 
in  a  vin^ard  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran,  and  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  chapter  of  that  establishment  A  smaller  statue  of  one  of  the 
princesses  of  the  in^rial  family,  together  with  a  bust  of  Juno,  and  various 
other  relics,  have  since  been  dug  up.  The  chapter  are  continuing  their 
researches,  and  it  is  said,  appear  unwilling  to  part  with  their  treasures  for 
the  l)enefit  of  the  museums  of  the  Capitol,  or  the  Vatican. 

St  Petershurgh, 
Till  1822  the  New  World  alone  boasted  of  its  platina  mines,  but  in  that 
year  the  search  for  gold  on  the  ridges  of  the  Ural  mountains  in  Silesia,  on 
account  of  the  newly-discovored  gold  sand,  was  prosecuted  with  great  ar- 
dour, and  the  first  masses  of  platma  were  discovered.  The  first  specimens 
were  dug  in  the  mines  belonging  to  the  Countess  Strogonow  and  M.  von 
Jatomlen ;  and  in  1824  many  nm  strata  were  found  in  the  imperial  mines 
at  Gorodlagodak  and  at  Nischnetagilsk,  belonging  to  Counsellor  Demidow. 
They  proved  by  no  means  inferior  to  that  of  .£nerica,  and  the  attention  of 
the  government  was  immediately  directed  towards  it 

Among  the  poetical  works  recently  announced  in  the  course  of  publica- 
tion we  notice, — 

1.  Boris  Godounop,  a  tragedy,  by  Alexander  Pouschkm,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  form  a  new  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Russian  dramatic  Uterature. 

2.  The  poetical  works  of  D.  V.  Veneritinov,  a  young  man  of  great  pro- 
mise, whose  premature  death  is  a  loss  sevei^y  felt  by  his  coun^  and 
the  muses. 

3.  M.  Baratinsky  announces  a  new  poem  entitled  Le  Bal. 

4.  Two  translations  of  Tasso's  Geru»Edanme  Liberata,  one  by  S.  E.  Raitch, 
the  other  by  A.  Merzliakov. 

5.  A  translation  of  the  Hamlet  of  Shakspeare,  by  M.  Vrontrenko. 
Professor  Gbbel  of  Jena  has  taken  the  place  of  Professor  Osann  at  Dor- 

oat,  where  he  now  occupies  the  professorship  of  Physic  and  Chemistiy  in 
W lirtzbuxg,  vacant  Ij  the  death  of  Professor  Soig. 

Stockholm. 
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Stockholm. 
Thb  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  was  this  year  well  attended. 
The  Crown  Prince,  many  of  the  Mmisters  of  State,  and  the  most  distin- 
^shed  individuals,  as  to  rank  or  learning,  were  seen  among  the  audience. 
The  following  reports  were  read  by  Berzdius  (who  is  about  to  make  a  scien- 
tific journey  to  Germany),  upon  Chemistry ;  Cronsbrand,  upon  Mathema 
tics  and  Astronomy ;  Dsdlmann,  on  Greology  and  Zoology ;  Wickstrom,  on 
Botany ;  and  Palsch,  on  Technology.  These  reports  are  not  confined  to  the 
exertions  of  the  members  of  the  Academy  in  Sweden ;  but  embrace  the 
labours  of  other  countries,  where  they  have  correspondents.  The  gold 
medal  was  presented  to  M.  Gillenhal,  author  of  an  entomological  work — 
**  Insecta  Suecica  descripta,**  of  which  the  fourth  part  has  just  s^ppeared. 
Much  was  said  of  imiting  the  four  Academies  of  Stockholm  into  one  insti- 
tution; but  it  was  not  effected. 

The  yoimg  poet,  Nicander,  who  has  acquired  such  fame  by  his  great 
hnrical  poem,  •  Tasso's  Death,*  and  for  which  he  was  crowned  by  the  Swedish 
Academy,  is  about  to  make  a  literary  tour ;  for  which  he  has  a  pension  from 
the  Academy.  In  this  respect,  Sweden  shows  a  bright  example  to  other 
countries.  Greyer,  Atterbom,  and  Beskow,  have  lately  returned  from  a 
similar  journey.  The  Academy  of  line  Arts  supports  some  young  men  of 
genius  at  Rome,  among  whom  Fo^berg  distmguished  himself  by  his 
'  Amor  in  the  Shell,*  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Louvre.  Count  Moma*,  by 
his  drawings  of  the  Roman  Carnival ;  and  Bystrom,  by  the  many  specimens 
of  sculpture  which  he  has  produced  during  his  fifteen  years*  stay  at  Rome. 

Stuttgart 

An  important  work  has  been  lately  announced  to  be  published,  1^  sub- 
scription— *  Deutschland  und  einzelner  Deutschen  Staaten  wichtigste  Mo- 
mente  in  den  30  Jahren,  1791 — 1821.*  The  collections  have  been  made  by 
a  society  of  learned  men,  and  the  editorship  is  committed  to  J.  A.  von  Belli 
de  Pino  and  J.  Theodor  von  Roth. 

The  69th  volume  of  the  translation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  works  is  an- 
nounced by  the  bookseller  Franckh,  in  a  pocket  size.  Of  these  editions 
there  have  been  sold,  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  1,725,000  volumes. 

The  subscriptions  towards  Schiller*s  monument  only  amount  to  3798 
florins,  v^hich  falls  vastly  short  of  the  sum  which  the  universal  enthusiasm 
for  the  poet  had  given  promise.  IJis  works,  which  are  in  every  library,  are 
his  best  and  noblest  monument 

Venice. 

Among  the  ancient  monuments  of  art,  M.  Weber  has  brought  to  light  two 
Eg3rptian  bronzes : — 

1.  The  statue  of  Apopis,  the  representation  of  which  serves  to  correct  an 
error  descril)ed  as  Serapis  in  the  I>esciiption  de  TEgypte,  liv.  iii.  pL  33. — 
Rhode  on  the  Zodiac. 

2.  Harpocrates — the  sign  of  the  Egyptian  fertile  season.  M.  Weber 
fortunately  arrived  in  time  to  save  this  from  the  destroying  hands  of  the 
goldsmith. 

He  has  also  discovered  an  amulet  from  the  Byzantine  middle  ages,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  which  has  famished  materials  for  much  curious  specu-*  . 
lation. 
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Abchifve  TluMlcieevitch,  ou  rErmite 
ruase.  Tableau  des  moeun  an  XIX* 
ai^e,  suivi  de  melanges  liistoriqnet 
et  anecdotiques  tur  cette  nation.  Par 
Boulgarin.  S  voli  12mo.    Paris.  17*. 

Adas  des  oiseaux  d*£urope,  poor  servir 
de  oompUment  an  Manuel  d*omitho- 
logie  de  M.  TemminclL.  Par  J.  C. 
Werner.  IX'  liynison.  8vo.  Buit. 
6s. 

Bargine$,  j^  La  Cotte  rouge,  ou  Pln- 
lurrection  de  1626,  hiitoire  dauphi- 
noiae  du  diz-septi^me  li^de.  4  vois. 
l2mo.    Paris.    13*. 

Blouet,  O.  A.,  Resuuration  des  Ther. 
mes  d*Antonin  Caracalla,  4  Rome. 
9^  Liyraison.  Folia     Paris.    18*. 

Callet  et  Lesueur,  Architecture,  ita- 
lienne,  ou  palais,  maisons  et  autres 
^fices  de  Tltalie  modema  Cin- 
quieme  llvraison.    Folio.    Paris,   9s. 

Chatmel.  Histoire  de  Touraine,  depuis 
la  oonquAte  des  Romains  ju8qu*il790. 
6vo.  Tome  I*.     Tours. 

Chansons  de  P.  J.  Banger,  andennes, 
nouveUes,  et  in^dites,  arec  des  Vig- 
nettes de  Dey^ria  et  des  dessins  co- 
lories  d*Henri  Monnier.  Tome  I". 
Cin^uilme  Hvraison.  8yo.  Part*.  4s.6d. 

Chroniques  de  Jean  Molinet,  publi^es 
pour  la  premiere  fois,  d'apr^s  les  ma- 
nuscrito  de  la  bihliothdque  du  Rm. 
Par  J.  A.  Buchon.  Tome  III.  8to. 
Paris.    9s. 

Chronique  de  la  Prise'de  Constantinople 
par  lea  Francs,  ^crite  par  Oeoffrov  de 
Ville  Hardouin,  suivie  de  la  continu- 
ation  de  Henri  de  Valenciennea,  avec 
notes  et  ^dairdssemens.  Par  J.  A. 
Buchon.  8vo.  Paris.    9s. 

Oloquet.  Anatomie  de  PHomme,  ou, 
description  et  fipires  lithographi^es 
do  toutes  les  parties  du  genre  humain. 
99«>*  livraison,  foUo.    Paris.  13t.  6eL 

CoUection  de  costumes,  annea  et  meuUes 
pour  servir  &  T Histoire  de  France 
depuis  le  conmienoementde  lamonar- 
chie  juaqu^i  nos  jours.  Par  le  Comte 
Horace  de  Viel  Castel.  8«~  livraison. 
4to.     Partt.     18*. 

CoUection  comply  des  lois,  d^crets,  or- 
donnances,  regleraens  et  avis  du  eon- 
seil  d'etat,  &c  Par  J.  B.  Duvergier. 
8vo.    Tome  XXIV,    Paris.    11*. 


CoUectiin  dee  M6inairetidati&  I  PHia- 
toire  de  France  depuia  raviaement 
de  Henri  IV.  jusqu'i  la  Pais  de  Paria^ 
oondue  en  1763,  avec  des  notices  lur 
chaque  ouvrageu  Par  A.  Petitot  et 
Monmerqu^.  Tomes  liXV— LXVIH. 
8vo.     Part*.     U.  Us.  6<L 

Consdls  de  Morale,  on  Essais  snr 
PHomme,  lei  msmrs,  le;  caract^res, 
le  monde,  let  .femmes,  TMueation, 
Ac  Par  Mme.  Guisot.  9  vela.  Sva 
Paris.  U  Is. 

Gontes  inMitt  des  Mille  et  nne  Nults, 
extraitf  de  Toiiginal  Arabe  pjar  de 
Hammer,  traduita  par  TrebuUipa.  8 
vols.    8vo.    1/.  8*. 

Cottu.  Des  moyens  de  mettre  la  charts 
en  harmonie  avec  la  royaute.  8vo. 
Paris.    6s.  6d. 

Cours  d'Histoire  modeme.  Par^  M. 
Ouizot :  Histoire  ghnkrale  de  la  eid^ 
UMoiion  en  Europe.  8vo.  Paris.  16*. 

Cours  de  Ldtt^rature  fran^aise.  Far  M. 
Villemain;  examen  des  onvrages  de 
Thomson,  Young,  Hume,  Robertson, 
Gibbon,  Oasian,  Beocaria,  Filangieri, 
Alfieri,  &c.    8vo.    Paris,    lbs. 

Cours  de  Philosophie.  Par  Victor 
Cousin :  IntroductUm  ^  F Histoire  de 
la  Philosophie.    8ra.     Paris.     15*. 

Coulier,  Tablea  dea  prindpalea  positions 
Oednomiquea  du  Globe.  8vo.  Pa^is. 
16*. 

D'Aubniaaon,  J.  F.,  Traitd,  de  G^c 
gnosie,  ou  Expostf  des  oonnaianncet 
actuelles  sur  la  constitution  phyaique 
et  min^rale  du  globe  terreatre.  sVoi 
Tome  I.  Port*.    18*. 

Del^duze,  Pr^ds  d'un  Trait^  de  pdn- 
ture,  contenant  les  prindpea  du 
dessin,  &c.    32mo.  Par%s*    6*. 

Ddiale  et  Frederich,  Commentalre  fur 
leCodeforestier,  suivi  de  I'ordonnanoe 
d' execution,  avec  une  concordance  des 
artidea  n^oeaaaire  i  I'interpr^tation 
du  nouveau  code.  8vo.  Tome  IL 
Paris.   9*. 

De  Pinfluenoe  dea  femmea  snr  ka  BMnna 
et  lea  deatineia  dea  qationa,  sur  leura 
famillea  et  hi  aod6t6,  et  de  rinfluenoe 
dea  moeura  aur  le  bonheur  de  la  vie^ 
Par  Mme.  F.  Mongellaz.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Paris. 

Dictionnaire  dea  Sdenoea  natnreDes, 
suivi  d*une  Biqgraphie  dea  plua  c^le- 
bret  nataralistei.TomeLVI.(T(JA« 
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VAZ)  dvo.  Str^tbtir0»  9i.  Fbnchec, 
liV^-aOiier,  7«.  W. 

Da  Syst^me  permanent  de  TEurope  ^ 
r^rard  de  la  Russie  et  des  affairei 
d'Orient.  Par  M.  de  Pradt.  6vo. 
Parit.  6s. 

£ncyclop6die  portative,  ou,  R^siun6 
universel  des  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et 
des  Arts.  Premiere  s^rie  :  Sciences, 
Lettrea,  Beaux-artt.  Tome  II.  pre- 
miere partie.     8vo.  ParU,    18«. 

Faune  Franc^aise,  ou  Histoire  naturelle 
g^n^rale  et  particuliere  des  animaux 
qui  se  trouvent  en  France  oonstam- 
znent  ou  passaglrement,  il  la  surface 
du  sol,  dans  les  eaux  qui  le  baignent, 
ou  dans  le  littoral  des  mers  qui  le  bor- 
nent.  Par  MM.  P.  Viellot,  A.  G. 
Desmarest,  de  Blainville,  C.  Prevost, 
A.  Serville  et  Lepelletier  Saint-Far- 
geau.  Texie*  XVII  livraison,  par 
M.  Viellot.    8vo.  Planches.    Paru. 

Fourcy.  Histoire  de  T^cole  polytech- 
nique.  8vo.  Paris,  12». 

La  France  litteraire,  ou  Dictionnaire 
biblicgraphique  des  savans,  historiens 
et  gens  de  lettres  de  la  France.  Par 
J.  M.  Querard.  Tome  II.  Premiere 
livraiaon  (CA— COZ).8vo  Paris,  lis. 

Galerie  lithographi6e  des  Tableaux  de 
S.  A.  R.  Mgr.le  due  d'Orl^ans.  Pub., 
li^e  par  MM.  J.  Vatout  et  J.  P. 
Qtienot.  XLII  Livraison.  Folio. 
1/.  2m.  6d. 

Chderie  de  S.  A.  R.  Madame  la  Ducbesse 
de  Berri :  Ecole  fran^aise^  peintres 
modemesy  lithographi6e  par  d'habiles 
artistes  sous  la  direction  de  M.  le  Che- 
valier Bonnemaison.  Trenti^me  li- 
vraison.    Folio.     Paris.     1/.  7«» 

Galerie  des  Peintree,  ou  Collection  des 
peintres  les  plus  cdebres  de  toutes  les 
icoles.  Par  M.  Chabert.  27*"  li- 
vraison.    Folio.     Paris,     1/.  2s,  6d, 

Guizot.  Une  famille,  ouvrage  de  la 
jeunesse,  suivi  de  nouveaux  oontes. 
2  vols.  12mo.     Paris,     12«. 

Le  Haras  Fran<jais,  con  tenant  en  langues 
francaise  et  anglaise  la  g^n^ogie  de 
tous  les  ^talons,  jumens,  &&  c^lebres 
counus  dans  ce  pays.  8vo.  Tome  I. 
Paris,     1/.  2s.  6d. 

Histoire  des  Fran^ais.  Par  J.  C.  L. 
Simonde  de  Sismondi.  8vo.  Tomes 
X.,XIetXn.     Paris,     1/.16*. 

Histoire  gdn^rale  de  Tart  dramatique, 
suivie  d'un  essai  litteraire  sur  Mo- 
li^re  et  du  poeme  dramatique  d'Hali- 

^  donhill.  Par  Sir  Walter  Scott.  2 
vols.  12mo.    Parit,  9$, 


Histoixe  des  Proffrk  des  Sciences  nata- 
reUesdepuIsl  789  ju8qu*&ce  jour.  Par 
le  Baron  Cuvier.  Tome  Il.Svo.  Paris, 

Histoire  de  Napolton.  Par  M.  de  Nor- 
vins.  Tome  (IV.  XVP  et  dcmidre 
livraison  de  I'ouvrage).  8vo.  Paris, 
is.ed. 

Illustration  de  THistobre  de  Napd^on: 
coliecium  de  portraits.  I*"  livraison 
8vo.     Paris. 

Isograpbie  des  bommes  c^Ubres,  etc 
XVI™  livraison.  4to.  Paris,   7«-  <W. 

Jourdain.  M^moires  bistoriques  et  mi^ 
lltaires  sur  les  ^v^nemens  de  la  Gr^oe 
depuis  1821  jusqu'au  combat  de  Na- 
varin.    2  vols.  18mo.     1/.  Is, 

Lametb,  A.,  Histoire  de  TAssembl^e 
constituente.  8vo.  Tome  I.  Paris,  9s.  6d, 

Lendrain.  Nouvdle  M^dedne  sans 
M^dedn,  ou,  Rem^des  simples,  peu 
Gouteux,  faciles  k  preparer  et  i  ad- 
ministrer  pour  gu^rir  la  plupart  des 
maladies.     18mo.  Paris,     4s.  6d. 

Louis  XVIII  et  NapoHoo,  dialogue, 
suivi  de  plusieurs  autres.  Par  Au- 
guste  Saint  Prosper.  8vo.  Paris, 
6s. 

Manuel  de  Legislation  militaire  en  ce 
qui  conceme  les  droits  des  offiders  et 
souH-offiders  de  rarm^e.  Par  C.  N. 
Gouvot.  8vo.     Paris, 

Manuel  du  Pilote  de  la  Mer  M^diter- 
rann^e,  ou  Description  des  C6tes  d'Es^ 
pagne  de  France,  d'ltalie  et  d*Afrique 
&c  redig6  par  L.  S.  Baudin.  8vo. 
Tou/on. 

Manuel  du  jeune  PrStre.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Montpellier,     18*. 

Martin,  A.,  Manuel  de  l*Homme  da 
monde,  guide  complet  de  la  toilette  et 
du  bon  ton.     18mo..     Paris,    6s, 

M^moires,  Correspondance,  et  Opus- 
cules in^dits  de  Paul-Louis  Courier. 
8vo.  Tome  second.     Paris, 

M^moires  sur  la  Cour  de  Louis  Napo- 
leon et  sur  la  Hollande.  8vo.  Paris,  9«. 
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M.2s.6d. 

Memoires  sur  I'Imperatrice  Josephine, 
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Boivin.    8vo.    Paris.    6s, 
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Traits  des  Arbres  fruitiera.  Par  Ihi- 
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Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  etc.  P^ 
Louis  de  Freydnet  Uisioripic,  X*^ 
livraiion.  4to.  Paris,    IBs, 
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o^  Von  d^crit  Ua  prindpalefl  oontr^es 
dm  la  terre,  ete.  Par  A.  Montemont. 
Tome  IV.  JfHptt.  ]8mo.  PaH9.  79.9d. 

Vvjmgm  Pittoretqite  dafM  le  royamne  des 

^  deux  Sidles^  public  par  MM.  Oad- 
lii«Uo  et  Kandii.  Felio.  Fimd^n 
livndwon.    k  Napiei,  I8t.  ^ 

Tojrage  plttoraiqiie  dans  le  Br^ML  Par 
Maurice  Rugeiidaf.  No.2.  deiuddme 
livndMm.  CMtamet  et  portraits  des 
Ntores  et  Indiens.  Slxidmeliinmifloii. 

*  Folio.  Sirmtbamj.  I8t. 

Tttfls  ^ittere^ues  dM  prindpanz  diA- 
teaux  des  environs  de  Paris  et  des 
d^partemens,  etc.  aeoompagn^  d'uA 
texta  liisterimie  et  descriptif  r^dig^ 
jMtf  A.  Blaacheton.  Fdio^  XVII* 
binraiBOB.    Farii,  li.  29. 6d. 

GERMAN. 

AleKM)  W.J  nerustiviflo  uunai  Sraiidi- 

aavient    2  r€^  Bvo.    Berlin,  15«. 
Aramon,  C.  F.  von,  die  ppvertoderHche 

Binli^  der  evaru^Iischen  Kirche.  8vo. 

IP  Band,  2«"  Heft.  Dresden.  2«.  ed. 
Ansichten  tiber  den  Landhaadd  nach 

Asien  dnrdi  Russland.  8ve.    BerHn, 

3t,9d. 
Augusti,  J.  C.  W.,  Denkwurfigkeften 

ftns   der    c&ristHdien    Ardittdogrfe. 

IX*  Band.  8vo.    Leipxig,    12r. 
Baehr,  J.  0.  F.,  CFesditchte  der  romis- 

dien  liiteratur.  8vo.  Carliruhe,   14«. 
Barth,  G.  O.,  sttddentsdie  originalien, 

Bengel,  Onwyn,  Flattich.    In  Frag- 

menten  geseiclmet  von  ihnen  sdbst. 

8ro.  Stuttgart.  2r. 
Beek,  F.  A.,  Onindriss  der  Naturlelire 

fUr  Oymnasien,  &c.  8ro.  Eaen,  1«.6<i 
Bismark,  Oraf  ran,  RettterbibHothek. 

np  Tfadl.  12mo.   Karitruhe,  8i.  ^d. 

dasselbe  IV.  Tbiel  12mo.  14«.0dl 
Bronikowski,    A.,   der  Orimmenstein. 

EnBttlUungen.  2  rols.  8vo.  Berlin.  13s.6</. 
Bitdiholz,  F.,  Oesdiichte  Napoleon  Bo- 

iiaparte*8.  IP*.  Band.  Svo.  Berlin,  I8«. 
Chomantj  Jm^  Handbudi  der  Btteher- 

knndefOr   die  ttltere  Medicin.  Sto. 
Leipzig,  7f. 
IHtt  Erangdimn  Johatinis  wan  der  afle- 

gorischen  Sprache  der  iTorzdt  in  die 
CFedankensprache  nnserer  Zeit  liber- 

tragen.    8vo.  IMeci,  2».6dL 
Doring,  M.,  Oeschic^te  der  romdim* 
sten  Mondisorden.  2  vols.  Bvo,  DreS' 
dm.  69, 
Eberhard,  A.  O.,  der  erste  Moisdl  imd 
die  IBrife,  ICmo.    Halle,    fit.  , 

VOL.  II,  NO.  IV. 


EneydlopKdie,  aSgemehiei,  fOr  prakt. 
Aerzte  und  Wund&rzte  \QF  Theil 
Tasehenbucfa  f  iir  Staatsarmdwissen- 
Mhaft.  2-  Bandes,  l'*^  Abth.  OivU-me- 
didnal  Polizd.  8vo.    LeipMig^  I4t,  6d. 

Faldih,  J.,  Paul  Juranitteb  oder  die 
Tlirken  vor  Sygeth.  Bin  kistor.  ro. 
Mant.  Hdden-Oemalde  ans  dem  19*. 
Jahrb.  2Tols.8to.  3f«fmMfih  9t.  6d. 

Fiedler,  F.,  Geographie  des  transalpi- 
nltdien  Galliens  nach  0.  Julias  Cae- 
sar.   8vo.    Bseen,  2t,  M, 

Freeae,  Henriette,  die  Ehesdiddang. 
KareUne.  Das  SchrdbkHstdiMu 
Der  Ring.  Tier  Ersfthlungen*  9vo. 
BrammJkweig^  5f . 

Faehs,  K.,  die  fteiden  Saalheini,  oder 
die  Zwiinngsbrader.  Lostspiel  in  5 
Anfa.     Leer^  ie,  M. 

Geschidite  Griecbenlands  seiner  ein>d« 
nen  8taaten  nnd  Kokmieen,  mit  dem 
Nothigen  aus  der  Geograpkie-CuHur 
und  vorzUg^ch  Literatur-Gesdiidite, 
unter  steter  Hinweisung  auf  Qudlen. 
und  Hilfsschriften.  Von  G.  Chaff. 
8vo.     Mainxy  i2«. 

Gesenius,  W.,  hebitisdies  und  dial- 
daisdies  HandwSrterbudi  ttber  das 
alte  Testament.  9*  verbeiserte  und 
vermelirte  Auflage.  8to.  Leiprng^ 
19t.  ed. 

€kiethe,  fiber  Knnst  und  Alterthum.  0*^ 
Bandes,  2*"  Heft.  8vo.  Berlin^  7i.  6d, 

CKiethes  Leben,  von  Dr.  H.  D0nng» 
18mo.     Weimar, 

Grinnn,  W.,  Grave  Raddlf.  4ta  Go/. 
tingen,  2*.  ftd, 

Granewald,  E.  F.^  Gedkhte.  Idmo. 
Karltruhey  St, 

flslinemann,  S.,  die  dironiscken 
Krankheiten,  ihre  dgentfattmUche 
Naftirund  komSopathische  Hdhrng. 
9*  und  letzter  That    8vo.    Dresden^ 

Hall,  J.  von  der,  Ste  Hugonottfo.    8vo. 

Berlin^  7*. 
Hammelbnrger   Rdse.  9*Fahrt.  Skis- 

zen  aus  dem  Leben  dei  Herm  Ellas 

Springer,  Junior,    zn   Hammdbnig. 

8vo.    NUmberg^  It.  6d. 
Hauff,  TT.,  Novdlen,    2'Band.    Jnd- 

Sttss.    Die  SSngerin.    12mo.    Stuttm 

garty  5t. 
Hdnroth,  J.  a  A.,  tiber  die  Hypothese 

der  Materie  und  ihren  Einfluss  auf 

Wlssenschaft  und  Leben.  8va  Leip* 

Mig,  6t.  6d. 
Herbart,  J.  F.,  alkemcine'  Metanhysik 

nebst   den   Anfingen    der   philoso* 

phlsdien  natnrlekre.     P  historisch- 
2o 
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kritisdier  Theil.  ^o,  KSnigtherg^ 
18*. 

Heyden,  F.,  von  der,  der  Kampf  der 
HohenRtaufen.  Trauenpiel.  8vo. 
Berlin^  Ab.  6d. 

Holm,  F.,  Lustapide.  I.  die  Imingen. 
II.  die  Brautfahrt.  8vo.  Nurnberg,b9, 

Horatiu8  vierte  Satire  lateinisch  und 
deatsch  mit  Rechtfertigungen  von  Dr. 
C.  Passonr.    4to.     Berim^  2».  6d, 

Houwald)  £.  TOO,  Bilder  fur  die  Jugend- 
liche  Alter  zum  Schul-imd  Hausge- 
brauch.    8vo.    9*.  6d. 

Hiillmann,  K.  D.,  Staedtewesen  Mittel- 
alten.  ^  Theil.  Gemeinheitsverfas- 
sung.    8vo.    BonUy  12«.  6d. 

Jahresschrift  der  so^ed.  Academie 
der  Wiuenschaften  Uber  die  Fort- 
schritte  der  Naturgeschichte,  Anato- 
mie,  und  Physiolc^e  der  Thiere  und 
Pflanzen.  Aug  dem  Schwedischen 
mit  ZuB&txen  v.  J.  Miiller.  8vo. 
Botm.  6*. 

Johannsen,  J.  C.  G.,  Religions-vortrSge 
fUr  denkende  Verehrer  Jesu.  2  vols. 
8vo.     A/tona,  10«. 

Kirchhoff,  Ritter  de,  Uber  die  WoblthX- 
tigkeitkolonien  zu  Friedrichsoord  und 
Wortel.  Uebertragen  von  FAL.RUder, 
8vo.     Leipzig,  2». 

KriUiwinkel  wie  es  ist.  Ein  Sittenge- 
malde  von  Santo  Domingo.  Frel  nach 
dem  Franzosischen  bearbeitet  von 
Niemand.    8vo.    fVoifenbuitel,  Ot.Qd, 

^Creuser,  J.,  Vorfragen  Uber  Homeros, 
seine  Zeit  und  OesSnge.  I'  TheiL 
8vo.     Frankfurt,  8s.  6d. 

Krug,  W.  T.,  allgemeines  Handworter- 
budi  der  philosopbischen  Wissenchaf- 
ten  nebst  ihrer  Literatur  und  6e- 
schichte.  3^  Band.  8vo.  Leipzig,  12*, 

Laduzumn,  H.  W.  L,  Flora  Brunsvi- 
oensis,  oder  Aufzahlung  und  Beschrei- 
bung  der  in  der  Umgegend  von 
Braunschweig  wild  wachsenden  Pflan- 
aen,  nach  Linn^'s  SexuaUystem.  IP 
Theil  I"**  Abth.  8vo.  Braunschweig^ 
I2f.  ed. 

LUdemann,  W.  von,  Geschichte  der 
Kupferstecherkunst  und  der  damit 
verwandten  Kiinste.  8vo.  Dresden,  2t. 

Liidemann,  W.  von,  Venedig  wie  es  war, 
und  wie  es  ist.    8vo.    Dresden,  js.  6d. 

Haltitz,  O.  A.  Baron  v.,  Der  alte  Stu- 
dent. liustopieL  8vo.  Hamburg,2s.0d. 

Manfred,  Glockenblnmen.  Eine  Reihe 
von  Novellen,  Erzahhingen  und  Sagen. 
2  vols.  8vo.    Braunschweig,  1 1«.  6d, 

Maximilien,  Prinzen  von  Wied,  Abbil- 
dungen  zur  Naturgeschichte  Brasi- 


liens,  12*»  Lieferong.  FoKo.  'fVeimar, 

Melanchthons,  P.,  Werke.  In  einer 
auf  den  allgemein.  Gebrauch  berech- 
neten  AuswahL  6  vols.  8vo.  Leipzig^ 
15«. 

Mondlichter  und  Oasbeleuchtongen. 
HerauRgeben  von  L.  Schaefer,  C 
Heriossohn  und  G.  Sellen.  8vo.  Leip- 
sng.    5«. 

Mul]ner*8    dramatische     Werke.      V 

Theil,  enthaltend:    Meine  LXmmer 

und  ihre  Hirten,  historisches  Drama 

'  in  vier  Handlungen.    12mo.    Wolfed' 

battel,  3«. 

Miinch,  £.,  vermischte  historische  Schrif- 
ten.  PBand.  8vo.  Ludwigsbmrg,9s.6d, 

Natur,  Mensch,  Vemunft,  in  ihrem 
Wesen  und  Zusammenhange  darge- 
stellt  von  W.  A.  Kuper  und  W.  A. 
Klutz.    8vo.    Berlin,  12«.  6d. 

Naturhistorische  Reisen  durch  Nord- 
Afrika  imd  West-Asieu  in  den  Jahren 
1820  bis  1825  von  Dr.  W.  F.  Hem- 
prich  und  Dr.  C.  G.  Ehrenberg.  He- 
rausgegeben  von  Dr.  Ehrenbeig.  His- 
torischer  TheiL  I'  Band,  I*  Ab- 
theilung.     4to.     Berlin,  IQs. 

Naumann,  C.  F.,  Lehrbuch  der  Mine- 
ralogie.  Mit  einem  Atlas  ron  26 
Tafeln.     8vo.     Berlin,  I5s. 

Netto,  F.  A.  W.,  der  Kathetograph,  ein 
neu  erfundenes  wohUeiles  Werkzeug^ 
zum  Abstecken,  Krockeren  und  H5- 
henmessen.     8vo.    Berlin,  3t. 

Niebuhr,  B.  G.,  Kleine  historische  und 
philologische  Schriften.  I*"  Samm- 
lung.    Bonn,  lis,  6dL 

■■'  romisdie    Geschicfate. 

P  Theil.  dritte  vermehrte  und  ver- 
besserte  Ausgabe.    Berlin,  I6s, 

Norden,  C,  die  Felsen  von  Nivrodougk, 
ein  Roman.  2  vols.  8vo.  Grei/awald, 
10*. 

Offenbarungv  die,  Johannis  aus  dem 
Griechischen  iibersetzt  und  mit  einer 
vollst&ndigen  Erkl&rung  begleitet  von 
F.  A.  L.  Matthgi.  2  vds.  8va  Gdl- 
tingen,  3f .  6<^ 

Optik,  Oder  Versuch  eines  folgerediten 
Umrisses  der  gesammten  I^hre  vom 
Idchte,  &c.  Von  H.  Ficinus.  8vo. 
Dresden,  2s,  Od, 

Ohm,  M.,  Versuch  eines  voOkommeneii 
consequenten  Systems  der  Mathe- 
matik.    8vo.     Berlin,  lOs. 

Platons  Werke  von  F.  Schleiermacber. 
IIP  TheU.    1'  Band.  Platons  Staat. 

,    8vo.    Berlin,  12*.  t^ 

Praktiscbe  Grammatik  der  engtisdi^i 
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.  Spndie*  Mit  dner  vdlstilndlgeii 
Anleitang  zar  Aussprache  des  Engli- 
schen,  na^  den  besten  Orthoepisten 
Englands,  nebst  leichten  Uebungs 
Stiicken,  &c  yon  L.  W.  Knorr.  Bvo, 
Leipsriffj  6m.  64. 

lUnpich)  £^  Ri^haele,  TrauenpieL  8to. 
ifamburff^  6ff. 

Keiff,  J.  J^  Otto  Ton  Bheineck.  Trau- 
erspiel  in  6Acten.  12mo.  Coblenx, 
3$.6d, 

lUchter,  G.  A.,  ausTiihrliche  Anneimit- 
tellehre.  IIP  Band.  dro.  Berim,  18«. 

Richthofen,  J.  Baronin  von,  der  Onkel, 
Roman.  2vo]a.  Bvo.  Leipxig.  15#. 

Rittler,  F.,  die  Reise  zur  Vorposten- 
Station,  oder :  wohin  f  ithrt  der  Weg  ? 
8vo.  men.  4*.  6d. 

Rosenberg,  K.,  Vorschuleder  deutachen 
Grammatik.  8vo.  Berlin.  7«*  6d. 

Schlieben,  W.  £.  A.  von,  Anleitang  sur 
Praktik  der  niedem  Messkunde,  als 
InstruktionfurCivilingenieure.  8vo. 
Dre»4^.    bs. 

SchloBser,  F.  C,  aniver8al.bi8t<»iBche 

Uebersicbt  der  Geschichte  der  alien 

Welt  und  ihrer  Cultur.    II*"  Theil, 

1««»  Abtheilung.  8vo.  Frankfurt.  \2m. 

schreibpapier,  \6t. 

Schmidt,  F.  L.,  Dramaturgische  Apho- 
riunen.  IP  Band.  8vo.  Hamburg.  7<- 

Schneller,|J.  F.,  Geschichte  der  Mensch- 
heit.  8vo.     Dreiden.    6*. 

_^ »_  Oesterreichs    Einfluss 

auf  Deutschlaiidund  Europa,  seit  der 
Reformation  bis  zu  den  Revolutionen 
unserer  Tage.  P.  Band.  SiuUgart, 
It.  6$. 

SchoelL  M.  S.  F.,  Geschichte  der  grie- 
chisiAen  Literatur,  yon  der  friihesten 
mythischen  Zeit  bis  zur  Einnahme 
Constantinopels  durch  die  Tiirken. 
Aus  dem  Franz,  von  J.  F.J.  Schwarze. 
P  Band.     8vo.    Berlin,     lit. 

Sonntag,  C.  von,  Betrachtungen  ttber 
das  Wesen  der  Artillerie.  8vo.  Im<U 
wigtburg.  6s. 

Stengel,  Franziska  von,  Monica,die  Gott- 
geweihte.2vols.8vo.  Heideiburg,  }2i.6d. 

.Stenzel,  G.  A.  H.  Geschichte  bentsch- 
lands  unter  denFi^kischen  Kaisem. 
S'.  Band.  8vo.  Leipx,  Price  of  the 
two  volumes,  1/.  &*, 

Stimme  (Die)  Friedrichs  des  grossen  in 
neunzehnten  Jahrhundert :  Aus  sei- 
nen  s&nmitlichenWerken,  herausge- 
geben  und  mit  einer  Charakteristik 
seines  philosophischen  Geistes  beg- 
leitet  vom  Professor  Dr.  Schiitz.  6  vob« 
12mo.    BroHHchtweig*    IGt. 


Stosdi,  A.  W.  von,  Venoch  einer  Pa- 
thologic und  Therapie  des  Diabetes 
mellitus.  8vo.    Berlin.  6$. 

Strauss,  Victor,  Katharina.  £in  Tnmer- 
spieL  8vo.  Halle.  2t.  6d. 

Tacitus  Germania.  Uebersetzt  und  in 
volksthUmlicher  deutschrechUicher 
und  geographisch-historischer  Hinsicht 
erlautert  von  BUlau,  J.  Weiske  und 
K.  von  Leutsch.  8vo.  Leipxig.  6$,  6d. 

Tiedemann,  F.,  Uber  das  £i  und  den 
F<stu3  der  Sdiildkrote.  4to.  HeideU 
berg.  8f.  6d. 

Tittmann,  C.  A.  Handbuch  far  ange- 
hende  Juristen,  zum  Gbbrauch  wtth- 
rend  der  Universitatszeit,  und  bei 
dem  £intrit|e  in  das  Gesohtlf^eben. 
8vo.     Halle.    15*. 

Tkany,  A.,  Mvthologieder  alten  Deut- 
schen  und  Skven.  Nach  alphab.  Folge 
der  ArtikeL  8vo.  Znaim.  7*. 

Tommasini,  J.^  Spatziergang  durch  Ka- 
labrien  und  Apulien.  8vo.  Kontlanx.  69. 

Toxioologische  Tabellen,  oder  tabella- 
rische  Uebersicht  der  Gifte,derSymp- 
tome,  die  siehervorbringen,etc.  Coin. 
29.  6d. 

Trattinick.  Neue  Arten  von  Pelargo- 
nieen  deutschen  Ursprunges.  Als 
Beitrag  zu  Rob.  Sweets  Geraniaoeen. 
8vo.  34«".  Heft.  8vo.  Wien.  5*. 

Umpfenbach,  H.,  Lehrbuch  der  Diffe- 
rential-und  Integral-Rechnung.  8vo. 
Berlin.     lOe. 

Unsere  Vorzeit.,  von  Th.  von  Haupt  ein- 
gefuhrt  durch  H.  Zschokke.  I'  bis  IV' 
Theil  18mo.  Frankfurt.  Jt. 

Unterwelt,  die,  oder  Griinde  f  tir  ein 
bewohnbares  und  bewohntes  Inneret 
unserer  £rde.  8vo.  Leipxig.  be, 

Veith,  J.  £.,  Johannes  der  geliebte 
Jiin^er,  ein  Vorbild  des  Priesters. 
8vo.  1«. 

Vorschule  zur  speculativen  Theologie 
des  positiven  Christenthums.  I"^  Ab< 
theilung.  Die  Creationstheorie.  Bvo. 
men   5t. 

Voss,  Julius  von,  das  Geschwomenge- 
ridkt.  £in  Roman.  8vo.  Berlin,  J8,6d. 

Wackerbarth,  Graf  von,  Die  Geschichte 
der  grossen  Teutonen.  Folio.  Hanim 
burg.    II. 

Wahrheit  ohne  Dichtung.  £rzHhlaiig«n 
aus  meinem  und  anderer  Leben.  He- 
rausg.  von  L— m.  I*"  Bandchen. 
8vo.     Neuttadt. 

Wancker,  F.,  Vorlesungen  Uber  Reh'^on 
nach  Vemunft  und  Offenbarung.  8vo. 
Msinz.  6t, 

Weech,  J,  F.  von,  Braiiliens  gegen. 
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%lrtigv   Soitttid  vnd  CokaoUkyu 

Zober,  £.  U.,  Gctcfaichte  der  Btiage- 
XQBff  Smltfloidt  durch  Walkntteia 
imJahr  lG2iL  4to.  SUnlumtL  l«i. 

LATIN,  ORBEK,  AND 
OAIfiNTAL. 

AncDOTA  Bnmtu  E  oodd.  If8&  BibL 
Bm.  Pamuk  dworiptit  U  Bi!iiwi>fw 
BUS.  2  vok.  8vo.    Upmae.  1/.  7i.M. 

Annales  arabicar.  Tabariit  c.  ren,  kt. 
J.  a.  L.EoMgiTt6P.Vol  I.4ta  Oty. 


Aristofhanit  CwHOiiiM  edidit  F.  H. 
Botke.  Sf*.  Vofauaan  primiun.  £•>- 
tiae.  7t, 

Hi—mnilr,  A^  d»  «Bra<«ribai  emperfi 
•I  nautodicii  a|p«d  AtbwiiiMti.  8vo. 
fVamw/knt.  9t.  €<f . 

BbuMalMchii,  J.  F^  iio>vm  peotai  «oBm. 
ttonia  WMCT— iw—  djvwwamgtn* 
tiurn.  4ta.    Ooitmfo*.  Sf .  M 

Gioaronia  da  repoblioa  Mbraram  raKfoa. 
Ez  amendatJone  0.  F.  Heinriehii. 
Editio  major,  commentariam  in  lib. 
I.  tenena.  8va.  BwMoe.  5*. 

Caanmcntatioaea  Sodetath  rap^  seicn- 
tianum  Gottinganaia  recentiorea.  Yo- 
lumenVI.  ad  a.  1899—1827.  Ciim 
figuria.    4to.     OoMm^mff  2v. 

Cvadner,  CL  A^  da  ^Mpketaran  nlno- 
rum  venioiiiB  Synacae  ^fiiam  Feieiiito 
dieaat  indote.   8v9.  G^hmgaey  At.  6dl 

De  S^tipa  at  Cyri  fifio  Aadreopiili  aar- 
ratioe  eodd.  pariM.  edka  a  J.  F.  BoU- 
•oimada.    12mo.  Parims,  Si. 

Sdia  Saamundar  hint  Freda.  Bdda 
rbythmlea  srre  antiqitiop  vidgo  Sae^ 
■randina  dieta.  Pan  III,  eontineiii 
•anaina  Voluspa,  HavmauU,  e%  Rjs- 
inaL    4to.     Hanniae,  3/. 

VMas^  E^  Etonehus  tfoaigorBmy  slaten 
oommentarium  ki  syslema  myoologi- 
cum.   Tel.  L  8to.  QrypftitwtUdute^  6«. 

GauM,  C.  F.,  disquisitiones  generales 
eirea  anperfides  euiraa.  dto.  Qoi* 
Ungate,  St. 

urasoi*,  F.  O.,  spacnBaii  advcnariontin 
in  sermones  Platonis,  eui  praemisaa 
est  dissertatio  de  HoraUi  Serm.  I. 
lib.  1.     8vtK    Lipnae^  2r.  9d, 

Hamaiae  Carmina  earn  Tebrizti  seholiis 
integrii,  indtcibiu  peiiiectis,  Teraione 
latina  et  commentario  prinram  edidit 
O.  If  .Freytag.     Fan  I— VIL   4to. 

BOWMRT,  169. 

Hebenstreit,  V.,  Dictionarkun  Editi- 
QfosuDj  ttnB  wlattrmn  tmi  optimar 


xiiBi,  AQdoraM  cuMKoonm  cfe  toitu^ 
nomra.    Iteck    Vmmae,  !••. 

HiBefaraad,  J.,  Aetthetica  Uttarafia 
astiqua  danua,  live  antifiiornm 
MriptoniiB  tnm  Ghnaeoomm  tun  La- 
tinonim  de  arte  littefaria  praacopu  et 
pladta,  aoUaeta,  oe^iam  ayitaaiatioo 
diiposita  adnotationibuaque  paaaim  in- 
atracta.    8raw    MtftnUiae^  8<.  Bd, 

Hoa]rfher,  E.  F.,  de  eanaeantiooe  tan.- 
tentianim  in  Pauli  ad  Romanoa  epla- 
tala coimnaotatieL 8n>.  Lip$he^tt,$tL 

Jaiger,  H.  F.  INtpatationea  Haradaliaa 
dnae.    8vol    Gotluif «e,  2f. 

Langa,  G.,  DitqnisitioMa  bwatioac^ 
Farticala  L    4to.     F)mK9/kr§i,  8«. 

Leehner,  O.  If.  0^  obfetratieaeB  ad 
Caesarifl  commentarionim  loooa  qoea- 
daoiL    8tro.    Normkergmey  8». 

Loewflostein,  J.  S.,  de  pretodia  medica, 
life  db  reoU  varborran  in  medidnft 
prtBUMiirtionak    Berolmij  Qt. 

Magnmaen,  F.,  Priaae  Tetenm  Borea- 
lium  Mythologiae  Lezieon.  4to.  &«- 
mm, ».  I«r. 

Manetbonia  libnim  ayetelaBMa<Inui'iiin 
secundum  ad  indioettdam  noiram  quam 
ipse  et  C.  A.  M.  Aztiua  eurabttnt  to- 
titts  opens  edftionem  pn^nit  F.  A. 
Ri^er.    4to.     CbJbfuae,  2f .  M. 

Ilurad,  M.  A,  rariamm  leetioBum 
Hbn  XIX.  etuii  oteeiratlniini  jar^ 
llbro  singulari.  Edid.  F.  A.  WMi  et 
J.  H.  Faete.  Vol.  II.  dm.  Ikdi9. 
7».  M, 

Fnatsani  gFaBsmiwci  de  ninde  impera^ 
taris  Anastaaii  et  de  ponderibus  et 
mensuris  carmina,  edid.  et  illuaCr.  & 
L.  EndBdier.    8iro.     Fiemme,  7'* 

Pei'iouu,  C.  H.,  Afyofrfogia  Eoropsiea. 
Seft.  III.  p.  1.  Mono^iqpbia  Agari- 
eomm,  eomprdiendem  enumerati- 
onera  omniam  spedemm  hue  usque 
oognitarum.    8vo.    Brkume,  17«.  6d, 

Res  Cyrenensium  a  primordiis  inde  ct» 
Titatift,  usque  ad  aetetem,  qua  in  pro- 
vinciae  formam  a  Romania  est  re- 
daeta*  Noris  ams  UlustraTit  Dr.  P. 
J.  Thrige.    8vo.     Bamntae^  16^. 

Rosenkranz,  C,  de  Spineaae  pbfloaB^ 
phia  dissertatia.    8ro^    Bahtf  2t. 

RosemnttOer,  E.  F.  C.  Sofatrfia  in  retni 
testamentum.  ToL  I.  Fiontatendui^ 
8vo.    tMkte^  1/. 

ocnrader,  H.  A^  MumenBacfaia,  mmun 
e  LooMammfiunSIa  genua.  4to.  (9o/- 
Hngaet  3f  .  6(L 

Steinbausen,  A.  F.,  de  sitigulan  cniaar- 
nxkhs  defonmtste.   4tO'.   Bttowd^  2i. 

Sylloge  Epigraaainnti  i  m  gneoonoD)  es 
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travit  f.  T.  Welcker.   8to.    B9mnae, 

SyiHypfeisFaonaniiii  flcandSnaTiae,  Mkn- 
pleotens  AtdmaHs  Svedae  0t  Korte- 
^te  httciis^M  deteeta,  a  G.  J.  Blll- 
berg.    16mo.    Hobmae^  3t.  M. 

To^,  Ji,  Ooidmetttarii  ad   PanddetM. 

.    4td.  Vol  V.     FmcHUi  7*.  W. 

Wamkouig,  L.  A.,  comibentatii  jdris 
i-oindfii  ^ya&   Tom.  II.  pan  h  8ro« 

.   JjBodHy  6f.  0dL 

WuniL,-  0^  Commentariot  iii  Dina^hi 
oratioiiM  irat»   8v€k  NorMb^M^  6«. 

Wrttflnibackii,  B.,  0|ni8oiila  ieleeta. 
£didit  F.  F.  Frledetiiaiui.    Vol.  II. 

.  Ilvo.    7#. 

XftiMi|>hdiiti«  histcliriarain  de  ezpedltidne 
Cyri  Bbmrn  Mcmidbm,  atctirat^  n^yl' 
ait^  dirlfit  eafiHibiis  nottoi^  ilhietra- 
v^  A.  MolHet.    t2iB0.    Potumf  8r. 

ITALIAN 

Aeanrij^i  M  /<nro  OitfUo  d«i  Cam!,  6 

diqudia  d*a]tri  popcA  TnuMpadani. 

4to«     yctom^  9t, 
AntiiMA^)  O.,  Patologhi   IklfofiMslilifiJco- 

iiieoeanloo-ttiiinflle.   8vo.  To!.  I.  fia- 

cemMf  9f. 
AAaute  LetM^nlrio  drotidld^teo  |^  lo 

•tttdia    deUa    imtsHmtTtk     iMdiMni.' 

FoHo^  fittoicolo  II.    Liwrnoi  I9t, 
BIblla,  la  iacra,  maitl  Veochio  e  Nadvo 

T68tlu<ien«08ecdiido  la  Vdrflfia ;  fra- 

duzione  ed  annotazioni  di  MonSlg&or 

A.  Mflrttnl.     AnfMd. 
9kftabtfo^  11,  IttrttmenUi  per  tni^rare 

la  Bita  «  Fitipi^  del  tempo,    dvo. 

C^flfpaxn,  liellcie  stina  BIdbhss  dt  Ro9* 

sini.     8vo.     /2(»ma,  Sf. 
Clasoliifi.    Iftoj^  90ti«i  la  It    8to.    ^ 

/ono,  3«.  6d. 
OeBsrf^  A.^  drflrtiioi^  sftoi^.    4  rds.  9^d. 

Geroma,  12#/        • 
Ck>rticelli,  Regole  ed  osservazioni  della 

lingua  Toscana.  8ro.    JMim/ova.    6<. 
Esopo,  Poema  giocoso  in  12  Canti,  com- 

pagfno  da  dodici  diveni  autori  di  grido. 

2  vols.  16mo.     Fenezia,    ^t. 
Faliero,  tragedia  di    Tommaso    Zaoli 

Sajani.     8vo.     Battia. 
Federici,  delli   Scrittori    greci  e  dalle 

italiani  venioni.     Sro.   Padova,  16«. 
Franocini,  Statistica  della  Svizzeia.  8vo. 

Lugano.     lOs,  ed. 
Gamba,  Serie  del  Testi  de  Lingua  e  di 

altri  esemplari  del  bene  scrivere.  4to. 

Fenezm.      II.  2i.  M 

VOL.  II,  NO.  IV. 


Bnkzetii  tlompendlo  d*  on  Trattftttf  ^ 

mentave  di  ehitniea.    870;     Firente. 

\Bt, 
GeiftfiM)  G.,  Btiea  drammaticte  per  la 

edttca^one   ^eOa  gfoveiHd.     5  Yds. 

I6md.  Mitano.    Ji,  ed. 
Giordani,  P.,  le  Prdse.    Vol.  I.  et  11 

16ino.  RoviffO.  9t. 
LemKardl,  A.,  9torla  della  LetteTfttura 

italiana,  in  continuazione  al  Tifa* 

boitchi.    yd.  I  et  it.   8^0.  Modeaa 

18it.  CartateHttaS/.  2». 
Lunati,    G.,    Cenni  sull*  origine  ddla 

tth^B,  hdiana.    8ro.    Hotna, 
Mafa^igno,  Priinci  Hnee  di  dumfca  in- 

organica.     MHattd.    71. 
IfarCina,  La  Merope,  I'rageffift.    8fo.* 

Crenuma,    9t. 
Martini,  A.  Opere  dramnnttiehe,  Sto- 
■   ri6he^  e  tnonra.    3flidno. 
Mattel,  ^t</ria  deHa  Prussia.  9  rob.  §vo. 

MwxHO. 

Moretti,  J.,  BiblicHeptf  agrarfa.      TcXbQ 

VII.     8vO.  Biilano, 
OtBto\b  della   SibUhr  Cusiana.     8ro. 

Miltmo.    3f. 
drfila,    Tossicologia  pratica,   txm.  i(g- 

giunte.    8vo.  Litomo.     ISt. 
Paesi,  I,  del  Lago  di  COmo  tdBiL  descri- 

^ione  della   strade  di  flftelvio  e  dl 

Spluga.    18ino.    Mldtio.    3g. 
De'  piaoeri    della    speranza,    poeknetto 

in^ese  di  T.  Campbell,  tradotto  da  L. 

A.  Bamaso  Pareto.    8ro.     Geneva.  . 
Piantmiida  del  Suiefdio  ed  anche  d^ 

duello,  delle  passiohi,  dfA  costtmie,  ec 

l2mo.     Miiarto.    4«.  ed. 
Poesie  fk^he  di  anonliati  scrittori.    tiro. 

Gendvd.    tis. 
Komognosi.    Che  cd  e  Is  mente  ^ana  ? 

8vo.    Milano.  Zi. 
SaHtizzo,  R.,  9pa^ia,  pdetha.  ^  Voti.  trcf. 

Torino^  182^     Ids. 
^Yitini,  Teorica  deHi  istrumentl  ottki. 

Vol.  I.  670.    Padota.    9*. 
Voci  e  mdffi  toscani  raccoTti  da  Vittorio 

Alfieri,  con  Te  (^i^ispduden^e  de*  m^- 

desimi  in  lingua  francese  ed  in  dia- 

letto  piemontese.     8vo.     Torino. 
Ultimo  uffizi  alia  memoria  dell'abbato 

Francesco  Cancellieri.  8vo.    Napoli. 

SW^ISH,  DUTCH,  &c 

ArsbeiHttelse  i  Astronomien  af  S.  A. 

Cronstrand.    8vo.  Stockholm.  2s.  ed. 
Bei^ttelse  om  en  Botanisk   Resa  till 

5sterike    och   norddstra    Italien    &r 

1827,  af  C.  A.  Agardh.  9vo.  Stock- 

hobn, 
2p 
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mhtrg^  N.  F«,  Samleae  Skrifter.  Ut- 
gifhe  af  C  O.  Delldea.  Fonta  Delen. 
8vo,     Upsala.     12». 

Ceret^  ety^  dnennik  rolnicEy,  poswien- 
oony  wosy^tkim  galenxiom  wieys- 
}dego  gotpodanUva.  8vo.  Tom  I. 
p.  1  &  2.     ffanaw, 

Dramatiska'och  Lyriska  Ftfrtdk  af  Doro- 
thea DimckeL  Andra  Haftet.  OO/A0- 
horg,    7*. 

£ugeu,  Uertig  af  Leuchtenberg,  Funte 
if  Eiofastedt.  Gotheborg.  NorUrg, 
2f. 

Familien  Ehrenflykt.  BerKttelse  fr&a 
den  8&  kallade  parti-tiden  i  Swerige 
2  Delen.  8vo.     Siockko/m,    ISi. 

Fantaiterne,  Dram  i  fern  akter,  af 
Claes  Wilhelm  Stadenberg.  8vo. 
Unkoping,  2«.  Qd, 

Harfager's  afkomlingar  pa  Europas 
Throner,  med  deras  egna  Agnatiska 
AUcMningar;  (af  C.  6.  ^oniuga- 
ward).    Fahlun.    6t. 

Hwslakaren  eller  Allmanna  och  Enskilda 
forettrikter  i  Sundhetslaran^samt  Sjuk- 
dom^ara,  eUer  kort  Anwisning  att 
kanna  och  rigtigt  behandla  de  fletta  i 
Swerigeforekonmiandeinre  ochyttre 

.    Sjokdomar.     Stockholm.  14«, 

Homnan*s  populara  Naturkunnighet ; 
en  korrt  SuudhetsUra  tillokt  af  G.  J. 
Uartman.    Stockholm,  6s.  6d. 

Idtteratoren  och  den  republikanika 
Otten.  Fragment.  Jonkoping,8vo.  2s, 

Magazin  f  dr  Konst,  Nybeter  och  Moder. 
Tedningukrift.  8vo.  No.  VllLSioch- 
holm* 

Hinneaf  Laurentiui  Kinberg.  Vpsala.ls. 

Naturis,  Brieven  over  Bencoolen,  Pa- 
bang,  Menangkahan,  Rhioaw,  Sinca- 
poera  und  Poelo  Pinang.  8vo.  Breda, 

Nytt  och  fuUstilndigt  Swensktoch  Tysk 
jLezioon,  med  alia  sadana  npplysnin- 
gar,  lom  Grammatikan  ej  sa  noga  och 
beittiimdt  kan  uppgifwa,  if  Carl  Hein- 
rich.     Stochholm,  4to  21.  8t. 

Ontyd^ p.  M.,  Nieuwe  Bydrage  tot  de 


Waarde  derKoepokilientilig,  ice  IKro 
•  jtuutttiUosu 
Polymnia.     Denna  berytkade  Ordens 

Historia,  frin  dees  b&jan  intUl  nlr- 

varande  tid.    BerilttelsiBn  hemtad  ur 

Ordensgamla  Handlingar.  Stockholm. 

8vo.  2s. 
Samhide    Ungdoms-Skrifter     af    Carl 

Fredric    Dahlgren.      Forsta  Dden. 

Stockholm,  7«. 
Skandinamk  Faona.    En  Handbok  for 

Jagare  och  Zoologer  af  Sv.  Nilskoo. 

Andra  Dden.  Foglama.  Andra  Ban- 

dets  Fortta  Hafte.    Ismd.  6s. 
Skaklestyoken  af  Frani  M.  Franzen. 

Andra  Bandet.     Orebro.     12r. 
Stockholms  Ungklarlar  och  Stockhohns 

Gifta  Min,  Sa(ir.  8to.  Stockhohm.  2ff. 
Straaten  J.  van,  Af  bieldingen  van  An- 

tidce  en  modeme  Boowkundige  Voor- 

werpen.  9*  deel.  Folio.  Amsterdaws.  bs. 
Suringar,  M.  W.  H.   Godadienstig  ea 

sedekundig  Handbodc  yoor  Qeran- 

genen.     Svo.    Amsterdam, 
Swrenska  Spr&kett  Skonheter  i  Vers  och 

Prosa,  eller  Swensk  Anthologl,  inne- 

hBl&nde  Walda  Stycken  i  alia  ilag  af 

Witterbet  indelade  och  ordnade  ^er 

de  sKrskilta  Sbzen,  och  hemtade  ur 

want  Hldre  odi  yngre  Forfattare.    I. 

Poetiska  Stycken.     Stockhobn.     I6s. 
System  i  Pharmakologien,  med  sarskilt 

afseende  pa  Sweaska  Pharmaop^ens 

fifta  edition,  af  C.  W.  Ronander,  M. 

D.  Ch.  M.  Forsta  Dden.   Stockholm, 

\6s, 
Teater  for  Sellskaper.   Samling  af  Tea- 

terstycken,  till  begagnande  lor  SeU- 

tkaps-Teatrar.  ForsU  Band.    Sjette 

Haftet.     Stockholm,  2s. 
Tidnings-Konoerten.  Drom.  Stockholm, 

2s. 
Tydsckrift  Toor  de  Wysbegeerte.    8vow 

Haag. 
Van  Cappelle,  J.  P.,  Filipt  Willem  Prim 

Oranje.    Svo.  Harlem* 
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